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Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks,  Chairman 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry 


State  of  New  York 


No.  35 


IN    SENATE 

Febhuaet  15,  19L7. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT 

OF  THE 

JOINT   LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEE  ON  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS,  LIVE-STOCK  AND  POULTRY 


To  the  Legislature  of  (he  State  of  New  York: 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1916,  hereby  submits  the  following  pre- 
liminary report: 

Creation  of  Committee 

During  the  session  of  1916  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
both  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly : 

"  Whereas,  It  is  alleged  that  the  distribution  of  milk  and 
butter,  eggs,  poultry  and  live-stock  produced  in  this  State 
is  controlled  by  combination  and  monopoly  of  dealers  and 
manipulation  of  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  pro- 
duction and  in  such  manner  as  to  impair  the  quality  and 
unduly  enhance  the  prices  to  consumers;  and 

"  Whebeas,  It  is  further  alleged  that  such  practices  are 
becoming  more  and  more  aggravated  and.r^ult.in  discouoig- 
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ing  agriculture,  reducing  production,  depressing  the  value  of 
farm  land,  and  in  increasing  the  cost  while  lowering  the 
standard  of  living; 

"Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  a  joint  legisla- 
tive committee  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  constituted  to  consist 
of  four  Senators  and  five  membftrs  of  the  Assembly  to  inquire 
into  such  conditions ; 

"^  Resolved,  That  such  committee  be  hereby  authorized  to  sit 
anywhere  within  the  State,  to  choose  a  chairman  from  among 
its  own  members,  and  employ  a  secretary,  counsel,  and  such 
other  assistants  as  may  be  needed,  to  take  testimony,  subpoena 
witnesses  and  compel  production  of  books,  documents  and 
papers,  and  otherwise  have  all  the  poweiB  of  a  legislative 
conmiittee ; 

''Resolved,  That  such  committee,  on  or  before  February 
let,  1917,  report  the  results  a£  its  inquiries  to  tke  Legialatare, 
tegetber  with  such  proposed  legislative  maasures  as  it  deems 
advisable  to  carry  its  recommendations  into  effect; 

''Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  such  committee,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000),  be  payable 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Legislature." 

The  recoords  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  show  that  said  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  concurr^it  resolution,  tke 
temporary  president  of  the  Swiate  appointed  as  members  of  said 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the  following  Senators : 

Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks ; 
Senator  N.  Monroe  Marshall ; 
Senator  Morris  S,  Halliday ; 
Senator  Daniel  J.  Carroll. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  pursuant  to  the  joint  resoKitloii, 
appointed  as  members  of  said  committee: 

Assemblyman  H.  Edmund  Macliold ; 

Assemblyman  Walter  W.  Law,  Jr.; 

Assembl\Tnan  Henry  L.  Glrant ; 
':  .;"•.        \  / : :' ;;  Assemblyman  Daniel  P.  Witter ; 

A*9semblvman  Frank  J.  Tavlor. 
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The  authority  cooierred  cm  this  Committee  by  the  Legiskture 
and  the  requirements  of  the  resoluticm  as  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appear  at  length  in  the  foregoing  concurrent  resohitioii. 

Obganization  of  Com^muttee 

The  Committee  organized  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1916,  by 
Meeting  Hon.  Charles  W.  Wicks,  chairman,  and  Hon.  H.  Edmund 
Madidd,  vice-chairman,  and  Hon.  Walter  W.  Law,  Jr.,  as  secre- 
tary. The  Committee  appointed  Mr.  George  W.  Ward  as  counsel, 
with  Mr.  James  C.  Brenner  as  his  assistant. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  wowld 
require  the  services  of  a  competent  expert  accountant  or  account- 
ant»,  the  Committee,  after  consultation  with  the  experts  of  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieultur© 
and  other  public  bodies  and  officials  in  touch  with  the  subjects  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee,  employed  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Hawkins,  a 
certified  public  accountant,  of  198  Broadway,  New  York,  to  make 
as  full  and  complete  an  audit  of  the  records  and  accounts  of  typical 
milk  distributing  companies  as  the  time  and  funds  of  the  ('om- 
mittee  permitted. 

C^^n  companies  were  selected  by  the  Committee  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  field  as  being  representative  of  the  various 
types  of  c(Mnpanies  engaged  in  the  business.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
pkie  audits  of  these  selected  companies  for  the  year  in  question, 
examination  was  made  intoi  various  phaises  of  the  work  of  other 
companies  to  the  end  that  the  Committee  might  be  generally 
familiar  with  costs  of  distribution,  important  factors  of  costs, 
capitalization,  profits^  and  modes  of  operation.  The  Committee 
found  that  on  October  9,  1914,  a  proceeding  had  been  instituted  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  the  petition  of 
James  A.  Parsons,  Attorney-General,  pursuant  to  chapter  25  of 
the  Laws  of  1909,  aa.  amended,  constituting  chapter  25  of  the 
Consolidated  Laws^  for  an  inquiry  into  the  practices  of  the  so- 
called  Butter  and  Egg  Exchange  in  the  City  of  New  York;  that 
said  inquiry  had  been  pursued  by  the  Attorney-General's  office  of 
the  State  and  evidence  taken  during  the  years  1914  and  1915,  and 
untU  December  17,  1916,  which  was  followed  by  a  report  of  the 
referee,  Hon.  Edward  R  (yMalloy,  to  Hon.  Egburt  E.  Woodbury, 
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Attorney-General,  shortly  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  work 
of  this  Committee.  The  Attorney-General's  office  had  employed  in 
this  work,  in  addition  to  its  other  agencies,  the  firm  of  M.  &  L.  W. 
Scudder,  certified  public  accountants,  of  55  Wall  street.  This 
finn  had  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  accounts  and 
records  and  business  methods  of  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Butter  and  Egg  Exchange  and  complete  reports  of  this  work  were 
on  file  in  the  Attorney-General's  office.  After  consultation  with 
the  Attorney-General,  all  the  evidence  and  records  of  this  investiga- 
tion and  the  reports  of  the  accountants  eniploj'ed  by  the  Attoniey- 
Generars  Department  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  had  the  full  advantage  thereof.  As  these 
reports  were  exhaustive  and  complete  and  had  been  procured  at  a 
large  expense  to  the  State,  the  Committee  has  availed  itself  thereof, 
thereby  saving  the  cost  of  an  independent  investigation  and 
accounting. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  firm  of  ^I.  &  L.  W.  Scudder, 
the  accountants  employed  by  the  Attorney-General,  for  a  small 
retainer  agreed  to  and  did  bring  their  investigations  down  to 
December  1st,  1916,  with  a  supplementary  report  and  placed  them- 
selves and  their  firm  at  the  service  of  the  Committee  as  a  public 
service.  Therefore,  the  Committee  has  not  only  had  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Scudder  audits  of  the  Butter  and  Egg  Exchange  and 
the  commission  men  and  produce  dealers  connected  therewith,  but 
have  had  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Messrs.  M.  &  L.  W.  Scudder  in 
explanation  thereof,  when  required.  This  statement  is  made  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  cordial  co-operation  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  said  firm  of  M.  &  L.  W.  Scudder,  certified  public 
accountants. 

lMl»OTiTA]VCE  OF  THE  QuKSTIOXS  INVOLVED 

We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  legislative  committee  has 
been  constituted  with  authority  and  power  to  investigate  fully  into 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  production  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  in  this  State.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  that  any  other  State  bodies  or  legislative  agencies  have 
attempted  a  similar  investigation.  Various  municipal  inquiries 
have  been  had  on  some  of  the  questions  involved  and  various  phases 


of  these  matters  have  been  looked  into  from  time  to  time  by  State 
agencies  or  public  bodies  but  lacking  the  authority  and  equipment 
to  make  complete  investigation  of  the  subject  or  to  bring  together 
all  the  related  matters  in  a  comprehensive  survey. 

Into  the  work  of  such  a  survey  the  Committee  has  entered  and 
has  proceeded  as  far  therein  as  the  period  that  has  elapsed  from 
the  date  when  its  funds  became  available  until  the  date  of  this 
report  has  permitted.  It  has  not  been  able  in  that  time  to  cover 
the  entire  field ;  in  fact,  it  has  only  been  able  to  cover  a  small 
part  of  it. 

Appointed  Hearings  of  Joint  Legislative  Committee 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee,  with  a  quorum  present,  held 
sessions  for  the  taking  of  testimony  at  the  following  dates  and 
places: 

June  27,  1916.     Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

July  6-7.     New  York  State  Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Juljl  10.     Court  House,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

July  11.    Court  House,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

July  12.     Court  House,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

July  13.     City  Hall,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

July  14.    Court  Hous«,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

July  18-20.    New  York  State  Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  25.    Senate  Judiciary  Room,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

July  26.     High  School  Building,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

July  27.    Court  House,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

July  31.     City  Hall,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

August     1.    Town  Hall,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

August    2.    New  York  State  Agricultural  School,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

August    3.     Town  Hall,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

August     4.     Court  House,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

August     7.     Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

August    8.     Court  House,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

August    9.     City  Hall,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

August  10.     Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

August  11.    Court  House,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

August  21.     Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

August  26.     City  Hall,  New  York. 

August  29-30.     Court  House,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

August  31.     Assembly  Room,  Hotel  Bloomfield,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

September     1.     Town  Hall,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

September    6.    Court  House,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

September    6.    New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

September  7-8.     Court  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


October 

3. 

October 

4. 

October 

6. 

October 

6. 

October 

10. 

October 

11. 

October 

12. 

October 

13. 

November  14 
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September  26.    Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
September  26-28.     City  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
September  29.     City  Hall,  Lookport,  N.  Y. 
September  30.     Court  House,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
October    2.    City  Hail,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Court  House,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Court  House,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Court  House,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Court  Houfle,  Qeireseo,  N".  Y. 
Court  House,  LowviUe,  N.  Y. 
Village  Hall,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
Court  House,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
Court  House,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 
Court  House,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Novembei!  16.     Court  House,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Novejhber  16.    Court  House,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

November  21,  November  22,  November  23,  November  24,  November  27,  Novem- 
ber 2S,  November  29,  December  4,  December  6,  December  6,  December  7, 
December  8,  December  9,  December  11,  December  12,  December  13,  Decem- 
ber 14,  December  16,  December  16,  December  18.  Assembly  Booms  of  the 
Merchant's  Aesoeiation  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing. 
December  19-21.     Committee  Room  in  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Aid  and  Assistance  Rkndbrkd  the  CoAfMiTTKE 

The  (Committee  early  appealed  £(»  aid  and  assistance  in  this 
work  to  various  public  ag^cies  in  the  State  concerned  therewith. 
It  desires  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  the  co-operation,  advice  and 
aid  extended  to  it  by  the  New^  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University;  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva; 
the  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
St.  Lawrence  University;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Xew 
York ;  through  the  teachers  and  experts  connected  with  the  work 
of  those  institutions,  all  of  whom  when  called  upon  have  cheerfully 
given  their  time  and  labor  and  the  full  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  work  of  the  Committee.  In  connection  with 
the  recording,  collecting  and  tabulating  the  cost  of  milk  production, 
it  has  received  extremely  valuable  aid  and  assistance  from  the 
various  Farm  Bureau  agents  employed  throughout  the  State.  At 
the  stated  hearings  enumerated,  there  appeared  in  the  agricultural 
counties  large  numbers  (rf  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
dairy  products,  live-stock  and  poultry.    The  number  in  attendance 
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varied  froixi  tmvizj-dTe  zo  uiree  j..L3iir«L  Tjcae  ^=ia 
acnud  proii^icers  azid  zLiilj  to»:k  a.  par:  in  ihe  voci  ^  s»  r>-j?;g^h- 
tee  and  riZj  and  fairlj  iLtced  a:  13  ii3i»?al  di^r  exporLectse  an-i 
the  *H>H.!:noii«  it:  ier  wii-i  i^^^  T-«?ri. 

beCSi^Ilae    m^jre    pr»iaeLI-Z    prXi^fElS    pC^sstrLZ-ml    Zilc£lsfdL~K&    ^    iie 

CoBziiinee  and  f^Ily  Oi!i!^p»^i  th^  rlaae  aliowid  h.  me  L^JcuLri^ee 
has  Boc  ettcrrf  ipoc  d  ^irrey  •:•£  ^jee  r-yaaiKies  of  *&•?  Htc  hocm, 
indostry  wfeii^  perriiz.  >>  tL-*  &ye€d:?'g,  rcari:::^  and  sal«?  :d  hmet 
^anie,  horaa  or  L*:«g.  Tbe  q^::€:sd*3c  >f  =fi<e«p  Faieicc  in  ^bis  S^aie 
aik*i  the  p»Oiii^:c.  oc  ^jf?r,"r^  i!i:i$:-:c  inl  w^^x.  wis  one  in  wii:i 
fhe  fajTza^  coming  Vt»7r?  tL-*  •'ocjni'r^ee  -a^^we  creai^j  iaioioaced. 
and  tfcJs  nk^rter  wa^  i'jc«!<=d  izkh  :ke  ±:seDd:<i  <^  Uk?  Cjoiiaiisee 
at  as  earij  •ia'e.  althtxizii  :l<r  znjre  pgwarng  pvoc-^cu  of  tte  zailk 
ninwrkm  ^^f  p-pe^aiiad  iLe  C -inimirree  rrxn  cnicg  to  du&  ivkf^flt 
the  life  an^i  tiie  arri.n:^  it  ir".ir:?if-  XeTerie'essu  tie  Cc^amh- 
tee  is  fnijit^ »  '1  tii^T  zl.k  z  r^x-le^n  i«  ^n  i:=:i«jrtair:  asd  preasiLg  oiae 
wkiek  de?— Lui-^  r^^ii^ii  1  Licgi-si-iclc:.  ax  iLia  sesfrion  •>£  rLe  S:a:e 
T  agjil iT-ir  I-  r--aT  t^.1  be  mii  :La:  OLete  ift  r*>  dfteE^  iniassTr 
ia  xke  Scase  :<  ^>Tr  Y -Tk  a:  'i*  proox  iini£^  In  rie-y  of  toe 
^griesitoLiul  iiiso^fy  *>t  'lh§  2Hai^*  uiia  i»  aa  unvjcaaani  jdniisLoA 
to  BLake  asid  a  .t  oi:'d:n  wrioL  a^si  2£ceBarilT  be  ieerec:ed  b^r  all 
tke  p0apie  of  ^--  S;-t*--  XL:*  s'Hi^iL  jc  exi'iaics  in  pait  the  't'gg 
coe«  of  living,  f  -cli^L  c  ir  per  pie  are  birxr>  c^jmp-lainiiLZ.  I* 
espi^iifts  in  par'  *1'.^  •^jT^jl^  i::i  .'^jo^-ent  nizn  pri.-e  of 
eaty  ,iii;i  ral  zjl-  >-r  n^*  f  »it  ai: i  £k.'jri:aB.  TL-?  proc-lein  is  nx 
peealur  to  ^i^  "^'^"^^  -  -^""^  V->PiC.  l-tis  a>  liie  Umf^i  S:a5«  j& 
a  wL- >-  R-^iii-  >^  ir:re6  ir«r  ir^fe^i^ird  :o  iLis  C-maissee  -yrick 
*hov  tli:  ''jer.^^r^  "1-  *^ir-  1  -  >  *^i  ::>:.!  il^  rrnii-.*:i:n  :-f  --  .v 
;n  :le  Tnl'^  -Sr-^  f^.  fr-.v.  -.:?/*->.  •  *:  pTrmi^  :o  2f5j:«:-:.:  >  = 
pottx^ii —  i  ->^  -  :-'^:r  z-=^T  :--'.  in  ie\rn  ye:^:^,  p^i^  ^o^^- 
wa*  brr  :^-  :>  .:  ''  ''-^  '- ^  '■'-  -  ^^1-^7  ii:^r;.Lsii^  p:vuli:i:r 
and  a  ^'j^-^'  .'-  r^--^i  i^ii^i  '>:il  f:-r  f:.>i  ^—fs  i^i  fir^i: 
mat^ial.  I-  '-'^  -*'  ~-'^-  7^^-  -  -  :f  1  :  -^1  :f  :i»l.M-,i:  " 
p^nnl5    :<:   ^»-  ^   ^'-^^  ^  ^>^  •-----; :i;^  i^.  :le  United  S:^:-^. 
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varied  from  twenty-five  to  three  hui^dred.  The^  xneoa  were  the 
actual  producers  and  gladly  took  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  fully  and  fairly  placed  at  its  disposal  their  experience  and 
the  conditions  under  which  thev  work. 

Live-Stock 

Because  more  pressing  problems  presented  themselves  to  the 
Committee  and  fully  occupied  the  time  allowed  it,  tJie  Committee 
has  not  entered  upon  a  survey  of  those  branches  of  the  live-etook 
industry  which  pertain  to  the  bi^eeding,  rearing  and  sale  of  beef 
cattle,  horses  or  hogs.  The  question  of  sheep  raising  in  this  State 
and  the  production  of  lambs,  mutton  and  wool,  was  one  in  which 
the  farmers  coming  bef<Mre  the  Committee  were  greatly  interested, 
and  this  matter  was  fooroed  upon  tke  attenilioti  of  the  Committee 
at  an  early  date,  although  the  more  pressing  psobleniB  of  tiie  milk 
situation  has  prevented  the  Committee  from  giving  to  this  subjeot 
the  time  and  the  attention  it  demands.  Nevertheless,  the  Conunit- 
tee  is  convinced  that  the  problem  is  an  important  aivd  pressing  one 
which  demands  remedial  legifslation  at  this  session  of  the  State 
Le^slature.  It  may  well  be  said  that  there  is  no  sheep  industry 
in  the  State  of  New  Yoric  at  the  preseoit  time.  In  view  of  the 
agricultural  history  of  this  State,  this  is  an  unpleasant  admission 
to  make  and  a  condition  which  must  naoeeaarily  be  regretted  by  all 
the  people  of  this  State.  This  situation  explains  in  part  the  bi^ 
coet  of  living,  of  which  our  people  are  bitterly  complaining.  It 
explains  in  part  the  shortage  and  consequent  high  price  of  neces- 
sary and  valuable  meat  foods  and  fabrics.  The  problem  is  not  one 
peculiar  to  the  State  of  New  Yoork,  but  to  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  Eeliable  figures  are  presented  to  this  Cotnmittee  which 
show  that  between  the  years  1909  and  1915  the  production  of  wool 
in  the  United  States  fell  from  3^,000,000  pounds  to  288,000,000 
povnds  —  a  loss  of  twelve  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  This  result 
was  brought  about  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
and  a  constant  increased  demand  both  for  food  stuffs  and  fabric 
material.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  out  of  a  total  of  591,015,495 
pounds  of  wool  available  for  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
nearly   300,000,000   pounds   were  necessarily   imported.      These 
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statistics  show  likewise  that  the  world  supply  of  wool  decreased 
as  follows,  viz. : 

1912 2,971,000,000  pounds 

1913 2,888,000,000  pounds 

1914 2,872,000,000  pounds 

1915 2,836,000,000  pounds 

The  decreasing  supply  of  meat  stuffs  supplied  by  the  sheep 
industry  and  the  consequent  high  prices  is  too  well  known 
and  appreciated  by  everyone  to  need  statistics  to  impress  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  taking  such  steps  as  will,  if  possible,  restore  this 
industry  to  the  State  of  New  York,  In  the  United  States,  the 
figures  show  that  the  number  of  sheep  decreased  in  the  last  six 
years  by  3,500,000;  in  the  last  year  by  765,000.  Reliable  figures 
are  presented  to  the  Committee  which  show  that  there  are  upwards 
of  five  million  acres  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
New  York  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  If  the  industry  can 
be  protected  and  made  to  flourish,  this  land  should  sustain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  millions  of  sheep,  producing  in  value  in  food 
stuffs  and  wool  annually  a  sum  approximating  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  this  industry 
shows  in  a  clear  and  remarkable  manner  how  easily  a  great  agri- 
cultural industry  and  one  of  vital  importance  in  furnishing  food 
and  clothing  to  the  population  may  be  lost.  The  federal  census  of 
1850  showed  in  the  State  of  New  York  3,453,241  mature  sheep  — 
the  second  largest  number  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  agri- 
cultural interests  of  our  State  for  1867  stated  the  number  of  sheep 
in  the  State  to  amount  to  5,350,000,  In  1916,  the  enumeration 
only  finds  in  this  State  of  New  York  the  following: 

In  New  York  State 

Sheep  one  year  old  and  over 350,088 

Lambs  under  one  year 144,971 

Total 495,059 

Decrease 4,854,941 
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ThuB  it  conclusively  appears  that  the  sheep  industry  has 
departed  from  the  State  of  New  York  during  comparatively  recent 
years.  Various  explanations  may  be  advanced  for  this  result.  It 
is  probably  true,  as  numbers  claim,  that  during  the  years  from 
1880  to  1900,  the  prices  paid  to  producers  for  lamb,  mutton  and 
wool  were  not  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair  labor  and  capital  return, 
and  that  producers  abandoned  the  industry  largely  for  that  reason, 
but  for  several  years  past  that  reason  no  longer  prevailed  and  one 
might  naturally  expect  that  the  past  five  years  would  have  shown 
a  steady  increase.  We  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  art  of  sheep  husbandry  has  been  largely  lost 
to  the  State  with  the  loss  of  the  industry  itself,  and  that  this  art 
must  be  again  made  common  knowledge  in  our  agricultural  com- 
munities if  the  industry  is  to  be  restored.  Notwithstanding  these 
problems,  it  nevertheless  is  undisputed  that  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  industry  from  the  State,  an 
imnecessary  burden  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  depredation  of 
dogs,  and  those  interested  citizens  who  are  attempting  as  indi- 
viduals to  re-engage  in  this  industry  and  bring  it  back  to  the  State 
declare,  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  that  their  aims  cannot  be 
accomplished  unless  the  State  provides  such  laws  as  will  secure 
their  flocks  from  destruction  by  the  army  of  stray  and  worthless 
dogs  that  infest  the  various  communities.  They  state  a  proposition, 
with  which  this  Committee  is  constrained  to  agree,  that  if  the 
State  of  New  York  can  protect  the  red  deer  in  the  forest  from  the 
ravages  of  dogs,  it  is  equally  able  to  protect  its  flocks  of  sheep 
from  destruction  by  these  animals.  We  believe  it  will  be 
impossible  to  interest  the  people  of  this  State  in  restoring  sheep 
husbandry  and  in  the  building  up  through  several  years  of  fine 
flocks  of  sheep  unless  they  are  assured  that  the  flocks  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  dogs,  as  in  the  past.  We  d^ire  particularly  to 
impress  the  point  that  compensation  by  the  State  or  town  for  a 
destroyed  flock  is  of  no  benefit  at  all  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
It  places  a  bounty  on  destruction.  For  instance,  Farmer  A.  pur- 
chases some  expensive  and  fine  bred  animals,  from  which  to  build 
up  a  flock  of  sheep  for  his  farm.  If  he  does  not  himself  remember 
the  art,  he  procures  from  Canada  or  elsewhere  a  competent  shep- 
herd and  one  versed  in  the  care  and  management  of  these  animals. 
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Pxeseeily  the  stray  eurs  of  the  neighboafhood  ravage  the  flock. 
Some  of  the  finest  auimak  are  destvajad^  the  whole  flook 
frigkbexked,  demoraJized  and  seriously  injured.  B]e  receives  oom- 
pensatioiiy  in  part  or  in  whole^  and  tries  9^m  to  build  up  on  the 
remnant.  Preseoitly  the  flook  is  raided  again  witii  the  former 
r«ault  and  practically  or  entirely  destroyed.  Again  compensation 
is  made  and  tiie  farmer  disgusted  and  discouraged  turns  the  rem- 
nant, if  any,  over  to  the  butcher  and  abandons  the  business.  So 
we  have  the  situation,  instead  of  this  group  of  fine-blooded  animals 
furnishing  a  center  for  the  spread  of  the  art  and  industry  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  is  snuffed  out  by  the  dogs  with  the  oo-operation  of 
the  State.  The  State  loses  both  the  money  and  the  sheep.  The 
Committee  has  heard  this  story  time  and  again  during  its  sessions 
from  deeply  earnest  and  interested  men.  It  appears  to  this  Com- 
mittee far  HKHre  preferable  to  eliminate  from  this  State  all  its 
canine  population  than  to  permit  these  animals  to  be  a  burden 
upon  the  men  who  desire  to  re-engage  in  she^  husbandry  and 
possibly  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  this  art  and  industry  so 
important  to  the  welfare  of  this  State.  We  add  some  extracts  of 
testimony  {^resented  to  us  covering  these  matters. 

Floyd  Costwright,  of  !N'orth  Chemung,  called  as  a  witness 
before  the  Committee,  testified : 

*•  There  is  a  great  drawback  through  the  country  with  pec^Ie 
raising  sheep.  They  get  chewed  up  so  much  with  dogs.  They 
don't  get  their  pay  for  a  great  many  and  don't  keep  sheep  on  that 
account.  The  liability  to  attack  by  dogs  is  an  actual  peril  to  the 
rfieep  raising  business.  I  have  not  myself  encountered  serious  loss, 
but  on  many  occasions  my  neighbors  have.  There  isn't  so  many 
flocks  of  sheep  in  Chemung  county  as  there  was  twenty  yeare  ago — 
probably  isn't  more  than  one-quarter  the  number  of  flodcs.  In  a 
radius  of  six  miles  from  my  place  there  may  be  twenty  flocks  at 
this  time,  ranging  from,  ten  to  fifty.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
same  territory,  there  were  eighty  flocks  at  least.  We  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  wool  and  lambs  and  mutton.  We  do  find 
trouble  here  in  hiring  competent  perscwis  and  men  who  understand 
sheep  husbandry.  If  I  increased  the  flock  that  would  be  a  great 
trouble  to  me.    I  think  they  are  about  the  best  paying  stock  there 
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is  at  the  present  time.  It  pays  much  better  than  dairying.  I  have 
about  fifty  sheep.  My  gross  income  from  this  flock  in  1915  was 
around  $400.  That  would  be  about  $8  per  head  gross  income  from 
wool  and  lambsi.  I  raise  the  grain  for  the  sheep  on  the  farm,  I 
had  to  buy  grain  for  the  cattle.  I  only  fed  them  a  small  amount 
of  oats  during  March  and  April.  That  was  to  the  ewes  to  make 
them  strong  for  the  lambing  time.  They  do  not  require  a  large 
grain  consumption.  In  1915,  I  got  29^/^  cents  a  pound  for  the  raw 
wool  just  sheared  off  for  the  year.  This  year,  it  is  40  cents.  Back 
in  1912  or  1913,  it  was  about  23  or  24  cents.  At  23  and  24  ceats 
there  was  a  profit  in  the  sheep  more  than  in  dairying.  This  flock 
of  fifty  sheep  would  not  require  over  thirty  days  of  labor  of  one 
man  for  the  herding,  shearing,  washing  and  caring  and  feeding 
the  sheep  through  the  year.  That  would  not  include  the  first 
fencing.  You  cannot  naake  a  dog  tight  fence.  The  effect  of 
pasturing  the  sheep  for  a  series  of  years  is  to  improve  the  land. 
Of  course,  the  dairy  cows  cannot  feed  after  the  sheep.  I  think  if 
this  dog  matter  were  taken  care  of  in  a  way  that  people  would  feel 
that  the  sheep  wouldn't  be  eaten  up  with  dogs  that  many  more 
people  would  go  into  the  sheep  business.  More  people  would  keep 
sheep  out  in  these  hill  regions.  I  have  knovni  many  instances  of 
attacks  where  the  damage  amounted,  as  allowed  by  the  fence 
viewers,  to  $120,  sooae  of  $80.  The  dogs  kill  a  number  of  sheep 
in  one  night.  I  have  known  as  high  as  twenty  sheep  from  one 
flock  being  killed.  It  ruins  the  rest  of  the  flock  also.  A  herd  of 
sheep  once  chased  by  dogs  is  never  worth  ranch.  I  keep  graded 
Sbropshires  largely  with  a  pure  bred  ram.  I  usually  average  about 
a  lamb  and  a  quarter  per  ewe;  that  is,  I  would  have  something  over 
sixty  lambs  from  my  flock  of  about  fifty  ewes.  I  cut  about  six 
pounds  of  wool  from  each  sheep.  You  can  keep  about  seven  sheep, 
I  figure^,  at  the  same  cost  for  food  and  labor  as  one  dairy  cow. 
They  use  largely  coarse  fodder,  hay  or  ensilage.  The  dogs  just 
kill  Ifeem,  let  them  lay  and  they  will  go  back  and  feed  on  them 
later.  They  are  mostly  dogs  that  are  kept  by  people  who  really 
are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them  and  those  dogs  forage  a  good  deal 
aaad  woik  into  the  sheep  that  way.  A  good  dairy  dog  will  seldon) 
take  a  nm  out  of  the  dieep." 
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Lucius  E,  Wicks^  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  called  as  a  witness  before 
the  Committee,  testified : 

"  The  town  of  Owego  has  paid  for  several  herds  of  sheep 
destroyed  by  dogs  during  the  past  year.  Since  the  15th  day  of 
November,  1915,  we  paid  out  $387  to  the  owners  for  sheep  killed 
by  dogs  on  the  fence  viewers  appraisal  of  the  damage  done.  The 
damage  done  by  dogs  has  materially  interfered  with  the  sheep 
industry  in  this  section.  A  great  many  more  farmers  would  keep 
sheep  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  the  dogs  getting  into  them  and 
destroying  their  herds.  In  the  year  1914,  we  paid  out  $138.08  for 
sheep  killed  by  dogs.  In  1915  we  paid  out  $250.10  for  sheep 
killed  by  dogs.  From  November,  1915,  up  to  May  20th  we  paid 
out  $387.  We  have  in  this  town  a  dog  tax,  $1  for  a  dog,  $2  for 
every  additional  one,  and  $4  for  a  bitch,  but  we  are  not  able  to 
collect  the  tax.  They  don't  collect  the  dog  tax.  The  dog  proposi- 
tion is  a  bad  one  in  the  sheep  business.  The  dog  tax  in  our  town 
did  not  equal  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  and  it  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  general  town  fund.    We  did  not  collect  more  than  $200." 

Kansom  L,  Leonard,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  called  as  a  witness 
before  the  Committee,  testified : 

*'  I  have  a  farm  of  IGO  acres  and  keep  a  dairy  of  22  cows  and 
50  or  60  sheep.  We  rent  a  good  dairy  pasture  which  allows  us  to 
carry  so  much  stock.  I  have  kept  sheep  for  thirty  years.  The 
keeping  of  sheep  on  these  cheap  lands  is  a  good  proposition  for  the 
farmer  if  you  can  keep  the  dogs  away  from  them.  During  the  last 
two  years,  we  have  had  serious  losses.  Previous  to  that,  we  ran 
along  quite  a  number  of  years  without  much  loss  —  just  two  or 
three,  or  something  like  that  killed  annually.  But  two  years  ago 
after  we  turned  our  ram  in  the  dogs  got  at  them  the  very  first  night 
and  they  killed  thirteen  outright  and  they  chased  those  sheep  over 
that  pasture,  and  if  you  know  what  that  means  to  give  the  herds  a 
night's  run,  which  we  found  they  did,  you  know  something  about 
the  damage.  How  many  were  lost  indirectly,  I  don't  know,  but 
during  the  w^inter  I  should  say  six  or  eight  or  nine  head  more  as 
a  result  of  this  night's  chasing.  We  endeavor  to  take  good  care 
of  them  and  not  lose  them.    We  have  been  at  it  long  enough  so 
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that  we  think  we  know  how  to  handle  sheep  and  if  they  are  not 
d(^ged  and  chased  and  bit  and  run,  we  feel  pretty  safe,  but  when 
you  get  a  mess  of  dogs  in  a  lot  it  is  something  beyond  me  to  pick 
out  the  sheep  that  are  going  to  winter  through.  Last  fall,  a  year 
ago,  we  had  one  two-year-old  ewe  that  had  a  front  leg  gnawed  off. 
One  got  well  and  was  sold  for  market  Others  that  were  chased 
and  bit  the  least  bit,  some  in  the  neck  that  you  could  hardly  detect, 
didn't  amount  to  anything.  I  consider  that  the  frightening  of 
the  sheep  when  chased  by  dogs  is  practically  ruinous  to  the  flock. 
The  fence  viewers  allowed  us  $50  for  that  a  year  ago  last  fall. 
Our  damage  was  at  least  $150.  Our  sheep  were  not  fuU^bloods, 
but  we  tried  to  get  ewes  that  will  raise  a  lamb  and  a  half  or  better 
and  eight  pounds  of  wool.  That  is  the  goal  we  work  toward. 
When  we  get  a  flock  of  sheep  that  the  dogs  are  kept  away  from, 
we  can  do  that,  but  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  give  them  good  care. 
We  do  keep  a  pure-bred  ram.  Our  buck  we  paid  $25  for  and  the 
best  sire  I  ever  saw,  not  the  best  sheep,  but  the  best  sire.  He  is 
alive  yet,  but  he  isn't  worth  a  dollar  because  four  or  five  days  after 
he  had  been  turned  into  the  flock  in  a  new  pasture,  the  dogs  ran 
them  a  second  time.  We  went  over  to  the  pasture  on  Monday 
morning  and  foimd  seven  dead  ones.  Three  of  the  ewes  were  lost 
out  of  the  pasture  and  we  did  not  find  them  for  a  week.  They 
were  lame  and  gaunt  but  not  bit.  The  whole  herd  were  worried 
and  run  and  chased.  As  I  say,  we  were  allowed  $50  for  that  job 
and  we  haven't  got  our  money  yet.  I  have  been  so  disgusted  with 
it  that  I  have  never  asked  for  it.  This  chasing  damage  last  year 
was  the  worst  we  ever  had.  If  we  could  rent  pastures  that  are 
lying  idle  and  you  would  keep  the  dogs  away  from  our  sheep,  we 
would  have  fine  flocks,  but  we  cannot  raise  sheep  with  these  dogs 
running  loose  and  I  don't  know  just  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  our  hill  farms.  We  have  bells  on  about  half  the  sheep.  A 
neighbor  went  down  to  the  pasture  the  other  day,  went  down  into 
a  ravine  and  in  a  few  minutes  along  came  a  hound  and  two  shep- 
herds, looking  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  They  didn't 
happen  to  do  any  damage,  but  went  about  their  business.  They 
generally  work  in  pairs  or  threes.  I  know  if  I  have  a  sheep  that 
gets  out  of  the  pasture  and  goes  over  on  my  neighbor's  line,  he 
notifies  me  and  I  must  go  and  get  it  and  if  I  don't  he  either  sues 
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me  and  I  have  to  settle,  but  the  dogs  go  right  through  our  pasture 
and  we  canno*  stop  it;  there  are  no  marks  on  them  to  control  them, 
and  it  is  their  nature  to  chase  sheep.  Wool  at  25  cents  a  pound 
is  a  good  business,  in  my  opinion.  It  was  a  good  business  even 
when  wool  was  below  35  cents  a  pound." 

Chaeles  W.  Labmon,  connected  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York,  called  before  the  C'oin- 
mitte  as  a  witness,  testified : 

"  We  had  a  question  sent  out  to  all  the  Farm  Bureau  ageuta. 
With  few  exceptions  the  answers  were  something  like  this :  *  i 
think  that  the  dog  problem  keeps  a  great  many  farmers  out  of  the 
sheep  business  and  the  reason  is  that  most  of  the  flocks  suffer  seri- 
ous damage  from  time  to  time,^  or  '  many  farmers  would  keep 
sheep  or  add  sheep  to  their  business  if  it  were  not  for  dogs.'  Our 
records  show  that  a  town  in  Washington  county  paid  for  damage 
in  1912,  $762 ;  1913,  $391 ;  1914,  $148 ;  1915,  $208 ;  the  last  two 
years  being  under  the  E^stration  Law,  when  the  dogs  that  did  this 
damage  were  traced  to  other  towns.  There  is  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  town  the  unit.  During  the  last  two  years  mentioned, 
this  town  had  a  dog  registration  law,  but  the  supervisor  who  was 
responsible  for  that  law  was  defeated,  ^  it  was  said  by  people  Who 
lived  in  the  back  districts  and  not  interested  in  the  sheep  industrj-, 
but  owned  dogs.'  Of  course,  an  increased  tax  does  not  keep  the 
dogs  from  killing  the  sheep,  but  it  tends  to  reduce  the  mimlxT  of 
dog-s  and  a  man  who  keeps  three  or  four,  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
a  high  tax  on  them,  will  get  rid  of  the  dogs.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  effective  to  make  the  town  the  unit  as  has  been  shown;  the 
dogs  will  invade  the  flocks  from  other  towns.  The  State  should 
be  the  unit.  We  had  a  bill  last  year  which  proposed  to  make  the 
owner  responsible  for  all  damage  done  to  domestic  stock  by  a  dog. 
to  give  the  owner  the  privilege  of  destroying  any  dogs  seen  harass- 
ing his  flock  or  any  live-stock,  whether  licensed  or  unlicensed.  The 
people  interested  in  the  development  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
State  say  to  us  that  the  only  effective  remedy  will  be  to  require 
the  owner  of  dogs  to  keep  them  secured  or  shut  up  during  tho 
night,  just  as  they  would  other  live-stock  during  those  hours  when 
great  danger  and  damages  were  done." 
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Professor  Hewby  M.  Winq^  of  the  Now  York  State  Agri- 
cwltnral  College,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

'^  The  most  obvious  fact  with  respect  to  the  sheep. industry  is 
that  it  is  greatly  on  the  wane  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There 
were  in  round  numbers  1,750,000  sheep  in  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1900.  This  had  been  reduced  to  930,000  in  1910.  These  are 
the  census  figures.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  that.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  and  you  ask  a  general 
farming  community  about  it  and  almost  universally  they  will  say 
it  is  the  difficulty  from  dogs,  but  I  was  inclined  to  the  idea  that  the 
number  of  sheep  had  declined  simply  because  other  lines  of  agri- 
cultural industry  have  proven  more  profitable.  We  have  a  herd 
of  dleep  ill  connection  with  the  Agricultural  college.  Up  to  two 
months  ago  I  could  have  said  that  we  had  not  been  troubled,  but 
we  have  had  dogs  in  the  sheep  in  the  last  two  months  —  the  first 
time  it  has  happened  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  fioek.  Our 
fences  are  rather  more  carefully  and  strongly  built  than  the 
average  fartn  sheep  fence,  but  we  never  have  taken  precautions 
to  put  them  up  at  night.  Tlie  dogs  in  the  last  two  months  have 
killed  nearly  twenty — ^  eighteen,  I  think,  is  the  exact  number. 
They  have  been  in  the  herd  three  different  times.  If  I  were  an 
ordinary  farmer  developing  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  result  would  be 
rather  disastrous  to  my  hopes.  It  is  certainly  logical  if  the  State 
pfrotects  the  deer  by  not  allowing  dogs  to  wander  at  large  in  the 
deer  forest  or  even  to  be  free  in  the  deei*  forest,  that  they  ought 
to  igocerfeise  equal  care  towards  the  sheep.  I  do  not  think  dogs  have 
any  practical  use  on  a  dairy  farm.  Good  dairying  does  not  require 
dairy  dogs.  The  dogs  almost  do  as  much  damage  to  the  dairy  as 
they  do  the  the  sheep.  Flocks  of  sheep  that  have  once  been  chased 
by  dogs  are  not  likely  to  be  worth  much  afterwards.  It  practically 
ruins  the  flock,  especially  at  certain  periods." 

«T.  T.  Eastman  ,  of  Binghamton,  Farm  Bureau  agent  for 
B^roome  county,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee, 
testified: 

"  There  is  in  this  county  considerable  hill  land.  It  is  rather 
low  in  price.  Some  would  not  bring  more  than  $5  an  acre.  I  think 
the  sheep  industry,  if  properly  protected,  would  have  a  profitable 
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place  on  these  lands,  but  you  would  have  to  do  something  about 
the  dog  question.  That  is  the  drawback  that  has  driven  a  great 
many  sheep  men  out  of  business.  If  the  sheep  could  be  protected 
against  harm  as  easily  as  the  cow  or  the  horse,  a  great  many 
more  sheep  would  bo  kept  on  our  cheap  lands.  It  costs  a  man 
$100  to  have  a  dog  loose  in  the  Adirondack  forest  fifteen  minutes, 
but  he  can  have  a  dog  loose  on  a  sheep  farm  without  costing  him 
a  cent.  In  other  words,  we  protect  the  deer  better  from  being 
hounded  than  we  protect  the  sheep." 

Chakles  Stark,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee, 
testified : 

"  I  live  in  Pawling,  N.  Y.  The  farm  I  live  on  I  was  bom  on 
and  worked  on  when  my  father  died.  He  supported  it;  gave  me 
half  and  my  son  half.  My  son  went  into  the  sheep  business  in  a 
small  way.  He  bought  about  twelve  or  fifteen  sheep  and  sold  the 
old  ones  and  kept  the  lambs  and  had  got  a  very  nice  flock  of  sheep, 
up  to  41  sheep.  He  had  a  thoroughbred  ram  we  got  from  Ward- 
ville  and  he  was  very  proud  of  his  sheep.  One  night  last  October 
he  had  41  and  in  the  morning  he  found  26  of  them  jammed  around 
the  bam  and  the  stock  pen,  tore  up  and  spoiled  and  gone,  and 
the  others  were  destroyed.  He  had  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  there  he 
was,  out  of  sheep  business  in  the  turning  over  of  your  hand.  No 
redress.  We  have  had  the  same  experience  with  a  neighbor,  only 
the  neighbor  is  still  in  the  business  as  he  had  about  25  of  hii 
killed,  but  they  were  scattered  over  more  and  he  saved  a  good 
share  of  his  flock.  My  son  received  from  the  board  of  supervisors 
about  $6  apiece.  Even  though  he  received  the  full  amount  for 
the  sheep  killed,  it  wouldn't  cover  the  amount  of  loss,  as  it  put 
him  out  of  business  and  he  was  proud  of  his  sheep.  They  were 
doing  very  well,  and  with  him  it  was  chickens  and  sheep  and  not 
so  much  milk  business,  and  he  thought  he  had  solved  the  problem 
of  making  his  farm  a  success.  He  was  making  good  on  the 
chickens  and  on  the  sheep  and  it  was  pretty  hard  to  go  to  bed  at 
night  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  be  put  out  of  the  sheep 
business.  The  experience  we  have  had  is  that  it  is  very  seldom 
the  neighbor's  dogs.  They  have  a  tendency  to  go  a  long  distance 
from  home  to  kill  the  sheep ;  that  was  the  case  of  Neighbor  Hooker. 
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He  shot  one  of  the  dogd  and  did  not  kill  it  and  it  escaped  in  the 
brush  and  was  discovered  cutting  over  the  mountains  five  or  six 
miles  away.    They  could  not  follow  it  up," 

John  McNamaba,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  live  in  the  town  of  Warren  in  Herkimer  county.  I  have 
stopped  making  winter  milk  and  am  going  to  make  summer  milk 
and  get  some  sheep.  The  only  trouble  is  the  dogs.  Within  six 
vceks  the  dogs  have  practically  destroyed  four  fine  flocks  in  our 
town.  Every  boy  has  got  a  hunt  dog  and  a  bird  dog  and  the 
mother  has  got  a  pet  dog.  •  I  believe,  with  Professor  Warren,  that 
a  good  dairy  dog  does  more  harm  to  a  dairy  than  a  bad  dog  does 
to  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  dog  ought  to  be  shown  no  favor  as  a  dairy 
proposition.  In  order  to  bring  back  the  sheep  industry  in  my 
locality,  there  has  got  to  be  some  law  framed  that  will  protect 
them.  I  have  got  a  pretty  good  account  and  have  figured  on 
getting  some  new  fencing  and  about  four  weeks  ago  I  drove  down 
into  the  town  of  Maryland  and  bought  22  sheep  at  $6.25,  and 
lambs  together,  I  bought  the  bunch  as  they  ran.  I  am  going  to 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  them." 

Clark  Allis,  of  Medina,  Orleans  county,  testified : 

"  I  had  at  one  time  500  breeding  ewes,  but  attack  after  attack 
by  dogs,  both  worthless  curs  and  upper  crust  dogs,  have  cut  me 
down  to  under  200  ewes.  Some  years,  dogs  have  been  in  my  flock 
four  times,  and  I  am  behind  two  years  now  on  claims  against  the 
town,  and  there  is  no  money  to  pay  mine  or  other  claims.  The 
Wells  Brothers  near  me  were  in  the  spring  or  winter  lamb  busi- 
ness. A  couple  of  years  ago  the  dogs  got  into  the  flock  just  before 
the  ewes  were  put  into  the  barn  for  the  winter.  Most  of  the  lambs 
were  bom  dead.  This  practically  ruined  their  valuable  flock  of 
sheep.  In  October,  1916,  my  sheep  were  lambing.  The  dogs 
killed  five  lambs  one  night.  Eleven  were  bom  dead  within  a  few 
days  and  many  of  the  ewes  will  never  be  worth  anything  except 
for  what  wool  they  had.  I  have  had  sheep  bitten  by  a  dog  with 
rabies  and  had  the  sheep  go  mad.    I  have  had  as  high  as  32  killed 
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and  bitten  one  night  My  best  friend  was  bitten  with  a  dog  with 
mbieB.  I  have  been  bttten  four  times  by  worthlees  cuib.  Tke 
town  of  Eidgway,  Orleans  county,  has  over  forar  hundred  dog&  and 
only  100  are  licensed.  The  dogs  are  mad ;  the  sheep  are  mad,  and 
Clark  AUis  is  the  maddest  one  in  the  whole  bunch.  In  1914  and 
1915,  the  town  of  Eidgway  had  over  $1,200  dog  damage  to  sheep. 
A  brindle  bull  dog  figured  in  every  deal  where  any  dogs  were 
seen,  but  no  one  could  kill  him  or  find  whose  dog  it  was  for 
months.  The  town  still  owes  me  for  that  year.  Is  it  right  or  just, 
and  can  we  keep  sheep  in  N'ew  York  under  this  situation  ?  "  * 

WiNFiELD  S.  Peck,  of  North  Norwich,  Chenango  county, 
called  as  a  witness,  testified : 

"  I  had  a  herd  of  130  sheep  one  year,  but  the  dogs  chased  them 
and  our  own  dogs  would  go  out  and  kill  somebody  eWs  and  we 
had  to  pay  them  and  finally  we  went  out  of  the  sheep  business 
and  went  into  the  dairy  business.  I  do  not  think  if  we  regulated 
the  keeping  of  dogs  it  would  bring  back  the  sheep  industry  to  this 
section,  as  it  requires  too  much  care  to  raise  lambs  and  wool  and 
keep  them  fiourishing.  This  section  is  better  adapted  to  the  dairy 
intei'ests.     That  is  what  we  want  to  follow." 

J.  G.  Wabd,  of  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, testified: 

"  There  are  very  few  sheep  in  our  county.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
fence  against  them  and  the  dogs  bother  them.  If  the  dogs  did 
not  bother  them,  I  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  proposition." 

J.  P.  DoiG,  of  Meredith,  Delaware  county,  called  as  a  witiie<i» 
testified : 

^'  I  always  kept  a  few  sheep  until  two  years  ago.  Then  my 
fences  could  not  hold  them.  They  were  wiser  than  I  was  and 
wandered  over  the  place.  I  got  more  clear  money  out  of  the  i^m 
sheep  I  had  than  anything  I  had  on  the  farm,  but  they  got  so  wise 
they  would  travel  over  the  whoie  farm  at  night  and  be  back  in  the 
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lot  in  the  momiBg,  so  I  sold  them.  They  showed  an  average 
pwAt  better  than  dairying.  I  had  nothing  on  my  farm  that  I 
could  get  more  dear  money  from  than  I  had  from  those  few 
filieep.    There  is  no  sheep  at  all  in  my  neighborhood  now." 

Emmett  a.  Cook,  of  Homellsville,  N.  Y.,  called  as  a  witness 
bef oare  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  have  31  sheep  at  the  present  time.  In  the  spring  I  had  57. 
The  dogs  got  in  them  in  the  spring  and  slaughtered  a  lot  of  them 
in  May.  I  don't  know  whose  dogs  they  were.  They  had  been  in 
my  flocks  once  before  about  four  years  ago  and  killed  about  30  or 
46  per  cent,  of  them  and  ruined  the  flock  then,  and  they  ruined 
the  floci  this  year.  I  put  in  a  claim  to  the  supervisors  and  got 
$10  a  head  for  breeding  ewes,  and  $8  for  rams,  by  way  of  damages. 
They  tore  up  seventeen  one  morning  about  six  o'clock ;  two  dogs,  I 
caught  them  at  it  but  could  not  identify  the  dogs.  The  ewes  were 
hi^  grade  Shropshires.  The  flock  is  ruined  for  a  year  or  two 
nearly.  Of  course,  they  allowed  us  something  for  that  damage; 
I  was  allowed  $308  for  the  17  ewes  and  the  lambs  and  damage 
to  the  flock.  I  had  a  registered  buck  that  was  killed.  I  don't 
know  of  any  dogs  in  Steuben  county  that  are  worth  anything. 
If  a  man  would  come  along  and  offer  to  buy  my  flock  at  the  same 
prices  allowed  me  for  damages  I  would  not  desire  to  sell.  I 
was  tempted  to  sell  them  all  out  for  a  short  time,  but  I  have 
gotten  a  Kttle  more  grit  than  I  did  have  and  have  bought  a  few 
more  and  am  going  to  stick  to  it.  There  is  better  money  in  sheep 
fanning  than  in  dairying  at  present  prices.  My  farm  is  a  sheep 
farm,  fenced  with  woven  wire  fences  that  cost  25  to  35  cents  a  rod 
for  the  wire.  I  had  my  own  posts.  A  dog  law  that  would  satisfy 
the  sheep  men  would  be  a  law  compelling  every  man  to  muzzle 
his  dog  and  know  where  he  is  at  all  times.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
law  that  prevented  dogs  from  running  at  large  unless  accompanied 
by  the  owner.  There  are  efforts  being  made  by  the  sheep  farmers 
but  they  don't  seem  to  go.  Sportsmen  can  get  everything  they 
want,  but  the  farmers  don't  get  anything  they  want  Our  board 
of  supervisors  did  the  best  they  could  four  or  five  years  ago;  they 
passed  an  ordinance  that  they  should  register  the  doga  and  pay 
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a  tax.  It  is  enforced  some.  The  city  dogs  are  the  ones  that  do 
the  trouble.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  dairy  d(^,  but  the  mongrels 
from  the  town.  If  the  law  were  enforced  by  State  authorities  it 
would  be  better.  There  are  only  one  or  two  other  flocks  in  our 
whole  town.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  nearly  every  farmer  had  a 
small  flock,  but  they  were  driven  out  in  discouragement  by  the 
havoc  committed  by  the  dogs.  Two-thirds  of  our  town  is  better 
adapted  to  sheep  raising  than  anything  else.  Every  man,  or  nearly 
all  of  them,  would  be  in  the  sheep  business  to-day  if  it  Avere  not 
for  the  dogs.  A  law  that  gave  me*  the  right  to  shoot,  on  sight, 
every  dog  not  accompanied  by  its  owner  would  not  improve  my 
condition,  as  I  do  that  now.  If  we  had  a  State  constabulary  with 
a  provision  that  the  State  officer  should  execute  any  dog  wandering 
at  large  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  wouldn't  make  much  dif- 
ference up  our  way,  we  do  that  anyway,  but  that  is  not  the 
protection.  You  have  got  to  reach  into  those  towns  where  the 
dogs  come  from.  If  there  were  no  dogs  in  the  cities,  there  would 
not  be  much  harm  done.  We  place  them  in  the  city  nearly  every 
time  we  catch  them  at  it;  bird  dogs  and  hounds  and  mongrels  of 
all  kinds;  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  difference  in  the  breed 
The  dogs  that  destroyed  my  flock  the  last  time  were  in  them  about 
an  hour,  as  near  as  I  can  learn.  A  neighbor  heard  them  and 
caught  them  at  it  and  notified  me.  They  just  kill  them  for  the 
love  of  killing;  tear  them  all  to  pieces.  I  say  that  the  vagrant 
dogs  have  driven  the  sheep  industry  practically  out  of  this  county. 
In  the  old  days  when  everybody  had  sheep  our  markets  were  full 
of  lamb  and  mutton  that  could  be  bought  very  reasonably,  but  it 
was  a  good  business  even  then.  It  was  a  good  deal  better  now,  but 
the  people  that  work  in  those  factories  in  Homell  cannot  go  into 
the  market  and  find  plenty  of  mutton  and  lamb  there  throughout 
the  year  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  price  they  pay  now  is  very 
high,  so  that  those  city  dogs  cost  their  owners  good  hard  money 
every  year  in  the  consequent  high  price  of  lamb,  mutton  and 
clothing." 


•  •  • 

•  •  •. 
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Lewis  F.  Allen^  a  aheep  raiser  of  Macedon,  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.,  gave  the  Committee  the  following  statement: 

"  My  sheep  story  is  a  deplorable  one.  We  wanted  to  keep  100 
breeding  ewes  on  the  farm  and  had  a  good  start  with  58  registered 
Shropshires.  The  dogs  attacked  them  first  August  20,  1916,  and 
on  four  other  occasions  between  that  date  and  January  6,  1917, 
when  the  last  attack  occurred.  I  have  tried  everything  from 
watching  all  night  a  great  many  nights  to  keeping  them  closely 
housed.  On  January  6th,  the  dogs  dug  a  hole  under  the  shed  door 
and  killed  five  breeding  ewes.  Our  total  loss  since  August  20th 
is  34  head  of  registered  ewes ;  12  of  them  were  ewe  lambs  —  the 
.rest,  all  bred  ewes  or  ewes  with  lamb.  The  loss  in  our  county  in 
1916  is  the  greatest  we  have  ever  had,  and  the  loss  for  that  year 
is  not  included  in  the  abstract  of  dog  damage  which  I  have  made 
and  added  to  this  statement.  The  loss  for  the  year  1913  also  is 
not  included  in  the  following  statement.  We  are  literally  over-run 
with  dc^  of  every  description  during  the  days  when  hunting 
pheasants  is  permitted,  and  the  sheep  are  on  the  run  most  of  the 
time  on  these  days.  The  damage  to  sheep,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  must  be  attended  to  at  once  as  flies  soon  attack  wounded 
or  killed  sheep  and  it  is  necessary  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  to 
promptly  dispose  of  them.  The  dogs  from  the  city  of  Canandaigua 
are  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  damage  in  the  town  of 
Canandaigua,  and  the  dogs  within  cities  of  the  third-class,  at 
least,  should  be  included  in  any  proposed  measure  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  sheep.  Give  the  farmer  at  least  permission 
to  kill  a  dog  found  at  large  upon  his  farm  without  license  tag 
attached.  This  county  is  infested  with  dogs  and  unless  some  way 
is  found  to  decrease  the  number  sheep  raising  will  be  a  lost  art. 
In  our  county  the  number  has  decreased  from  100,000  in  1900  to 
35,000  in  1915.  An  industry  at  least  worth  $350,000,  even  at  this 
day,  is  being  ruined  by  a  few  thousand  dogs  worth  nothing  to  the 
human  family.  I  append  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
paid  out  by  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  county  by  towns  from  the 
years  1900  to  1915,  excluding,  of  course,  the  year  1913  and  the 
year  1916.  The  records  of  the  towns  show  payments  in  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 
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Bristol $1,310  75 

Canadice 531  75 

East  Bloorafield 1^01  50 

Canan^aigua 4,998  76 

Farmington 1*949  60 

Geneva 39^  90 

Gorlvam 1,039  50 

Hopewell 414  00 

Manchester 2,080  00 

Naples 4»2  75 

Phdps 1,004  25 

Richmond 1,192  83 

Seneca 1,244  00 

South  Brifltol   905  50 

Victor 2,^3  25 

Weat  Bloomfield  999  75 

Total ' $M,811  08* 


Space  does  not  permit  the  Cominittee  to  accompany  this  report 
with  more  testunjCMiy  of  similar  nature.  The  evidence  t^keji  by 
the  Committee  upon  these  hearingB  and  upon  all  tie  subjeets 
touched  upon  in  its  work  is  contained  in  thirteen  volu^xe8  con- 
sisting  of  approximately  twelve  thousand  pages,  iind  evidence  of 
a  aimilar  nature  appears  in  many  places  in  those  volumes.  The 
purpose  in  presenting  these  extracts  from  the  testimony  is  to  pre- 
sent the  problems  in  the  language  of  the  witnesses  and  merely  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  testimony.  The  testimony  here  qupted 
or  summarized  is  corroborated  by  numerous  other  witnesses.  The 
flock  at  Cornell  Univei-sity  and  at  the  Masonic  Home  near  Utica 
were  both  ravaged  last  season. 

It  seems  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  this  testimony  that  if 
the  dogs,  or  the  lack  of  protection  from  dogs,  is  not  the  direct 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  business  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  State, 
that  at  least  the  failure  of  the  State  to  provide  an  adequate  (Jog 
law  imposes  a  serious  burden  upon  the  industry  and  interposes 
a  serious  obstruction  to  the  restoration  of  the  business.  To  longer 
permit  the  ravages  of  an  animal  of  so  little  economic  value  aa  the 
stray  dog  to  prevent  the  farmers  of  the  State  engaging  in  a  profit- 
able industry  and  one  which  inevitably  brings  great  wealth  to  our 
people  and  provides  an  abundant  supply  of  both  food  and  clothing, 
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would  certainly  be  a  serious  error.  The  Committee  unhesitatingly 
reeommends  the  enactment  of  a  measure  so  drastic  in  its  terms  and 
with  such  ample  provision  for  its  effective  enforcement  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  for  any  considerable  group  in  a  com- 
munity to  assert  that  the  absence  of  sheep  husbandry  from  this 
State  is  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  flocks 
by  stray  dogs.  In  1806,  1,068  sheep  were  killed  by  dogs  in  Dela- 
ware county  and  over  1,100  in  Niagara  county  alone. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farm  Bulletin 
^o.  662,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Dogs  fhe  Main  Cause  of  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  Sheep 

**  Sheep-killing  dogs  are  not  only  recognized  as  the  worst  «iemy 
of  eastern  flockmasters  at  the  present  time,  but  are  known  to  be 
the  principal  cause  of  so  marked  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep 
kept  on  farms.  The  moral  effect  upon  all  persons  who  have  seen 
sheep  killed,  injured,  or  frightened  by  dogs  is  far  more  destructive 
to  the  industry  than  the  actual  damage  sustained.  No  farmer 
contemplating  the  raising  of  sheep  is  likely  to  venture  on  the  en- 
tierprise  while  the  flocks  of  his  neighbors  are  continually  meeting 
reverses  through  the  attacks  of  dogs,  as  the  ultimate  financial 
losses  following  such  reverses  are  incalculable.  Dog  depredations 
to  flocks  are  not  only  disheartening  and  discouraging  to  the  flock- 
master,  but  they  also  break  up  breeding  plans  and  render  flocks 
restless  and  non-productiva  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
published  in  an  eastern  farm  paper  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
sheep  owners  are  finally  forced  out  of  the  business  if  attacks  by 
dogs  are  long  continued.  It  also  expresses  the  general  sentiment 
of  sheep-owning  farmers  toward  dogs : 

^  We  have  grown  faint-hearted  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
she^pless.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  last  of  the  sheep  were 
driven  off  the  farm.  I  watched  those  old  Merino  ewes  and 
their  foldy  necked  lambs  walk  down  the  road  and  out  of  sight 
and  a  lump  came  in  my  throat  and  the  tears  were  not  very  far 
back- 
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'  Xow  these  ewes,  the  remnant  of  the  flock,  are  gone.  Be- 
cause we  have  lost  interest  ?  No ;  far  from  it.  I  would  walk 
farther  to  see  a  good  Merino  than  any  other  animal.  Do  we 
think  tariff  changes  have  permanently  knocked  the  industry 
into  a  cocked  hat?  No;  not  that  We  think  the  future  is 
bright,  and  the  golden  hoof  will  be  worth  as  much,  perhaps 
more,  as  a  woolgrower  as  in  years  just  past,  and  we  axe  plan- 
ning to  have  the  Merino  again  in  the  bam  and  pasture.  The 
one  reason  for  present  abandonment  would  be  shouted  by 
thousands  of  shepherds  if  the  question  were  put  —  just  dogs? 
Old  stuff?  Yes;  but  it's  ever  new  to  the  sheepman  of  eastern 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  to  flock  owners 
everywhere.  The  man  who  has  walked  out  to  his  pasture  to 
find  dead,  tora,  bleeding,  crippled  and  scared  sheep  will  ap- 
preciate what  I  say. 

'Reclaim  (a  farm  in  Ohio)  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
small  towns  with  a  dog  population  of  200;  1  mile  away  on 
another  side  is  another  town,  2  miles  away  on  the  remaining 
side  still  another  town,  both  with  more  dogs  than  people.  We 
have  found  our  sheep  dead,  found  them  with  throats  cut  and 
legs  torn  off,  found  them  huddled  together  in  the  farthest 
corner,  found  them  scared  out  on  the  public  highway,  in  our 
neighbor's  fields,  and  4  miles  from  home.  The  foreigner's 
dog  has  chased  them.  The  neighbor's  dog  has  chased  them. 
Dogs  of  all  kinds  seen  and  \mseen  have  had  a  whack  at  our 
Merinos.  "Why  don't  you  shoot  them?"  "Why  don't  you 
keep  your  sheep  near  the  bam  ?"  "  I'd  poison  the  whole  dog 
tribe,"  and  many  like  remarks  are  made  by  folks  who  don't 
know.  You  who  have  had  experience  know  that  it's  no  small 
task  to  bring  the  sheep  to  the  bam  at  early  dusk  every  night 
and  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  pasture  by  day  or  keep  a 
musket  strapped  to  your  back  or  standing  in  a  handy  fence 
comer  while  in  the  field  and  at  the  head  of  the  bed  at  night. 
It's  unlawful  to  scatter  poison,  and  not  altogether  safe* 

'  We  read  and  w^ite  and  legislate,  debate  and  discuss,  quar- 
antine and  inspect  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  cattle.    Like- 
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Avise  do  we  agitate  over  hog  cholera  and  horse  glanders.  Oui 
trees  and  plants  are  inspected,  and  we  insist  on  investigations 
and  regulations  and  the  stamping  out  of  various  things.  All 
this  is  good.  But  the  dog  that  has  done  more  to  ruin  an 
industry  to  which  many  men  owe  all  they  possess  goes 
marching  on  uncontrolled  and  uninvestigated,  throttling  our 
choicest  breeding  ewes,  chasing  the  calves,  rushing  through 
the  hen  yard  and  hog  lot,  carrying  hog  cholera  on  his  feet, 
carrying  stomach  worms  and  parasites  internal  and  external, 
spreading  rabies,  tramping  over  flower  bed  or  back  porch, 
practically  unrestrained,  enjoying  undisputed  rights,  and  all 
for  what?  "Where  is  the  man  who  can  tell  what  great  or 
good  thing  the  dog  family  has  done  to  merit  all  this  ?  Why 
is  it  that  dog  laws  are  nearer  dead  letters  than  anything  else 
on  the  statute  books  ?     *     *     * 

*  The  dog  owner  always  comes  back  like  this :  "My  dog 
won't  chase  sheep."  Oh,  false  or  deluded  man !  The  dog  does 
not  live  with  such  good  blood  in  his  veins  but  what  will 
develop  into  a  sheep  killer  if  given  an  opportunity.  I  have 
seen  too  many  pairs  composed  of  one  mongrel  and  one  pedi- 
gree<i  cur  crossing  the  farm  together  to  have  faith  in  dogdom. 
We're  hoping  that  the  sheep  and  wool  conference  at  Washing- 
ton will  be  the  beginning  of  great  things  for  sheep  husbandry. 
The  dog  was  discussed,  but  no  remedy  prescribed.  It's  a 
sorry  fact  that  custom  lias  so  overridden  the  law  that  the  dog 
is  still  on  top  regardless  of  dog  laws.' 

The  Habits  of  the  Sheep-Killing  Dog 

"  Sheep-killing  dogs  work  both  singly  and  in  groups,  but  usually 

in  twos  and  threes.    Thev  do  not  limit  their  attacks  to  the  flocks 
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of  the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  they  are  kept,  but  travel  for 
miles  in  all  directions,  spreading  destruction  in  the  flocks  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  Because  their  Avork  is  so  often  done 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  them 
in  the  act  of  worrying  the  sheep,  and  hence  they  can  seldom  be 
positively  identified. 
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"  The  ways  in  which  diflferent  dogs  attack  and  deetioy  vary 
greatly.  Some  dogs  aunply  kill  one  or  two  sheep  in  a  flock,  while 
others  continue  the  attack  until  all  the  sheep  are  either  destroyed 
or  crippled.  In  many  cases  where  large  numbers  are  killed  they 
are  neither  bitten  nor  wounded,  but  simply  chased  until  they  die 
from  exhaustion. 

^^After  a  dog  has  once  formed  the  habit  of  killing  sheep,  it 
seemii^ly  becomee  a  mania  with  him,  and  he  is  seld(»n,  if  ever, 
broken  of  it  He  not  only  destroys  sheep  himself,  but  leads  other 
dogs  to  the  work.  No  consideratioQ  should  be  given  such  dogs; 
if  additional  losses  to  flocks  from  this  source  are  to  be  avoided, 
they  should  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  their  habits  are  known." 

Estimated  Annual  Number  of  Sheep  Kitted  hp  Dogs 

"  That  dogs  are  a  real  hindrance  to  the  sheep  industry  is  not 
only  acclaimed  by  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  sheep  owners 
whoee  flocks  have  suffered  through  ravages  by  them,  but  is  verifled 
by  figmes  showing  a  conservatiTe  estimate  of  the  partial  loss  in- 
curred by  flockowners  during  the  year  1913.  These  figures,  giTen 
in  Table  I,  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of  county  treaeurers 
of  different  States,  giving  the  number  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs  and 
paid  for  by  the  several  counties  during  the  year.  Not  all  counties 
or  States  reported  these  losses,  as  in  many  cases  no  law  existed 
which  empowered  the  county  to  pay  for  sheep  killed ;  for  this  rea- 
son it  was  necessary  to  compute  the  total  loss  on  a  percentage 
basis. 
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State 

minora i 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

MassachuBotts 

Nebraska 

J^ew  Hampshire 

-New  York  

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

ToUl. 1,0S6 


Number  of 

sheep  in 

Number 

Total 

Counties 

counties 

of 
sheep 

sheep 
killed  in 

»■ 

Total 

Number 

( census 

paid  for 

State  at 

BQinJ^ 

reporting    1010) 

in  1913  same  ratio 

102 

72 

800,274 

1,347 

1^20 

02 

25 

314,580 

3,045 

12,749 

99 

76 

877,039 

8,026 

11,429 

12d 

68 

798,615 

4,016 

6,676 

23 

3 

21,792 

231 

2,384 

14 

11 

23,037 

258 

381 

03 

40 

112,506 

45 

153 

10 

2 

8,110 

56 

290 

62 

10 

180,261 

298 

1,446 

88 

61 

2,123,324 

9,619 

15,561 

67 

43 

501,131 

3,125 

5,306 

96 

25 

272,627 

100 

266 

14 

2 

15,794 

56 

415 

100 

56 

494,799 

.  2,873 

4,356 

^5 

18 

289,094 

1,589 

4,513 

602     6,836,042  34,683         67,934 


"  Twenty  one  farm  States  not  shown  in  the  above  table  have 
^,851,000  sheep.  At  the  same  average  rate  of  loss  these  21  States 
would  lose  annually  39,826  sheep,  making  a  total  annual  loss  for 
36  farm  States  of  107,760  sheep. 

"^  While  the  estimated  annual  loss  in  numbers  of  sheep  killed 
by  dogs  shown  in  the  table  is  seemingly  small,  in  that  it  is  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  farm  States,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  1  per  cent  loss  on  a  business  that  is 
being  conducted  on  a  5  or  6  per  cent  profit  basis  is  serious  and 
-clearly  cuts  the  average  profits  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry  by 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  that  should  be  received.  But  the 
actual  loss  incurred  is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  is  here  given, 
as  this  partial  loss  is  estimated  only  upon  sheep  repoited  as  killed 
and  paid  for  by  counties ;  it  is  known  that  there  are  many  killed 
which  are  not  reported.  Then  too,  this  estimate  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  retardation  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry suflfered  through  prospective  sheep  men  being  kept  out  of 
it  on  account  of  the  d(^  problem.     As  has  been  previously  stated. 
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the   ultimate   losses   from    sources   of   this   nature   can   not   be 
estimated." 

Present  State  Dog  Law 

The  present  State  dog  law  is  absolutely  ineffective  and  fails  in 
its  purpose  either  to  protect  the  flocks  or  to  compensate  the  owners 
for  sheep  when  killed.  Practically,  the  State  has  no  useful  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject  at  this  time. 

Enforcement 

Any  dog  law  is  valueless  unless  it  carries  with  it  by  its  own 
weight  effective  measures  for  its  enforcement,  which  should  be 
State-wide  and  uniform,  except  perhaps  in  the  first  and  second- 
class  cities. 

Virginia  Legislation 

At  the  1914  session  of  the  Virginia  State  Legislature,  an  act 
was  passed  that  dogs  should  not  be  peimitted  to  run  at  large.  It 
is  a  misdemeanor  for  the  owner  of  a  dog  to  allow  the  same  to  leave 
his  premises  unattended,  and  for  dogs  taxed  by  incorporated  vill- 
ages or  cities  to  leave  the  city  limits  under  like  conditions.  Any 
person  is  at  liberty  to  kill  a  dog  ranging  or  running  at  large  un- 
attended outside  of  the  limits  of  a  city  or  incorporated  village. 
If  this  law  is  applied  and  enforced,  as  is  said  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin,  the  sheep  industry  can  suffer 
no  damage  from  dogs  and  losses  from  that  source  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Proposed  Law 

A  dog  law  should  be  enacted  in  this  State:  Pirst,  placing  a 
license  fee  or  tax  on  each  dog,  making  it  expensive  to  keep  a  worth- 
less one;  second,  providing  that  a  dog  may  be  killed  by  any  one, 
(a)  when  caught  chasing  or  killing  sheep  or  other  live-stock  or 
poultry;  (b)  when  caught  off  the  owner's  premises  unattended, 
ranging  or  running  at  large;  (c)  when  not  duly  licensed.  Also 
providing  that  dogs  should  be  killed  by  the  local  authorities  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  (a)  when  it  is  established  before  a 
magistrate  that  the  owner  or  harborer  has  failed  to  pay  the  tax 
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and  secured  the  license  for  the  animal  within  the  time  allowed 
•by  law;  (b)  that  within  a  period  of  four  months  prior  to  the  com- 
plaint to  the  magistrate,  the  dog  has  worried  or  pursued  sheep  or 
other  live-stock  or  poultry,  or  injured  the  same;  (c)  when  it  is 
proved  before  the  magistrate  that  within  a  period  of  four  months 
before  the  complaint,  the  animal  has  been  permitted  to  range 
and  rim  at  large  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  or  incorporated 
village  unattended  or  not  under  reasonable  control.  Third:  In 
addition,  the  act  should  provide  for  an  adequate  fund  and  to 
promptly  pay  all  established  sheep  damage  claims. 

The  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  has  issued  the 
following  statement  upon  this  subject,  which  is  included  in  this 
report  because  of  its  statistical  value,  and  the  same  is  respectfully 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  L^islature.  It  seems  to  be  a  question 
of  food  and  fabrics  versus  dogs.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  applies  more  emphatically  to  the  State  of  Xew  York  than 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania : 

More  Sheep  Vital  Need  of  America 

"According  to  statistics,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
consumes  more  wheat  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Australia.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the 
meat-packing  industry  holds  the  first  place  among  all  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  product, 
and,  according  to  the  census,  the  output  of  the  meat-packing  indus- 
try of  this  country  was  valued  at  $1,370,000,000. 

"  During  a  recent  year  the  production  of  meats  on  the  hoof  on 
the  American  farm  is  given  as  8,265,000,000  pounds  of  beef, 
409,000,000  pounds  of  veal,  987,000,000  pounds  of  mutton  and 
lamb,  and  6,856,000,000  pounds  of  pork. 

"  The  meat  supply  of  this  country  is  practically  all  domestic 
production,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  meat  food  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity for  our  population.  The  increased  cost  for  the  table  of  meat 
products  during  late  years  has  caused  wide  discussion  and  has 
affected  the  living  expenses  of  every  family.  The  cause  for  this 
advance  in  meat  prices  has  been  very  widely  attributed  to  manipu- 
lation by  the  big  meat  packers  and  they  have  been  sharply  criticised 
as  being  the  cause  of  these  higher  prices.    It  is,  however,  the  gen- 


erally  accepted  maxim  of  trade  that'prices  are  regulated  by  supply 
and  danand,  and  the  careful  consideration  of  statistics  will  show 
quite  plainly  that  it  is  this  law  which  has  operated  to  advance  the 
price  of  meats. 

Cost  of  Sheep  Rises 

"  To  take  up  this  question  as  it  relates  especially  to  sheep.  In 
1901  sheep  sold  on  the  hoof  at  7  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound,  in 
1915  at  12  cents  per  pound  —  and  in  applying  this  law  of  supply 
and  demand  it  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  statistics,  the 
number  of  sheep  of  sheep-bearing  age  in  1901  was  41,008,000, 
whilst  in  1915  the  number  was  30,668,000,  a  decrease  of  5,235,- 
000,  and  that  during  this  period  the  population  increased  from 
about  80,000,000  to  100,000,000;  in  other  words,  about  25  per 
cent. 

"  Of  course,  correlative  to  this  situation  as  regards  the  meat 
supply  from  sheep,  the  supply  of  wool  for  clothing  pui'poses  shows 
relatively  the  same  results. 

"  The  need  of  our  people  for  warm  clothing  made  from  wool 
is  as  imperative  as  their  need  for  meat  There  has  been  no  time, 
even  when  this  country  produced  the  largest  quantity  of  wool, 
that  this  production  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple for  clothing,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  very  large 
quantities  from  foreign  countries  to  meet  those  requirements. 

^'  The  space  of  this  article  is  not  sufficient  to  go  fully  into  de- 
tails of  the  history  of  the  wool  production  of  this  coimtry,  but  it 
can  be  stated  generally  that  the  sheep  industry  has  followed  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  that  during  its  progress  has  showm  the 
greatest  production  from  time  to  time  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  there  were  available  vast  areas  of  cheap  land  not  yet  utilized 
for  the  production  of  cereal  crops. 

"  The  fact,  however,  can  be  stated  briefly  that  it  is  apparent 
to  those  who  are  cognizant  of  the  situation  today  that  the  wool 
industry  has  reached  the  height  of  its  production  in  this  respect, 
and  we  must  now  turn  to  the  small  farmers  for  assistance  to  in- 
crease our  flocks. 

"  The  development  for  the  last  few  years  has  shown  an  alarming 
condition  in  regard  to  the  decrease  of  our  flocks,  and  it  should  be 
impressed  upon  every  one  that  it  is  an  imperative  national  ecoiio- 


The  champion  of  the  Dutchess  Qounty  Dairy  Improvement  Association  in  1916 
This  cow  gave  13,270  pounds  of  milk  containing  427.7  pounds  of  butter  fat 
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ndc  piopoeition  to  have  tibia  diminution  of  our  supplies  of  this 
nature  checked.  And,  moreover^  looking  to  the  future,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  action  must  be  taken  to  increase  our  production  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population. 

"As  regards  the  situation  of  our  people  for  supplies  from  abroad, 
the  development  of  this  great  war  has  shown  us  plainly  that  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers  in  regard  to  these  supplies. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  which  aiBFects  us  not  only  as  an  economic 
proposition,  but  also  as  a  national  policy  of  preparedness,  to  be 
independently  situated  to  meet  a  possible  demand  for  the  clothing 
of  our  army  and  our  navy. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  produce 
practically  all  necessary  supplies  of  wool  and  mutton  in  its  own 
territory,  and  if  we  fail  to  do  so  and  do  not  meet  the  situation 
which  is  developing,  It  will  be  due  entirely  to  culpable  neglect 
and  apathy  on  our  part^ 

"  We  have  great  areas  of  land  especially  adapted  to  raising 
sheep  in  small  flocks,  which  are  xmproductive  today,  and  which 
can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
And  right  here  in  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  British 
Islands,  whose  area  is  equal,  approximately,  to  only  two-fifths  of 
the  area  of  the  State  of  Texas,  produced  in  1915  approximately 
120,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  whilst  the  total  production  of  the 
entire  United  States  was,  approximately,  288,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  and  moreover,  figuring  on  the  usual  basis  of  scoured  produc- 
tion, the  amount  produced  of  clean  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  practically  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  clean  wool  produced  in 
the  United  States.  From  this  comparison  between  the  relative 
position  of  sheep  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  the  United  States, 
the  figures  for  consumption  by  the  people  of  these  two  countries 
shows  logically  as  follows:  The  people  of  the  United  States  eat 
6M>  pounds  of  mutton  per  capita,  while  the  English  eat  26 
pounds  per  capita. 

Great  Sheep  Country  Idle 

"Throughout  the  hill  and  mountain  ranges  which  stretch  along 
our  entire  eastern  section  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia  are 
thousands  of  acres  now  practically  unproductive  which  should  be 
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utilized  for  the  purpoto  of  raising  ebeep.  We  are  in  the  position 
«f  a  man  ivho  has  a  piant  equij^^  for  the  pioiitAUe  pxoducdDn 
of  needed  material,  but  iivhoee  vaatkiiiBTy  lies  idle  and  mapiroduo- 
tive  because  he  is  too  shiftlaee  and  lazy  to  apeatKte  it. 

*^  In  OUT  own  State  of  PenzMylTwuti,  ioft  instance,  we  have  con- 
ditions which  are  tjpioal  of  thoae  whieh  exist  tfaroog^Qut  the  sec- 
tions above  noted.  We  have  many  acres  of  hill  and  valley  suitable 
for  sbe^  raising  where  in  former  years  oould  be  found  a  much 
greater  number  of  sheep  than  exists  today. 

'^  Statistics  show  that  the  ftoeks  of  afaeep  have  decreased  in  this 
State  during  the  last  seven  years ;  that  the  production  of  wool  has 
fallen  off  33  1/3  p«r  cent.  Xow  let  it  be  kno<wn  and  thoaroughly 
understood  that  the  fundamental  cause  for  the  decrease  of  sheep 
is  the  fact  that  the  wtvages  of  dogs  liiroughout  our  rural  districts 
have  so  discouraged  farmers  that  they  have  gi\'en  up  keeping  sheep 
to  a  large  extent,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  statistics  quoted. 

5,000  Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs  in  Peivnsylvania 

"  Notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of  dogs  killed  in  the 
agricultural  counties,  the  slaughter  of  sheep  by  dogs  made  a  sub- 
stantial increase  during  1915  over  the  previous  year.  Mad  dogs 
also  gathered  in  a  large  toll  of  horses,  mules,  cattlb  ard  swine  than 
the  year  before,  according  to  a  statistical  table  just  prepared  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'*  Deaths  of  5,808  sheep  during  1915  are  attributed  to  dogs, 
the  number  killed  in  1914  Ijeing  5,187.  The  number  of  injured 
sheep  is  fixed  at  4,764,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  thousand  over  the 
year  before. 

"  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  amended  the  dog  laws 
to  make  them  decidedly  more  stringent,  these  amendmenls  going 
into  effect  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1916.  The  operation  of  this  law 
has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  give  intelligent  basis  as  to  whether 
it  Avill  bring  the  required  results  or  not.  It  is  common  experience 
that  good  laws  may  exist,  but  be  futile  from  lack  of  enforcement. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  strong  support  of  public  sentiment  and 
public  interest  behind  the  laws  to  make  them  effective,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  awakened  to  the 
facts  above  presented  and  interest  themselves  in  every  way  pos- 
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sible  to  see  tliat  these  laws  are  enforced,  because  it  affects  directly 
the  interests  of  the  two  fundamental  necessities  of  life  to  them : 
their  food  and  clothing. 

Sheep  versus  Dog 

"  The  question  resolves  itself  finally,  therefore,  into  the  propo- 
•ition,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  all  the  other  States^ 
-whetiier  the  people  are  going  to  tolerate  this  dog  nuisance  or  abate 
it  by  adequate  laws  strictly  enforced.  It  is  generally  conceded  by 
those  who  know  that  the  fanners  will  be  glad  to  increase  their 
flocks,  which  are  a  profitable  adjunct  to  any  farm,  if  they  are 
given  "die  needed  protection  from  dogs. 

"  It  is  not  the  desire  or  the  intention  to  annihilate  the  dog. 
The  writer  of  this  article  loves  a  good  dog.  It  should  be  realized, 
however,  that  the  possession  of  a  dog  must  be  governed  and  re- 
stricted by  wise  laws  which,  while  permittrng  their  existence,  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  a  source  of  damage  and  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. We  recognize,  for  instance,  the  value  of  the  motor-driven 
ear  as  a  means  of  transportation,  but  we  regulate  and  control  its 
operation;  we  recognize  the  tremendous  value  of  our  great  rail- 
way systems,  but  these,  also,  we  regulate  and  control. 

'^  Let  us  therefore,  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  regulation  and 
reBtriction  of  the  dog^  has  become  a  national  economic  proposition 
and  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  bring  the  dog  under  the  control  of 
the  law  as  any  of  the  other  factors  which  are  thus  regulated  for 
the  public  welfare. 

"  The  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  has  taken  this 
naatter  up  energetically,  and  has  entered  into  a  national  campaign 
for  ttic  protection  of  sheep  from  dogs  in  the  various  States,  and 
thereafter  for  the  education  and  encouragement  of  the  fiarmers  to 
keep  sheep.  The  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  de- 
sires that  fte  public  shall  understand  Ais  situation  so  that  the 
people  win  co-operate  and  sustain  it  in  its  efforts. 

"  The  jury  of  the  people  must  decide  this  case  of  Sheep  vs.  Dog ; 
they  must  decide  whether  they  will  tolerate  the  ravages  of  a  destruc- 
tire  animal  or  whether  they  will  protect  that  wealth-producing 
awimal  which  according  to  archeology,  was  the  first  to  be  domesti- 
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cated  by  man,  and  the  one  which,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  supply  the  real  necessities 
of  human  existence." 

Daiky  Products 

At  the  outset  of  this  survey,  the  Committee  endeavored  to  secure 
accurate  and  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  dairy 
products  produced  in  this  State  during  the  year  1915,  the  year  to 
which  for  obvious  reasons,  this  sun^ey  was  attempted  to  be  confined. 
Substantially  how  many  pounds  of  butter,  how  many  pounds  of 
cheese,  how  many  pounds,  quarts  or  gallons  of  market  milk  were 
produced  and  consumed  by  the  people  of  this  State  during  that 
year?  It  would  seem  that  this  knowledge  was  so  important  that 
the  figures  should  have  been  readily  accessible.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  reliable  and  complete  data  upon  this  point.  The 
Committee  attempted  and  is  now  attempting  to  secure  such  data 
by  the  best  methods  available  and  hopes  later  to  be  able  to  present 
somewhat  more  definite  and  accurate  figures  on  these  subjects  than 
have  yet  been  secured.  Such  statistics  as  are  available  do  not  show 
encouraging  conditions  in  the  dairy  industry.  Statistics  presented 
to  this  Committee  show  that  during  the  years  from  1905  to  1915, 
the  population  of  this  State  increased  from  8,067,308  in  1905,  to 
9,687,744  in  1915  — an  increase  of  1,620,436;  that  in  the  year 
1900,  the  dairy  cows  in  this  State  were  enumerated  at  a  total  of 
1,501,608,  and  that  the  enumeration  of  1910  showed  1,509,594  — 
or  an  increase  in  number  of  7,986.  Obviously,  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  and  the  production  therefrom  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population.  It  is  undeniable  that  during  the  same 
period  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  dairy 
products  has  decreased.  This  is  established  by  the  figures  showing 
an  increasing  acreage  of  abandoned  tillable  land,  and  a  decreasing 
population  of  the  rural  towns.  These  figures  account,  in  part  at 
least,  for  the  increased  cost  of  dairy  products  to  the  population  of 
this  State  and  is  one  of  the  obvious  explanations  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

The  Federal  Census  Eeport  of  1910  gives  the  total  number  of 
dairy  cows  in  the  State  as   1,509,594;  the  number  of  calves, 
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438,329,  making  a  total  of  1,947,923  head.  The  State  of  New 
York  Census  of  Livestock  and  Crops  of  1915,  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, gives  the  following  figures : 

Number  of  dairy  cows  two  years  and  over 1,301,754 

Number  of  yearling  heifers 292,368 

Number  of  calves  raised  in  1915 343,782 

A  total  of 1,937,894 


Records  of  milk  distributing  companies  show  that  the  average 
production  of  their  patrons'  herds  in  1902  was  278  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  per  herd.  In  1916  this  average  production  was  204  pounds 
per  day,  a  decrease  of  18.7  per  cent. 

The  first  figures  would  show  an  actual  decrease  from  the  Federal 
enumeration  of  1910,  of  10,029  head.  For  various  reasons,  lack  of 
facility,  equipment,  and  so  forth,  the  State  enumeration  may  not  be 
absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  so  to  make 
clear  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  substantial  growth  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  State  during  the  past  five  years  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  population,  if,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  an  absolute 
loss.  The  milk  company  records  prove  the  reduction  in  cows  per 
dairy. 

That  the  State  was  and  is  threatened  with  the  possible  decay  of 
the  dairy  industry  is  apparent.  No  problem  of  equal  importance 
confronts  the  people  of  this  State  and  the  problem  is  a  more  vital 
one  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  cities  than  to  the  agricultural 
communities.  The  farmer,  in  whatever  activity  he  is  engaged, 
can  always  and  easily  provide  himself  with  sufficient  dairy  products 
for  his  own  use,  but  from  what  source  and  at  what  price  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  cities  are  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome 
milk,  butter  and  cheese  is  a  far  more  serious  proposition.  Unde- 
niably, animal  husbandry  and  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  is  the  surest  and  most  permanent  source  of  wealth  in  any 
State.  An  abundant  supply  of  these,  products  ensures  against 
famine  and  want  for  the  present  and  ensures  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  for  the  coming  generations.   No  other  industry  or  agricultural 
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pursuit  can  supply  the  loss.  Sheep  huabandry  has  already  departed 
and  the  art,  if  it  has  not  already  disappeared,  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Our  farmerg  who  wish  to  re-engage  in  that  industry  must 
even  now  seek  skilled  help  from  without  the  State.  Shall  the  dairy 
industry  be  allowed  to  follow  that  of  sheep  raising?  It  must  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind  also  that  such  industries  when  once  decayed 
or  lost  are  not  easily  restored.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee,  to  seriously  endanger  and  cripple  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  State  by  unfavorable  conditions  continuing  for  a 
period  of  say  five  to  ten  years.  Wiien  the  dairyman,  because  of 
such  conditions,  has  once  abandoned  the  pursuit,  even  with  more 
favorable  conditions  it  is  not  so  easily  restored.  The  reasons  lliat 
have  prevented  the  further  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  tlw 
State  are  not  far  to  seek. 

CoNCLtJSION    AS    TO    CoNDITIGlSIS    TiLBEATENING    THE    PrOBPEBITY 
OF  THE   DaIBY  InDUSTBY 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  and  accordingly  reports  that 
during  a  period  of  several  years  the  dairy  farmer,  laboring  indus- 
triously and  thriftily  as  he  might,  was  not  able  to  procure  such 
reasonable  price  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  in  this  State  as  to 
earn  a  fair  labor  and  invested  capital  return.  If  the  producers  are 
unable  to  secure  a  fair  labor  return,  the  industry  must  necessarily 
decay  in  this  State,  resulting  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer  for 
corresponding  products  brought  from  distant  fields  or  countries  to 
which  other  and  equally  favorable  markets  are  more  accessible. 
The  consumer  can  only  be  assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of  these 
necessary  products,  and  the  State  can  only  retain  this  important 
industry  within  its  borders,  ensuring  present  food  and  future  fer- 
tility of  our  soil,  by  endeavoring  to  bring  about  such  conditions  as 
will  provide  to  the  producer  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  his 
labor  and  invested  capital.  That  the  dairy  farmer  was  unable  to 
earn  a  fair  and  adequate  return  in  the  industry  during  several 
years  past  was  conclusively  established,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Committee,  by  abundant  evidence  in  practically  every  farming 
oomnmnity  in  this  State.  -Many  remedies  have  been  suggested  for 
this  condition.  It  is  frequently  said  the  farmer  must  be  more 
efficient. 
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Agricultubal  Efficibncy 


The  Committee  is  constrained  to  the  belief  that  the  average 
dairyman  is  as  thrifty  and  efficient  in  his  chosen  pursuit  as  the 
average  man  in  other  walks  of  life.  The  hours  of  labor  of  the  in- 
dividual engaged  therein  are  longer  and  more  arduous  per  diam 
than  are  those  in  any  other  walk  of  life  known  to  us.  No  threat- 
ened strike  or  Congressional  action  can  lighten  his  task  or  shorten 
his  daily  toil.  The  complete  task  renews  itself  with  every  sun  and 
is  not  finished  while  daylight  lasts.  In  the  old  days,  it  was  some- 
what of  a  seasonal  occupation  and  the  winter  lightened  the  constant 
toil,  but  under  present  market  milk  conditions  there  is  and  can  be 
little  season.  Neither  Sundays  nor  holidays  bring  him  relief  from 
his  daily  work.  It  must  be  performed  that  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity may  live  and  receive  its  constant  daily  supply  of  dairy 
products.  For  years,  too,  the  dairyman  has  readily  availed  himself 
of  all  means  of  information  and  education  offered  by  the  State. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  another  group  of  men  in  any  corresponding 
industry  so  well  informed  as  to  their  craft,  so  keenly  interested  in 
its  progress,  and  so  eager  for  success  as  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Going  about  their  farms  or  examining  them 
nnder  oath,  it  is  difficult  to  find  where  they  waste  their  tinae,  labor 
or  material  and  where  all  the  energies  reasonably  possible  are  not 
devoted  to  individual  success.  It  has  frequently  been 
stated  and  pled  that  the  solution  of  the  dairymen's  prob- 
lem is  to  have  one  cow  which  will  produce  as  much  milk 
as  two  or  three  of  the  average  cows  on  the  average  dairy 
farm,  and  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  at  fault  because  be  has 
not  already  achieved  that  end.  In  other  words,  that  he  must 
supply  himself  with  the  doubly-efficient  cow.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  this  Committee  that  it  is  much  easier  and  simpler  to  state  this 
remedy  than  to  bring  about  such  conditions.  It  has  perhaps  taken 
something  like  five  thousand  years  to  produce  the  average  co»w  of 
the  average  efficieney  as  we  now  know  her.  It  will  take  a  long 
period  of  time  and  the  efforts  of  many  men  to  double  the  present 
average  efficiency.  If  the  State  of  New  York  is  to  be  supplied 
with  dairy  products  only  by  dairy  cows  that  produce  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  of  milk  per  annum  and  if  such  cows  are  to  be  the  only 
source  of  supply,  we  venture  the  prediction  that  our  inhabitants 
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for  the  next  fifty  years  will  be  compelled  to  pay  far  more  than 
the  present  prices  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  We  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  the  large-producing  cow  is  not  to  be  sought  for, 
wished  for,  and  worked  for  by  all  means  available,  but  we  do 
mean  to  suggest  that  a  ready  supply  of  such  large-producing 
animals  furnishes  no  present  solution  of  the  dairy  problems  in 
this  State.  They  are  unavailable  and  impossible  to  secure  in  suffi- 
cient number  either  to  supply  our  people  with  food  or  to  prevent 
the  possible  decay  of  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole.  The  problem 
in  this  State  is  to  preserve  the  average  dairy  industry  and  the 
average  dairy  cow  and  to  provide  for  the  average  dairy  farmer 
a  reasonable  labor  return  from  his  efforts  under  present  conditions. 

Cost  of  Production  of  Milk  in  this  State  During  Recent 

Years 

The  Committee  has  made  exhaustive  inquiries  upon  this  subject 
in  practically  every  dairy  county  of  the  State.  The  number  of 
witnesses  examined  upon  this  point  approximate  nearly  two 
hundred.  They  range  in  type  from  the  men  at  the  head  of  our 
agricultural  educational  institutions,  Farm  Bureau  agents, 
breeders  of  high-grade  stock,  plain  market  milk  producers,  and  the 
industrious  occupant  of  the  remote  hill  farm,  sturdily  endeavoring 
to  support  a  home  by  the  individual  efforts  of  himself  and  family. 
We  have  had  testimony  practically  from  every  dairy  community 
in  this  State.  This  testimony  was  taken  under  conditions  which 
made  for  its  reliability  and  accuracy.  It  was  not  received  by  the 
Committee  in  the  form  of  prepared  papers,  irresponsible  declara- 
tions, or  through  paid  agents  interested  in  sustaining  a  given 
proposition.  Hearsay  and  guesswork  were  practically  eliminated. 
It  was  sought  and  taken  largely  under  the  same  conditions  as 
would  apply  to  the  giving  of  testimony  to  establish  facts  in  a  com- 
petent court. 

The  Committee  had  no  retainer  to  establish  any  given  proposi- 
tion, but  sought  to"  ascertain  as  diligently  as  it  might  the  true 
facts.  The  witnesses  were  closely  cross-examined  and  every  credit 
item  to  which  the  dairy  was  entitled  was  endeavored  to  be  estab- 
lished and  brought  out. 
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Pasture  scene  on  the  estate  of  William  P.  Clyde,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  This  is 
not  a  commercial  dairy  but  simply  one  typifying  hundreds  of  herds  on  private  estates 
in  the  lower  Hudson  valley 


••  •    • 
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It  was  much  easier  to  establish  and  clearlj  set  forth  the  credit 
items  of  the  production  account  than  it  was  to  secure  and  bring 
into  the  record  all  the  defbit  items  which  under  any  just  system  of 
accounting  should  be  charged  as  a  legitimate  expense.  The  Com- 
mittee is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  labor  and  cost  items  were 
charged  against  dairy  products  as  fully  and  accurately  as  they 
arr  charged  upon  manufactured  articles,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution, it  would  be  established  that  the  cost  of  milk  production 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  shown  in  the  evidence  presented 
to  us,  extracts  of  which  are  presented  herewith.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  of  dairy 
products,  very  little,  if  any,  account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
services  of  the  farm  women  or  members  of  the  family,  other  than 
the  hired  help  and  the  master  of  the  farm.  The  consumer  receives 
the  full  benefit  of  this  skilled,  diligent  and  necessary  labor  sub- 
stantially without  the  same  being  taken  into  consideration  or 
valued  by  any  competent  system  of  cost  accounting.  The  only 
compensation  of  the  average  dairy  housewife  is  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  household.  Her  particular  reward  is  food  and  cloth- 
ing. If  the  industry  of  the  household  is  such  as  not  to  procure  a 
labor  return  which  makes  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  family, 
the  labor  of  these  members  of  the  household  remains  unpaid, 
except  for  a  meager  livelihood.  Society  receives  the  benefit  of  her 
productive  labor  without  making  just  compensation  therefor. 
This  amounts  practically  to  unpaid  service  upon  the  dairy  farm 
not  only  for  the  housewife,  but  for  the  maturing  sons  and 
daughters.  That  these  services  have  not  been  fairly  compensated 
is  sufficiently  well  established  by  the  evidence  taken  before  us.  Is 
it  to  be  marvelled  at,  then,  that  the  housewife  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  seek  ways  and  means  to  abandon  dairy 
farming  and  to  escape  to  the  manufacturing  centers  where  their 
hours  of  labor  will  be  shorter,  strict  accounting  made  therefor,  and 
fair  compensation  received  ? 
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Conclusions  as  to  the  Cost  of  Milk  Pkoduotion  in  Kew 

England. 

In  co-operation  widi  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Collies  and 
State  Granges,  the  State  Dairymen's  Association  and  county 
agents  of  eadi  State  respectirely,  sixteen  hearings  were  held 
throughout  New  England  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  upon  this 
subject  in  the  year  1914. 

About  twenty-fire  hundred  fanners  attended  these  hearings, 
representing  between  seventy  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  milk-pro- 
ducing towns  in  New  England.  The  printed  report  of  this  com- 
mittee states : 

*'  The  number  of  producers  who  kept  a  strictly  accurate  record  of  all  the 
cost  items  was  naturally  small.  During  the  last  five  or  ten  yjears,  howerer, 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  qwjstion  of  the  cost  of  keeping  cows, 
and  the  aumber  of  produoers  who  keep  aocurate  records  has  been  rapidly  en 
thiB  lACinaM.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  shown  that  it  was  within  onlj  tke 
last  seven  to  t^i  years  that  serious  consideration  has  been  given  to  an 
analysis  of  the  items  of  cost  in  the  keeping  of  cows. 

"Taken  over  New  England  generally,  under  varj-ing  conditions  and  with 
varjiBir  degrees  of  cfBeiency  and  varying  acouracy  as  to  items  of  cost,  tlie 
foUemig  range  of  figures  represents  fairly  the  evidence  obtained  at  tbe 
hearings : 

Total  Cost 

Producer         Producer        Product»r 
No.  1  No.  2  No.  » 

1.  Feed  — bar,  grain,  ensilage,  pasture.         $49  40  $51  64  $68  00 

2.  Labor.  .  /.   17  72  18  15  45  00 

3;     Overiiead  charges: 

a.  Interest  on  money  invested  in 

cow 3  00  5  85  10  Ot> 

b.  Insurance  on  cow 45  37  3  00 

c.  Taxes  on  cow   2  15  76             

d.  Depreciation  of  cow 5  00  9  76  20  00 

e.  Bam  rent 2  86  2  00  1  ao 

f .  Bedding 2  00  1  00  5  OC 

g.  Keep  of  bull   2  86  3  00  5  60 

h.  Incidentals — light,       medicine, 

veterinarian,  heating  water  in 

winter,  salt,  etc 1  50  50  5  00* 

$86  04  $92  91  $162  00 
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Credita 

Value  of  calf $100  $1100  $5  00 

Value  of  AMMure  5  00  10  00  18  00 

$6  GO  $21  00  $20  00 

Net  cost  to  keep  a  cow $80  94  $71  91  $142  00 

(These  figures  show  that  it  costs  No.  3  almost  twke  No.  2  to  keep  a  ca«r.> 

Variation  m  Production 
Figures  obtained  on  produotkm  varied  from  9,500  to  15,000  lbs.  per  year. 
In  the  above  three  instanoee,  the  amount  of  production  per  cow  was  as 

follows: 

No.  1  No.  2  N(k  3 

5,293  lbs.  6,590  lbs.  8,000  lbs. 

The  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  milk  to  each  was,  tiierefore: 

$1.5291  $1.0911  $1,775 

Coat  par  quart: 

$0.0332  $0.0237  $0.0385 

The  two  ftmdmmetttal  fwrtors  entering  into  the  cost  of  a  qwwt  of  milk  ar« 
the  net  coat  of  keeping  a  cow  per  year  and  the  awkount  of  milk  the  oow  pf^ 
duces  in  a  year. 

1.  Probably  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  these  farmers  have  silos.  Estimates 
on  paatura  varied,  bat  the  pastures  vary  to  a  considerable  extant,  depmAmg 
on  whether  they  are  good  for  one,  two,  three  or  four  months.  This  will  vary 
in  the  farms  in  each  locality  according  to  the  condition  of  the  pasture  land. 

2.  Labor  was  subject  to  wide  variations  —  $15  to  $45  per  year  per  cow. 
Ib  many  aeetioas,  farmers  stated  that  they  could  not  asrrket  their  labor  m 
winter  in  any  otiKr  way  except  in  the  care  of  cows.  Estimates  of  oost  of 
boarding  a  hired  man  were  from  $7.60  to  $22.50  per  month.    «     *     * 

4.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Khode  Island,  most  of  the  farmers 
buy  cows  at  $70  to  $110,  milk  them  one  to  four  years,  then  sell  them  for 
beef  at  $90  to  $00,  aocording  to  the  size,  eondition  of  cow  and  market  'prioe 
for  beef.  This  dqirectation  of  $20  to  $60  is  divided  over  the  number  of  years 
the  cow  ia  kept. 

Very  few  took  into  account  the  depreciation  to  be  figured  over  a  series  of 
years   (five,  eight  or  ten  years),  because  of  sickness,  death,  loss  of  calves, 

bunehes  on  knees,  sore  teata  and  loss  of  one  or  more  quarters  of  the  bag,  etc. 

«     •    • 

6.  One  of  the  widest  variations  was  found  in  the  estimated  value  of  manure, 
from  $30  per  cow  in  greenhouses  and  market  garden  districts  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  to  $5  in  other  localities.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  definite  or  aooarate  knowledge  as  to  what  manure  is  really  worth 
to  the  land  for  the  raiaing  of  crops  or  the  effect  of  oortain  kinda  of  beddiBip 
on  the  quality  of  the  manure  and  on  the  land.  Most  of  the  estimates  were 
guesses  of  $10  to  $15,  which  the  farmer  had  heard  had  been  given  out  by  fix.- 
periment  stations. 

//  aumy  fanaera  are  depending  on  the  calf  and  manure  for  their  return  for 
the  labor  in  keeping  a  coWf  as  many  stated  teas  their  usual  method  of  figuring 
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{oalf  and  manure  offset  the  labor  charge),  then  many  farmere  on  their  eeti' 
mates  were  proved  to  he  getting  a  poor  return  for  their  labor. 

It  appeared  that  the  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  pro- 
ducers generally  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  important  fac- 
tors affecting  the  cost  of  production  on  their  farms. 

1.  This  was  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow.  While  figures  obtained  by  the  committee  ranged  from  3,500  lbs.  to 
16,000  lbs.  per  year,  it  was  clear  that  there  are  many  cows  in  New  England 
producing  under  3,600  lbs.  per  year. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  most  of  the  cows  in  New  England  are  produc- 
ing much  more  than  3,600  to  4,000  lbs.  per  year. 

The  evidence  demonstrated  that  while  in  many  towns  there  are  from  five 
to  twenty-five  producers  who  have  pure-bred  bulls,  and  some  have  pure-bred 
cows,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  do  not  have  either;  and  outside  of  the 
cow  test  associations,  a  disappointingly  small  per  cent,  weigh  or  measure, 
although  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  weighing  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

2.  Comparatively  very  few  farmers  had  taken  any  account  of  incidentals, 
such  as  light,  medicine,  heating  water  in  winter,  veterinarian,  salt,  curry 
combs,  shovels,  etc.  All  of  these  items  are  necessary  and  cost  money,  and 
should  be  reckoned  in  the  cost  ot  keeping  a  cow." 

We  insert  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  above-mentioned 
report  herein  as  affording  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  results 
obtained  by  this  Committee.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
method  of  taking  the  costs  set  out  in  this  report  and  which  have 
been  largely  followed  in  the  farm  bureau  work  of  this  State  is  the 
only  or  the  most  exact  method  of  obtaining  the  costs  of  production 
on  the  dairy  farms  in  Now  York  State  which  are  practically 
devoted  entirely  to  the  production  of  market  milk.  Dairy  farmers 
in  New  England,  and  especially  in  extensive  parts  of  that  terri- 
tory, still  sell  from  their  farms  for  their  cash  income,  com,  oats, 
beef,  sheep,  wool,  eggs  and  poultry,  home-made  cheese,  butter,  and 
other  products.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  hill  farms  of  New  England 
may  safely  be  said  to  require  a  smaller  capital  investment  than 
the  dairy  farms  of  the  State  of  New  York  devoted  entirely  to  the 
industry.  Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  proposi- 
tion. 

It  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  Committee 
making  this  examination  to  remark  in  their  report  when  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  labor  cost  that,  "  The  farmers  stated  that  they 
dould  not  marlcet  their  labor  in  winter  in  any  other  way  except  in 
the  care  of  cows."    The  inference  we  gather  from  this  statement 
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is  that  in  these  cost  accountings,  therefore,  the  winter  labor  of  the 
dairy  farmers  was  included  at  a  low  figure,  and  this  low  cost  of 
labor  necessarily  entered  into  the  labor  items  set  out  in  the  report. 
Considered  from  its  economic  side,  this  proposition  is  unsound, 
and  its  unsoundness  is  demonstrated  by  economic  development  in 
this  State.  There  was  a  period  in  our  state  when  farm  labor 
could  not  be  marketed  in  winter  except  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
dairy  farmers  and  the  entire  community  are  now  astonished  to 
discover  that  farm  labor,  both  in  the  summer  and  winter,  need  no 
longer  continue  farm  labor,  but  can  readily  be  marketed  at  a  high 
price  in  the  adjacent  manufacturing  communities.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  development  is  that  sufficient  farm  labor,  either 
in  winter  or  simimer,  is  no  longer  available  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  keeping  of  dairy  cows,  except  at  a  high  price. 

The  dair^Tuan  is  compelled,  in  order  to  procure  help,  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  highly  paid  labor  of  the  factory  towns, 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  hired  man  no  longer  works  for 
his  board  through  the  five  winter  months.  He  is  becoming  and 
has  already  become  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  valued  employee 
with  a  substantial  annual  salary.  The  farming  community,  as  a 
whole,  and  every  member  of  this  Legislature  who  is  acquainted 
with  general  farming  conditions  will  readily  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion. The  labor  cost  in  the  above  report  of  Producer  No.  1  at 
$17.72,  and  of  Producer  No.  2  at  $18.60,  must  be  assumed  to 
include  the  daily  charge  of  the  cattle  and  the  stable;  the  milking 
and  delivery  of  the  milk ;  the  attention  required  for  breeding  and 
calving;  the  hauling  and  labor  of  horses  therein  for  every  day 
in  the  year.  Take  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows^  would  it  be  possible  to 
contract  for  the  sum  of  $354.40  with  a  competent  person  in  this 
State  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  for  the  doing  of  this  work, 
including  the  housekeeping  and  preparation  of  food  for  the  person 
engaged  therein  ?  Our  average  dairy  farmer  would  heartily  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  make  such  a  contract.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Committee,  therefore,  is  that  the  items  of  labor 
cost  in  Producer  No.  1  and  2,  in  the  above  report,  are  at  least  not 
fairly  applicable  to  the  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  do 
not  reflect  prevailing  farm  labor  conditions  in  the  State  of  New 
York  during  several  years  past. 
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Average  Production  Per  Cow 

The  conclusion  readied  by  the  Xew  England  investigation  and 
expressed  in  the  statement,  "  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  most 
of  the  cows  in  New  England  are  producing  much  more  than  3,500 
to  4,000  pounds  per  year,"  is  partially  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
produced  before  this  Committee  and  is  probably  but  little  below 
the  average  in  New  York.  It  is  mentioned  in  this  connection 
because  the  production  of  a  cow  is  an  important  factor  governing 
the  cost  of  production.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  statistical 
report  of  the  Federal  Census  of  1910  in  relation  to  milk  produc- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
age production  of  all  the  enumerated  dairy  cows  in  the  State 
of  New  York  approximated  4,000  to  4,500  pounds  of  milk  per 
annum. 

Cost  of  Milk  Production  in  the  State  of  New  York  Prior  to  the 

Year  1916 

The  Department  of  Farm  Management  of  the  New  Yorit  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  since  the  year  1911 
baa  ooooducted  a  series  of  investigations  into  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
dttotiom  in  the  State.  During  the  period  from  August  1st,  1911, 
until  July  31,  1913,  it  collected  cost  data  on  174  farms  in  Dela- 
ware county.  Great  care  was  used  in  taking  the  figures  and  they 
were  checked  over  daily  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  records  were  completa  The  report  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  among  the  exhibits  in  evidence  before  this  Comjnittea 
Certain  statemeints  and  schedules  included  therein  are  made  a  part 
hereof  and  contain  both  interestiiig  and  reliable  data  upon  thid 
matteir.    Among  other  things,  it  is  said : 

Most  of  the  farms  visited  were  in  the  tawnships  of  Delhi,  Cortwrigfat, 
HokiaH,  StaaJovd  and  Harpersfield,  Delaware  oomty.  During  the  smiiiner 
and  fall  of  1912,  complete  records  were  obtained  from  210  farms.  The  same 
farms  were  revisited  in  1913,  but  since  1912  was  an  unfavorable  year  for 
dairymen,  many  of  them  had  become  discouraged.  There  were  21  men,  or  10 
p&r  amU,  of  the  total  number  ^ieited,  who  had  either  changed  forme  or  gone 
on$  vf  the  dairi^  huainese,  or  had  done  hoth»  (The  italics  are  inserted  by  the 
Conmiittee.)  The  remaining  174  farms  furnished  complete  records  the  second 
year,  and  therefore  the  records  from  the  same  174  farms  were  used  both 
years. 
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Any  farm  that  kept  at  least  12  cows  was  included.  Aside  from  this,  the 
farms  were  not  selected  in  any  way.    They  varied  in  many  respects. 

Tlie  sizes  of  the  farms  varied  from  68  acres  to  538  acres;  the  average  was 
139  acres.  The  smallest  number  of  cows  kept  on  any  of  these  farms  was  12; 
the  largest  number  was  102,  and  the  average  was  30. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  dairy  enterprises  varied  from  $1,826  to  $18,478; 
the  average  was  $5,890. 

The  distance  from  market  varied  from  0.3  mile  to  6.6  miles;  the  average 
was  2.7  miles.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  these  were  typical  dairy  farms 
of  the  region. 

The  county  is  best  adapted  to  the  keeping  of  dairy  cows.  The  steep  hillsides, 
which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  region,  are  suitable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. At  the  foot  of  nearly  every  hill  there  is  a  spring,  which  furnishes 
abundBnt  water  for  the  fitock.  Dairying  has  been  for  many  years,  and  per- 
haps will  continue  to  be,  the  leading  industry.  Aecording  to  the  census  of 
1910,  there  were  78,073  dairy  cows  in  the  county,  producing  33,004,538  gallons 
of  milk.  These  figures  give  Delaware  county  the  second  place  among  the 
counties  of  New  York  in  number  of  dairy  cows  and  in  the  production  of  inilk. 
St.  Lawrence  county,  which  is  much  larger,  leads  with  100,637  cows,  and 
36,484,918  gallons  of  milk.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants^  how- 
ever, Delaware  county  has  more  cows,  and  produces  more  milk,  than  any  other 
oowity  in  the  State.  For  every  one  hundred  persons  in  Delaware  county, 
t^ere  were  171  dairy  cows. 

The  greater  part  of  the  milk  produced  is  sold  in  New  York  City  in  the  form 
of  milk.  The  common  practice  is  to  sell  this  milk  according  to  the  butter  fat 
content.     The  test  of  the  average  herd  in  this  region  was  4.6  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  feed  is  the  principal  factor  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  main- 
taining an  animal.  In  1912,  there  were  1,962  head  of  young  stock  and  6,303 
cows  on  174  farms.  This  would  indicate  that  one  calf  is  raised  each  year  for 
approximately  every  five  cows;  the  average  age  at  which  a  heifer  drops  her 
first  calf  being  determined  as  about  two  years.  It  is  necessary  to  raise  about 
that  proportion  of  young  stock  in  order  to  maintain  the  herd.  Assuming  this 
to  be  true,  any  expense  for  raising  young  stock  is  a  part  of  the  dairy  business 
and  should  be  included  in  finding  the  cost  of  milk  production.  In  this  study 
the  costs  of  keeping  the  young  stock  and  the  bulls  were  not  kept  separate 
from  the  cost  of  keeping  the  mature  cows.  The  feed  used  per  cow  uid  the 
labor  required  per  cow  in  all  the  following  tables  are  therefore  the  amount 
ibied  per  cow  plus  her  proportion  of  the  accompanying  stock. 

All  grain  and  forage  used  by  the  cattle,  whether  raised  or  bought,  was 
figured  at  its  farm  value,  not  at  its  cost  of  production.  The  faj*m  value  may 
diflCer  from  the  market  value,  but  whenever  any  feeds  were  bought  and  hauled 
to  the  farm  the  cattle  are  charged  with  the  market  value  of  the  feed,  the  cost 
of  hauling  being  included  under  the  man,  horse  and  equipment  charge.  The 
farms  are  00  heavily  stoeked  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  raise  ail 
the  grain  and  all  the  roughage  required. 

There  were  6,318.8  tons  of  grain  fed  to  cattle  on  these  174  farms.  The 
numbier  of  cows  kept  was  6,308,  so  that  the  average  cow,  together  with  the 
accompanying  stock,  used  a  little  more  than  one  ton  of  gttdm 


Quantity 
(tons) 

6.4 
61.6 
11.6 

Average 

value 

per  ton 

$12  50 

33  15 
26  72 

34  70 

Total 
value 

$80 

1,707 

310 

18.5 

642 

88.0 

$31  12 

$2,739 
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Table  1.    Grain  Raised  and  Fed,  5,308  Cows,  1,078  Heifers,  874  Calves  and 

158  Bulls,  1912. 

Kind 

Ear  corn , 

Oats 

Oats  and  barley 

Buckwheat 


Oram  Bought  and  Fed 
In  1012  the  dairymen  on  these  farms  bought  98.3  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
fed  to  cattle.    The  average  cost  of  the  grain  was  $31.27  per  ton.    The  kinds, 
quantities  and  value  of  the  different  graine  used  are  given  in  Table  2: 

Table  2.     Grain  Bought  and  Fed,  5,308  Cows,  1,078  Heifers,  874  Calves  and 

158  Bulls,  1912 


Kind 

Ajax 

Beet  pulp 

Brewers'  grains   

Com  meal 

Cottonseed  meal 

Gluten   (continental)    . . 

Gluten   (yellow)    

Middlings   (wheat)    . . . . 
Middlings   (buckwheat) 

Molasses  feed  

Oil  meal  

Quaker  oat  feed 

Wheat  feed   

Calf  meal 

Salt 

Wheat  bran 

Hominy 

Hammond  dairy 

Housten  dairy 

Husted  feed 

3  D's  

Corn  and  oats  

Oats 

Ground  corn   

Alfalfa  meal   

Kinds  not  itemized 


Forage  {Ewcept  SiUige)  Raised  and  Bought 
More  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  forage  that  was  fed  was  produced  on  the 
farm.    The  kinds^  quantities  and  values  of  the  forage  raised  and  bought  are 
given  in  Tables  3  and  4: 


Average 

Quantity 

value 

Total 

(tons) 

per  ton 

value 

36.0 

$32  97 

$1,187 

183.5 

27  96 

6,130 

83.6 

30  08 

2,515 

129.1 

31  79 

4,104 

1,040.2 

33  28 

34,619 

255.2 

33  62 

8,580 

1,136.1 

32  54 

36,972 

16.0 

30  00 

480 

10.0 

29  00 

290 

742.1 

27  83 

20,650 

12.5 

36  48 

456 

17.0 

25  94 

441 

742.9 

31  31 

23,258 

5.1 

56  27 

287 

43.0 

12  00 

516 

127.4 

29  74 

3,780 

274.3 

31  79 

8,720 

10.1 

30  00 

303 

6.0 

32  00 

192 

1.0 

25  00 

25 

6.0 

33  00 

165 

38.0 

32  00 

1,162 

10.0 

30  70 

307 

5.0 

30  00 

150 

0.5 

30  00 

15 

303.2 

30  55 

9,262 

5,230.8 

$31  27 

$163,566 

•  •  •  < 

•  •  •  < 

•  •  •  ( 

•     •  •  < 
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Table  3.    Forage  (Except  Silage)  Raised  and  Fed,  6,308  Cows,  1,078  Heifers, 
874  Calves  and  158  Bulls,  1912. 

Average 

Quantity  value  Total 

Kind                                                                        (tons)  per  ton  value 

Oat  hay 56.5  $16  19  $916 

Mixed  hay   10,316.6  18  67  191,577 

aover  hay  65.0  18  00  1,170 

Alfalfa  hay   13.0  19  85  258 

Com  stover  698. 1  11  00  6,579 

Peas  and  oats  245.6  17  76  4,357 

Millet 318.8  16  84  6,370 

Straw 269.0  9  66  2,696 

11,882.4  $17  91  $212,821 


Table  4.    Forage  (Except  Silage)  Bought  and  Fed,  6,308  Cows,  1,078  Heifers, 
874  Calves  and  158  Buliss  1912 

Kind 

Alfalfa  hay 

Clover  hay  

Mixed  hay   

Straw 


Average 

Quantity 

value 

Total 

(tons) 

per  ton 
$23  06 

value 

8.6 

$196 

8.3 

21  46 

178 

46.8 

20  68 

968 

7.5 

11  33 

85 

71.1  $20  07  $1,427 


Silage 

No  silage  was  bought  or  sold,  all  silage  being  fed  on  the  farms  where  it  was 
grown.  The  average  farm  value  of  clover  and  mixed  hay  in  Delaware  county 
for  the  year  from  August  1,  1911,  to  July  31,  1912,  was  $18.57  per  ton. 
When  hay  is  worth  $18.76  per  ton,  corn  silage  should  be  worth  $6  per  ton. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  criticism  it  was  charged  at  $6.  At  this  price 
the  value  of  the  4,759  tons  fed  was  $23,796.  Pasture  was  figured  as  follows: 
Interest  amounting  to  6  per  cent.,  and  taxes  amounting  to  0.6  per  cent.,  were 
charged  on  the  actual  value  of  the  land  in  pasture.  The  16,064  acres  of  pas- 
ture land  on  these  174  farms  were  valued  at  $311,641,  which  included  such 
added  costs  of  making  and  repairing  fences,  fertilizing,  reseeding,  mowing,  and 
the  like.  The  average  value  per  acre  was  $19.41.  The  annual  cost  of  this 
pasture  in  1912  was  $22,762,  which  was  $4.29  per  cow  and  accompanying 
stock.  Labor  was  divided  into  two  classes  —  human  labor  and  horse  labor. 
Human  labor  included  all  manual  labor  that  was  done  for  the  dairy  enter- 
prise, with  the  exception  of  hauling  the  milk.  It  included  the  time  spent  in 
doing  chores,  such  as  driving  cattle  to  and  from  pasture,  milking,  caring  for 
milk  and  dairy  equipment;  feeding  the  cattle,  cleaning  stables,  and  all  mis- 
cellaneous work  such  as  caring  for  sick  animals,  buying  and  selling  stock, 
hauling  and  mixing  feed,  and  the  like. 

The  time  spent  in  raising  and  harvesting  crops  for  the  cows  was  not 
included,  as  the  feed  was  charged  at  its  farm  value,  not  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Time  spent  in  hauling  out  manure  was  not  included,  as  the  manure 
was  credited  at  its  value  in  the  barnyard. 

Horse  labor  included  all  the  time  when  the  horses  were  working  for  the 
cows^  excepting  the  time  required  to  haul  milk,  raise  and  harvest  crops  and 
haul  manure. 
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In  order  that  the  labor  charges  might  not  be  conBidered  excessive,  mas 
labor  was  charged  at  fifteen  cents  and  horse  labor  at  twelve  cents  per  hour. 
There  were  no  records  available  to  show  how  much  women  and  child  labor 
cost.  In  this  investigation,  women  and  child  labor  was  valued  at  ten  cents 
per  hour. 

The  average  time  required  to  oare  for  a  cow  and  the  accompanying  stock 
in  1912  was  158  human  hours  and  two  horse  hours. 

The  cost  of  hauling  the  milk  in  question  was  $31,33S.  Only  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  buildings  for  sheltering  the  cattle  were  charged  to  the  dairy. 

Cost  of  Cattle 

Owing  to  inef^ciency  and  death,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  changing  the  cows 
in  a  dairy  herd.  The  animals  that  die  are  almost  a  total  loss,  and  dairy 
cows  sold  for  beef  are  disposed  of  at  a  sacrifice. 

In  herds  where  cows  are  fed  large  quantities  of  concentrated  feeds,  the 
loss  from  depreciation  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
duction. 

During  the  year  1911-12  there  were  1,222  cows  sold  from  these  farms  snd 
128  cows  that  died.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  on  the  farms  120  cows 
hesB  than  at  the  beginning.  (The  rest  of  the  loss  being  made  up  from  the 
growing  young  stock.)  This  would  mean  to  maintain  the  same  number  of 
cows  throughout  the  year  would  necessitate  changing  1,470  cows.  Since  there 
were  on  an  average  5,308  cows,  this  would  indicate  that  the  average  produc- 
tive life  of  a  dairy  cow  was  8.6  years. 

In  order  to  determine  stock  depreciation  in  another  way,  each  farmer  was 
adced  to  give  his  estimate  of  the  average  time  that  a  cow  r^nained  in  his 
4airy.  The  av^age  of  these  174  estimcd^es  was  6.8  years.  This  is  perhaps 
a  more  reliable  figure,  as  results  obtained  for  any  one  year  are  influenced  by 
the  conditions  prevailing  during  the  year,  while  estimates  of  this  nature  are 
baaed  on  the  experience  of  many  years. 

The  cattle  costs  were  therefore  decreased  in  inventory,  plus  interest  on  aver- 
age investment.  In  case  there  was  an  increase  in  inventory,  that  increase  was 
subtracted  from  the  interest  cost.  On  these  farms  there  was  a  gain  in  stock 
0f  $7,226,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  12.     Cost  of  Cattle,  6,308  Cows,   1,078  Heifers,  874  Calves  and  158 

Bulls,  1912. 

Total  value  of  cattle  August  1,  1912 $262,390 

8alw  during  year    32,371 

Total $294,761 

Total  value  of  cattle  August  1,  1911 $259,804 

Purchases  during  year  27,231 

Total 2&Ifi»& 

Difference   (increase)    $7,726 

Average  investment  in  cattle,  $261,097. 

Istarest  on  $261,097  at  6  per  cent $13,055 

Deducting  gain  on  cattle  from  interest 7,726 

N'et  cost $6,320 
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The  average  value  of  the  dairy  equipment,  cans,  pails,  strainers,  etc.,  for 
these  farms  was  the  siun  of  $8,984,  and  the  depredation  thereon  averaged  $273 
per  year. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  equipment  to  the  174  farms  was  $2,133.  The 
miscellaneous  costs  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  15.    Miscellaneous  Costa,  6,308  Cows,  1,078  Heifers,  874  Calves  and 

158  Bulls,  1912. 

Insurance  on  cattle $814 

Veterinany  fees  671 

Medicines. 797 

Fly  protector 22$ 

Breeding  fees  73 

Testing  fees  84 

Registration  and  other  fees 38 

Skim  milk*  bought  for  calves 1,948 

Ice 1,486 

Grinding  feed   166 

Cutting  straw 5 

Acids 3 

$6,299 

Credits 
Credit  was  given  for  value  of  milk  and  butter  used  in  the  house,  value  of 
milk  or  skim  milk  fed  to  stock  other  than  cattle;  value  of  manure  produced; 
receipts  from  hides  and  other  miscellaneous  returns.  All  milk  used  in  the 
homes  was  valued  at  $2  per  hundredweight  and  amounted  to  $7,268.  Skim 
milk  fed  to  hogs,  chickens  and  other  stock  was  valued  at  $300.  Returns  from 
breeding  fees  and  hides  were  fully  credited.  Returns  from  the  sale  of  stock 
were  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  purchases  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
The  returns,  other  than  from  milk  sold  in  1912,  are  given  in  Table  16. 

Table  1«.    Summary  of  Betums  Other  than  Milk  Sold,  5,308  Cows,   1,078 
Heifera,  874  Caltve  and  158  Bulls,  1912. 

Butter  used  in  house,  260  pounds  at  30  cents $78 

Milk  used  in  house,  3,634  hundredweight,  at  $2 7,20t 

Milk  and  akixn  milk  fed  to  stock  other  than  cattle 309 

Manure^  47,986  loads,  at  $1 47,986 

Hides 3,925 

Breeding  fees  15 

$69,5«l 
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SUMMABT  OF  THE  CoSTS   OF  PBODUCING  MlLK,    1912 

A  summary  of  the  costs  of  producing  milk  in  1912  is  given  in  Table  17: 

Table  17.     Summary  of  Costs  of  Producing  Milk,   1912,  5,308   Cows,   1,078 
Heifers,  874  Calves  and  158  Bulls. 


Total 
Gross  costs: 

Feed  and  bedding   $437,951 

Labor 119,191 

Hauling  milk   31,338 

Buildings 28,162 

Cattle 5,329 

Dairy  equipment   2,582 

Miscellaneous  costs 6,299 

Total $630,862 

Returns: 

Returns,  excluding  milk  sold.  59,522 

Net  cost  of  242,830  hun- 
dred weight  of  milk. . .  $571,330 


Coat  per 

Percent 

cow  and 

of 

accom- 

Cost per 

total 

panying 

100  pounds 

cost 

stock 

of  milk 

69.4 

$82  50 

$1.8035 

18.9 

22  45 

.4908 

5.0 

6  90 

.1291 

4.5 

5  31 

.1160 

0.8 

1  00 

.0219 

0.4 
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.0106 

1.0 

1  19 

.0259 

100.0 

$118  84 

$2.5978 

11  21 

.2451 

$107  63 

$2.3527 

The  feed  and  bedding  cost  was  $82.50  per  cow,  or  69.4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost.  The  labor  cost  per  cow,  not  including  milk  hauling,  was  $22.45,  which 
wa^  18.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  costs.  If  hauling  milk  had  been  included  under 
labor,  the  labor  cost  would  have  been  $28.35  per  cow.  The  cost  of  shelter, 
interest  and  depreciation  on  cattle,  cost  of  dairy  equipment  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  amounted  to  $7.99  per  cow.  The  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in 
Delaware  county  was  $118.84.  The  returns  from  products  other  than  milk 
sold  amounted  to  $107.63  per  cow.  The  net  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of 
milk  during  1912  was  $2.35,  or  a  little  over  five  cents  a  quart.  The  net  cost 
of  producing  one  pound  of  butter-fat  was  51  cents.  The  average  price  received 
for  this  milk  was  $1.65  per  hundredweight. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  for  grain  and  the  general  scarcity  of  hay,  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  was  greater  for  the  year  from  August  1,  1911,  to  July  31, 
1912,  than  it  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions.  For  fear  that  the 
results  obtained  that  year  might  lead  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  hnve  additional  data.  With  this  in  view,  the  same  farms  were 
visited  the  following  year  and  similar  records  were  taken  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. The  farms  and  the  management  were  the  same,  but  the  price  of  milk 
had  advanced  eleven  cents  per  hundredweight.  In  general,  the  costs  were 
much  the  same ;  the  greatest  difference  was  found  in  the  price  of  the  feeds  and 
in  the  quantities  of  feeds  used.  The  total  value  of  the  grain  raised  and  fed 
during  the  period  1912-13  was  $2,353,  having  an  average  value  of  $30.28  per 
ton.  The  grain  bought  and  fed  had  a  total  value  of  $159,882,  or  an  average 
value  of  $28.57  per  ton.  The  forage,  except  silage,  raised  and  fed  bad  a 
total  value  of  $169,993,  or  an  average  value  of  $15.42  per  ton.  The  forage 
bought  was  valued  at  $1,556,  or  an  average  of  $13.67  per  ton.  There  were 
4,166.2  tons  of  silage  fed,  valued  at  $5  per  ton,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
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$20,831.  The  cost  of  pasture  was  $19,203.  Bedding  costs  amounted  to  $3,967. 
Interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  average  investment  in  feed  amounted  to  $5,135. 
The  total  summary  of  feeding  and  bedding  costs  for  1912-13  was  $382,920,  as 
compared  with  $437,951  for  the  year  191M2.  The  cost  of  labor  was  $91,113; 
cost  of  hauling  was  $30,924;  repairs,  interest,  depreciation,  insurance  on 
buildings,  amounted  to  $28,489;  dairy  equipment  cost  $2,010;  miscellaneous 
costs  were  $6,132.    Credit  returns  other  than  milk  sold  were  $71,454. 

SUMMABT  OF  THS  COSTS  OF   PbODUCING  MiLK,    1913 

A  summary  of  the  costs  of  producing  milk  is  given  in  Table  24: 

Table  24.    Summary  of  Costs  of  Producing  Milk,  1913,  5,030  Cows,   1,027 
Heifers,  883  Calves  and  141  Bulls. 


Gross  costs:  Total 

Feed  and  bedding  $382,920 

Labor 91,113 

Hauling  milk 30,924 

Buildings 28,489 

Dairy  equipment 2,016 

Miscellaneous  costs  6,132 

$541,594 
Returns: 

Returns,  excluding  milk  sold.  71,454 

Net  cost  of  231,399  hundred- 
weight of  milk $470,140 


Cost  per 

Percent 

cow  and 

of 

accom- 

Cost per 

total 

panying 

100  pounds 

cost 

stock 

of  milk 

70.7 

$76  13 

$1.6548 

16.8 

18  11 

.3937 

5.7 

6.15 

.1336 

5.3 

5.66 

.1231 

0.4 

0.40 

.0087 

1.1 

1.22 

.0265 

100.0 

$107  67 

$2.3404 

14.21 

.3088 

$93.46 

$2.0316 

In  1913  the  feed  and  bedding  cost  was  $76.13  per  cow,  which  was  70.7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost.  The  labor  cost  per  cow,  not  including  that  for  hauling 
the  milk,  amounted  to  $18.11.  It  cost  $6.15  to  haul  the  milk  from  a  cow,  so 
that  the  total  labor  cost  was  $24.26.  The  annual  cost  of  buildings  was  $5.66 
per  cow.  The  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  dairy  equipment  were  $1.62 
per  cow.  The  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  Delaware  county  in  1913  was 
$107.67.  Deducting  for  the  receipts  from  hides,  value  of  butter  and  milk  used 
in  the  house,  and  other  returns,  the  cost  of  producing  the  marketed  milk  was 
$93.46.  This  cost  was  $14.17  less  than  the  cost  for  1912.  The  net  cost  of  pro- 
ducing 100  pounds  of  milk  was  $2.03,  or  32  cents  per  hundredweight  less  than 
it  was  in  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  milk  was  4.4  cents  per  quart,  or 
44  cents  per  pound  of  butter- fat.  The  average  price  received  per  hundred- 
weight for  milk  on  these  farms  in  1913  was  $1.76.  There  was  an  average  loss 
of  27  cents  on  every  hundredweight  produced. 

Results  in  1912. 

There  was  16  dairy  herds,  or  about  one  herd  in  11,  that  showed  a  profit. 

There  were  46  herds,  or  about  1  in  4,  that  produced  milk  for  $2  or  less  per 
hundredweight. 

At  the  prices  of  feed,  labor  and  use  of  capital  figured^  the  average  cow 
in  Delaware  county  failed  hy  $32.14  to  pay  expenses.  To  state  the  results 
in  another  way,  the  average  cow  paid  all  costs  excepting  the  value  of  hay 
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w%d  forage  thai  tvae  rai9cd  «h  the  farm.    Far  thi»  hay  and  forage,  the  cow$ 
paid  28  per  cent,  of  its  farm  value. 

Results  for  1913 

In  1913,  dairy  conditions  were  more  favorable.  Grain  and  forage  were 
cheaper  and  milk  brought  a  better  price.  This  year,  52  herds,  or  30  per  cent, 
showed  some  profit.  Under  these  fav^orahle  conditions^  the  average  coto  was 
kept  at  a  loss  of  $12.50. 

If  the  cows  paid  full  value  for  their  feed,  there  would  remain  but  4  cents 
per  hour  to  pay  for  the  labor.  In  order  to  show  a  profit,  either  feed  or  labor 
must  be  charged  below  its  value. 

It  is  possible  for  persons  to  live  when  they  sell  hay  to  cows  at  a  lower 
figure  than  its  farm  value,  or  when  they  work  for  lower  wages  than  15  cents 
per  hour,  or  when  they  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  5  per  cent.  The 
dairymen  in  Delaware  county  are  doing  one  or  more  of  those  things. 

The  money  made  in  growing  hay  and  forage  helps  to  balance  the  loss  in  the 
4airy  industry-.  There  is  also  a  saving  in  that  tliese  men  pay  out  very  little 
money  to  hired  help,  as  dairying  in  this  county  is  a  family  enterprise. 

One  hundred  and  five  of  the  farms  in  question  used  woman  labor.  Eleven 
naed  child  labor.  Thirty-three  used  both  woman  and  child  labor.  Twenty-five 
used  man  la^r  only.  Either  women  or  children,  and  in  some  chjks,  both, 
helped  with  the  dairy  work  on  85.6  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  Delaware  county. 

The  rates  charged  for  labor  were  15  cents  per  hour  for  man  time  and  10 
cents  per  hour  for  child  or  woman  labor.  When  two  or  more  members  of 
t4ie  family  work,  it  is  possiWe  to  live  on  a  farm  and  receive  lower  wages  than 
those  given  above. 

Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  these  farms  are  operated  by  owners.  Even  though 
a  high  percentage  of  these  farms  are  mortgaged,  (56  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
in  the  county  operated  by  owners  are  mortgaged)  the  owners  do  not  have  to 
pay  interest  on  the  total  investment  and  in  many  instances  the  farmers  do 
not  pay  any  interest.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  average  farmer  by  work- 
ing hard  himself  and  by  getting  unpaid  help  from  his  wife  and  children,  is 
able  to  live  on  the  land.  It  is  believed  that  the  methods  used  by  these  farmers 
are  as  good  as  those  used  by  the  average  farmer  in  the  State. 

These  cows  are  producing  125  pounds  more  milk  than  the  average  of  the 
State.    The  average  test  of  the  milk  was  1.6  per  cent,  above  the  legal  standard. 

When  the  average  dairyman  that  gives  better  than  the  average  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  milk  loses  from  $13  to  $32  per  cow,  there  is  something 
wrong.    It  is  believed  that  the  fanner  does  not  receive  enough  for  his  milk. 

Resulting  Decrease  in  Cotes 

In  1911,  there  were  5,251  cows  on  these  174  farms.  In  1912,  there  were 
6,131  cows  on  the  same  farms,  and  in  1913,  the  number  had  been  reduced  to 
4,924. 

It  was  found  that  production  increased  as  the  value  of  the  feed  used  in- 
creased, the  highest  production  being  in  the  herds  that  used  the  greatest 
value  of  feed.  While  there  was  increased  production  with  each  increased  in- 
v>estnfient  in  feed,  the  value  of  the  increase  was  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
«f  ttie  feed.  Tlie  cheapest  cost  of  prodnetion  and  consequently  the  greatest 
profits  were  found  in  the  herds  that  utilieed  pasture.    The  more  expensive  the 
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printer  ration,  the  narrower  was  tfie  nmrgin  of  profit.  Only  one  man  in  six- 
teen who  gave  OTer  $85  worth  of  winter  feed  produced  milk  for  as  little  as 
$2  per  100  pounds.  The  cost  of  producing  nnik  was  less  and  the  profit  of 
the  oow' was  g;reater  in  the  herds  in  which  the  test  of  the  milk  was  low.  iMilk 
testing  4 A  per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  or  less,  cost  $1.90  per  hundredweight  to 
produce,  and  milk  testing  4.9  per  cent,  of  butter-fat  or  more  cost  $2.19  per 
hundredweight.  Since  the  milk  was  usually  sold  on  a  butter-fat  basis,  the 
milk  that  tested  high  in  butter-fat  brought  more  money  than  the  milk  that 
tested  low,  but  it  did  not  commund  enough  more  to  make  up  for  the  increased 
eoflt.  In  1912,  the  average  production  per  cow  was  4,644  pounds;  in  1913,  the 
average  production  was  4,695  pounds.  There  was  19  herds  in  which  the 
average  production  was  3,500  pounds  or  less,  and  9  herds  in  which  the  pro- 
duction was  over  6,500  pounds.  Tn  1912,  in  the  herds  where  the  average  pro- 
duction was  3,140  pounds,  the  cost  per  hundredweight  for  the  milk  was  $3.12, 
and  the  loss  per  cow  was  $46.  In  the  herds  with  an  average  production  of 
4,057  pounds  per  cow,  the  loss  was  $41. 

In  order  to  produce  milk  at  a  profit,  it  required  an  average  production  of 
7,219  pounds  per  cow.  Under  average  Delaware  county  conditions  a  cow 
should  produce  from  6,000  to  7,000  pounds  of  milk  in  order  to  show  a  profit. 

Production  Coats  from  Other  States 

New  Hampshire.  Experiment  Station  bulletin  giving  results  of  the  Lynde- 
bflvo  Cow  Test  Association  gives  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  at 
tl.93. 

Mafflsachusetts.  Experiment  Station  bulletin  145  gives  complete  figures  in 
the  q«aa titles,  kinds  and  values  of  the  feed  used  and  the  amount  of  milk 
prodocwi  by  the  station  herd  for  fifteen  years.  The  cost  of  producing  100 
poonds  nilk  from  cows  that  average  a  production  of  6,036  pounds  was  $2.42. 

CMiRceticut.  The  cost  of  producing  milk  for  five  years  in  the  herd  of  the 
ConneeCicttt  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  given  in  bulletin  73  of  that 
institution,  is  as  follows:  "  The  average  production  per  cow  was  6,370  pounds 
and  tbe  coat  per  100  pounds  was  $2.12." 

New  Jersey.  The  1909  report  of  the  Experiment  Station  gives  the  cost  of 
producing  100  pounds  of  milk  from  cows  with  an  average  production  of  8,561 
pounds  at  $1.94. 

XORTITERX      ClIEMUXG      CoW      TeSTING      ASSOCIATION      FiGURES. 

Three  Year  Averages,  1911-13 

The  members  of  the  Xorthern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion, moat  of  whom  are  vaUey  farmers,  received  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  following  table  an  average  price  of  3.6  cents  per 
quart  for  their  milk.  In  making  this  table,  hay  was  valued  at 
$10  per  ton,  ensilage  at  $4  per  ton ;  pasturage  at  $1.20  per  montli, 
and  grain  at  actual  cost. 
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Feed  and  Production  Reoarda 
Averages  of  records  from  278  cows  from  the  books  of  the  Northern  Che- 
mung Cow  Testing  Association. 

Pounds  of  Pounds  of  Average  test 

Yield  per  cow,  pounds              No.  of  cows              milk  butter  fat    percentage 

4.000  or  less 16               3,457  140                  4.0 

4.001  to  5,000 28                4,605  155                   3.4 

6,001  to  6,000 38                5,439  218                   4.0 

6,001  to  7,000 64                6,659  249                   3.7 

7,001  to  8,000 67               7,493  266                  3.6 

8,001  to  9,000 34               8,563  297                  3.6 

Over  9,000 31                9,836  330                  3.4 


Yield  per  cow,  pounds 

4.000  or  less 

4.001  to  6,000 

6,001    to  6,000 

6,001  to  7,000 

7,001  to  8.000 

8,001   to  9,000 

Over  9,000    


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  table  is  intended  only  to  show 
the  value  of  milk  above  feed  costs.  The  feeds  themselves  are  placed  at  a  very 
low  figure.  If  we  deduct  from  these  net  returns  the  cost  of  shelter,  interest, 
depreciation  on  cattle,  cost  of  dairy  equipment  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
it  is  evident  that  but  a  very  small  labor  and  capital  return  will  remain  in 
the  case  of  the  cow  with  the  average  production.  A  survey  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Chemung  county,  comprising  237  hill  farms  with  six  or  more  cows, 
shows  average  receipts  per  cow  as  follows:  On  110  farms,  $37  per  cow;  66 
farms,  $62  per  cow;  45  farms,  $87  per  cow;  16  farms,  $119  per  cow.  115 
valley  farms  in  the  same  county,  with  six  or  more  cows  showed  the  following 
gross  returns:  15  farms,  $42  per  cow;  21  farms,  $63  per  cow;  27  farms,  $87 
per  cow;  32  farms,  $118  per  cow. 


Value  of 

milk  above 

Value  of 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Cost  of  cost  of 

milk 

roughage 

gram 

feed     feed 

$62 

$31 

$12 

$43      $19 

90 

34 

18 

62       38 

98 

35 

21 

56       42 

114 

34 

24 

58       66 

129 

34 

28 

62       67 

162 

36 

33 

69       83 

171 

34 

37 

71      100 

Agricultural  School  Experience 

The  New  Yort  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  with  an  accurate  system  of  bookkeeping  on  its  com- 
mercial farm  with  a  herd  averaging  over  7,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  and  crediting  the  calves  and  manure  at  high  value,  suc- 
ceeded in  practically  balancing  its  debit  and  credit  account,  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement : 

The  following  table  speaks  for  itself.  The  monthly  sales  with  lbs.  of  milk 
and  price  per  lb.  are  record  3d  an!  a' so  all  tbe  (Kpi^nses  incident  to  the  f cod- 
ing, maintaining  and  cariog  for  a  herd  of  cows,  llie  values  for  milk  nro  tho 
prices  received  from  aciuol  sales. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCING  MILK 

Herd,  20  6rad«  Holsteins  and  Ayrahires.    Fiscal  Year,  June  1st,  1911,  to 

May  3l8t,  1012. 

Herd,  Dr, 

Pasture,  21  head  at  $7.00 $147  00 

Rent  of  bull 10  00 

Soiling  feed  at  cost 126  92 

Ensilage,  8254  tons  at  $6 493  50 

Hay,  10^  tons  at  $15 169  37 

Straw,  11  tons  at  $5 55  00 

Milking,  drawing  milk  and  care  of  cows 530  51 

Grain,  13  1/6  tons 482  27 

Ice. 30  00 

Miscellaneous  expense 12  34 

Depreciation  herd 100  00 

Rental  of  bam 60  00 

Interest  on  investment 72  00 


$2,214  91 


Herd,  Cr. 

June,  1911,  16,937  lbs.  milk  at  $1 $169  37 

July,  1911,  16,920  lbs.  milk  at  $1.10 186  11 

Aug.,  1911,  15,827  lbs.  milk  at  $1.30 205  74 

Sept.,  1911,  11,816  lbs.  milk  at  $1.35 159  51 

Oct.,  1911,  9,836  lbs.  milk  at  $1.60 157  36 

Nov.,  1911,  8,633  lbs.  milk  at  $1.80 153  69 

Dec.,  1911,  8,705  lbs.  milk  at  $1.80 166  69 

Jan.,  1912,  5,959  lbs.  milk  at  $1.70 101  10 

Feb.,  1912,  3,046  lbs.  milk  at  $2.00 60  92 

Mar.,   1912,  10,110  lbs.  milk  at  $1.60 161  76 

Apr.,  1912,  16,269  lbs.  milk  at  $1.38J4 224  91 

May,  1912,  18,748  lbs.  milk  at  $1.38i4 259  19 

Value  of  calves  sold 25  38 

Manure. 220  00 

$2,241  63 

Total  number  pounds  milk 143,206  lbs.  65,991  qts. 

Average  number  pounds  milk  per  cow 7,160  lbs. 

Average  selling  price  per  cwt $1 .3997  .03037  per  qt 

Cost  to  produce  milk  per  cwt 1 .5466  .0335     per  qt 

If  the  production  of  this  herd  was  brought  down  to  an  average 
of  5,000  pounds,  the  account  would  have  shown  a  loss  of  over 
$525.  The  Committee  would  also  call  attention  to  the  item  of 
depreciation  of  herd,  $100,  contained  in  this  statement  which  is 
probably  an  arbitrary  bookkeeping  entry;  also  the  item  of  mis- 
cellaneous expense,  $12.34.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  agri- 
cultural school  has  at  its  service  a  competent  veterinarian  and  mis- 
cellaneous dairy  equipment,  the  cost  and  expense  of  which  perhaps 
do  not  fully  enter  into  this  account.  Some  of  the  cows  in  this 
dairy  produce  from  8,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  milk  each.     It 
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seems  doubtful  that  $100  per  year  is  an  ade<iuate  allowance  for 
depreciation  of  such  a  herd  through  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
average  return  for  milk  from  this  herd  is  something  over  $100  per 
cow.  In  considering  this  return,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
average  return  is  fairly  reflected  by  the  evidence  which  shows 
tihat  the  average  returns  from  38  Cattaraugus  oounty  farms  in 
1915  were  as  follows :  13  farms  showed  average  return,  per  cow, 
ef  $47;  15  farms  showed  average  return,  per  cow,  of  $64;  10 
farms  showed  average  return,  per  cow,  of  $93,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Effects  of  Milk  Receipts  peb  Cow  on  Labob  Income 

(38  CattarAugus  Farms  with  Six  or  More  Cows.) 

Milk  receipts,  per  cow  No.  of     Total  No.       Labor 

Range  Average  cows      of  acres        income 

Under  $55  $47  16  200  $IM 

$56  to  $75    64  18  216  346 

Over  $76   98  18  129  81« 


13 

1 

$272 

1 

16 

6 

334 

3 

10 

7 

439 

$ 

No.  farms 

with  tatbor  Grain  pur*  No.  farms 
inoomes    chased  per      having 
Range  No.  faxm«    over  $100        farm  silos 

Under  $65    

$65  to  $75   

Over  $75   


The  costs  of  the  agricultural  school  may  also  be  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  production  ranged  from  18,000  pounds  of 
milk  for  the  month  of  May  to  9,800  pounds  in  October,  and  to 
3,046  pounds  in  February. 

A  Study  of  Feed  and  Labob  Costs  per  Cow 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Larson  of  Columbia  University  has  made  a  careful 
study  into  the  economic  factors  controlling  the  cost  of  feed  and 
labor  per  oow,  per  annum,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Coliim- 
bit  University  Press,  and  which  Dr.  Larson  has  kindly  placed  at 
the  disj)oeal  of  the  Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
ascertain  what  it  costs  to  produce  milk  under  present  prices  and 
conditions  and  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  all  surveys  and 
investigations    at   hand   to   date   and   applied   to   them    scientific 
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methods  of  study.     His  conclusions,  based  upon  the  year-round 
production,  follow: 

IJSSO  poandB  of  hay  at  80  cents  per  100  lbs $13  44 

7,000  pounds  of  silage  at  15  cents  per  100  lbs 10  6» 

1,350  pounds  of  corn  at  $1  per  100  lbs. 13  511 

900  pounds  of  distiller's  grains  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs 13  60 

MO  pomds  of  hmn  at  ^1.05  per  100  lbs 9  45 

MO  pouBds  of  oats  at  $1.10  per  100  lbs 9  M 

Pasture  for  season  at  $5 6  M 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  year $75  29 


Tliese  figures  are  assumed  for  a  herd  of  Guernsey  cows  whick 
average  1,000  pounds  in  weight,  that  give  on  an  average  8,500 
pounds  of  milk  per  year,  and  that  the  milk  contains  5  per  cent  of 
butter-fat,  and  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  proteins  and  energy- 
producing  foods.  And  it  should  also  be  stated  that  the  figures 
are  only  given  to  illustrate  the  formula  deduced  for  determining 
the  food  quantities  required,  but  in  that  view  they  are  important. 
The  evidence  before  this  Committee  would  show  that  during  the 
year  1916,  grain  foods  commanded  a  higher  price  than  the  price 
units  used  by  Dr.  Larson.  Under  the  conditions  that  prevail  on 
the  ordinary  dairy  farm,  silage  foods  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
State  of  New  York  at  15  cents  per  100  lbs.,  as  the  evidence  before 
this  Committee  abundantly  shows.  On  the  labor  item,  Dr.  Larson 
concludes  as  follows : 

T^e  cost  of  labor  required  to  care  for  a  cow  a  year  is  given  by  various 
authorities  as  follows:  Truman  (Connecticut  Experiment  Station),  $33.60; 
Minkler  (New  Jersey  Experiment  Station),  one  man  for  twelve  eows  at  f  LM 
per  day,  or  $40  per  cow,  per  year.  Raasmuasen  (New  Hampshire  Experimswt 
Station),  $22.33. 

On  speeialized  dairy  farms,  each  man  takes  care  of  fifteen  cows,  or  $38  per 
cow,  per  year. 

Hopper  and  Robertson  (New  York  Experiment  Station),  estimate  the  cost 
at  $23.12  per  cow,  per  year;  or  154.5  hours  a  year,  or  25.4  minutes  per  cow 
per  day. 

Thompson  (Delawaft  County  Bulletin)  states  that  on  dairies  studied,  156 
hoars  of  lahor  were  required  to  care  for  each  cow  and  accompanying  stock  in 
hcvds  of  20  or  less,  and  107  hours  in  herds  of  more  than  40  cows.  The  cost 
was  $1^.11  per  year. 

Johnson  and  Ford  state  the  average  cost  of  labor  on  certain  Missouri  farms 
was  $24.60  per  yBar,  per  cow. 

Professor  Warren  concludes  that  in  well-managed  dairies  150  hours  are 
required  per  year,  per  cow,  and  that  in  a  study  of  labor  cost  it  is  neeessary 
to  decide  the  kind  of  milk  being  produced  and  adds,  "  to  increase  the  score  of 
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the  dairy  from  42  to  approximately  70  points,  there  may  be  in  fifteen  cow 
dairies  an  added  expense  of  6  cents  per  cow,  per  day,  for  labor." 

Dr.  Larson  concludes,  "  It  is  therefore  a  fair  and  practical  procedure  to  cal- ' 
culate  the  cost  of  labor  on  a  basis  of  20  cows  per  man,  or  to  precalculate  labor 
cost  by  dividing  the  cost  of  one  dairyman  per  year  by  20  to  get  the  cost  per 
cow.  At  a  price  of  $45  per  month  without  board,  the  cost  per  cow  is  $27. 
There  are  not  available  any  accurate  records  covering  long  periods  where 
actual  time  records  show  a  decrease  in  cost  due  to  the  use  of  milking 
machines." 

Cost  of  Building 

The  cost  per  cow  for  a  barn  varies  in  good  dairies  from  $26  to  $100,  or 
more,  per  head.  A  50  cow  barn  of  modern  construction  can  be  built  for  about 
$80  per  head.  This  is  for  a  good  bam  with  proper  ventilation  system  and 
modem  sanitary  arrangement  for  a  specialized  dairy  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  for  the  production  of  a  high  grade  of  milk.  A  summary  of  the 
cost  of  building  under  these  conditions  would  be  as  follows: 

Interest  $80  at  6  per  cent $4  00 

Insurance  $80  at  3  per  cent 24 

Taxes  $40  at  2  per  cent 80 

Depreciation  $80  at  4  per  cent 3  20 

Total  unit  cost  of  housing $8  24 


The  Cost  of  Cattle 

To  build  up  permanent  dairies,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  cows,  especially 
if  the  high- producing  healthy  herd  is  to  be  maintained.  With  the  data  avail- 
able, we  find  the  feed  cost  to  raise  a  heifer  to  two  years  of  age  is  $47.51, 
which  varies  with  conditions.  They  are  used  in  order  that  the  same  basis 
of  prices  may  carry  throughout  the  study.  The  labor  cost  for  two  years 
would  be  $9.45  per  head.  The  other  expenses,  including  interest,  buildings, 
equipment,  bedding,  loss  by  death,  and  miscellaneous  expense,  amount  to  $16.67 
for  the  two  years.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of  raising  the  heifers,  including 
feed,  labor  and  overhead,  $73.63.  These  are  the  figures  of  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Cooper  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  credit  of  $12 
for  manure  for  the  two  years,  makes  the  net  cost  for  a  two-year-old  heifer 
$65.63.  Mr.  Truman  figured  the  total  cost  of  a  two-year-old  heifer  to  be 
$70,  but  he  added  $4  as  the  initial  value  of  the  animal,  while  Lindsey  (Con- 
necticut Experiment  Station)  found  the  cost  under  conditions  of  higher  cost 
of  feeds  and  with  an  initial  charge  of  $4,  to  be  $74.24. 

That  the  heifer  coming  into  the  herd  at  a  cost  of  $65,  it  must  next  be 
determined  how  long  she  will  likely  be  in  the  herd  as  a  profitable  producer 
of  milk,  and  how  much  she  will  be  worth  at  the  end  of  her  period  of  profit- 
ableness as  a  milk  producer.  The  amount  of  depreciation  per  year  will  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  years  the  cow  is  profitable  and  is  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  cow  at  entry  into  the  herd  and  her  sale  price  as  beef. 
*  *  *  On  the  average,  the  economic  life  of  a  dairy  cow  is  much  shorter 
than  is  generally  believed  and  is  a  large  item  of  expense,  especially  where  high 
cost  animals  are  kept.  The  average  life,  according  to  Rassmussen,  is  about 
six  years.  In  herds  in  Delaware  county,  changes  in  cows  indicated  the  aver- 
age productive  life  was  only  3.6  years,  while  the  opinions  of   174  farmers 
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estimated  it  at  5.8  years^  Studies  in  farm  management  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  the  dairy  cows  of  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  remained  in  a  herd  4.34  years,  while  in  Lenawee  county,  Michi- 
gan, they  remained  4.52  years.  A  study  of  52  Cow-Testing  Association 
records  reporting  the  ages*  of  13,856  cows  s:hows  an  average  economic  life  of 
4  17/20  years.  Dr.  Larson  concludes,  **  This  furnishes  a  figure  which  should 
be  very  near  to  the  expected,  and  if  the  cost  of  cows  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  depreciation,  which  replaces  them  every  five  years,  the  herd  will  be  main- 
tained." 

The  total  annual  cost  of  oaws  is,  therefore,  as  follows: 

Depreciation $5  00 

Insurance,  $65  at  3  per  cent 31 

Taxes,  $32.50  at  2  per  cent 65 

Interest,  $65  at  5  per  cent 3  25 

Total  cost  per  cow,  per  year $9  21 


Cost  of  Bedding 

From  the  same  studies,  and  in  the  same  manner  Dr.  Larson 
computes  the  cost  of  bedding  at  $3.25  per  cow,  per  year;  cost  of 
sire,  $3.51  per  year;  miscellaneous  expenses,  as  follows: 

Ice,  1  ton  at  $1 $1  00 

Wood  and  coal  75 

Utensils 1  00 

Supplies 1  00 

Veterinary  services  and  tester   2  50 

Hauling  and  transportation   18  00 

Total  miscellaneous  expense   $24  25 


Vaxue  of  Caxves  and  Manuke 

Professor  Larson  concludes  $3  per  year  for  each  cow  in  the 
herd  is  a  fair  credit  for  the  calf.  Under  conditions  where  cows  are 
well  supplied  with  concentrated  feeds  and  where  the  manure  is 
properly  cared  for,  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds  weight  will  furnish  $20 
worth  of  added  fertility  per  year.  The  practice  in  England,  which 
is  covered  by  a  law  affecting  landlord  and  tenant,  gives  a  tenant 
credit  for  all  manure  resulting  from  purchased  feeds  to  stock  on 
the  basis  of  three-quarters  of  the  total  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  the  feed  allowed  for  all  unused  manure.  A  credit 
of  70  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  nitrogen  is  allowed  when  the 
stock  is  fed  on  pasture,  and  only  50  per  cent  when  it  is  fed  in  the 
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barnyard.  When  one  crop  has  been  grown  after  application  of  the 
manure^  a  credit  of  one-half  tke  above  amounts  is  allawed.  There 
are  tables  in  the  English  publications  referred  to  above  giving  tke 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  voided  from  the 
various  grains  fed  to  dairy  cows.  Given  the  quantities  of  feed 
consumed  and  the  prices  for  the  elements  needed  on  a  particular 
farm,  the  real  value  of  manure  under  particular  conditions  of  sale 
and  feeding  can  be  definitely  ascertained. 

APPLICATION  AND  USE  OF  FORMULA 
Th«  costs  and  credits  incident  to  milk  production  may  now  be  aummarized. 
Under  the  conditiona  stated  for  each  item  which  includes  the  particular  size 
and  kind  of  cow  producing  8,500  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk,  with  feede  at 
stated  prices,  with  a  system  of  management  given,  and  with  a  good  barn 
well  equipped  for  the  production  of  high-grade  milk,  cost  records  will  show 
the  following  as  actual  costs  in  the  production  of  milk: 

Feed $75  29 

Labor  . 27  00 

Buildings 8  24 

eatUe :.: 9  21 

Bedding 3  26 

Sire 3  51 

Miscellaneous  expenses 24  25 

Total >: $150  76 

Credits: 

Calves $3  00 

Manure 20  00 

23  00 

Net  cost  per  cow,  per  year $127  75 


The  average  standard  of  production  of  these  cows  is  assumed  at  8,500 
pounds  per  year,  which  was  also  the  average  production  of  the  985  Guernsey 
sows  used  in  the  Wisconsin  test,  on  which  the  data  in  this  fftudy  are  based. 
Figuring  2.15  poitnda  to  the  quwrt,  the  production  i«  3,441  quarts.  Thus,  tiM 
cost  of  production  per  quart  is  about  3^  cents. 

Prices  Paid 
Tfae  SiiflflSeld  Farms,  Slawaon-Deeker  Company  of  New  York,  recently  as- 
Bftunead  its  priee  schedule  for  milk  aa  follows: 

1915 

April $1  75* 

May 1  40 

June 1  40 

.July 1  50 

August 1  tft 

September 1  75 

*  Note  by  Committee. —  These  prices  were  probably  for  4.5  milk  and  subject 
to  deductions  of  three  cents  per  point  below  4.5. 
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1916 

April $1  70 

Afey 1  40 

June 1  40 

July 1  60 

A«giist 1  75 

September 1  80 


It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  the  price  for  feeds  in  the  foregoiu^ 
tables  are  somewhat  lower  than  prevail  at  the  present  timfi.  At  prevailing 
prices  for  feed  (March,  1916),  the  costs  would  be  increased  to  $90.49,  and 
the  total  cost  to  $143.36,  and  the  profit  per  cow  may  be  determined  as  follows : 

Sale  price  of  8,500  lbs.  of  milk $170  00 

Cost  of  production  of  8,500  lbs.  milk 142  95 

Profit  per  cow   $27  05 


•  ♦  •  For  the  standard  herein,  however,  unusually  high  producing  cows 
were  selected.  The  average  production  of  the  cows  of  the  United  States 
is  only  alietit  8,000  pounds.  Avimals  of  this  sort  present  a  very  different 
outlook  to  the  business.  We  may  assume  that  cows  of  this  standard  are 
i»ed  to  supply  milk  to  the  same  market.  By  referring  to  the  preceding 
diapter,  we  find  the  food  for  maintenance  would  be  the  same  and  for  3,000 
pouids  of  milk  is  as  follows: 

1>W0  pminds  of  hay  at  80  cents  per  100  lbs $13  44 

7,000  pounds  of  silage  at  15  cents  per  100  lbs 10  50 

400  poonds  of  com  at  $1  per  100  lbs 4  50 

300  powids  of  distiller's  grains  at  $1.50 4  50 

300  pounds  of  bran  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs 3  15 

300  pondB  of  oats  at  $1.10  per  100  lbs 3  30 

Pasture  for  season  at  $5 5  00 

Total  cost  of  feed  for  the  year $44  39 


This  immld  be  a  ratieai  adsqwafaB  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  animal. 

The  cost  for  feed,  therefore,  would  be  $30.90  less  per  year.  The  cost  oi 
labor,  buildings,  bedding,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  would  be  the  same, 
wh3e  the  eost  of  sires  and  cows  would  be  decreased  only  by  the  initial  cost 
of  tii»  latter,  wfaii^  would  OBiy  decraase  the  eost  per  unit  co>w  fagr  a  fefw  oents. 
The  ovw  woikld  ooat  as  much  to  raise,  but  if  purchased,  could  he  obtainad  for 
lower  price.  The  total  annual  cost  then  to  ke^  cows  of  this  kind  would 
be  $97.26.  The  milk  at  $2  per  hundred  pounds  would  bring  $60,  which  would 
naire  a  loss  of  $87.20  per  eew,  per  y«ar.  This  is  what  auvy  be  expected  at 
present  prices  of  feed  and  labor  from  cows  that  produce  no  more  than  the 
average  cow  of  the  Uaitod  aiatM^  when  a  dairynun  attempts  to  produce 
milk  of  good  grade  in  good  bams,  using  full  grain  rations  and  producing  year- 
ntaaoA  feeding.    *     *    An  appictaation  of  the  formula  warrants  the  following 
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1.  Under  present  prices  of  feed  and  labor,  a  herd  of  high-producing  cows 
will,  when  properly  managed,  return  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  a  good  plant,  and  an  additional  5  per  cent  for  services  of  the  man- 
ager, not  included  in  regular  labor  charge. 

(Note  bt  Committee:  This  is  the  8,500  pound  cow  whose  produc- 
tion is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  our  inhabi- 
tants.) 

2.  The  average  cow  of  the  United  States  does  not  produce  enough  milk 
to  pay  the  cost  of  production  when  managed  under  the  same  conditions  and 
equipped  to  produce  high-grade  milk/ 

(Note  by  Committee:     At  present  prices.) 

3.  Where  the  herd  uses  feeds  that  cannot  be  marketed,  or  a  cheaper 
system  of  management  is  used,  and  where  the  cows  are  housed  in  cheaper 
buildings  and  given  less  care,  they  may  pay  the  cost  of  production  of  milk. 

4.  Under  some  conditions,  summer  dairying  would  be  more  profitable 
than  the  all-year  practice. 

5.  It  does  not  pay  to  use  intensive  methods  or  winter  grain  feeding  with 
low-producing  cows. 

6.  The  value  of  pasture  for  dairy  cows  has  been  under- estimated. 

The  conclusions  of  Professor  Larson  above  given  are  probably 
as  complete  and  thorough  an  examination  and  study  of  the  printed 
data  available  upon  those  subjects  to  this  date  as  can  well  be  made. 
The  conclusion  which  is  of  greatest  importance  to  this  work  and 
to  the  dairymen  generally  of  this  State  in  that  relating  to  the  SfiOO 
pound  cow,  which,  with  milk  selling  at  $2  per  hundredweight, 
would  make  a  loss  of  $37.26  per  cow,  per  year.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, as  the  milk  prices  hereinafter  returned  will  show,  that  for  a 
series  of  years  prior  to  1916,  the  average  dairyman  received  little 
more  than  3  cents  per  quart  .  If,  therefore,  we  take  Dr.  Larson's 
figures  for  the  cost  of  food,  housing,  investment  and  labor  per  cow 
per  annum  of  $97.26,  and  assume  that  cost  is  applied  to  a  4,500 
pound  cow,  which  milk  would  have  the  average  selling  price  per 
hundred  weight  that  the  Commercial  Farm  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture in  connection  with  St.  Lawrence  University  received  in 
1912,  to  wit :  $1.40  per  hundredweight,  the  milk  of  this  cow  would 
then  bring  $63,  showing  a  net  loss  of  $34,26  per  cow,  per  annum. 

Whaeton  Valley  Survey 

A  survey  of  98  farms  in  Otsego  county  in  the  year  1914  was 
made  by  the  farm  management  demonstration  agents  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
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culture,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs^  Scoville,  Clark  and  Burdge, 
and  Mr.  Floyd  S.  Barlow,  manager  of  the  Otsego  County  Farm 
Bureau.  The  results  of  this  survey  have  heen  published  and  it  is 
known  as  the  "  Wharton  Valley  Survey." 

It  was  taken  in  the  Wharton  Valley  beginning  at  the  village  of 
Pittsfield  and  extending  two  miles  north  of  West  Exeter  in  the 
town  of  Exeter.  The  records  include  practically  nine-tenths  of 
the  farms  in  this  area,  along  with  a  few  that  lie  immediately  back 
and  might  be  classified  as  hill  farms.  There  is  a  State  road  in 
the  valley  connecting  Edmeston  with  West  Winfield.  It  is  an 
old  established  dairy  section  with  an  abundant  supply  of  milk 
receiving  stations,  and  it  is  in  a  region  where  cattle  have  been  long 
and  carefully  bred.  Twenty-two  of  the  farms  kept  pure  bred 
Holstein  cattle,  of  which  an  average  of  17  on  each  farm  was  regis- 
tered pure  breds. 

The  average  receipts  per  cow  from  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts on  these  98  farms  in  1914,  was  $82.  The  average  receipt 
per  cattle  unit  from  milk,  and  cattle  increase  was  $84.  On  21  of 
the  farms,  the  receipts  per  cow  averaged  $51.  Twenty-two  of  the 
farms,  the  receipts  per  cow  averaged  $67.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
farms  the  receipts  per  cow  averaged  $?5.  Twenty-six  of  the  farms, 
average  receipts  per  cow  were  $102. 

Applying  Dr.  Larson's  formula  to  the  average  returns  per  cow 
to  the  Wharton  Valley  survey,  would  establish  that  each  one  of 
the  98  dairy  farms  lost  money  upon  their  cows.  In  other  words, 
the  department  in  making  this  survey  have  assumed  labor  costs  at 
a  less  sum  than  Larson  assumes  to  be  sound  political  economy; 
thereby  the  survey  shows  in  some  cases  a  fair  labor  return.  On 
8  of  these  farms,  the  labor  return  was  less  than  nothing.  Thirty- 
three  of  them  showed  labor  incomes  from  $100  to  $500.  Thirty- 
three  of  them  showed  labor  incomes,  according  to  the  cost  units 
adopted,  of  $501  to  $1,000.  Ten  showed  labor  incomes  of  $1,000 
to  $1,600.  Ten  showed  labor  incomes  of  $1,500  to  $2,000.  The 
report  concludes:  "About  one-half  of  the  men  in  Groups  1  and 
2  had  better  sell  their  farms,  put  the  money  out  at  interest^  and 
hire  out.'' 
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Dutchess  County  Survey 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  a  year's  business  of  66  Dutchess 
county  farms  in  1914  by  the  same  organizations  in  oo-operation 
with  various  other  agencies,  under  the  direction  of  F.  H.  Lacy, 
agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Poughkeepsie.  From  that  survey  it  appears  that  12  out  of  66 
farms  made  labor  incomes  of  $1,000,  or  over.  Twenty  made  labor 
incomes  of  $400  to  $1,000;  20  made  from  $1  to  $400;  14  failed 
to  make  expenses  and  interest.  The  average  of  all  labor  incomes 
was  $544  on  the  66  farms.  On  25  of  these  farms,  the  receipts 
per  cattle  unit  from  the  sale  of  milk  averaged  $59.  On  25  of 
the  farms  receipts  per  cattle  unit  from  the  sale  of  milk  averaged 
$90.  On  16  of  the  farms,  the  receipts  per  cattle  unit  from  the 
sale  of  milk  averaged  $97,  and  this  survey  concludes:  "While 
the  milk  receipts  are  slightly  higher  on  the  exclusively  dairy  farms, 
the  total  receipts  are  $562  less  than  oi  the  farms  deriving  only 
from  60  to  79  per  cent,  of  the  income  irom  milk."  The  method 
of  calculating  labor  income  on  this  survey  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Tablk  8  —  Method  of  Calculating  Labor  Income. 

Averages  from  66  DutchesB  County  Farms,  1914. 

Receipts 

Crop  sales  $358 

Milk  sales  1>560 

Other  stock  receipts 614 

Miscellaneoua  receipts   121 

Increase  in  feed  inventory 70 

Total  receipts  $2,723 

Eofpenses 

Hired  labor    $394 

Board  furnished  hired  help 86 

Family  labor   53 

Purchased   hay    26 

Purchased  feed   476 

Seeds 52 

Fertilizer ^2 

Other  expenses    *^° 

Total    expenses    ^»*^^ 

Farm  income    $h2(i^ 

Capital 

Value  of  farm,  186  acres ^^2'2SX 

Live-stock 2,690 

Machinery  and  tools , °^*' 
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Feed   and   supplies $278 

Cash  to  run  farm 264 

Total  capital    $14^76 

Interest  on  capital  at  five  per  cent $710 

Labor  income  $644 

The  factor  sheet  on  these  farms  is  as  follows: 

Table  10  —  Factor  Sheet 

Average  of  66  Duchess  County  Farms,  1014 

Labor  income  $644 

Size 

Total  capital    $14,376 

Total  acres   192 

Acres   in   crops    86 

Number  of  cows   16 

Number  of  men  on  year  basis,  including  operator 2.4 

Average  number  of  work  horses* 4.6 

Cow  Production 

Milk  and  its  products  sold,  per  cow $98 

Receipts  per  cattle  unit 86 

Crop  Yields 

Acres  of  corn  for  grain 7 

Yield,  bushels  per  acre   36 

Acres  of  alage  com   6 

Yield,  tons  per  acre   10 

Acres  of  potatoes .8 

Yield,  bushels  per  acre  129 

Acres  of  oats  8 

Yield,  bushels  per  acre  of  oats 36 

Acres   of   hay    47 

Yield,  tons  per  acre  of  hay 1 

Per  cent,   crop  yield 100 

Sources  of  Income 

Crops $367 

Milk   and   its  products 1,660 

Other   cattle   receipts 327 

Miscellaneous  receipts 121 

Per  cent  of  total  receipts  derived  from  milk  and  its  products '. .  .67 


Chaumont  Bay  Area,  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau  Survey 

The  area  covered  in  this  survey  includes  nearly  every  farm  on 
all  the  roads  from  a  point  about  one  mile  west  of  the  village  of 
Limerick  from  the  town  line  of  Cape  Vincent  in  the  Fox  Creek 
district,  and  from  the  shore  of  Chaumont  Bay  to  a  line  running 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  north  and  parallel  to  the  New  York 
Central  Eailroad.  Transportation  and  shipping  facilities  are 
good,  except  on  the  unimproved  clay  roads  in  wet  season.     On 
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die  whole,  the  farms  in  the  district  are  prosperous  and  their  farm 
operations  are  rewarded  with  profits  above  the  average  of  the  farms 
in  the  county.  The  survey  covers  95  farms.  The  conditions  are 
generally  applicable  to  a  considerable  number  of  Jefferson  county. 
LaJbor  incoime  i&  the  pay  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his  work. 
Deducting  both  interest  and  expenses  from  the  farm  receipts, 
leaves  the  farmer's  labor  income: 

Table  I  —  Method  of  Figuring  Labor  Income 
Averages  of  96  Jefferson  County  Fftrms  near  Chaumont  Bay  for  the  Year  1914 

Receipts 

Hay,  46.9  tone  at  $16.80 $726 

Oats,  300  bushels  at  63  cents 160 

Otiier  crops   29 

mik 679 

Ckttle  (increase  and  sales  above  purchases) 244 

Other  stock    124 

Miscellaneous 66 

Increase  in  feed  inventory 66 

Total $1,971 

Expenses 

Hired  labor $109 

Board,  hired  labor 67 

Family  lahor   66 

Grain,  feeds 42 

Seeds 95 

Taxes ©4 

All  else  204 

Total 606 

Income  from  capital  and  operator's  labor fl#Mi 

Capital 

Value  of  farm,  173  acres $10,363 

Value  of  live-stock 1,773 

Value  of  machinery 744 

Value  of  feed  and  supplied 283 

Cash  to  run  farm 162 

Total  capital   $13,306 

Interest  on  capital  at  five  per  cent $666 

Labor  ineome  $700 

Variations  in  Labor  Incomes 

Five  of  the  96  f  armerB  failed  to  make  a  labor  income.    That  is,  the  inteieBt 

and  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts.     The  lowert  Uboir  income  waa  A 

minus  $325, 

Table  IT  —  Variation  in  Labor  Incomes. 

6  farms  mflde  labor  inoomea  of  leea  than  nothing 
24  farms  made  labor  incomes  from  $1  to  $400 
29  farma  made  labor  incomes  from  $401  to  $800 
26  farms  made  labor  incomes  from  $801  to  $1^00 
12  farms  made  labor  incomes  over  $1,200 


Almost  one-third  ef  the  farmers  made  leas  thui  hired  men's  wages  or 
below  $400^  a  little  more  than  a  third  over  $800,  and  about  a  tenth  abore 
$1,200.    The  highest  inoome  for  labor  was  $2,647. 

It  appears  by  tbe  foUowing  table  that  tbe  avwage  receipts  per 
eow  on  these  96  farms  was  $61 : 

Table  III  — Factinr  Sheet 

Average  of  95  Farma,  near  CSiaunoiit  Bay,  for  1914 

Labor  income  $700 

(1)    8i0e 

Number   of   acres  in   crops 129 

Ntimber  of  acres  in  farm 173 

Number  of  acre  sin  pastures '. 88 

Total  capital    $13,306 

Kmnber  of  cows 9% 

Number  of  workers  (on  year  basis) 1% 

Average  number  of  work  horses 4 

(2)  Cfvp  TiekU 

Silage  corn,  nuniher  of  acres 4 

ton   per    acre .- 7 

Oats,  numbers  of  acres 82 

bushels  per  acre. . .  .• 88 

Hay,  number  of  acres 88 

ton  per  asre .86 

Crop  yield  compared  with  acreage   100% 

(8)  0w>Reimpt9 

ifilk  aad  it  prodaet  sold,  per  oow $61 

Pounds  oi  sulk  aoU,  per  oow 4,000 

(4)  Mffhimtoy  in  TJ99  of  Labor  mnd  Eoonotnp  m  Bwponw 

Number  of  crop  acres  per  man 8$ 

KoMher  of  ero^  aores  per  horse 82 

Number  of  crop  acres  per  $100  invested  in  machinery 17 

Expense  per  animal,  acre  unit $31 

Interest  expense  per  animal,  acre  unit 12 

Labor  expense  per  animal,  acre  unit 18 

By  reference  to  Table  I  of  the  Chaumont  Survey,  it  appears 
that  the  labor  costs  average  on  these  farms,  as  computed  by  the 
survey  is  $231.  This  labor  return  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
laborers,  both  naen,  women  and  chiMren  on  the  farms.  This  is 
Aown  by  the  result.  The  hired  help,  the  young  men  and  w(»ne]i 
and  the  farm-wives,  not  getting  a  sufficient  labor  return  in  the 
dairy  industry,  instinctively  abandon  the  farm  and  become  con- 
sumers instead  of  producers.  Dr.  Larson's  analysis  of  the  actual 
economic  labor  coat  and  his  formula  for  labor  cost,  if  applied  to  the 
Jefferson  County  Survey,  would  show  a  much  higher  economic 
cost  than  the  $231  average  hired  labor,  board  and  family  labor  al- 
lowed on  these  96  farms. 
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M.  E.  Chubbuok^  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Chemung  county, 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  Ooramittee,  testified : 

''  There  have  been  taken  in  this  county,  since  1912,  about  one  thousand  farm 
management  records^  I  have  tabulated  these  records,  not  using  those  taken 
in  1915  and  1916.  The  records  of  those  two  years  are  of  selected  farms  and 
the  results  from  them  would  be  better  than  the  average,  but  we  have  averaged 
458  hill  farms  and  186  valley  farms  in  Chemung  county  for  the  years  1911, 
1912  and  1913,  and  on  those  farms  we  have  worked  out  what  the  farmer 
had  left  as  pay  for  his  work  after  the  expenses  had  been  deducted  from  the 
receipts,  and  five  per  cent  interest  on  his  capital.  We  call  the  balance,  labor 
income.  These  are  not  selected  farms,  but  taken  as  they  come.  I  have  made 
this  computation  as  accurate  and  true  as  shown  by  the  Farm  Bureau  records. 

EXHIBIT  12 
Average  Farming  Conditions  and  Cost  of  Keeping  a  Cow  in  Chemung 

County. 

The  best  figures  available  to  the  Chemung  County  Farm  Bureau  on  the 
average  returns  from  dairy  farming  in  Chemung  county  are  from  the  farm 
management  records  taken  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914  and  1916.  In 
the  following  statistics,  however,  records  for  1914  and  1916  are  not  included 
for  the  reason  that  these  records  are  of  selected  farms  and  profits  are  larger 
than  to  the  average  of  the  region. 

Chemung  county  is  divided  into  two  agricultural  sections,  the  valley  of 
the  Chemung  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  hill  region.  Conditions  in 
the  valley  regions  are  better  and  profits  from  farming  are  large.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  difference  are  primarily  better  average  soils,  the  sale  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  milk  produced  in  Elmira  at  retail  prices  or  prices  better 
than  the  wholesale  New  York  prices,  and  a  system  of  farming  which  is  on  the 
average  better  balanced  than  the  hill  region. 

The  farming  conditions  in  the  hill  region  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
table: 

Average  of  468  Hill  Farms  for  1911,  1912  and  1913 

Capital $6,461 

t= 

Gross  income   $1,090 

Expenses 640 

Income  from  capital  and  operator's  labor $650 

Interest  on  capital  at  five  per  cent 278 

Labor  income  $277 

Average  number  cows 7.5 

Receipts  per  cow $66 


The  capital  invested  on  the  average  hill  farm  in  Chemung  county  is  $6,461. 
Til  is  represents  the  investment  in  land,  buildings,  livestock,  machinery,  and 
feed,  and  cash  to  run  the  farm.  The  total  average  receipts  are  $1,090.  Thia 
is  the  income  from  the  products  sold  from  the  farm  and  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  stock,  grain  or  other  supplies.    The  expenses  for  the  year  are  $540. 
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These  include  the  reg^ar  cash  outlay  together  with  the  value  of  board 
fumiflhed  hired  help,  decrease  in  inventory  of  stock  and  the  estimated  value 
of  such  work  as  was  done  by  members  of  the  family,  not  including  the 
operator's  own  time.  The  receipts  minus  the  expenses  are  $550.  This  differ- 
ence represents  what  the  farmer  received  for  his  labor  and  what  the  capital 
invested  in  the  business  earned.  A  common  rate  of  interest  on  farm  mortgages 
is  five  per  cent.  At  this  rate  the  interest  on  the  average  farm  capital 
amounts  to  $273.  This  interest  subtracted  from  the  net  income  of  $550 
leaves  $277  as  the  farmer's  labor  income.  This  amount  is  comparable  to 
wages  paid  a  hired  man  when  house,  garden,  milk  and  firewood  are  furnished. 
It  should  not  be  compared  to  city  wages.  Investigations  tend  to  show  that 
the  portion  of  the  farmer's  living  furnished  by  the  farm  is  often  of  as  mudi 
or  greater  value  than  $277,  the  average  labor  income  on  458  hill  farms. 

The  average  receipts  per  cow  in  the  hill  region  for  the  farms  of  which 
records  have  been  taken,  exclusive  of  the  milk  and  butter  consumed  on  the 
farm,  were  $50. 

The  averages  for  the  valley  region  for  the  years  1911,  1912  and  1913  are 
as  follows: 

Average  of  116  Valley  Farms 
Capital $9,749 

Gross  income   $1,975 

Expenses 882 

Income  from  capital  and  operator's  labor $1,093 

Interest  on  capital  at  five  per  cent 486 

Labor  income  $607 

Average  number  of  cows 9 

Receipts  per  cow $88 


The  percentage  of  farms  making  certain  labor  incomes  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Variation  in  Labor  Income  in  Hill  and  Valley  Regions 

Number  of 
Labor  income  valley  farms 

Less  than  $200-   10 

$200-  to  0   16 

$1  to  $200   27 

$201  to  $400   27 

$401  to  $600   25 

$601  to  $800   21 

$801  to  $1,000   15 

$1,001   to  $1,600   30 

$1,501  to  $2,000   8 

Over  $2,000    8 


Percentage  of 

Number  of 

Percentage 
of  total 

total  number 

hill  farms 

number 

5.4 

49 

8.7 

8.6 

56 

12.0 

14.6 

125 

27.8 

14.6 

115 

25.1 

13.5 

52 

11.4 

11.5 

24 

5.2 

8.1 

23 

5.0 

16.2 

14 

3,1 

4.8 

8 

.7 

4.3 

7 

1.6 

About  half  the  hill  farmers  made  labor  incomes  less  than  $200.  Not  quite 
one-third  of  the  valley  farmers  were  in  this  group.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
valley  farmers  made  over  $1,000  and  only  one  in  twenty  of  the  hill  farmers 
made  as  much. 
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Oogi  of  Keeping  a  Con? 
With  the  object  of  detenniidiig  the  cost  af  oaring  for  a  oow,  the  foUowiaf 
data  was  obtained  from  the  valley  and  Mil  fanst  keeping  OTor  six  oowe. 
Six  was  made  the  minimum  for  the  reaoon  that  a  term  with  lees  than  six 
4DW8  would  be  apt  ie  dep^d  for  its  principal  income  on  a^ne  other  aouroe 
than  dairying.  The  aeowacy  ^  the  tablea  used  dependi  on  the  method  of 
datermining  the  eost  of  keeping  an  average  animal  unit.  Animal  unit  ia 
dfltermined  in  the  following  nsaiuer: 

One  cow,  bull,  eteer  or  horee  equals  one  animal  unit; 

Two  oalvee,  heifers,  or  colts  equal  one  animal  imit; 

Seven  aheep  equal  one  animal  unit;; 

Fourteen  lambe  equal  one  animal  unit; 

Five  hogs  equal  one  animal  imit; 

Ten  pigs  equal  one  animal  unit; 

One  hundred  chickene  equal  one  animal  omit.  - 

From  the  total  amount  of  feed  produced  on  the  farm  was  deducted  that 
part  sold  or  carried  over  to  the  following  year.  The  balance  must  have  been 
fed  on  the  farm.  To  tl^is  was  added  the  feed  purchased.  The  price  allowed 
for  such  feed  was  figured  at  the  value  in  the  bam,  based  on  cost  accounts 
that  were  the  average  for  several  years,  and  on  opinions  of  farmers.  The 
figures  used  are  given  below: 

Corns 

Grain $      66  per  bn. 

Silage 4  12  per  ton 

Fodder 8  00  per  ton 

Wheat 92  per  bu. 

Rye  .  i 68  per  bu. 

Oats 46  per  bu. 

Buckwheat 77  par  bo. 

Hay 11  38  per  ton 

Straw,  estimated  at  10  tons  per  farm 5  00  per  ton 

The  above  measures  for  computing  value  of  feed  consumed  by  stock  are 
those  used  by  Cornell  University  and  are  taken  from  the  average  of  a  large 
number  of  cost  accounts  kept  by  the  Farm  Management  Department  of  the 
University.    They  are  the  most  accurate  measures  available. 

In  the  following  table  the  farms  are  grouped  by  receipts  per  cow: 

Oo8t  of  K9&p^  on  Amimal  Unit 

Value  of  milk 
Kumber  and  Milk  and  butter     above  cost 

situation     Receipts  Value  of       receipts  of  feed  Labor 

of  farms,      per  cow.  total  feed.      per  cow.  per  cow.  Income 

837  hill  farms: 

$50  and  less  $45  $37  $  8-  $138 

$51  to  $75  51  62  11  325 

$76  to  $100  60  87  27  496 

Over  $100  66  119  53  924 

115  valley  farms: 

$50  and  less  49  42  7-  269 

$51  to  $75  55  63  8  270 

$76  to  $100  68  87  19-  747- 

$101  ta  $125  71  110  39  1,088 

Over  $125  76  140  64  2^209 


•  •  • 

•  •    •  •  ' 

•  •  •  ••• 
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The  avMnigeB  for  the  hill  and  yalley  regions  are  given  below. 
No.  CbstofFeed      Milk  and  Butter      Profit  over  Average 

farms.  per  animal  unit.   Receipts  per  cow.    Cost  of  Feed.     Number  Cows. 

Hill  Farais 
237  $47  $62  $15  11 

Valley  Farms 
116  $61  $SS  $27  12.7 

Aeeording  to  computations  made  by  the  animal  nnit  system,  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  is  correct,  the  cost  of  feed  for  one  animal  unit  or 
cow  in  the  hill  region  is  $47  and  thft  Bulk  or  butter  receipts  per  cow  $62, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $16  over  the  cost  of  feed. 

Milk  investigations  in  other  regions  tend  to  show  that  the  cost  of  feed  is 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow.  Other  charges  are  lor 
labor,  milk  hauling,  depreciation,  interest  on  buildings,  dairy  equipment,  and 
miacellaneous  charges.  If  this  $47  then  represents  70  per  cent  of  keepiag 
a  cow,  the  total  cost  on  this  basis  is  $67.  If  this  assumptioii  is  correct,  ttie 
average  cow  in  the  hill  region  is  kept  at  a  loss  of  $6  per  cow,  when  sales  of 
mOk  and  butter  alone  are  considered. 

An  interesting  statement  of  results  is  furnished  the  Committee 
by  George  M.  Welles  and  Son  of  Ohemung  county,  the  figUTes 
being  for  a  herd  of  thoroughbreds  with  an  average  production  of 
over  9,000  pounds  for  two  years. 

EXHIBIT  13 
Cost  op  PBOOtrciNO  Milk 
For  the  past  two  years  our  herd  has  cohsisted  of  twenty  cows  that  have 
milked  for  two  years  and  whose  records  have  been  kept  by  the  Chemung 
Valley  Cow  Testing  Association. 

1914-6  1915-6  Average 

3.  Years  milk  by  herd 163,148  lbs.  198,864  lbs.  181,001  lbs. 

2.  Average   milk   per   cow 8,157  lbs.  9,943  lbs.  9,045  Tbs. 

3.  Price  per  cwt $1.69  $1.65  $1.62 

4.  Total  receipts  2,759.00  3,101.00  2,930.00 

6.  Receipts  per  cow    137.95  155.05  146.50 

6.  Hay  consumed  per  cow 1,852  lbs.  1,840  lbs.  1,846  lbs. 

7.  Value  at  $14  per  ton 12.96  12.88  12.92 

8.  Pasture  6%  mo.  at  $2 13.00  13.00  18.00 

9.  Ensilage  fed    7,722  lbs.  8,075  lbs.  7,898  lbs. 

10.  Worth  at  $4  per  ton 15.44  16.15  16.79 

11.  Mixed  grain  ration  fed 2,463  lbs.  2,216  lbs.  2,339  Iks. 

12.  Yearly  depreciation  (see 

note) 16.00                    16.00  16.00 

13.  Cost  of  grain  fed  each  cow.        36.18                    32.77  34.47 

14.  Bam  investment  per  cow 100.00 

16.    Depreciation  barn,  6  per  cent;  interest  6  per  cent. ..  10.00 

16.  Investment  in  each  cow  $200;  interest  at  5  per  cent. .  10.00 

17.  One  ton  bedding  per  cow 8.00 

18.  Insurance  on  cattle  per  cow 50 

19.  Veterinary  fees    1.00 

20.  Man  labor  per  cow  (15  days*  time) 20.00 

21.  Horse  labor  per  cow    (2   days'  time) 2.00 
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Note. — ^As  the  average  life  of  a  cow  is  7  or  8  years  milking  and  2  growing 
she  will  depreciate  about  10  per  cent,  but  should  still  be  worth  $50  for  beef, 
io  a  $200  cow  depreciates  $150  in  ten  years,  or  $15  per  year,  as  aboye. 

Cost  of  Pbodxtcing  Milk  —  Summabt 

Receipts  Per  Oaw 

Value  of  milk  per  cow,  9,046  lbs.  at  $1.62  per  cwt $146  50 

Value  of  17^  tons  manure  at  $2 35  00 

Value  of  calf  when  5  days  old 5  00 

Total  receipts  per  cow $186  50 

B^peneee  Per  Oow 

Hay,  1,846  lbs.  at  $14  per  ton $  12  92 

Pasture,  6^  months  at  $2 13  00 

Ensilage,  7,898  lbs.  at  $4  per  ton 15  79 

Grain,  2,339  lbs.  at  $1.47  per  cwt 34  47 

Housing   (Fig.  16) 10  00 

Depreciation    (Fig.   12)    15  00 

Interest  on  cow  (Fig.  16) 10  00 

Bedding  1  ton  at  $8 8  00 

Insurance   (Fig.  18)    50 

Veterinary   fees    (Fig.   19) 1  00 

Man  labor   (Fig.  20) 20  00 

Horse  labor  (Fig.  21) 2  00 

Bull  service    2  00 

Total  expenses   (barring  accidents  and  disease) $144  68 

Profits $  41  82 


BUT!  Remember  these  flgiures  are  for  cows  which  average  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  general  run  of  cattle  in  Chemung  county.  We  believe  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  farmers  feed  their  home  grown  produce  without 
regarding  it  a  salable  commodity  at  the  market  price  and  that  dairying 
yields  a  regular  monthly  income,  that  many  now  engaged  in  it  would  quit. 
We  further  believe  that  without  the  added  income  from  pure  bred  calves  sold 
that  there  would  be  a  very  close  margin  for  profits  from  even  these  cows  at  the 
present  prices  of  milk,  especially  when  it  is  true  that  the  greater  the  milk- 
ing ability  of  a  cow  the  more  susceptible  she  is  to  accidents,  sickness  and 
disease. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  what  data  is  used  in  this  state- 
ment to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  average  productive  life  of 
a  dairy  cow  is  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  with  Dr.  Larson's  limit  of  five  years.  If  Dr.  Larson's  figures 
arei  sound,  the  depreciation  in  the  Seven  Pines  herd  would  be 
$30  per  year  instead  of  $15  per  animal  —  an  increase  of  $15. 
There  is  not  included  in  the  expenses,  per  cow,  the  following 
items,  which  are  computed  by  Dr.  Larson,  as  follows: 
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Ice,  1  ton  at  $1 $  1  00 

Wcfod  and  coal  75 

Utensils,  interest  and  depreciation 1  00 

Supplies,  salt,  medicines,  etc 1  00 

Veterinary  service  and  tester 2  60 

Hauling  and  transportation 18  00 

Total  miscellaneous  expense $24  26 


Deducting  the  $1  veterinary  service  above,  gives  us  $23.26. 
Applying  Dr.  Larson's  formula  to  this  statement,  we  would  have 
the  following  increased  charges  per  cow: 

On  depreciation   $15  00 

DifTerence  on  calf   2  00 

Difference  in  labor  item 5  00 

Miscellaneous  expense    23  26 

Total $46  26 


Total  expenses,  per  cow,  $189.93,  or  a  net  loss  of  $3.43  per  cow, 
and  this  after  crediting  the  manure  at  $15  per  year  over  the 
economic  value  as  computed  by  Dr.  Larson.  Deducting  that  excess 
allowance  of  $15,  the  net  loss  per  cow  would  be  $18.43  per  year. 

The  Committee  is  not  contending  for  the  acceptance  of  either 
Dr.  Lareon's  proposition  or  the  figures  above  given,  which  are 
largely  made  up  from  the  records  of  the  Cow  Testing  Association, 
but  merely  calls  attention  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a 
comparison  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  various  parties  studying 
the  question.  Cost  and  production  accounts  on  eight  herds  in 
Tioga  county  were  submitted  to  the  Committee,  as  follows : 

Hebd  No.  1  —  30  Cows 

Expenses 

Interest  on  $2,500  at  5  per  cent $125  00 

Bull  service 60  50 

Bedding 80  00 

Hauling  cost 300  00 

Labor,  milking  and  care 1,088  00 

Equipment  costs 47  90 

Building  costs 95  00 

Miscellaneous  costs 42  50 

Feed 1,840  00 

Total $3,678  90 
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Receipts 

increase  inventory   $20  00 

Milk  sales 3,000  00 

Cattle 666  00 

Total $3,676  00 

Net  loss $  3  90 

Pounds  of  milk  produced 204,000 


If  these  figures  are  correct,  this  dairy  had  an  average  produc- 
tion of  6,800  pounds  per  cow.  The  lack  of  study  of  the  factors 
involved  in  ascertaining  costs  is  clearly  indicated.  For  instance, 
the  unit  of  labor  cost  was  $36  per  cow.  The  value  of  food-stuffs 
was  $61.33  per  cow,  which  is  low  according  to  Dr.  Lan^on's  for- 
mula for  oows  with  such  large  production.  The  equipment  costs 
are  about  $1.50  per  cqw;  building  cost  about  $3  per  cow;  mis- 
cellaneous diarges,  including  hauling,  less  than  $12  per  cow,  as 
against  $24.26  computed  by  Dr.  Larson^  No  credit  is  given  for 
manure. 

Herd  No.  2  of  ibis  survey  consisted  of  17  cows,  and  the  fol- 
lowing figures  are  presented:    « 

BsDpensea 

Interest  on  $4,000  (herd)  at  5  per  cent $204  60 

Bull  service    4  60 

Bedding 166  00 

Hauling 100  10 

Labor 788  20 

Equipment  costs   4  M 

Building  costs   246  00 

Miscellaneous 130  00 

Feed  cost 2,320  00 

Total $3,963  96 

Reoeipta 

Increase  inventory   $410  0$ 

Wlk  sale 2,014  m 

Cattle  sales 21«  «• 

Total  receipts $2,640  0» 

Net  loss $U18  tW 

Apparently  this  milk  averaged  $1.68  per  hundredweight.  The 
feed  cost  exceeded  $130  per  cow.  The  labor  cost  exceeded  $46 
per  cow.     These  figures  are  interesting  as  showing  the  necessity 
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of  accurate  knowledge  of  cost  aceounting  and  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject by  those  interested.  They  may  be  well  compared  with  Herd 
No.  3  in  the  same  survey,  consisting  of  22  oows,  as  to  which  the 
following  statement  was  made  to  the  Conmiittee : 

fiiterest  on  $2^00  at  6  per  cent $125  00 

Bull  service 12  10 

Bedding 80  00 

Hsulii^. 100  46 

lAbor 648  OC^ 

Equipment  costs   8  18 

Buildings  costs   116  00 

Miscell^eous 34  00 

Feed  cost 1,431  52 

Total $2^60  25 

Beoeipts 

Inerease  in  inventory   $700  00 

Ifilk  sales    8,267  34 

Cattle  sates  454  00 

Total $4,411  34 

Gain. $1,861  09 


An  examination  of  these  items  eetabliahes  that  very  different 
cost  factors  were  used  in  the  two  herds.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
Herd  No.  2  made  a  net  loss  of  $1,313.96,  and  it  is  equally  doubt- 
ful that  Herd  No.  3  made  a  net  gain  of  $1,861.09.  This  dairy 
produced  186,369  pounds  of  milk,  apparently  —  nearly  8,500 
pounds  per  cow.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  are  high-producing  bred  cows  in  all  probability,  and  some 
single  registered  or  pedigreed  young  stock  may  have  been  sold  at 
a  price  sufficient  to  make  a  very  lai^  profit  Such  experiences 
are,  of  course,  not  infrequent  The  following  statement  is  given 
the  Committee  as  to  Herd  No.  4  in  Tioga  county,  consisting  of 
22  oows : 

Expenses 

IntBrest  on  $2,048  at  6  per  cent $102  40 

Bull  service  44  00 

Bedding 108  00 

Hauling 401  50 

Labor 709  00 

Equipment  cost 2  26 

Building  costs  379  00 

Miscellaneous  costs    21  00 

Feed  cost    1,900  00 

Totel  expenses $3,667  16 
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Reoeipta 

Increase  inventory  $375  00 

Milk  sales,  151,671  pounds  of  milk 2^52  10 

Cattle  sales 426  00 

Total $3,353  10 

Loss * $314  06 

Hkrd  No.  7  —  10  Cows 

Ea^pensea 

Interest $37  90 

Bull 34  00 

Bedding 49  00 

Hauling 72  60 

Labor 394  00 

Equipment 8  24 

Building 140  00 

Miscellaneous 18  50 

Feed 948  00 

Decrease  in  inventory 133  00 

Total $1,835  24 

Receipts 

Milk  returns $699  36 

Cattle  sold  176  00 

Total  receipts   $875  36 

Net  loss    $959  88 

Herd  No.  8  — 10  Cows 

Eofpenaea 

Interest $49  40 

Bull 38  50 

Bedding 30  00 

Hauling 284  70 

Labor 485  50 

Equipment 13  50 

Building 58  75 

Miscellaneous 76  00 

Feed 655  00 

Total  expense $1,691  35 

Reoeipta 

Increase  in  inventory $125  00 

Milk  sales 893  40 

Net  cattle  sales 210  50 

Total  receipts    $1,228  90 

Net  loss $462  45 


Thomas  Qahagan,  a  dairy?iian  of  Hawleytown,  nine  miles  from 
Binghamton,  in  Broome  county,  called  before  the  Committee, 
testified : 
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I  sell  my  milk  to  the  Cloverdale  Dairy  Company  of  Binghamton.  I  have 
a  dairy  of  sixteen  cows;  could  not  tell  the  total  production  or  average  pro- 
duction of  the  dairy  for  1915.    My  receipts  were  as  follows: 

Increase  in  inventory  value $196  00 

Stock  sale    165  00 

Milk  sale 1,182  82 

Milk  used  in  the  house 25  43 

Total $1,569  26 

Bmpensea 

Feed  bought  $240  85 

Stock  purchased   55  00 

Oats  purchased 13  00 

Thirty-five  tons  of  hay,  at  $12 420  00 

Six  tons  of  millet,  at  $12 72  00 

Three  tons  of  oats  and  peas,  at  $12 36  00 

Pasture 93  00 

Bedding 18  00 

Medicines 2  00 

Utensils 3  85 

Hauling  milk   86  04 

Hauling  feed,  etc 91  25 

Fences 30  00 

Total $1,160  99 

Balance 408  26 


Out  of  this  $408.26  I  have  to  make  the  interest  on  my  investment  in  farm, 
utensils,  dairy  and  equipment.  The  farm  consists  of  160  acres.  We  have  no 
market  crops  except  the  milk.  I  have  a  family  of  nine;  all  live  at  this  home; 
the  eldest  is  seventeen.  Of  course,  my  children  cannot  go  to  a  high  school. 
The  only  school  is  the  district  school.  If  I  lived  in  Binghamton  my  children 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  high  school.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  farm  home  is  worth  to  me  and  my  family.  I  live  two  miles  from  the 
country  school  and  my  oldest  child  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
high  school.  Besides  the  interest,  the  $408.26  is  the  only  money  that  we 
receive  to  pay  for  my  own  dairy  labor,  the  labor  of  the  children  and  my  wife. 
She  helps  on  the  farm.  The  farm  supplies  us  with  poultry  products  and  eggs. 
I  carry  all  the  cows  the  farm  ought  to  carry.  I  bought  $240.85  worth  of 
grain.  The  prices  paid  me  for  milk  by  the  Cloverdale  Company  of  Bingham- 
ton in  1916,  in  April,  was  $1.50  per  hundred;  May,  $1.20;  June,  $1.10;.  July, 
$1.30;  October,  $1.96;  November,  $2.06;  December,  $2.06;  January,  $1.95; 
February,  $1.80;  March,  $1.75.  The  cost  figures  I  have  given  were  from 
June  1,  1916,  to  June  1,  1916." 

The  Committee  presents  the  foregoing  evidence  herewith  as 
typical  of  the  evidence  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses  whose  tes- 
timony is  on  the  record,  but  will  not  be  included  in  this  report. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  the  care  of  this  dairy  will  require  five  hours' 
labor  a  day  during  the  pasturing  season  for  165  days,  we  will  have 
825  hours;  8  hours  a  day,  winter  labor,  1,600  hours;  total,  2,425 
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hanw,  which,  at  15  oente  an  hour,  will  amount  to  $363.75.  This 
will  leave  Mr.  Gahagan  the  sum  of  $44.51  to  pay  for  the  dairy 
services  of  the  wife  and  growing  children,  the  interest  on  his  in- 
vestment, and  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  items  of  expense, 
wiiicb  are  not  considered  or  taken  into  account  in  his  cost  account 

Observations  on  Thomas  Gahagan's  Situation 

It  appears  probable  to  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Gahagan,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  may  presently  abandon  the  dairy  business  and 
become  consumers  instead  of  producers  in  some  manufacturing 
canter.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  splendid  family  of  nine 
will  miss  many  home  comforts  and  health-giving  properties  that 
the  dairy  farm  afforded  —  fresh  air,  pure  water,  garden  vege- 
tables, poultry  and  pork  —  but  the  last  two  are  only  secured  by 
iatelligent  and  attentive  labor  of  the  family,  which  will  be  hi^er 
paid  elsewhere  perhaps;  also  the  farmhouse  home  in  preference 
to  the  city  tenement  or  flat.  The  cash  value  of  these  to  Mr.  Gaha- 
gan's  family  is  difficult  to  establish  with  any  certainty.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  a  sober  and  industrious  life  in  the  manufacturing 
center,  the  growing  family  will  have  the  free  high  school  and  per- 
chance the  university  scholarship,  shorter  hours,  lessened 
labor  of  the  housewife;  the  village  or  city  amusement 
and  entertainment,  and  by  thrift  and  united  effort,  a 
growing  savings  bank  account.  There  is  little  use  in 
considering  which  of  these  propositions  is  the  more 
attractive.  The  latter  proposition  has  proved  the  more  attractive, 
aB  is  demonstrated  by  the  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  manufac- 
turing centers.  Undoubtedly,  through  all  the  summer  months, 
Thomas  Gahagan  and  every  able-bodied  member  of  his  family 
brush  "  with  hasty  steps  the  dew  away  to  meet  the  sun,"  and  his 
lantern  anticipates  the  dawn  of  every  winter  morning.  This  is 
necessary  if  they  would  live  at  all  and  keep  up  the  farm.  Three 
remedies  suggested  for  Mr.  Gahagan's  case. 

First,  better  farming.  The  Committee  thinks  it  probable  that 
all  inquiring  men  will  concede  that  Thomas  Gahagan  is  a  good 
farmer  now.  It  may  be  that  the  exitenaion  work  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural agencies  can  make  him  a  still  better  o<ne.  If  so^  it  is  the 
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plain  duty  of  the  State  promptly  to  make  every  reaaoBable  en- 
deavor in  that  direotioDu 

Second,  better  marireting.  It  is  respectfolly  submitted  that 
up  to  this  time  the  State  has  in  no  substantial  way  studied  the 
maiteting  problems  that  affect  the  gentleman  in  question,  and, 
who,  of  course,  the  Committee  uses  only  as  a  type  of  many  thou- 
sands of  men  similarly  situated.  Without  careful  study,  there  can 
be  no  intelligent  understanding,  so  that  it  appears  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  make  careful  study  of  the 
marketing  conditions  that  control  the  disposition  of  his  product 
The  study  of  this  subject  calls  for  ability  and  equipment  of  the 
first  order.    Makeshifts  will  accomplish  nothing. 

Third,  better  farm  living.  A  passable  highway  to  afford  access 
to  Thomas  Gahagan's  residence  the  State  is  already  endeavoring  to 
supply,  almost  to  the  limit  of  its  means,  but  his  children  have  no 
school.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  State  should  place  in  his  town- 
ship and  within  two  miles  of  his  dwelling  a  suitably  equipped 
school  so  that  these  nine  children  might  have  an  equal  advantage 
in  educational  facilities  with  any  other  nine  children  in  the  State? 
This  observation  is  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  of  the 
nine  children  on  the  Gahagan  homestead  as  they  grow  to  maturity 
but  to  keep  Mr.  Gahagan  himself  producing  during  the  years  of  his 
active  life  and  making  farm  living  agreeable  enough  to  at  least 
keep  one  or  two  of  their  children  in  producing  food-stuffs  in  this 
State.  Otherwise,  for  lack  of  school  facilities  for  their  children, 
the  State  may  lose  in  the  dairy  producing  field,  the  valuable  serv- 
ices of  himself  and  wife.  Economic  wastes  must  be  eliminated 
and  a  fair  price  received  for  his  product,  thus  affording  means  for 
better  farm  living  in  other  directions.  It  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  in  this  latter  direction  this  State,  so  far,  has  failed  to  study 
the  problems  involved  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  intelligently  un- 
derstood or  to  give  any  substantial  assistance  of  any  kind  to  the 
solution  of  those  problems. 

The  type  case  above  discussed  is  not  peculiar,  as  is  shown  by  a 
survey  of  152  farms  in  Broome  county.  Mr.  J.  F.  Eastman  of 
Binghamton,  manager  of  the  Broome  County  Farm  Bureau,  called 
as  a  witness,  testified :    Thajt  a  survey  of  152  farms  in  that  county 


had  been  made  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  State  Agri'^ul- 
tural  College.  The  result  of  that  survey  is  shown  in  Exhibit  No. 
28,  charging  for  man  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  and  woman  or 
child  labor  at  10  cents  per  hour;  as  shown  by  these  records,  the 
gross  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  was  $105,  and  the  gross  returns  per 
oow,  $102,  a  net  loss  of  $3  per  cow.  The  net  herd  cost  of  milk 
was  $1.71  per  hundredweight;  the  average  selling  price  was  $1.64 

per  hundredweight. 

EXHIBIT  28 
Results  or  a  Cost  of  Milk  Pboduction  Survey  fob  152  Farms  in  Broome 

County 

1.  Acres  farmed 164 

2.  Number  of  cows  per  farm 13. 6 

3.  Number  of  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 6.7 

4.  Hundredweight   of  milk   sold 689 

6.  Dollars  received  for  milk  sold $1,129  00 

6.  Value  of  all  milk  and  milk  products  produced 1,229  00 

7.  Pounds  of  milk  sold  per  cow 6,066 

8.  Value   per   cow $66  00 

9.  Value  of  heifers  per  C.  unit 47  00 

10.  Value  of  herd,  bulk,  per  C.  unit 68  00 

11.  Gross  cost  of  keeping  a  cow 105  00 

12.  Gross   returns    per   cow 102  00 

13.  Profit  on  cows,  per  cow 3  00 

14.  Net  herd  cost  of  milk  at  market  per  cwt 1  71 

16.  Average  price  received  for  milk  sold  per  cwt 1  64 

16.  Hours  of  labor  spent  on  oow,  per  cow 169 


The  Cost  of  Producing  Milk  on  152  Farms  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  for 
Year  Ending  May  1,  1915 
Herds  included  in  study  were  located  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  al- 
though the  larger  part  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor,  Whitney  Point  and 
Binghamton. 

Items  that  Enter  Into  the  Goat  of  Producing  Milk 

Statements  were  obtained  from  the  farm  operators  in  such  a  way  as  to 
determine  all  the  costs  incurred  by  the  dairy  herd.  These  items  were  grain, 
succulent  feed,  such  as  silage,  potatoes,  mangels,  cabbage  and  sowed  corn, 
dry  forage,  pasture  bedding,  human  labor,  horse  labor,  the  use  of  buildings, 
use  of  equipment,  interest  on  the  investment  in  stock,  and  in  feed  and  sup- 
plies, milk  hauling,  decreased  value  and  purchases  of  cattle,  and  miscellane- 
ous charges  such  as  ice,  veterinary  bills,  and  other  small  items.  In 
determining  the  net  cost  of  the  milk  at  the  market,  credit  was  given  for  milk 
and  milk  products  used  at  houie,  manure,  increased  value  and  sales  of  cattle. 
The  difference  between  these  credits  and  the  charges  was  considered  to 
represent  the  cost  of  the  milk. 

Rates  at  Which  the  Items  were  Charged 

With  the  exception  of  silage  which  was  charged  at  $5  per  ton,  all  farm 
grown  feed  and  bedding  was  charged  at  its  farm  value,  as  given  by  the 
operator.     Purchased  feed   and   bedding  was  charged  at  the  price  paid  plus 
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the  cost  of  hauling  it  home.  Interest  and  taxes  at  5^%  of  the  value  of  the 
pasture  land,  as  given  by  the  operator;  plus  any  additional  charges  for  fences 
or  other  work  made  up  the  cost  of  pasture.  Man  or  horse  labor  in  caring  for 
the  herd  or  hauling  milk  was  charged  to  all  herds  at  15  cents  an  hour. 
All  woman  or  child  labor  was  charged  at  10  cents  per  hour.  Interest  on  the 
average  value  of  the  dairy  bmldings  used  for  housing  the  cows  and  caring  for 
products,  repairs  and  insurance  comprised  the  building  charges.  The  charge 
for  the  use  of  equipment  included  interest,  repairs  and  new  equipment.  All 
interest  was  figured  at  6%.  Milk  was  credited  at  the  average  price  received 
for  milk  sold  and  manure  was  credited  at  $1.25  per  ton  at  the  barn. 

WiNFiELD  S.  Peck  of  North  Norwich,  called  before  the  Com- 
mittee and  Bwom,  made  the  following  statement: 

EXHIBIT  29 

SUMMABT  or  Business  fob  Pbllbtt  Homestead  Dairy  Fabm  fob  Yeab  1915 

Tenant's  Capital 

3  horses $660  00 

Tools  and  equipment 460  00 

$1,000  00 

TenanVa  Ewpenaea 

%  taxes $47  18 

%  grass  seed 12  00 

%  oat  seed 7  00 

%  feed  bill 426  00 

1  hired  man 300  00 

Extra  help 60  00 

Horse    shoeing 30  00 

%  milk  hauling 97  42 

%  threshing 8  00 

Repairs  and  depreciation  on  tools 60  00 

Depreciation  on  horses    50  00 

Interest  on  investment   60  00 

$1,146  60 

Total  receipts $1,465  78 

Total  expenses 1,146  60 

Tenants'  earnings $309  18 

Otoner'a  Capital 

Farm,  266  acres  $8,000  00 

33  cows 2,500  00 

1  bull : 100  00 

$10,600  00 

OiDner'8  Expenses 

Interest  on  $10,600    $636  00 

%  milk  hauling   97  42 

%  taxes 47  18 

%  grass  seed 12  00 
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Va  oat  seed $7  00 

%  feed  bill 426  00 

%  threshing 8  00 

Loss  and  depreciatton  on  cows 300  00 

DefffeciatioB  and  repairs  on  buildings 250  06 

Insurance 17  00 

Total  expenses $1 J99  60 

Total  receipts 1,466  78 

Loss $343  82 

Actual  net  receipts  on  investment 2.85^ 

This  farm  is  in  Chenango  county,  between  Norwich  and  Sherburne.    There 
is  a  creamery  right  on  the  farm  operated  by  Otto  Gruhn  of  Brooklyn. 

Geokge  a.  Adams  of  North  Norwich,   Chenango  county, 
N.  Y.,  made  the  following  cost  statement: 

On  a  herd  of  cows  with  an  average  prodnetton  of  8,666  pounds  per  cow: 

Receipt  8 

Milk $132  00 

Manme  and  calves    .  .*. 17  26 

Total    receipts.    $149  26 

Expenses 

Grain $43  20 

Hay  and  silage    40  00 

Labor 26  00 

Bull  service 2  00 

Bedding 3  00 

Dairy  equipment 1  00 

Use  of  buildings  :. 6  00 

Interest,  depreciation,  and  loss  by  death 16  00 

Hauling  milk -.- 4  00 


Total  expenses $139  20 

Receipts  over  expenses  per  cow $10  00 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  statment  with  Dr.  Larson's 
conclusions.  They  are  undoubtedly  worked  out  independently,  the 
one  being  the  actual  expense  bb  computed  by  Mr.  Adams  from  his 
books  and  records  for  the  year  previous  to  our  investigatirn,  the 
other  being  a  study  of  cost  data  published  by  various  states  and 
agencies  prior  thereta 
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Edwin  P.  Smith,  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Chenango  county, 
called  before  the  Committee  and  swom,  testified : 

I  have  here  a  summary  of  the  feed  costs  of  10  dairies  im  this  oomty, —  6 
from  New  Berlin  Cow  Testing  ABSoci&tioD  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1919; 
6  from  the  West  Chenango  Onr  Testing  AssociaEtion  for  tke  year  ending 
February  29,  1916.  These  records  were  obtained  in  the  foHowing  manner: 
The  figures  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  different  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tions. The  testers  of  each  association  visits  the  dairy  onoe  a  month  and 
weighs  ih«  milk  night  and  morning  f(»*  each  cow  m  the  4airy  and  takes 
samples  of  it.  B»  weighs  the  feed  also  and  keeps  track  of  it.  He  weighs 
the  hay,  silage  or  any  rough  fodder  in  the  grain  and  endeavors  to  keep  a 
fairly  accurate  account  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  food  of  the  cow.  I 
have  compiled  these  summaries  from  those  records.  These  farms  are  above 
the  avermge  an  they  nm  throagh  this  oeimty.  The  average  milk  productioh 
of  these  dairies,  per  cow,  is  5,463.  The  average  for  the  State  is  about  4,206. 
The  average  production  in  this  county  is  about  4,500,  and  the  average  re- 
eeipin  per  cow  in  this  county  is  $59.  That  is,  according  to  the  last  census, 
and  thess  receipts  are  $82.51,  over  $39  above  the  average  receipts  for  1^ 
ecranty,  and  the  aTsrage  cost  for  feed  here  was  $41.33.  I  understand  there 
was  no  attempt  in  the  census  figures  to  get  actual  costs.  I  make  the  sum- 
mary as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  31 

SUMMABT  OP  PRODirCTION  AND  FEED  CoSTS  OP  TeN  HEBDS 

Six  in  New  Berlin  Cow  Testing  Association,  for  Year  Ending  May  31,  1916. 
Four  in  West  Chenango  Cow  Testing  Association  for  Year  Ending  February 
29,  1916. 


Herd 

No. 

Av.  milk 

Beoeipts 

Kg. 

cows 

production. 

Pounds 

Milk 

Cost  of 

above  cost 

Pounds 

B.  fat 

receipts 

feed 

of  feed 

1 

32 

5547. 

192.3 

$84  97 

$56  93 

$28  04 

2 

13 

6531.7 

241.3 

98  47 

44  48 

53  90 

3 

27 

2251.2 

117.7 

46  53 

33  59 

12  94 

4 

18 

6413.1 

217.7 

102  04 

52  91 

49  13 

6 

41 

6619.9 

246.3 

97  42 

42  60 

64  82 

6 

37 

6068.7 

236.1 

92  43 

38  25 

54  18 

7 

34 

4843.1 

176.6 

62  18 

32  60 

29  58 

8 

27 

5450.1 

202.1 

78  44 

34  25 

44  19 

9 

16 

4908.6 

180.3 

83  08 

40  08 

43  OO 

10 

10 
255 

6454.2 

232.9 

97  31 

54  26 

43  06 

Ave. 

5463.2 

203.6 

$82.51 

$41.33 

$41  rt 

I  have  also  a  summary  showing  labor  income  of  21  dairy  farms  near  Earl- 
ville,  which  I  offer. 
Keeeived  and  marked  Exhibit  32. 
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EXHIBIT  32 

SUMMABT  OF  BUSIITESS  OF  TWEI7TT-0NE  DaIBT  FABMS  NBAB  EaBLYILLE  HAY- 
ING Ten  OB  More  Grade  Cow.  Period  Covered,  April  Ist,  1918,  io 
April  Ist,  1914 


Farm 

No. 

Milk 

Labor 

No. 

Capital 

receipts 

income 

6 

$11,726 

16 

$1,279 

$264 

7 

11,269 

26 

2,100 

279 

8 

11,320 

16 

1,670 

360 

9 

7,926 

20 

1,200 

900 

Another  member  of  family 

12 

12,194 

24 

2,609 

843 

helped;  only  $14  for  out- 

16 

9,096 

24 

1,733 

73 

side  labor. 

16 

9,486 

13 

1,032 

—486 

19 

8,663 

16 

670 

360 

20 

15,286 

22 

2,066 

76 

22 

6,164 

10 

1,068 

716 

27 

6.316 

12 

940 

608 

Tenant's  L.  I.  only  $316. 

28 

16,702 

22 

1,492 

362 

32 

5,662 

14 

1,080 

348 

35 

4,256 

11 

884 

648 

37 

9,027 

12 

780 

162 

39 

9.186 

18 

1,335 

626 

46 

13,013 

20 

1,963 

1,748 

Over   $1,000   receipts   from 

48 

10,246 

14 

1,300 

86 

other  sources  than  milk. 

(M> 

8,885 

17 

800 

-^60 

61 

6,207 

10 

1,000 

—230 

62 

11,143 
$202,661 

20 
364 

2,230 
$28,921 

—35 

21 

$6,694 

Total 

9,650.06 

17 

1,376.10 

318.76      Average 

. 

81.: 

13      Average  receipts 

I ' r  cov 
I  have  also  made  a  computation  from  these  cost  accounts,  records  and  prac- 
tical experience  as  a  basis  showing  comparative  results  of  dairy  herds  with 
an  average  production  per  cow  of  4,000,  6,000  and  8,000  pounds,  per  cow, 
which  is  marked  Exhibit  33. 

EXHIBIT  33 

Costs  of  Milk  Production,  Estimated,  Using  Cost  Account  Records  and 

Practical  Experience  as  Basis 


Annual  product, 

per  cow  lbs.  Receipts 

4,000 $60  00 

6,000 90  00 

8,000 120  00 


Grain 

$16  00 

26  00 

36  00 


Int.  on  Value 

Annual  product,  cow  and        manure 

per  cow  lbs.  hauling  costs    and  coif 

4,000 $7  00  $14  00 

6,000 11  00  16  00 

8,000 16  00  18  00 


Hay  and 
silage, 

Roughage 

$23  00 

24  00 

26  00 


Net 

costs 

$61  00 

79  00 

97  00 


Fixed 
costs* 

$30  00 
36  00 
40  00 


Profit 

^1  00 

11  00 

23  00 


Fixed  costs  —  per  oow  for  one  year: 
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Labor,  care  of  cow $26  00 

Bull  senrice 2  00 

Bedding 3  00 

Dairy  equipment 1  00 

Use  "of  buildings 8  00 

Depreciation  and  loss  by  death 6  00 

$45  00 

C.  H.  Boos,  sworn  as  a  witness,  testified : 

I  have  cost  figures  for  the  previous  year  on  my  herd  of  graded  Holstein 
cows.  The  average  production  was  9,000  pounds  of  milk,  per  cow,  on  40 
cows.  I  fed  each  cow  $65  worth  of  grain  to  get  that  production.  The  labor 
for  two  men  was  $30  a  cow.  That  was  figuring  a  man  at  $50  a  month  and 
I  was  one  of  them  until  I  lost  my  hand,  which  I  think  was  a  good  thing  for 
me,  as  I  saved  money  by  it.  I  have  set  down  my  cost  accounts  per  cow  in 
Exhibit  No.  34. 

EXHIBIT  34 
Estimated  Mhjc  Expenses  or  C.  H.  Boos,  Shebbttbne,  N.  Y. 

Feed,  per  cow $55  00 

Labor 30  00 

Hay  and  silage 36  00 

Bull  service    2  00 

Loss  by  death 6  00 

Intbrest  and  depreciation 16  00 

$142  00 

9,000  pounds  milk,  at  $1.60  per  cwt $136  00 


I  did  not  estimate  the  value  of  manure  or  calf,  but  I  have  nothing  charged 
for  the  use  of  barn  or  anything  like  that.  The  labor  and  food  and  such 
things  was  $142  a  cow.  I  think  the  price  received  for  the  milk  averaged 
about  $1.46  per  hundredweight,  sold  to  the  Sanitary  Ck>mpany  at  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.  They  say  they  will  pay  as  much  as  the  others  do,  or  Bordens  do.  They 
tested  for  butter- fat  until  the  past  summer,  and  then  we  would  not  stand  for 
it  any  more;  we  did  not  think  we  were  getting  a  fair  test.  Mr.  Berg,  presi- 
dent, came  up  and  we  discussed  tlie  milk  proposition  with  him.  We  simply 
said  we  could  not  produce  the  milk  for  what  we  were  getting  and  did  not 
think  we  were  getting  a  fair  deal.  We  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
crooked  in  the  company,  but  they  were  testing  the  milk  in  the  cooler  room, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  gave  a  fair  test  during  the  winter.  They  said  they 
would  remedy  that,  but  we  asked  them  to  pay  what  Bordens  did  for  3.5 
milk.  We  regarded  3.6  as  being  a  fair  average  of  the  butter-fat  test  and 
asked  them  to  pay  a  fiat  price.  We  think  we  had  better  take  3.5  and  not 
have  any  test.  I  think  it  was  better  than  the  average  we  had  gotten  at  the 
station  during  the  previous  year.  vSeveral  left  the  station  and  went  to  Otto 
Gruhn's.  The  milk  is  pasteurized  and  shipped  to  New  York  in  forty-quart 
cans.  We  finally  agreed  that  the  Standard  people  should  pay  the  Borden 
price  for  3.6-B  milk  for  six  months.  When  Bordens  increased  their  price  ten 
cents  this  summer  they  raised  our  price  ten  cents. 
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Baenard  Akee  of  East  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  called  and  sworn, 
made  the  following  statement: 

In  my  experience  the  cost  of  keeping  a  dairy  cow  for  one  year  at  praaeat 
prices  is  as  follows: 

Two  tons  of  hay  or  its  equivalent $30  00 

Pasture,  together  with  necessary  green  food 16  00 

Eight  pounds  of  grain  per  day  for  200  days,  at  $1.70  per  hundred- 
weight     27  20 

Two  pounds  of  grain  per  day  for  165  days,  at  $1.70  per  hundred- 
weight    5  61 

Keoessary  labor  for  taking  care  of  one  cow  for  one  year 21  33 

Deterioration  in  value  of  cow  worth  $60,  5  per  cent 3  00 

Use  of  stable  and  tools 1  50 

Interest  on  investment,  6  per  cent,  on  $60  cow 3  00 

Total $106  64 


There  are  other  expense?,  such  as  loss  by  death,  veterinary  expenses,  insur- 
ance, washing  dairy  utensils,  ice,  and  so  forth,  which  easily  makes  the  cost 
$115  per  year  per  cow.  At  present  prices  paid  for  milk,  the  product  of  the 
average  herd  amounts  to  less  than  $100  per  cow.  The  dairyman  is  sufferiag  a 
loss  of  $15  per  cow  per  year,  while  his  expenses  for  living  and  for  labor  aare 
increasing.  The  price  of  milk  must  be  increased  25  per  cent,  to  put  the  com- 
pensation of  the  farmer  in  line  with  that  of  other  labor. 

The  following  statement  of  the  general  farm  account  from 
April  3,  1914,  to  April  3,  1915,  is  testified  to  by  H.  L.  Elliott^ 
Winthrop,  "N.  Y.,  which  is  of  particular  interest  as  showing  the 
value  of  skim  milk  products  retained  on  the  farm  and  turned  into 
hogs  and  calves: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  95 

Income  and  Expenses  on  Fabm  of  H.  C.  Elliott,  Winthkop,  210  Acbes, 

April  3,  1914,  to  April  3,  1915 

Income  for  butter-£at,  31  cows  (total  gro8&) $1,711  32 

Poultry  and  egg  sales 210  00 

Hogs  and  calves 850  00 

Hay  sales,  5  tone,  at  $15 75  00 

Two  cows  sold,  $60  each 120  00 

$2,966  22 

Empense  Account 

Purchased   feed,  total $550  00 

Labor,  one  man,  $33,  8  months 264  00 

Lftbor,  one  man,  yearly,  $16 192  00 

Cash  boards  two  men,  equal  one  man  20  monthsi,  at 

$10 200  00 

Labor,  son,  three  months,  at  $30 90  00 

Shoeing  and  harness  repairs 65  00 

Depreciation  on  machinery,  10  per  cent  on  $850. . .  85  00 

Repairs  on  buildings   (annual  average) 130  00 

Insurance  per  year 15  00 

Interest  on  stock  and  farm,  $10,500,  at  5  per  cent.  525  00 

Fencing  renewal,  $85  per  year 85  00 


•  ••  -•- 


•  •••/••     • 

•  •     •  •-  •  •     • 
•       •  •*   •     •• 


•    ••••     ••••••     • 
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SbmU  ieola»  pftils,  «ftl  And  gMoUne t85  00 

D^preciatiMi  on  horaea,  $900,  at  10  per  cent 00  00 

$2,316  00 

Lftbor  incone  oi  owner $650  32 


No  iraluo  made  of  manure  beosiise  food  «baxged  to  herd  at  low  valuation 
and  Httle  iaooiae  was  roMivod  from  cask  orop0. 

Charles  S.  Phelps,  Farm  Bureau  Manager  for  St.  Law- 
rence county,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

I  have  computed  a  summary  report  on  142  farm  records  taken  in  the  town 
of  Gouvemour  in  1913|  which  is  marked  Exhibit  100. 

IXHIBIT  NO.  100 

Soke  Impobtaivt  Fagtobs  fob  Success  in  Daiby  Fabmikg 

Summary  Report  on  142  Farm  Records  Taken  in  Town  of  Gouverneur,  1913 

Tablb  I. —  Average  on  142  Dairy  Farms 

Average  milk  receipts $1 J59  00 

Average  other  receipts. 684  00 

Average  total  receipts $2,44S  Od 

Average  cash  expenses • $838  00 

Unpaid  labor  and  board  of  help 242  00 

Average  toUl  expenses 1,080  00 

Receipts  less  expenses ^1,363  00 

live  per  cent,  interest  on  total  farm  capital  of  $13,175  deducted.  659  00 

Labor  income  of  farmer $704  00 


Relation  of  Cow  Receipts  to  Labor  Income 
Dividing  these  farms  into  seven  groups,  according  to  the  value  of  the  milk 

sold  per  cow,  shows  a  marked  effect  on  the  labor  income. 

The  value  of  the  milk  sold  per  cow  was  found  by  dividing  the  dollars 

recevred  for  milk  or  butter  by  the  average  number  of  cows  on  hand  «i  the 

beginning  and  end  of  the  year. 

Tabub  II. —  Kffeot  of  Cow  Receipts  on  Labor  Income 


Number  of 

FArm£ 

\  makiBg 

Milk«okL 

Labor 

farms 

in 

labor 

income 

per  oow. 

income. 

each  group. 

over 

$1,000. 

Below  $50 

$253 

8 

1 

$50  to    59 

400 

14 

0 

60  to    69 

514 

24 

2 

19t»    7f 

619 

83 

5 

«^to    80 

755 

32 

8 

90  to    99 

1,019 

20 

9 

Over     100 

1,366 

11 

6 

142 


31 
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Increasing  the  milk  receipto  per  cow  $10  resulted  in  increasing  the  labor 
income  between  $100  and  $300.  Out  of  142  farms  only  31  made  a  labor 
income  of  better  than  $1,000;  this  is  one  farm  out  of  five.  Of  the  22  farms 
in  the  two  groups  having  the  poorest  grade  of  cows  only  one  made  $1,000. 
With  poor  co^'B  there  is  practically  no  chance  for  a  large  success.  Of  the  31 
farms  in  the  two  groups  having  the  best  grade  of  cows  16  made  labor  incomes 
of  over  $1,000;  thus  with  good  cows  half  the  farms  made  a  large  labor  income. 

Table  III. —  Effect  of  Total  Capital  (size)  on  Labor  Incomes 


No.  farms 

Average 

Avg.No. 

AvgNo 

.  Labor 

No.  L. Lover 

Total 

Capital 

capital 

acres 

cows 

Income 

farms 

$1,000 

Under 

$6,000 

$4,068 

62 

9 

$479 

6 

0 

$6,000 

8,000 

6,804 

114 

13 

444 

18 

1 

8,001    . 

11,000 

9,682 

122 

18 

673 

30 

4 

11,001 

14,000 

12,624 

167 

22 

613 

36 

5 

14,001 

20,000 

16,341 

202 

27 

807 

33 

11 

Over 

20,000 

23,305 

272 

39 

1,221 

19 

10 

Average 

$13,175 

169 

23 

704 

Farms  with  the  smallest  capital  averaged  62  acres  and  9  cows.  The  acres 
and  the  cows  increased  regularly  in  each  group  until  the  farms  with  over 
$20,000  capital  have  272  acres  and  39  cows.  The  labor  incomes  also  increased 
with  the  size  of  the  business.  None  of  the  farms  in  the  group  with  the 
smallest  capital  made  as  much  as  $1,000  and  in  the  next  group  only  one 
farm  out  of  18  made  this  amount.  The  chances  for  success  are  better  with 
a  large  business,  that  is,  more  land  and  more  cows.  Of  the  19  farms  having 
over  $20,000  capital,  and  an  average  of  39  cows,  10  farms,  or  over  60%,  made 
over  $1,000. 

Table  IV. —  Number  of  Sources  of  Income.     Effect  of  Specialized  Milk  Pro- 
duction on  Labor  Income 

Per  cent,  of  total  receipts  No.  of    Average 

derived  from  milk  farms,  labor  income 

100      80%  milk  sales   44            $664 

79       70%   milk  sales    40              761 

69      60%  milk  sales  37              774 

Less  than  60%  milk  sales   21              806 

Milk  is  the  important  income  in  this  region.  Some  farmers  depend  on  rais- 
ing and  selling  stock.  This  amounts  to  considerable  on  a  few  register^ 
stock  farms.  Pigs  and  pork  are  a  source  of  income  on  most  cheese  factory 
farms.  Hay  is  sold  on  a  few  farms.  A  number  of  farms  derive  good  income 
from  poultry  and  especially  from  turkeys.  The  44  farms  that  made  the 
largest  part  of  their  income  from  milk  production  made  less  than  those 
which  had  other  sources  of  income.  The  largest  labor  incomes  are  gener- 
ally made  on  farms  that  combine  other  branches  of  farming  with  milk 
production. 
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Number  of 
cows  in  dairy 

Farm  No.    4  23 

Farm  No.  13  16 

Farm  No.  14  23 

Farm  No.  16  16 

Farm  No.  26  14 

Farm  No.  29  16 

Farm  No.  33 18 

Farm  No.  34  26 

Farm  No.  35  31 

Farm  No.  48  20 

Farm  No.  49  8 

Farm  No.  61 26 

Farm  No.  52  : 15 

Farm  No.  53  26 

Farm  No.  56  18 

Farm  No.  58 25 

Farm  No.  60  26 

Farm  No.  61  26 

Ffcrm  No.  71  11 

Farm  No.  76  20 

Farm  No.  79  12 

Farm  No.  80  20 

Farm  No.  84  32 

Farm  No.  85  17 

Farm  No.  87  32 

Farm  No.  98  37 


r.  A.  Hough  of  Massena,  'N.  Y.,  testified  to  the  Committee: 

I  have  kept  records  on  my  farm  from  1906  to  1915,  of  the  num- 
ber of  cows,  the  production  per  cow,  per  annum,  the  pounds  of 
milk  sold,  and  the  price  received.  Statement  received  and  marked 
Exhibit  105. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  106 

Y«ar  No.  Lbs.  Pounds  Average  Received 

Cows  per  Milk  Price  for  Milk 

cow  sold 

1906 36  6,116  179,073  1.06  $1,667  66 

1907 36  4,676  163,671  1 .07  1,762  02 

1908 30  4,994  149,961  1 .  15  1,521  38 

1909 30  4,464  136,683  1 .  17  1,602  60 

1910 30  6,029  160,892  1 .26  1,916  02 

1911 29  4,971  144,146  1 .  12  1,716  82 

1912 30  6,818  174,648  1.34  2,336  86 

1913 29  4,898  142,048  1 .36  1,938  20 

1914 32  4,460  142,724  1.26  1,797  18 

1916 30  6,397  161,918  1 .46  2,134  00 


Returns 

per  cow,  1018 

$76  00 

98  00 

109  00 

90  00 

67  00 

57  00 

89  00 

90  00 

-  96  00 

69  00 

68  00 

100  00 

68  00 

108  00 

83  00 

88  00 

82  00 

70  00 

70  00 

76  00 

50  00 

90  00 

60  00 

103  00 

90  00 

81  00 

H.  B.  LiVEEMORE  of  Sangerfield,  Oneida  county,  testified 
that  with  the  average  production  per  cow  of  over  10,000  pounds, 
the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  in  the  year  preceding 
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this  inquiry,  with  that  production,  was  $1,734,  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  is  marked  Exhibit  111 : 

EXHIBIT  NO.  Ill 

Cost  of  Milk  Pboduction  — 10  Cows 
ChMTges: 

Bedding 

Hauling  milk 

Man  labor  2,869  man  hours  at  .1461 

Horse  labon  516  hours  at  .2185 

Use  of  equipment,  161  hours  at  .076 , 

New  equipment 

Use  of  buildings  

Interest  on  stock 

MisceUaneous 

Roughage. 

Concentrates 


$11  80 
8  26 

416  34 

112  74 

11  48 

4  75 

30  00 

130  38 

2  00 

788  71 

476  66 

$1,002  10 

Total $1,092 

Credits: 

10  calves  at  $2 $20  00 

Manure  —  02  tons  at  $1.60 138  OO 

Milk—  105,779  lbs.  at  $1.66 1,749  10 


$1,007  10 


Charges  minus  credit  for  manure  and  calves $1334  10 

Cost  to  produce  100  U>8^  milk $1,734 

Roughage 89.6% 

Concentrates 23.9% 

Labor a.9% 

Returns  per  hour  man  labor •  115 

Average  production  per  cow • 10,678  lbs. 

M.  C.  Jones  of  Stittville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  testified  t© 
the  cost  of  milk  pvoduofcion  in  the  year  ending  1916,  and 
made  the  following  statement,  which  is  marked  Exhibit 
No.  112: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  112 

Cost  or  Milk  Pboddotion,  1016 
Charges: 

First  inventory $2,145  00 

Cattle  bought 170  00 

Interest 104  12 

Milk  hauling 228  75 

Labor B87  00 

Equipment 11  41 

Buildings. 108  90 

Miscellaneous 44  40 

Roughage 1,162  40 

Concentrates. 626  89 

$5,387  87 
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Credits: 

Second  inventory $2^020  00 

Cattle  sold 421  26 

Manure 226  00 

Milk  (used  in  house)   1,460  lbs 23  66 

Milk  (cheese  factory)  8d0  lbs.  9  IS 

Milk   (condensary )    122,681  lbs 1,870  78 

94,669  79 

Loss. $818  08 

Returns  per  man  hour  worked,  per  hour .022 

Cost  to  produce  100  lbs.  milk  2. 18 

Sale  price  of  milk  per  cwt 1 .  624 

Feed  Deck,  a  dairyman  of  the  town  of  Marcy,  Oneida 
county,  made  the  following  cost  estimate  of  milk  produc- 
tion in  a  dairy  of  17  cows  which  he  sold  at  $1.66  per  hun- 
dred-weight: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  113 

COST  or  Mnjc  Pboduction  — 17  Cows 
Charges: 

Hauling $144  00 

Man  labor,  2,068  hours 

Horae  labor  410  hours 

Equipmeiit. 

Buildings 

Miscellaneous. 

Boughage. 

Concentrates 

Interest  on  stock. 


632  00 

72  80 

68  66 

177  40 

66  76 

971  00 

372  26 

76  60 

^  $2,679  86 

2,496  08 

$84  88 

Loss 

Credits: 

Live  stock  sales  and  net  inerease $212  00 

Manure. 210  00 

Milk,  123,844  lbs.  at  $1.66 2,073  03 


$2,495  03 


Cost  to  produce  100  lbs. 1.742 

Returns  per  hour  man  labor .  18^ 

ATcrsge  prodnetion  psr  oov 7,284  lbs. 
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F.  O.  Boss^  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Oneida  county,  gave  the 
following  testimony: 

'*  The  record  of  167  herds  in  this  county  containing  2,363  cows 
that  completed  full  yearly  records  have  been  collected  and  sum- 
marized by  groups  according  to  their  production. 

Summarizing  all  herds  that  average  not  more  than  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  cow,  it  is  found  that  there  were  42  such  herds  having 
a  total  of  751  cows  whose  average  production  was  5,133.8  pounds 
of  milk,  or  500  pounds  more  per  cow  than  the  last  Federal  census 
gave  as  the  production  for  Oneida  county  cows.  These  records 
were  secured  in  the  regular  way  by  the  dairy  demonstrator  visiting 
each  herd  once  a  month,  making  an  accurate  weight  of  the  milk 
produced  in  24  hours,  the  butter  fat  is  determined  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  month  computed.  He  also  weighs  the  feed  of  each 
cow  and  keeps  a  record  of  the  food  costs.  In  these  records  the  hay 
is  given  a  uniform  value  of  $15  per  ton,  with  silage  1/3  the  value 
of  hay.     The  grain  is  charged  at  cost. 

The  records  of  these  751  cows  show  that  the  average  production 
per  cow  was  5,133.8  pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.761  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  or  a  total  of  193.1  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  oow.  The 
average  price  received  was  $1,534  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $78.76. 
Each  cow  is  further  credited  with  $18  for  manure  and  offspring, 
making  a  total  credpit  of  $96.76.  The  average  cost  of  roughage 
was  $39.29,  with  grain  cost  at  $14.56,  a  total  feed  cost  of  $53.86 
per  cow.  The  food  cost  of  $53.86  taken  from  the  milk  receipt  of 
$78.76  gives  a  balance  of  $24.89  above  the  feed  cost 

Costs  other  than  feed  and  labor  were  averaged  at  $29.41,  which 
was  secured  by  averaging  hundreds  of  official  survey  and  cost  ac- 
count reports.  Subtracting  the  credit  of  $18  from  this,  leaves  a 
balance  of  $11.41,  which,  if  taken  from  the  balance  over  feed  of 
$24.89  leaves  $13.48  to  pay  for  the  labor  required  to  milk  and 
care  for  the  cow  one  year,  or  will  pay  nine  and  six- tenths  cents 
per  hour  for  the  labor.  If  the  dairyman  figured  his  time  in  at 
twenty  cents  per  hour,  the  average  cow  giving  5,133  pounds  of 
milk  in  these  associations  would  fail  by  $14.52  to  pay  him. 

The  dairymen  in  the  cow  test  associations  are  not  average  men, 
but  the  best  dairymen,  who  want  to  know  what  their  cows  are  do- 
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ing  and  to  discard  the  poorer  ones  as  shown  by  their  records.  We 
not  only  have  the  better  class  of  dairymen  in  the  association,  but 
we  have  only  their  best  cows  tabulated,  because  we  only  have  those 
that  were  allowed  to  complete  their  full  year.  Any  cow  that  failed 
in  production,  or  went  wrong  from  any  of  the  many  causes  they 
are  subject  to,  does  not  appear;  therefore,  we  are  showing  these 
in  their  best  light,  and  their  records  clearly  show  that  the  average 
cow  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  market  price  for  the  food  and  labor 
required. 

In  the  entire  157  herds  which  were  far  better  than  the  average 
are  considered,  we  find  the  2,363  cows  averaged  6,709  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  236.6  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  average  price 
received  was  $1.53  per  hundred  pounds,  valued  at  $102.71 
per  cow.  Roughage  cost  $42.61,  grain  $22.79,  making  a  total  food 
cost  of  $65.40.  Using  the  same  charges  as  above,  we  find  the  owner 
would  receive  18^/^  cents  per  hour,  or  would  lack  $2.10  per  cow 
in  receiving  pay  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  hour. 

Theodoke  F.   Saybold,  called  before  the  Committee,  tes- 
tified : 

"  My  postoffice  address  is  Durhamville,  Madison  county.  I  am 
a  dairyman.  At  this  time,  August,  1916,  I  am  getting  $1.65  per 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  from  the  Levy  Dairy  Company.  Bam 
is  scored.  I  am  now  selling  to  a  Mr.  Whaley,  who  I  understand 
buys  the  milk  for  the  Borden's  and  get  the  Borden  prices.  It  is 
only  hearsay  that  it  goes  to  Borden's,  except  the  cans  are  tagged 
from  Borden's.  I  went  to  Levy's  up  to  Jime  13,  1914.  In  June  I 
got  $1.15  for  an  85  pound  can  and  about  $1.35  per  hundred 
pounds.  I  think  I  got  a  better  price  than  the  average  Borden 
patron  at  that  time.  This  is  in  the  32  cent  zone.  Whaley  is  go- 
ing to  pay  $1.37  in  July,  I  suppose.  That  is  the  Borden  price 
for  3.7  milk,  scoring  G8.  The  Bordens  buy  through  Whaley.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  July  1,  1916,  I  received  from  my  cows  $1,- 
775.23.  My  total  farm  expenses  were  $1,026.25.  This  left  a 
balance  of  $748.98.  Interest  on  my  investment  amounts  to 
$526.50.  This  left  a  balance  of  $222.48.  This  last  balance  repre- 
sents the  wages  that  my  family  and  myself  have  been  able  to  earn 
90  far  as  the  farm  is  concerned.    I  have  made  no  charge  for  depre- 
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ciation  in  yalue  of  cows>  as  we  have  been  fortunate  in  not  lofling 
any  duiing  the  year  and  have  raised  oalvea  to  replace  or  make 
good  in  case  of  loss  by  accident  or  depreoiation,  due  to  age.  There- 
f oire>  I  have  not  credited  the  farm  with  the  calves  so  raised.  The 
production  of  my  dairy  averages  7,793  pounds,  five  being  heifeiiB 
with  first  calf,  three  of  these  cows  are  pure-bred  Holsteins  which 
might  be  valued  from  $200  to*  $600,  although  in  figuring  my  in- 
vestment I  have  valued  them  on  the  basis  of  grades,  My  farm 
consists  of  96  acres.    My  investment  is  as  follows: 

Farms $6,500  00 

3  horses 600  00 

16  cows  at  $76 1,126  00 

Tools  and  equipment  660  00 

Total  investment $8,776  00 


"I  see  I  have  figured  my  interest  wrong.  At  6  per  cent  it 
would  be  $526.50.  I  sold  from  the  dairy  116,879  pounds  of  milk 
at  an  average  price  of  $1.52^  per  hundred  pounds,  for  which  I 
received  $1,775.23,  this  being  practically  all  that  was  sold  off  the 
farm  during  this  year.    My  expenses  were  as  follows: 

Farm  seeds $57  00 

Grain  purchased   231  26 

Hired  labor.  .  .   . ; ;.; 326  00 

Hired  pasture 36  00 

Repairs  on  tools  and  incidentals. 132  00 

Filing  the  silo 10  00 

Threshing 9  00 

Fertilizer  and  Ume 89  00 

Taxes .,  39  00 

Insurance 21  00 

Veterinary  and  medicines  11  00 

Repairs  on  buildings   67  00 

$1,026  26 


G.  W.  Clinch,  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  called  be- 
fore the  Oommittee,  testified: 

"  I  have  a  record  of  all  my  farm  expenses  for  the  year  1915. 
The  labor  is  mostly  done  by  my  own  family.  I  have  my  farm 
expenses  all  in.  We  do  not  use  tobacco  or  intoxicating  drinks  and 
hardly  ever  go  away  from  home.  We  do  work  hard.  This  account 
is  accurate  and  true.    We  produced  108,590  pounds  of  milk  on  an 
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107  acre  farm  from  17  cows,  which  ifr  an  average  of  6,887  pounds 
of  milk  per  cow.    My  receipts  were  as  follows: 

Cows  sold $223  00 

Calves  sold -^ 48  50 

Serrioe  of  brdl   2  80 

108,590  pounds  of  milk  at  $1.49  per  cwt 1,603  71 

Total  receipts : $1,878  01 

Evpenwa 

Cows  bought >:. .  $353  00 

Feed  purchased 323  37 

Sundries  purchased 30  00 

Hay  and  ensilage   714  00 

Pasture %,  112  00 

Labor x 365  00 

$1,897  87 


''  Our  family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  grandmother  and  two 
children,  aged  nine  and  four  years.  Hired  a  boy  seven  months. 
Receipts  irom  the  entire  farm  were  as  follows: 

Oows n: $1,878  01 

Hens 107  61 

Hay 280  51 

Miscellaneous 157  98 

Total $2,424  11 

Our  expenses  were  as  follows : 

Church $99  42 

Clothing 50  75 

Groceries 290  55 

Household 184  26 

Doctor 34  20 

Taxes 74  95 

Interest  and  insurance   147  41 

Repairs  and  seeds,  etc .,. .  287  60 

Horses V. .  158  72 

Hens 27  76 

Oows. '. 706  37 

Labor 168  90 

Principal  paid 100  00 

Cash  on  hand  over  last  year 93  22 

Total $2,424  11 

'^  You  will  notice  that  the  principal  was  paid,  $100,  and  cash 
on  hand  over  last  year  was  ninety  odd  dollars,  so  that  we  have  for 
our  labor,  above  expenses,  one  hundred  and  ninety  odd  dollars.^' 
4 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Teall,  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Cayuga  county, 
testified : 

"  I  have  been  the  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Cayuga  county  since 
April  1,  1914.  In  1915,  we  took  surveys  of  50  farms  located 
throughout  the  county  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  I  have  classified 
24  of  these  farms  that  have  five  or  more  cows  that  were  purely 
shippers  of  milk.  In  other  words,  none  of  these  farms  made  up 
their  butter  on  the  farm ;  they  either  shipped  their  milk  or  took 
it  to  the  creamery.  I  have  their  investment,  the  average  produc- 
tion per  cow,  the  price  per  hundred  pounds,  and  records  of  the 
receipts  per  cow,  and  the  value  of  feed  per  cow.  I  have  not  got- 
ten the  labor  costs.  The  average  number  of  cows  on  the  24  farms 
was  11.2;  their  average  value  was  $88;  the  average  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  was  5,619.  The  average  price  received 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  was  $1.47,  That  was  the  average  price 
paid  for  the  milk.  The  average  receipts  per  cow  were  $82.99. 
The  value  of  feed  per  cow,  per  year,  was  $69.45.  Interest  on  the 
average  investment  at  6  per  cent  was  $5.25.  That  left  a  margin 
of  $8.26  to  pay  the  labor,  the  use  of  pasture,  the  use  of  bulls, 
equipment  and  depreciation.  The  minus  signs  in  Exhibit  154  in- 
dicate a  loss;  that  is,  the  figures  show  that  the  returns  were  not 
sufficient  by  such  amount  to  pay  for  the  value  of  feed  per  cow  and 
interest  on  the  investment." 

EXHIBIT  NO.  154 

Pounds  Price 

No.  of  No.  of  Avg.  of  milk  per 

farms'  cows  value  per  cow  cwt. 

c-6-1 10.     75  4044  1.64 

3-C-3 16.5  150  .   6830  1.41 

8-C-2 5.5    60  3360  1.26 

6-C-9 45.     75  6920  1.88 

3-C-2 9.5  200  5710  1.29 

x-5  5.5    77  4580  1.25 

8-c-l 7.     75  5430  1.50 

d-f-2 7.  100  5657  1.64 

5-d-3 7.     75  7060  1.41 

d-5-1 9.     65  5400  1.56 

2-C-2 7.     93  4900  1.38 

5-c-lO 13.5    55  4520  1.64 

5-6-6 21.5  100  5048  1.64 

5-d-13 10.     40  2840  1.41 

l-d-2 7.5    50  7770  1.40 

6-c-l 30.     78  7220  1.36 

4-d-2 15.     85  6300  1.36 

5-C-7 11.     75  5700  1.50 
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9-a-l. 

7-c-l. 

3-c-l. 

5-C-4.  . 

5-d-16. 

4-e-l. 

Ave. 


16.5        ] 

L56 

6300 

1.60 

11. 

65 

4930 

1.47 

11. 

200 

6760 

1.46 

17. 

75 

5623 

1.88 

12. 

40 

5300 

1.18 

6.6 

65 

6707 

1.32 

281. 

2129 

134869 

35.44 

11.2 

88 

5619 

1.477 

Profit  above 

Value  Interest  labor-pasture, 

Receipts 

feed 

on 

use  of 

per 

per 

investment 

bldg.  and 

cow 

cow 

at  6%       equipment 

•       67 

75 

4.50 

-12.50 

96 

81 

9.00 

6.00 

43 

62 

3.60 

-22.60 

130 

84 

4.50 

41.50 

74 

65 

12.00 

-3.00 

57 

53 

4.62 

-  .62 

86 

106 

4.50 

-24.50 

93 

78 

6.00 

9.00 

99 

79 

4.50 

15.50 

83 

60 

3.90 

19.10 

67 

66 

5.58 

-4.58 

74 

51 

3.30 

9.70 

83 

78 

6.00 

-1.00 

40 

36 

2.40 

1.60 

^    111 

77 

3.50 

30.50 

98 

56 

4.68 

37.32 

86 

65 

5.10 

15.90 

84.50 

63 

4.50 

17.00 

100.80 

80 

9.36 

10.64 

72.47 

69 

3.90 

-    .43 

98.59 

64 

10.00 

24.59 

105.71 

58 

4.70 

33.01 

62.54 

72 

2.40 

-11.86 

75.33 

88 

- 

3.90 

-15.56 

1192.94    ] 

L666 

82.99 

69.45 

5.28 

8.26 

c-5-1.  . 
3-C-3.  . 
8-0-2.  . 
5-C-9.  . 
3-C-2.  . 
x-5.  .  . 
8-c-l.  . 
d-f-2.  . 
5-d-3.  . 
d-6-1.  . 
2-C-2.  . 
5-c.lO.  . 
5-6-6.  . 

5-d-13. 
l-d-2.  . 
6-c-l.  . 
4-d-2.  . 
5-C-7.  . 
9-a-l.  . 
7-c-l.  . 
3-c-l.  . 
5-C-4.  . 
6-d-16. 
4-e-l  . 


'•  I  have  here  three  complete  records  of  three  farms.  The  first 
farm  has  nine  cows;  the  total  feed  cost  for  that  herd  was  $662; 
labor  cost  $262;  interest  on  investment  $61.20.  We  considered 
that  there  was  no  depreciation,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
some  young  stock  which  he  said  were  worth  more  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  there  was  no  depreciation.  As  a  building  charge,  $101, 
that  includes  interest  on  his  investment  and  waste  of  the  building. 
Equipment  cost,  $9.30 ;  bull  service  for  the  herd,  $25.25 ;  bedding 
cost,   $128;   miscellaneous   cost,   which  includes   the  veterinary, 
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medicines,  insurance  on  stock  and  feed  grinding,  etc.,  $26.  Total 
cost,-  $1,254.75.  This  man  sold  41,894  pounds  of  milk  at  an  aver- 
age of  $1.64  for  100  pounds,  $687.06.  Value  of  manure,  $135 ; 
ealves  sold,  $93.  Total  receipts  from  the  herd,  $916.06.  He  lost 
$339.69.  The  average  production  per  cow  was  4,600  pounds. 
There  was  also  a  hauling  charge  of  $93.60  which  was  not  included 
in  there. 

Here  is  another  farm  of  five  cows : 

Empenaea 

Feed $324  00 

Labor 140  85 

Interest  charge 16.20 

Depreciation 27  00 

Building  rent 56  35 

Equipment  rent    1  00 

Bull  service 6  00 

Bedding 60  00 

Miscellaneous  cost   3  50 

$633  30 

Receipts 

Milk   sold,   27,950  pounds  at  $1.64  per  hundred 

pounds $468  54 

Manure 75  00 

Veal  calves 42  25 

Total  receipts $586  39 


Average  number  of  pounds  milk  per  cow^,  5,592  pounds.  Cost 
to  produce  per  100  pounds,  $1.84.    Loss,  $47.51. 

Mr,  Ward. —  There  is  another  item  that  they  say  ought  to  be 
added  in;  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  labor  return  the  farmer  got 
the  home;  that  has  a  cash  value.  For  instance,  if  he  worked  hard 
in  Auburn  for  $20  a  week,  a  large  part  of  his  money  is  going  for 
fuel,  house  rent,  etc.    A  dairyman  gets  that  as  a  by-product. 

Mr.  TetlL —  That  item,  of  course,  should  be  given  a  considera- 
ti<m.  We  give  that  item  a  consideration  when  we  figure  the  labor 
in  the  whole  farm. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  dairy  ought  to  get  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Teall. —  The  dairy  ought  to  get  a  part  of  it  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  tell  how  much  the  dairy  should  be  given  credit  for. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  We  are  trying  to  get  some  men's  ideas  cmi  that 
They  tell  us  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultare 
has  averi^ed  a  large  number  of  farm  homes  in  the  different  States, 
ten  different  States,  and  they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
avetrage  farm  home  has  a  cash  value  of  ahout  $400  per  year  to  the 
farmer.  What  do  you  think  about  that  —  house  rent,  fuel,  and 
these  things  I  speak  of  9  You  can  gather  the  eggs,  etc.,  wifti  little 
labor. 

Mr.  Teall. —  It  is  a  big  item,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Is  $400  a  year  about  right?  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses say  that  is  twice  too  much. 

Mr.  TealL —  I  did  not  appreciate  that  part  imtil  I  had  to  pay 
rent  myself,  and  I  come  to  realize  that  it  is  quite  an  item.  I  think 
it  is  within  $400. 

A  Voice. —  You  get  all  those  eggs  and  garden  stuff  if  you  work 
for  them,  but  not  unless  you  do. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Some  men  have  good  wives  who  take  care  of  the 
poultry  and  the  garden  and  are  not  expected  apparently  to  get  paid 
for  their  work. 

A  Voice. —  She  has  to  have  food  and  dothing  though,  anyway. 

Mr.  Teall. —  I  have  here  another  herd  of  eight  cows  with  an 
average  production  of  7,000  pounds.  It  costs  him  to  produce  milk 
$2.05  per  hundred  pounds.  He  sold  it  for  $1.64  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  reason  this  man  lost  money  on  his  herd  was  because 
he  used  land  that  was  worth  $125  an  acre  for  pasture.  That  land 
was  in  the  town  of  Sennett.  The  land  was  more  useful  and  valu- 
able for  other  purposes  than  for  pasture.  He  has  an  expensive 
bam  that  he  is  housing  these  cattle  in,  more  expensive  than  is 
neoeesary.  At  present  prices,  the  man  is  bound  to  lose  money, 
however,  on  a  herd  that  produces  less  than  6,000  pounds  per  cow." 

Geokoe  a.  Smfih  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Farm 
at  Geneva,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  have  charge  of  the  dairy  work  at  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. We  have  a  herd  of  26  dairy  cows,  pure-bred,  registered 
cattle.    We  have  only  a  small  field  that  we  can  -ise  fcr  [h^  cowo  tc- 
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run  in  and  exercise,  and  the  cows  are  fed  from  food  cut  on  the 
land  and  stored;;  soiling  only.  The  produce  is  sold  to  the  men 
who  work  on  the  farm  in  the  form  of  milk  and  butter  and  the  men 
pay  4  cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  and  carry  it  themselves.  The 
butter  is  sold  to  the  employees  for  twenty  cents  a  poimd  the  year 
round,  the  little  we  have.  We  do  not  have  very  much  butter ;  it  is 
mostly  sold  in  the  milk.  Only  the  surplus  is  made  into  butter. 
We  keep  the  yield  of  the  cow  that  went  through  the  full  year  and 
the  cost  of  production  for  each  individual  cow.  I  do  not  think 
our  cost  of  production  here  exceeds  the  food  cost  of  the  ordinary 
dairy  farm  in  the  State.  The  cows  are  fed  with  silage;  they  eat 
silage  the  year  round  practically,  some  green  food.  They  average 
about  7,000  pounds  of  5.8  milk;  about  470  pounds  of  butter-fat. 
That  would  make  about  470  pounds  of  butter.  It  costs  us  about 
$1  per  hundred  pounds  to  produce  that  milk  for  food  alone.  That 
is  figured  on  the  basis  of  $3  a  ton  for  silage  and  $10  a  ton  for  hay, 
and  the  grain  at  what  we  paid  for  it.  The  hay  is  figured  at  $10 
a  ton  in  the  bam.  This  is  as  much  as  hay  will  average  to  the 
farmer,  as  a  rule.  If  you  take  the  average  cost  of  his  pressing 
and  delivering,  he  does  not  get  net  out  of  hay  much  more  than  $10. 
Last  year  perhaps  he  did,  but  not  the  average  year,  at  the  barn. 
The  average  hay  will  not  bring  $15  per  ton  at  the  bam  year  by 
year  for  a  period  of  years.  The  depreciation  and  interest  on  a 
cow  over  the  period  of  the  last  eight  years,  taking  a  cow  that  is 
worth  $100,  would  be,  as  we  compute  it,  $13  per  year,  per  cow ; 
interest,  insurance  and  repairs  combined,  about  $15  per  cow.  Bull 
service,  $5.40  per  annum,  per  cow;  bedding  $5  per  cow;  coal, 
water,  cleaning  out  utensils  at  the  bam,  $1.84  per  cow;  ice  and 
water  for  cooling  the  milk  $3.86  per  cow;  distributing  the  milk, 
$4.90  per  cow.  That  means  the  man  that  takes  care  of  the  milk 
and  distributee  the  milk,  his  wages  cost  $4.90  per  cow,  per  year. 
It  would  not  be  quite  so  much  as  the  hauling  charge.  Washing 
out  utensils,  $6.17  per  cow;  depreciation  on  utensils,  $1  per  cow; 
tests  and  veterinary  service,  $2.50  per  cow,  making  the  expenses, 
outside  of  food  and  labor,  $57.67.  The  milk  here  at  the  station, 
our  own  labor  cost  and  everything  on  the  production  of  3,000 
quarts  per  cow,  cost  $0.0496  per  quart.  Labor  in  our  case  would 
not  be  .applicable  to  most  cases,  because  it  costs  more.     We 
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credited  the  cows  $35  each  for  the  manure  and  calf.  Our  overhead 
and  food  cost  was  $86  per  cow  practically,  per  year.  I  haven't 
put  the  labor  item  in.  The  labor  item  was  $60  per  cow,  but  that 
is  not  typical  of  the  average  dairy  farm.  The  $86  cost  of  food 
and  overhead  expense  would  fairly  compare  with  the  average  well- 
conducted  farm.  Prom  checking  up  the  matter  with  a  good  many 
farmers,  I  estimate  the  labor  cost  per  cow  to  be  $27.40,  This 
would  make  the  cost  of  carrying  the  average  dairy  cow  for  a  year 
$113.46.  As  I  figure  this  year,  I  made  their  food  cost  the  same  as 
ours  last  year,  $61.30;  their  labor,  $27.20;  their  other  expenses, 
$30,  and  credit  manure  and  calf,  $18.  That  makes  milk  cost  on 
the  basis  of  4  cents  a  quart.  That  is  the  correct  approximation  of 
the  cost  of  producing  milk  here  in  1915.  We  get  our  food  prac- 
tically at  carload  rates  through  the  dealer.  We  caonot  tell 
whether  the  dealers  give  all  the  farmers  the  same  privilege  or  not. 
We  paid  $29  for  distiller's  grain  here  a  short  time  ago,  I  think 
the  latter  part  of  June.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  price  of 
distiller's  grains  in  carload  lots.  I  got  the  quotations  from  the 
wholesalers  and  we  paid  him  25  cents  a  ton  for  his  part  of  the  job 
and  we  took  it  from  the  car. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  find  that  the  average  dairyman  is  paying  $5 
and  $6  a  ton  for  his  feed  over  the  wholesale  cost. 

Mr,  Smith. —  Not  if  he  pays  cash. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes,  we  find  him  paying  cash  and  paying  that  in 
many  cases  to-day  and  yesterday  and  all  last  year.  I  don't  see 
how  you  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Feed  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion on  the  ground  that  you  were  illegitimate  in  your  dealings. 

Mr.  Jordan. —  We  inspect  the  goods  sent  out  by  the  dealers; 
maybe  that  is  the  way  we  escaped. 

Mr.  Smith. —  We  negotiate  the  arrangement  with  the  local 
dealer  by  which  he  furnishes  this  grain.  The  arrangement  is  that 
we  pay  him  25  cents  a  ton  over  the  price  that  he  pays  by  the  car- 
load. We  buy  wheat  bran  and  our  last  price  was  $22.50  a  ton. 
We  do  not  buy  any  mixed  dairy  foods;  we  can  do  our  mixing 
cheaper  than  paying  the  mill  man  to  mix  it.  We  mix  a  ration  as 
follows:    300  poimds  of  bran;  200  pounds  of  dry  distiller's  grain ; 
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150  pounds  of  gluten;  150  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  160 
pounds  of  com  meal.    That  mixture  cost  us  last  month  $1.50  per 

hundred  pounds^  practically  $30  a  ton.  Most  mixed  dairy  foods 

cost  $36  and  $36  a  ton,  wholesale.  Exhibit  156  shows  the  food 
oo0t  and  milk  production  of  this  herd  on  the  units,  taking  the 
prices  I  have  given/' 

EXHIBIT  No.  156 

liilk  Fat  Butter  Food 

25  cowa,  1915                                             lbs.  percent,  fat, lbs.  cost 

Dotshome   Carey   6,639  5.1             339  $63  16 

Oarey  Blue  Belle 7,542  6. 16          464.2  60  07 

Carey  S.  Blue  Belle  8,361  6.37          533.2  62  96 

Carey  S.  Fancy   8,481 .5  6.03          511 .4  66  34 

Car^r  Fairy  Queen    7,795  6.28          490  58  67 

Carey  S.  R  B.  Princess  6,l62  5 .  97          367 . 9  67  62 

Oxford  Carey  F.  B.  B 6,521  5.73          378  57  88 

Oxford  B.  B.  Carey,  2  yrs.  old 6,393  6.07          388  65  60 

Carey  F.  B.  B.  Princess 5,312  6.75          358  63  88 

Oxford  Carey  B.  B 5,832  5.70          320  65  75 

Oxford  Carey  Lady  Belle,  2  yrs.  old.        6,731  6.08           348  63  74 

Oxford  Carey  F.  B.  B 5,664  5.82          329  59  07 

Dotdiame  Cany  B.  B.,  8  yrs.  old. .        3,805  6.83          241  60  05 

Gold  Fern  Carey  F.  Queen,  2  yrs.  old       4,509  6.19          279  59  09 

Millie  Fancy   8,668  5.23          468.2  65  81 

Millie  of  Geneva 5,746  6.39          309  63  91 

Millie  D.  of  S.  B.  B 6,884  6.29          433  66  60 

Millie  E.  of  S.  B.  B.  No.  2 8,110  6.79          470  67  77 

Millie  G.  B.  B 6,521  6.66           434.6  65  10 

Millie  F.  B.  B 8,036  6.93          476  67  58 

Millie  F.  B.  B.  Lady 6,624  5.74          380  61  39 

Oxford  Millie  D.  B.  B 6,313  6.07          383  68  24 

Hammond  F.  No.  1 11,534  5.21           601  63  41 

Hammond  F.  No.  2 8,188  6.43          444  58  81 

Gertie  F.  No.  1,  B.  B '7,922  6.44          510  62  78 

Average 6,919  5.86          409  .$63  39 


An  Example  of  Cebtified  Milk  Costs 

The  Committee  was  fortunate  in  getting  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete cost  account  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1914,  to  March  31, 
1915,  kept  by  the  Markam  and  Puffer  farm  of  400  acres  at  Avon, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Olgivie,  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 

"  I  am  secretary  for  the  Markham  and  Puffer  farm  in  the  certi- 
fied milk  business  at  Avon  in  the  town  of  West  Rush,  Monroe 
county.  We  have  a  mixed  herd  of  75  cows,  Holsteins,  Guernseys 
and  grades.    We  produce  certified  milk  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  Milk  Commission.  We  must  have  first  a  tuberculin  test  of  the 
coiK^;  clean  stables  and  bams^  as  well  as  over  head.  We  must 
bottle  the  milk  in  the  bam  in  sterilized  bottles  and  ship  it  in  the 
original  bottles  packed  in  ice.  The  cows  mnst  be  curried,  brushed 
and  washed  twice  daily  and  the  udder  washed  just  before  milking 
with  a  sterilized  cloth.  We  use  an  individual  cloth  for  each 
cow.  The  milker  must  wear  a  clean  white  suit  and  wash  his 
hands  before  milking  each  cow.  The  milk  must  be  cooled  promptly 
to  not  less  than  45  degrees  and  bottled  immediately.  That  is 
the  nsual  requirement  for  certified  milk.  The  cows  are  not  pasr 
tured.  I  have  the  cost  figures  of  our  herd  her©  for  the  period 
from  April  1,  1914,  to  March  31,  1915,  marked  Exhibit  No.  159. 

EXHIBIT  No.  159 

Condensed  Statement,  Anm.  1,   1914  —  March  31,   1916 

Revenue 

Milk  sold    $16,333  02         197,071  qta.         .08c. 

MiUc  sold    1,032  40  17^6  qts.         .Oe«c 

Calves  sold   187  00 

Increase  in  value  of  herd 1,356  00 

Manure 1,000  00 

$18,907  42 

Expense 

Lalwr,  oow  bam   $3,011  41 

Labor,  bot.  R 1,262  58 

B.  R.  exp , 2,196  88 

Milk  comm 436  01 

Cow  expense  15,786  10 

Caps  and  rin^  342  70 

Laundry 103  47 

Breakage 10  22 

Bepaira. 360  62 

Freight 1,422  69 

Incidentals 166  66 

Ice 316  71 

$25,392  04 

Actual  loss  per  year  $6,484  62 

Deducting  all  oTerhead  3,357  M 

Shows   loss   $3,126  66 

Analytia  of  Cow  Expense 

Grain $3,592  08 

Hay 2^34  83 

Ensilage 1,960  00 

Roots 827  60 

Loss  on  cattle  sold   1,269  11 

T.  B 369  21 
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Bedding $474  76 

Veterinarian 103  60 

I>rugs 244  76 

Tools 86  89 

A.  R.  D 83  97 

Rent 800  00 

Depreciation 1,605  40 

Light 87  34 

Interest 618  10 

Office : 398  00 

Manager 784  34 

Water 109  76 

Pasture 121  81 

Miscellaneous 23  66 

$16,786  10 

Milk  produced,  214,277  quarts;  666  quarts  per  day. 

Average  price  received,  .0926;  price  to  January  20,  1916,  8c.;  then  10c. 

Average  cost  with  0.  H.,  .1243. 

Average  cost  without  0.  H.,  ,1098. 

Feed  Prices 

Mixed  hay  $14  00 

Alfalfa 18  00 

Ensilage 4  00 

Roots,  bushel 26 

Schumacher. 29  00 

Bran 26  00 

Ajax 32  60 

Umiorm 31  25 

Gluten 30  70 

Oil  meal    34  60 

Hominy 34  60 

G.  oats   36  36 

Cows  purchased  24;  cost,  $3,996. 

Mr.  Olgivie. —  The  average  cost  per  cow  was  $160.  That  is, 
the  labor  cost  and  food,  but  it  does  not  include  the  bottling  of  the 
milk,  just  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  the  cow,  milking  and  feed- 
ing her  and  the  provision  she  had.  We  carry  $800  bam  rent  for 
64  cows.  It  runs  about  $12  per  cow.  I  have  not  just  seiparated 
that.  The  expense  of  keeping  that  dairy  from  April,  1914,  to 
March,  1915,  was  $25,392.04;  that  is  including  depreciation 
charge  and  interest  charge  and  rent  Labor  in  the  oow  barn  was 
$3,011.41 ;  in  the  bottling  room,  $1,262.58.  The  bottling  room 
expense  was  $2,195.88.  The  Milk  Commission  charge  is  $435.01. 
That  is  what  we  had  to  pay  the  Milk  Commission  of  the  Monroe 
County  Medical  Association,  which,  in  return  for  that  they  certi- 
fied the  milk,  made  an  examination  of  the  milk  three  times  a  week. 
The  item  cows,  $15,785.10,  includes  keeping  the  cows,  their  depre- 
ciation, interest,  food,  eta    The  item,  roots,  $327.50,  was  for  man- 
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gels;  means  root  feed.  The  item  "  T.  B.,"  $369.21,  is  loss  from 
reacting  cows  on  the  tuberculin  test.  The  item,  $103.50,  is  veteri- 
nary service;  the  item,  $244.10,  is  drugs  and  disinfectants.  The 
item,  "  A.  E.  D.,"  $83.99,  is  advanced  r^stry  work.  The  item, 
$800,  is  bam  and  silage  rental  valuation.  The  item  of  deprecia- 
tion, $1,605.40,  is  figured  at  20  per  cent  on  the  book  value  of  the 
herd.  Our  place  is  an  expensive  one.  We  buy  all  our  cattle  foods 
by  the  carload  despite  the  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association." 

CuBTis  F.  GiFFORD,  of  Wilsou,  Niagara  county,  called  before 
the  Committee,  testified: 

"  I  had  seven  cows  in  1915  and  eight  in  1914.  I  figure  on 
shipping  two  cans  of  milk  a  day.  I  raised  184  bushels  of  wheat 
on  12  acres  this  year.  I  had  16  acres  last  year  and  raised  about 
350  budiels.  I  think  I  sold  it  last  year  for  $7  a  bushel  in  the 
fall.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  my  vicinity  have  a  field  of  wheat. 
Sometimes  on  real  good  land  we  will  get  as  high  as  40  bushels 
per  acre;  the  average  would  not  be  more  than  25  or  30.  We  use 
fertilizer  for  the  wheat,  about  200  pounds  per  acre;  cost  about 
$24  a  ton.  It  is  winter  wheat.  Beans  are  one  of  our  staple  crops. 
I  pay  a  man  $35  a  month  for  eight  months;  $25  a  month  for  four 
months,  furnishing  for  him  a  house  to  live  in,  20  bushels  of  pota- 
toes and  either  keep  a  cow  for  him  or  give  him  a  quart  of  milk 
and  a  garden  spot ;  a  horse  to  use  when  it  is  necessary.  Day  wages 
are  $1.50  per  day  and  board.  This  man  boards  himself.  The 
dairy  consists  of  two  full  bloods,  three  grades  and  two  heifers, 
Holsteins.  I  have  figures  for  the  year  ending  September  27,  1916, 
from  September  to  September.  I  sell  this  milk  for  17  cents  a 
gallon.  I  sold  5,840  gallons.  I  received  from  the  herd  $1,248. 
That  was  from  the  milk  and  the  calves  I  raised  and  the  milk  we 
used  in  the  house.  I  credit  the  dairy  with  $130  increase;  $75  for 
the  manure.  That  gave  me  $1,248  on  the  credit  side.  Expenses : 
Grain  bought,  $240 ;  67  tons  of  silage  at  $6  a  ton,  $402 ;  hay,  $120 ; 
miscellaneous,  $8;  pasture,  $140.  Pasture  is  worth  that  here. 
Labor,  1  man,  3  hours  a  day,  at  15  cents  an  hour,  $164;  hauling, 
$91;  insurance,  repairs,  depreciation  and  interest,  $100;  interest 
on  stock  and  food,  $46;  veterinary,  $5;  dairy  supplies  and  ice, 
$22 ;  freight  on  milk,  $91.    We  ship  the  milk  in  eight-gallon  cans 
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to  Niagara  Falls  on  the  R.  W.  &  O.  Thirty  tickets  cost  us  $3.78 ; 
one  ticket  will  carry  each  eight-gallon  can.  The  bull  service  cost 
$15.  The  total  herd  cost  was  $1,497,  and  the  total  herd  returns 
were  $1,248,  and  that  only  included  3  hours  per  day  at  15  cents 
an  hour  for  taking  care  of  them.  The  milk  cost  me  21  cents  a  gal- 
lon on  these  figures,  and  I  sold  it  for  17." 

F.  S.  Mabkham,  of  Port  Ley  den,  N.  Y.,  testified  as  follows: 

^*  I  have  kept  the  cost  of  production  on  my  farm  with  20  cows 
for  the  past  year.    I  have  set  it  down  in  Exhibit  189. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  189 

Productton  Costs  —  20  Cows 

Dr, 

Feed  (hay  and  grain)   ( I6T-grain) $1,000 

XjOtor  (36  T.  hay) 805 

Interest  on  money  invested  on  cowb 106 

Depreciation  of  cows  (losses) 200 

IikMirance  on  cows  and  bam 25 

Taxes  on  cows  and  bam 

Bedding 100 

Keep  of  bull 60 

Bam  rent   250 

Light,  medicine,  veterinarian  and  ice 60 

Heating  water  in  winter 10 

$2,590 

Or, 

MUk  produced   $2,440 

Value  of  manure 100 

Value  of  calvw 250 

$2,790 

Haised  eleven  heifer  and  bull  calve9;  sold  and  estimated  at  $250. 

All  the  cost  of  labor  is  not  included  in  this  memoranda  of  estimated  costs 
which  19  very  cloaei  to  the  actual  production,  costs  but  I  have  purposely  kept 
out  the  salary  of  the  man  I  hire  by  the  year  to  take  my  plAce  so  far  as 
the  physical  labor  part,  counting  the  work  I  do  aa  nothing.  So  that  the 
above  would  be  the  same  as  if  I  were  working  on  the  farm  and  getting  my 
wage  out  of  the  net  profits. 
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Retulis 

CrroM  income,  one  year $2,790 

GroBB  expenses,  one  year i. ,  2,fi90 

Profit. 1200 

Salary  of  man,  one  year $520 

BxpeoBes,  one  year 2,690 

Acting  ax^nse,  one  year $3,310 

Gross  receipts,  one  year 2,790 

Loss $620 


The  silage  has  not  been  figured  at  w^t  it  is  worth,  just  the  cost  of  labor 
to  grow  and  cut  it  into  the  silo,  so  that  it  would  be  worth  at  least  $3  a 
ton  over  and  above  the  cost  of  placing  it  in  silo. 

The  twenty  cows  were  fed  about  80  tons,  at  $3  per  ton  would  make  an 
additional  cost  in  the  production  of  milk  of  $240. 

Result 

The  other  expenses $2,690 

Silage 240 

$2330 
Gross  receipts   2,790 

Lose $40 

Number  of  pounda  of  milk  produced,  162,467. 

Average  per  cow,  8,122.8  pounds. 

Average  price  paid  at  station  per  hundred  pounds,  $1,622. 

Average  cost  to  produce,  per  hundred  pounds,  $1.74. 

The  average  cost  of  milk  production  in  Montgomery  county  is 

attempted  to  be  shown  in  Exhilnt  197,  offered  in  evidence  before 

the  Committee. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  197 

Average  Cobt  Mnjc  PBODtxcnoN  Peb  Cow  on  26  Dauoes  iir  Montgomeby 

County 

Pounda  milk  sold 5,896 

Average  price  per  100  pounds $1  46 

Reeeipis 

For  milk  sold $86  84 

Value  other  milk 3  19 

Value  calf  and  manure 14  85 

$102  87 

C08t8 

Bull  servioe   $2  12 

Bedding 1  62 

Labor  on  milking 28  83 

^  *      equipment 1  09 

9  01 
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Miscellaneous » $2  99 

Hauling  milk  ...........!...!.!!!!!.!.  11  15 

Interest  an  cow  investment .!..!!...!!..!.!.!!!.  3  44 

Feed  cofits    !  1  *.!'.!!!!!'.!!!*.!!'. !  64  38 

1124  63 

Loss  per  cow,  464  cows <b21  76 

Cost  to  produce  100  poimds  milk 2  00 

Allen  S.  Mebchant,  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  of  Montgom- 
ery county,  who  furnished  the  above  computation,  testified : 
The  cost  to  produce  milk  on  the  26  farms  was  as  follows: 

Herd  No.     1 $1  37  per  hundred  pounds 

Herd  No.    2 2  15 

Herd  No.    3 1  73 

Herd  No.    4 2  48 

Herd  No.    6 1  47 

Herd  No.     6 2  43 

Herd  No.     7 2  48 

Herd  No.     8 1  29 

Herd  No.     9 2  18 

Herd  No.  10 2  26 

Herd  No.  11 2  81 

Herd  No.  12 1  67 

Herd  No.  13 1  94 

Herd  No.  14 1  69 

Herd  No.  15 2  41 

Herd  No.  16 1  55 

Herd  No.  17 1  46 

Herd  No.  18 3  58 

Herd  No.  19 2  34 

Herd  No.  20 2  04 

Herd  No.  21 2  80 

Herd  No.  22 1  97 

Herd  No.  23 2  05 

Herd  No.  24 1  34 

Herd  No.  25 1  38 

Herd  No.  26 2  16 

Only  herds  Nos.  8,  17,  23,  24  and  25  showed  a  profit. 

No.  8  had  total  dairy  costs  of  $1,448.40  and  credited  the  manure  and  calves 
at  $226.  The  herd  consisted  of  fifteen  cows  and  gave  the  following  items 
of  cost: 

Feed  cost   $795  00 

Interest 60  00 

Hauling. 109  60 

Miscellaneous 20  00 

Buildings 145  00 

Equipment 12  60 

Labor 264  80 

Bedding 18  00 

Bull  service  33  50 


Herd  No.  24,  with  seventeen  cows,  sold  the  milk  for  $1.54  per  hundred- 
weight. Produced  149,053  pounds,  as  against  95,025  pounds  produced  by 
Herd  No.  8,  which  was  sold  for  $1.39  per  hundredweight.  Herd  No.  24  had 
the  following  items  of  expense: 
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Bull  service  $34  75 

Bedding : .  32  00 

Labor 509  aO 

Dairy  equipment 12  00 

Building 148  00 

MiBoellaneous 6  00 

Hauling 327  17 

Interest  on  cow  investment 70  00 

Feed  cost   1,109  00 

Total  cost  $2,248  62 

Credit  for  manure  and  calves 252  00 

Net  cost    $1,996  62 

Cost  to  produce  milk $1  34 

Profit 381  05 

Herd  Xo.  1  had  twenty  cows.     The  total  amount  of  milk  produced  was 

137,627  pounda,  which  averaged  $1.46  per  hundredweight.  The  milk  receipts 

were  $1,816.90.     Other  credits  brought  the  total  value  of  milk  to  $1,840.10. 
Expenses  were  as  follows: 

Bull  service   $35  00 

Bedding 30  00 

Labor 665  20 

Dairy  equipment  18  56 

Buildings 157  60 

Miscellaneous 60  00 

Hauling  milk   273  50 

Interest  on  cow  investment 75  00 

Feed  costs    928  00 

Total  cost $2,222  75 

Credit  manure  and  calf 340  00 

Net  cost    $1,882  76 

Cost  100  pounds  of  milk $1  37 

Net  loss   37  65 

Dairy  No.  5,  of  35  cows,  had  the  following  statement: 
Total  amount  of  milk,  220,873  pounds;  average  sale  price,  $1.50.     Total 
receipts  for  milk,  $3,234.10. 

Ewpen8€8 

Bull  service   $73  00 

Bedding 80  00 

Labor 764  40 

Dairy  equipment 16  00 

Buildings 424  00 

Miscellaneous 69  00 

Hauling  milk   216  00 

Interest  on  cow  investment 140  00 

Feed  cost    2,062  00 

Total  costs  $3,844  40 

Credit  manure  and  calves 595  00 

Net  cost   $3,249  40 

Cost  to  produce  milk $1  47 

Net  loss   15  30 
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Dairy  No.   16,  of  30  cows,  produced  156^29  pounds  of  milk,  which  sold 

for  an  average  price  of  $IM  per  hundred  pounds.     Total  value  of  the  milk 
wai  $2,433.58.     EiXpenses  are  as  follows: 

Bull  service    $38  00 

Bedding. 26  00 

Labor  of  milking 655  20 

Dairy  equipment 66  75 

Building  rent  222  00 

Miscellaneous 72  00 

Hauling  milk  456  25 

Interest  on  cow  investment 00  00 

Feed  cost   2,569  00 

Total  cost    $4,193  20 

Value  of  manure  and  calves 415  00 

Net  cost   $3,778  20 

Cost  to  produce  per  hundred  weight $2  41 

Net  loss    1,854  67 


When  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  dairies  Nos.  5  and 
15  are  compared,  the  difference  in  results  will  not  be  so  alarming.  The 
amount  of  production  in  these  records  is  generally  accurate.  A  comparison 
of  dairy  production  is  sometimes  interesting.  For  instance,  in  this  survey, 
dairy  No.  1,  of  20  cows,  sold  137,627  pounds  of  milk  at  $1.46  per  hundred- 
weight; dairy  No.  13,  of  20  cows,  sold  95,301  pounds  of  milk  at  an  average 
price  of  $1.36  per  hundredweight;  dairy  No.  17,  of  20  oows,  sold  130,662 
pounds  of  milk  at  an  average  price  of  $1.66  per  hundredweight;  dairy  No.  21, 
of  20  cows,  sold  108,796  pounds  of  milk  at  an  average  price  of  $1.71  per 
hundredweight. 

The  profitableness  of  the  dairy  business,  according  to  this  Mont- 
gomery County  survey,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  agricul- 
tural income,  is  diown  by  Exhibit  196,  computed  by  Mr.  Mer- 
chant: 

Twelve  farms  where  the  per  cent,  of  milk  receipts  were  50  per  cent,  or 
less  of  the  total  farm  receipts.  The  per  cent,  of  receipts  from  erops 
averaged  23^  per  cent,  of  total  farm  receipts. 
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Per  cent,  reeopts    Per  cent,  receipts 

Farm  No.  from  crops 

1-8 29 

1-0 12 

5-6 46 

2-24...; 48 

2-23 43 

4-2 16 

2-7 16 

3-1 0 

3-7 37 

2-16 19 

2-0 14 

6-16 2 

TotaJ 281 

Average 28%% 


Farm  No.  from  crops 

2-9 8 

6-19 0 

^29 1 

1-6 1 

2-22 1 

2-16 14 

a-« 12 

6-1 0 

6-16 0 

6-11 9 

6-12 0 

6-7 0 

Total 46 

Average 4% 


from  milk 

Labor  inoomci 

34 

$847 

43 

1,841 

33 

892 

36 

1,661 

40 

739 

60 

666 

48 

2,012 

44 

1,017 

48 

3,611 

49 

1,136 

27 

1,377 

48 

734 

499 

$16,922 

41H% 

$1,402 

er  cent,  receipts 

from  milk 

Labor  income 

68 

$23 

67 

-91 

86 

267 

82 

-312 

77 

48 

78 

-317 

81 

414 

99 

-486 

76 

393 

64 

22 

86 

118 

80 

162 

938 

$232 

78% 

$19  33 

Mr.  Merchant  produces  and  ofFers  in  evidence  Exhibit  No.  198, 
a  statement  of  the  methods  used  in  obtaining  the  foregoing  figures. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  198 
MirrHODS  Used  m  Detebminino  the  Cost  of  Milk  PBODtrcTiON 
Total  Milk  Receipts 
Total  Amount  of  Milk,  Average  price,  and  milk  receipts: 

These  figures  were  obtained  either  from  the  farmer's  record  account  book 
or  from  milk  slips  he  received  from  his  milk  station,  or  from  the  books  at 
the  milk  station  where  he  delivered  his  milk.  Hence,  these  figures  are  correct. 
Value  of  Other  Milk: 

These  figures  were  determined  from  the  farmer's  estimate  which  included 
the  amount  of  milk  for  household  use  which  was  figured  at  four  cents  a 
quart,  and  the  amount  of  milk  fed  to  calves  raised  on  the  farm  or  sold  as 
veals.    The  value  of  the  latter  milk  was  figured  at  market  prices. 
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Cost  of  Milk  Production 
Bull  fierrice: 

A  uniform  charge  of  $36  was  made  for  the  keeping  of  a  bull  one  year. 
Interest  on  the  value  of  the  bull  was  figured  at  five  per  cent.  A  credit  of 
$5  was  allowed  for  the  value  of  the  manure.  lYom  these  figures  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  bull  for  one  year  were  determined. 

Bedding: 

On  most  farms,  oat  straw  was  used  for  bedding.  The  value  of  the  straw 
or  whatever  material  was  used,  was  estimated  by  the  farmer  at  what  it  was 
\^'orth  in  the  barn.     In  most  cases,  oat  straw  was  valued  at  $4  per  ton. 

Labor  on  Milking: 

The  farmer  gave  the  number  of  hours  required  daily  to  get  his  cows 
from  the  field,  put  them  in  the  stable,  do  the  milking,  turn  the  cows  out 
again,  during  six  months  of  summer.  The  farmer  also  estimated  the  number 
of  hours  required  daily  to  milk  the  cows  during  the  six  months  of  winter. 
Estimate  was  also  given  on  the  amount  of  time  required  to  feed  the  cows, 
water  them,  clean  the  stables,  clean  the  cows  and  any  other  stable  work 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  cows  during  the  winter  six  months.  The  value  of 
this  time  was  figured  at  twenty  cents  per  hour  to  determine  the  cost  of  labor 
on  milking  and  care  of  the  cows. 

Dairy  Equipment: 

This  item  includes  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  cans,  ^ails,  strainer, 
cooler,  milk  wagon,  etc.,  at  five  per  cent,  and  depreciation  and  repairs  on  the 
above  mentioned  tools.  This  cost  item  is  usually  small  on  account  of  th€f 
small  investment. 

Buildings: 

Interest  on  the  present  value  of  the  barn  used  for  the  housing  of  cows,  the 
feed  and  forage  necessary  to  keep  the  cows,  was  figured  at  five  per  cent. 
Average  depreciation  and  insurance  were  added  to  the  interest  account, 
making  the  total  cost  of  buildings. 

Miscellaneous: 

This  item  included  insurance  on  stock,  medicine,  veterinary  fees,  fly  pro- 
tectors, stock  foods,  ice,  feed,  grinding,  etc. 

HauUng  Milk: 

The  time  required  by  a  farmer  to  haul  the  milk  to  the  milk  station  was 
figured  at  twenty  cents  per  hour  for  the  man  and  fifteen  cents  per  hour  for 
each  horse  used.  No  charge  was  made  for  the  wagon,  as  this  was  figured  in 
under  dairy  equipment. 

Interest  on  Cow  Investment: 

Interest  at  five  per  cent,  was  figured  on  the  farmer's  estimate  of  what  his 
cows  would  sell  for  if  put  up  at  public  auction. 

Feed  Costs: 

This  item  included  the  cost  of  purchased  foods,  which  was  usually  obtained 
very  accurately.  It  also  includes  the  value  of  farm  grown  grain  and  forage 
fed  to  the  cows.  The  estimates  given  by  the  farmer  at  what  the  hay  would 
sell  for  in  the  barn  and  silage  was  in  all  cases  figured  at  $4  per  ton. 

The  sum  of  the  above  cost  items  give  the  total  costs. 
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Value  of  Manure  and  Calf: 

The  farmer  gave  the  value  of  calves  at  three  days  old.    Manure  was  valued 
at  $10  per  year  for  each  cow.    The  value  of  calf  and  manure,  deducted  from 
the  total  costs,  give  the  net  cost. 
Profit  and  Loss: 

There  were  26  Milk  Survey  Records  taken.  The  records  of  four  farms 
showed  a  profit  and  22  farms  showed  a  loss.  The  average  loss  per  farm  was 
$411.72,  which  was  determined  by  dividing  the  difference  between  the  profit 
on  the  four  farms  from  the  loss  on  the  22  forms  by  the  26  dairies. 

Eugene  Abthub^  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  live  in  the  village  of  Lowville.  I  am  in  the  grain  and 
coal  business.  I  have  made  a  balance  sheet  of  the  Aratage  farm 
for  the  year  July  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916.  We  have  270  acres 
in  the  main  farm  and  100  acres  in  the  pasture  lot.  Forty  cows 
were  milked  during  the  period.  The  farm  is  absolutely  devoted  to 
dairying.  These  cows  average  over  7,600  pounds  of  milk  apiece. 
They  are  thoroughbred  Holsteins.  It  cost  us  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  milk  on  that  farm  $2.16  per  hundredweight.  We  sold 
the  milk  for  $1.47  per  hundredweight  The  40  cows  produced 
305,286  pounds  of  milk,  for  which  we  received  $4,505.29.  We 
bought  grain  and  feed  during  the  year,  $3,031.37,  but  we  sold 
$810.77  worth  of  oats,  leaving  the  net  cost  of  the  grain  and  feed 
$2,220.60.  We  also  fed  to  pigs  and  calves  $260  worth  of  gi-ain, 
leaving  the  amount  of  grain  foods  chargeable  to  milk  production 
$1,960.60,  making  net  receipts  from  milk  $2,544.69.  The  balance 
sheet  for  the  farm  is  as  follows : 

Income 

Milk  receipts  $4,506  29 

Hay  and  straw  267  50 

Pork 100  07 

Nineteen  calves,  $16 286  00 

Grain  sales 810  77 

Total $6,968  63 

Expense 

Interest  on  $17,600  at  six  per  cent $1,060  00 

Depreciation,  buildings,  equipment,  annual 200  00 

Depreciation  on  herd,  grade  oasis,  ten  per  cent 300  00 

Depri'dation  and  interest,  machinery,  horses  and  equipment,  ten 

p^r  cent 300  00 

Grain  purchased   3,031  37 

Lii»   and  fertilizer 68  20 

S^eds. 90  37 

Ice 16  00 
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Threshing 34  80 

Fillmg  silo   35  45 

Taxes 203  61 

Veterinary 56  00 

Insurance,  annual  43  00 

Labor,  three  men  and  two  women: 

First  man  780  00 

Second  man   600  00 

Third  man   640  00 

Two  women,  seryiees 647  64 

Extra  labor,  haying,  harvesting,  cow  testing 76  00 

Total  expense   $7,960  30 

Net  loss  of  operation $2,001  61 


Failuee  to  Use  Uniform  Factors  in  Ascertaining   Labor 
Cost  by  Cow  Testing  Associations 

C.  A.  BouTELLE,  called  befoa-e  the  Committee,  testified  that 
he  was  an  accoimtant  employed  in  connection  with  the  extension 
work  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  etc.  He  had 
made  a  computation  and  schedule.  He  had  compiled  a  schedule  of 
the  records  of  four  cow  testing  associations  in  Wyoming  county, 
viz.:  Warsaw  Association,  Attica  Association,  Perry  Pike  and 
Qainesville  Association,  and  the  Java  Aussociaticxi.  Those  records 
show  labor  costs  as  follows: 

Warsaw  Association 

Herd  No.  1—20  cows $462  60 

Herd  No.  2—9  cows 832  40 

Herd  No.  3  —  14  cows 410  70 

Herd  No.  4—8  cows 220  35 

Herd  No.  6—10  cows 318  60 

Herd  No.  6  —   6  cows 273  90 

Herd  No.  7  —  17  cows 784  30 

Herd  No.  8—9  cows 191  56 


Attica  Association 

Herd  No.     1  —  16  cows $209  65 

Herd  No.     2—15  cows 291  60 

Herd  No.     3  —  20  cows 291  76 

Herd  No.     4  —  16  cows 264  16 

Herd  No.     6  —  15  cows 218  70 

Herd  No.     6—8  cows 246  00 

Herd  No.     7  —   9  cows 209  55 

Herd  No.     8  —  13  cows 291  90 

Herd  No.     9  —  20  cows 313  80 

Herd  No.   10  — 17  cows 328  20 
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Perry  Pike  em4  €h»ine8viUe  Aeeeeiatian 

Herd  No.     1  —  21  cowa $437  40 

Herd  No.     ^  —  29  cows 4«5  45 

Herd  No.     3  —  14  cows 291  69 

Herd  No.     4—16  cowa 319  20 

Herd  No.     6  —  27  cowa 465  00 

Herd  No.     6—11  cowa 225  85 

Herd  No.     7—12  cowa 223  26 

Herd  No.     8  —  32  cowa 897  96 

Herd  No.     9—18  cowa 448  88 

Herd  No.  10— 18  cowa 259  95 

Java  Association 

Herd  No.     1  —  21  cowa $519  45 

Herd  No.     2  —  14  cows 223  50 

Herd  No.     3—14  cowa 223  50 

H«d  No.     4  —  15  cowa 246  30 

Herd  No.     6  —  16  cows 232  80 

Herd  No.     6  —  14  cows 264  69 

Herd  No.     7  —  14  cowa 264  60 

Herd  No.     8 —    7  cowa 182  25 

Herd  No.     9  —  18  cowa 492  30 

Herd  No.  10  — 18  cowa 492  30 


To  bring  about  in  the  same  community  such  wide  variation  in 
labor  cost  would  be  extremely  difficult.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair 
conclusion  that  the  actual  cost  per  cow  unit  in  the  dairies  in  ques- 
tion would  be  very  neariy  uniform,  provided  that  the  costs  were 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  uniform  factors  used  in  each  dairy. 
Similar  variations  appear  in  the  cow  testing  association  results  as 
to  total  cost  of  feed  in  the  four  associations  mentioned,  which  are 
given  as  follows: 

Warsaw  Association 

Herd  No.     1  —  20  cowa $1^03  00 

Herd  No.     2—9  cowa 410  06 

Herd  No.     3  —  14  cowa 704  77 

Herd  No.     4  —   8  cowa 334  00 

Herd  No.     6  —  10  cowa 469  61 

Herd  No.     6—6  cowa 256  87 

Herd  No.     7  —  17  cowa 859  53 

Hiprd  No.     8—9  cowa 349  01 

Aitioa  Association 

Herd  No.     1  —  15  cowa $764  W 

Herd  No.     2  —  15  cowa 681  88 

Herd  No.     3  —  20  cows 761  25 

Herd  No.     4—16  cowa 770  39 

Herd  No.     5  —  15  cowa 980  «3 

Herd  No.     6—8  cowa 489  33 

Herd  No.     7—9  cowa 534  78 

Herd  No.     8  —  13  cowa 784  94 

Herd  No.     9  —  20  cowa 1,007  31 

Herd  No.   10  —  17  cowa 1,090  58 
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These  variations  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  milk  produc- 
tion, as  the  same  schedule  (Exhibit  189)  shows  the  following  milk 
productions : 

Warsaw  Aasociation 
Herd  No.     1—20  cows 138,544  lbs.  of  milk 

Attica  Association 

Herd  No.     9  —  20   cows 131,883  lbs.  of  milk 

Herd  No.    10  — 17  cows 116,632  lbs.  of  milk 


Perry  Pike  and  Oainesville  Association  Value  of 

product 
as  sold 

Herd  No.  1  —  21  cows $1,664  96 

Herd  No.  2  —  29  cows 1,294  43 


Note. —  In  this  case,  however,  the  21  cows  in  Herd  No.  1  produced  165,445 
IbB.  of  milk,  while  the  29  cows  in  Herd  No.  2  produced  only  125,380  lbs.  of 
milk. 

Herd  No.  3  —  14  cows $584  96 

Herd  No.  4 —  16  cows 745  29 

Herd  No.  5  —  27  cows 1,179  00 

Note. —  This  herd  produced  126,064  lbs.  of  milk. 

Herd  No.     6  —  11  cows $467  82 

Herd  No.     7  —  12  cows 461  64 

Herd  No.     8  —  32  cows 1,374  98 

Herd  No.     9  —  18  cows 799  98 

Herd  No.  10  —  18  cows 1,008  78 


Note. —  In  this  Association,  H^rd  No.  10  produced  15,000  lbs.  of  milk  more 
than  Herd  No.  9,  which  at  the  sale  price  netted  $186.00,  whereas  the  excess 
cost  in  feed  was  $208.60;  but  the  figures  further  show  that  Herd  No.  9  pro- 
duced milk  at  a  cost  of  $1.17  per  hundred  pounds,  while  it  cost  Herd  No.  10 
$1.31  per  hundred  pounds. 

Java  Association 

Herd  No.     1  —  21  cows $1,090  00 

Herd  No.     2—14  cows 603  70 

Herd  No.     3  —  14  cows 691  71 

Herd  No.     4—16  cows 596  69 

Herd  No.     5  —  16  cows 463  01 

Herd  No.     6—14  cows 443  34 

Herd  No.     7  —  14  cows 558  75 

Herd  No.     8—7  cows 565  14 

Herd  No.     9  —  18  cows 811  42 

Herd  No.   10  —  18  cows 900  00 
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The  cost  of  producing  butter  fat  or  100  pounds  of  milk  as  shown 
by  the  records  of  these  associations  are  as  follows: 


Warsaw  Aaaociation 

Cost  of  1  lb. 
of  butter  fat 

Herd  No.     1  .412 

Herd  No.     i  .310 

Herd  No.     3  .260 

Herd  No.     4  .313 

Herd  No.     6  .280 

Herd  No.     6  .613 

Herd  No.     7  .560 

Herd  No.     8  .330 

Attica  A88oaiaiion 

Herd  No.     1  .270 

Herd  No.     2  .397 

Herd  No.     3  .300 

Herd  No.     4  .330 

Herd  No.     5  .320 

Herd  No.     6  .350 

Herd  No.     7  .397 

Herd  No.     8  .491 

Herd  No.     0  .240 

Herd  No.  10  .370 

Perry  Pike  and  Oa^nesville  Aegociation 

Herd  No.     1  .386 

Herd  No.    2  .416 

Herd  No.     3  .390 

Herd  No.     4  .299 

Herd  No.     6  .334 

Herd  No.     6  .439 

Herd  No.     7  .372 

Herd  No.     8  .303 

Herd  No.     9  .230 

Herd  No.  10  .310 

Java  Association 

Herd  No.     1  240 

Herd  No.     2  .370 

Herd  No.     3  .310 

Herd  No.     4  .330 

Herd  No.     6  .370 

Herd  No.     6  .330 

Herd  No.     7  .260 

Herd  No.     8  .310 

Herd  No.     9  .300 

Herd  No.  10  .320 


Cost  of  100 
lbs.  of  milk 

$1  48 
1  44 
1  41 
1  76 

1  50 
3  03 

2  68 
1  81 


.997 

46 

23 

31 

17 

35 

78 

83 

1  01 

47 

$1  37 

40 

71 

16 

26 

72 

51 

14 

17 

31 

$1 

19 

34 

15 

13 

32 

19 

24 

50 

33 

48 
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From  these  varying  cost  computations  Mr.  Botitelle  makes  up 
the  following  average  schedule : 

Expense  per  Average  Cow  Unit 

Services $1  51 

Bedding 3  61 

Labor 21  75 

Use  of  dairy  equipment 1  30 

Building  rentals    6  27 

Hauling  milk 5  11 

Miseellaneous 3  64 

Feed 48  5« 

Interest 3  89 

Total  expenses   $94  OS 


These  cows  had  an  average  production  of  5,503  pounds  of  milk 
each,  but  averages  based  on  such  widely  varying  units  of  cost, 
especially  such  permanent  costs  a&  labor  in  the  same  community, 
and  at  the  same  period,  do  not  furnish  the  accurate  knowledge 
upon  actual  cost  of  production  that  is  desired.  The  depreciation 
in  the  dairy  cow  seems  not  to  have  been  considered  in  the  Wyoming 
account,  although  full  credit  is  given  for  the  manure  and  calf. 
Ad,opting  Doctor  Larson's  item  at  approximately  $6.00  per  cow 
for  depreciation  in  insurance  and  taxes,  would  bring  the  annual 
cost  of  one  of  these  cows  to  over  $100.00. 

Chautauqua  County  Cow  Testing  Association  Averages 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  value  of  the  product 
of  238  cows  of  the  Carroll  Cow  Testing  Association  in  Chautauqua 
county  during  the  period  from  April  1,  1915,  to  April  1,  1916, 
show^s  the  following  averages: 

Number  Average  value 

of  cows  of  product 

24 $52  67 

39 70  69 

39 89  84 

42 110  18 

58 132  46 

39 170  88 

6 214  86 


Some  of  these  cows  produced  as  high  as  9,000  pounds  per  annum. 
The  lowest  production  was  4,127  pounds. 


•  •    •  • 
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J.  B.  Cbeswell,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified  that 
he  liveft  in  the  town  of  Stamford,  about  25  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie;  has  a  dairy  farm  of  400  acres,  keeping  from 
30  to  40  grade  Holstein  dairy  cows: 

"  I  have  an  accurate  account  of  the  costs  for  two  years  which 
I  have  kept,  and  offer  in  evidence  (Exhibit  209  is  just  half  the 
figures  for  two  years).  I  got  the  average  for  the  yearly  state- 
ments. I  employ  two  men  r^ularly  besides  myself.  The  item  of 
$915.50  is  what  is  actually  paid  out  for  labor.  I  figure  my  own 
labor  $40.00  a  month  the  year  round.  I  work  the  year  round. 
I  paid  one  man  $35.00  a  month  and  the  other  $30.00.  I  pay  more 
now.  In  addition  he  gets  his  house,  free  milk  and  board,  garden, 
and  time  to  woik  in  his  garden.  I  now  pay  one  of  these  men 
$38.00,  and  the  other  $35.00,  and  will  have  to  pay  more  next 
year.  We  are  five  miles  from  the  factory ;  go  there  every  day.  I 
have  charged  10  cents  a  hundred  for  deliver^'.  I  put  in  all  ex- 
penses because  our  farm  is  a  cow  farm.  Everything  we  do  is  for 
the  cows,  and  everything  we  get  from  the  cows  or  any  other  thing 
is  down  there.  My  net  loss  on  a  year's  business  was  $774.82.  I 
worked  the  farm  first  for  two  years  and  I  could  not  come  out  even." 

EXHIBIT  209 
Cost  or  VLilk  fob  12  Months,  Based  on  Costs  of  Yeabs  1012  and  1913 

Ehfpenses 

Hired  labor  $915  60 

Board,  one  man  for  eight  months 80  00 

Own  labor    480  00 

Delivering  milk   182  60 

Equipment  bought  and  repairs  83  47 

Horaedioeiiig. 62  36 

drinding. 49  22 

Feed  bought 694  61 

Siotk  bought 397  68 

Seed  bought 79  93 

Threshing,  veterinary,  etc 28  66 

Taxes. 210  90 

Insurance 60  00 

Bepairs  to  buildings  160  00 

Wire  fencing    40  00 

Interest  on  investment  1,080  00 

Total  expenses  $4,474  62 
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Receipts 

Sales  not  milk  $178  88 

Increase  in  inventory   370  00 

648  88 

Cost  of  producing  182,605  lbs.  milk  $3,025  74 

Cost  per  hundredweight,  $2.15. 
Cost  per  quart,  .04  6/10. 
Beceived  for  above  milk $3,150  92 

Average  price  received  per  hundredweight,  $1.72. 
Average  ptice  received  per  quart,  .03  7/10. 
Net  loss  on  year's  business $774  82 

Net  loss  per  hundredweight,  .43. 
Net  loss  per  quart,  .009. 

F.  H.  Lacy,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified  that  he  is 
manager  of  the  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University: 

"  I  have  got  cost  figures  here  on  one  farm.  This  information 
has  been  kept  month  by  month  during  the  past  year  in  connection 
with  cow  testing  association  ^\'ork,  but  involves  figures  which  some 
cow  testing  associations  do  not  take  into  consideration. 

"  At  the  beginning  we  took  an  inventory  of  animals  individually 
comprising  each  animal  among  the  adults  and  young  stock;  also 
equipment,  which  included  a  milk  wagon  and  Ford  auto  for  de- 
livery, and  some  cans.  I  have  this  data  tabulated.  We  have  a 
net  increase  on  account  of  live  stock  of  $87.00,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  animals  which  we  called  calves  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  year  were  transferred  to  the  heifer  column  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    I  consider  that  the  owner's  inventory  was  conser^'ative. 

"  The  cows  are  valued  individually.  I  have  worked  out  this 
cost  account  and  the  cost  per  hundredweight,  and  the  figures  are 
for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1916.  The  owner  is  Elias  Cook- 
ingham,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y.  We  have  credited  the  average  in- 
crease in  value  of  cows  during  the  year. 

"  There  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  26  cows. 
One  died,  three  were  sold  for  $80.00.  Three  cows  were  purchased 
for  $310.00.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  25  cows  on  hand. 
Hay  is  figured  at  $12.00  per  ton;  silage  at  $5.00  per  ton,  and 
labor  at  25  cents  per  hour.  An  actual  account  was  taken  of  the 
time  used  in  caring  for  the  cows.  The  herd  production  averaged 
over  5,000  pounds.' 


I  ?> 
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EXHIBIT  212 

SUHHABT  OF  COBTS,  YeAB  £?(DIN0  DeCEMBEB   1,   1916 

Feed  and  cows $1,837 

Feed  (other  cattle) , 156 

Bedding 66 

Labor    (cowfi)    801 

Labor   (other  cattle) 25 

Buildings : 

Insurance 4 

Repairs 50 

Interest  on  $875  (cow  stable  only)  at  five  per  cent 44 

Equipment : 

Depreciation  on  wagon 2 

Depreciation  on  Ford 50 

Upkee]^,  ga»,  oil  and  tireB 133 

Depreciation  on  cans 8 

Interest  on  investment  ($310)    15 

Interest  on  investment  in  stock  ($1,425  at  five  per  cent) 71 

Ice 18 

Milk   testing    25 

Feed  grinding    12 

Fly  killer  3 

White- washing  material   5 

Total $3,316 

Milk  sold   ( 1,251  cwt.=58,860  quarts) $2,531 

Milk  used  at  home  (976  quarts) 42 

Total  milk   (59,839  quarts) $2,573 

Cattle  increase $87 

Manure  at  $10  per  cattle  unit 280 

Bull  service   5 

372 

Total  returns  from  herd $2,945 

Total  herd  costs $3,315 

Total  herd  returns 2,945 

Net  loss $370 

Coat  of  Milk 

Total    herd   cost $3,315 

Herd  returns  other  than  milk 372 

Net  cost  of  milk  (1,271  cwt.) $2,943 

(>>8t  of  milk  per  cwt $2  34 

Note. —  Production  per  cow,  5,085  lbs. 
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W.  H.  Hook,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified  that 
he  is  Farm  Bureau  agent  of  Ulster  county,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kingston,  N.  Y. : 

"  A  farm  survey  was  made  in  the  Wallkill  Valley  in  the 
year  1914,  of  54  farms;  18  of  them  applied  particularly  to  dairy 
farms.  The  18  records  used  includ.es  all  of  those  farms  selling 
milk,  which  had  six  or  more  cows,  and  less  iJian  five  acres  of  fruit, 
of  varying  ages.  The  purpose  was  to  distinguish  fruit  farms  from 
dairy  farms.  Of  the  total  income,  70  per  cent  was  from  the 
dairy  and  15  per  cent  from  the  crop  sales.  Fruit  sales  amounted 
to  only  $34.00  per  farm.  Farm  profit  is  best  measured  in  terms 
of  labor  income.  LabcH-  income  is  what  the  farmfcr  has  for  his 
year's  work,  in  addition  to  a  house  and  the  usual  farm  products 
that  he  uses.  All  farm  expenses,  except  the  value  of  the  oper- 
ator's own  labor  and  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested, 
are  deducted.    The  labor  income  of  these  18  farms  are  given  below : 

"  One-third  of  them  was  less  than  nothing;  one-third  from  $1.00 
to  $500,  and  one-third  over  $500.    The  average  of  the  18  is  $321. 

"A  good  farm  hand  can  get  from  $30  to  $40  or  more  per 
month,  besides  a  home  and  farm  products.  If  $30  is  considered  a 
reasonable  wage,  then  half  of  these  farms  are  unprofitable.  At 
$40  per  month,  two-thirds  of  the  farms  are  unprofitable;  that  is, 
they  do  not  pay  the  operators  their  wage  above  expenses  and  in- 
terest. On  the  average,  these  18  farmers  receive  $26.75  per  .month 
for  their  work.  If  these  men  work  10  hours  per  day  for  800  days, 
and  5  hours  per  day  for  the  other  65  days  in  the  year,  they  receive 
9.7  cents  per  hour  for  their  work.  These  wages  are  for  managing 
a  business  with  over  $10,000  capital,  and  yet  a  business  where 
over  half  of  the  operators  do  not  make  ordinary  wages." 

John  McISTamaea^  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  live  in  Herkimer  county,  near  Richfield  Springs,  and  have 
been  in  the  dairy  business  21  years.  I  have  38  cows  and  have  64 
or  65  head  of  cattle.  They  average  about  5,000  pounds  production 
per  year.  I  aimed  to  make  winter  milk  until  this  year.  I  sold  it 
to  Borden's  at  Richfield  Springs  on  butter  fat  tests,  but  I  have 
stopped  making  winter  milk.     I  cannot  get  enough  returns  from 
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the  milk  to  pay  for  the  food  and  labor.  I  tried  it  three  years,  and 
now  I  have  gone  out  of  the  winter  milk  business ;  will  buy  lew 
grain,  and  eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  labor.  Quite  a  few  of  my 
nei^bors  are  looking  at  it  in  the  same  way.  More  farmers  will 
quit  dairying  than  will  quit  winter  milk.  I  am  not  going  to  sell 
the  cows  now,  but  I  must  stop  buying  Western  grain.  As  the 
result  I  won't  have  enough  cows  to  take  up  all  my  summer  pasture, 
but  about  four  weeks  ago  I  got  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  I  gave  $12.50  per  acre  for  300  acres  of  as 
good  a  land  as  there  is  in  this  country.  The  buildings  cost  more 
than  I  paid  for  the  farm.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  gave  $1,865  for 
another  farm,  and  now  I  just  nicely  make  my  living  by  working 
^aretty  hard.    My  labor  pays  for  my  board  and  clothes. 

"  I  made  more  money  when  I  got  7  and  8  c^its  a  pound  for 
cheese,  than  I  do  to-day  at  15,  16  and  17.  The  cattle  freshened  in 
the  spring  and  then  went  to  pasture.  They  were  fed  very  little 
grain.  When  it  came  fall  we  dried  them  off  and  we  were  not  buy- 
ing  feed  to  this  great  extent  or  keeping  extra  help  in  the  winter. 
With  winter  milk  you  have  got  to  keep  the  same  routine  of  business. 
My  dairy  always  showed  a  profit  until  I  commenced  to  make  win- 
ter milk,  four  or  five  years  ago.  Then  I  kept  going  in  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  part  of  it  should 
be  cut  out.  The  increased  cost  of  labor  was  not  so  much.  I  can't 
jiist  exactly  explain  it,  but  I  know  I  have  not  made  good  since  I 
went  into  it  three  years  ago.  It  takes  until  August  to  pay  the  feed 
bills  every  year  that  I  have  incurred  on  winter  dairying.  Prior  to 
that  I  had  a  little  money  all  the  while,  and  since  then  I  have  been 
a  little  in  debt  all  the  while.    I  have  always  had  good  dairies." 

William  A.  Benton^  called  before  the  Committee  testified : 

"  I  live  at  Wassaic,  town  of  Amenia,  about  25  miles  from 
Pou^ikeepsie.  I  have  a  farm  of  387  acres.  I  have  a  herd  of  35 
grade  Holstein  dairy  cows.  I  sell  my  milk  to  Borden's  in  Wassaic 
I  have  some  cost  figures  for  this  farm  covering  1915.  Every- 
thing that  is  on  this  farm  goes  into  the  dairy  business.  I  estimate 
the  value  of  the  farm  at  $10,000.  These  are  my  cost  figures  as  I 
make  them  for  the  year  1915 : 
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Interest  on  $10,000  at  five  per  cent $500  00 

Interest  on  personal  property  and  equipment,  $6,760,  five  per  cent.  338  00 

Taxes.  . 106  28 

Depreciation  on  buildings  and  fences  per  year 200  00 

Depreciation  on  personal  property  other  than  dairy 411  60 

Wages  paid  in  cash 1,452  00 

Feed  purchased i,090  92 

Fertilizer  purchased   • 48  OO 

Seeds  purchased    137  22 

Lime  for   whitewash 1  oO 

Veterinary 15  60 

Gasoline  for  engine  and  truck 40  00 

Seed  corn   15  oO 


Total '. $4,417,52 


In  1915,  I  had  28.33  dairy  cow  units.    I  figure  the  coat  to  me 

per  cow  that  year  as  follows : 

Interest  charge   $29  68 

Taxes 5  94 

Depreciation  of  building  and  fences 7  60 

Depreciation  on  farm  tools,  horses  and  personal  property  other 

than  dairy    14  62 

Wages  paid   in  cash 51  25 

Feed  purchased   38  61 

Fertilizer  purchased 1  70 

Seed  purchased   4  88 

Lime  for  whitewash 04 

Veterinary,  etc 56 

Gasoline 1  41 

Seed  corn   53 


Total. 


Receipts  Dairy 

Milk  sold,  223,625  pounds $3,690  26 

Calves  sold  ; . .  99  16 

Manure  value    652  44 

Milk  used  in  family,  3,174  pounds 52  68 

Grains   fed  hens 15  00 


Total $4,409  26 


$166  51 

Per  cow 

$130  26 

3  15 

19  60 

1  85 

55 

$155  64 

There  is  nothing  in  that  account  for  my  labor  at  all.  I  work  on 
the  farm,  but  I  haven't  received  my  pay  as  yet.  The  item  for 
labor  is  the  actual  labor,  which  I  had  to  hire.  I  took  the  value 
of  manure  from  the  Cornell  University  figures,  but  half  of  that  is 
loss  without  great  expense.  Of  course,  I  had  my  home  on  the  dairy 
farm.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  any  idea  of  the  cash  value  of 
that. 

Assemblyman  Witter. —  My  argument  is  that  where  a  man  works 
all  of  the  year  and  don't  receive  anything  for  his  labor,  he  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  a  home. 
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Mr.  Benton. —  I  don't  raise  sheep.  I  have  some  poor  land  that 
would  be  well  suited  to  sheep,  but  vari6us  reasons  seem  to  be 
against  it.  Dogs  that  run  in  is  one  thing.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  sheep  business  for  another.  We  have  to  find  that  out.  This 
farm  was  not  doing  any  worse  in  1915  than  it  did  in  1914.  We 
sold  183,214  pounds  of  milk  in  1914  and  that  milk  brought 
$3,044.09.  They  were  doing  better  in  the  year  1915  than  they 
did  in  1914.  The  price  per  hundred  for  1914  was  $1.66  and  the 
receipta  per  cow  were  $117.85." 

F.  T.  MiLLEB  of  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  I  have  a  herd  of  14  dairy  cows  and  have  computed  the  cost  per 
cow  for  the  year  1915  and  the  inooma  The  average  production 
was  4,471.3  pounds. 

Receipts 

Milk  sold    $63  73 

Value  of  manure 6  50 

Calf 1  60 

Milk  into  veals 3  16 

Butter 2  17 

Total  credit   $76  05 

Eofpenaes 

Food;  hay,  two  tons  at  $17 $34  00 

Corn  fodder,  two  tons  at  $4 8  00 

Oat  straw,  500  pounds .1  00 

Millet  hay,  200  pounds 80 

Turnips,  twenty  bushels  at  fifteen  cents 3  00 

Rape 40 

Grain 7  00 

Pasture 9  00 

$63  20 
Other  Co8t8 

Horse  labor,  23  hours  at  fifteen  cents $3  45 

Man  labor,  146  hours  at  twenty  cents '   29  20 

Insurance,  cow  and  bam 75 

Depreciation  on  cow 2  50 

Taxes  on  cow  and  bam 1  00 

Interest  on  cow 3  60 

Bedding. 1  26 

Bull  service    4  26 

Light,  medicine,  vetinary 50 

Heating  water  25 

Total  cost    $109  95 

Total  credit   76  05 

Lose $33  90 
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George  Milleb  of  Slate  Hill,  Orange  county,  called  before 
the  Committee,  testified : 

"  That  he  has  a  fann  of  100  acres,  with  18  dairy  cows  and  some 
young  stock,  some  pure-breds  and  some  grade  stock.  I  have  tried 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  cost  of  production  from  July  1st,  1915, 
to  July  1st,  191G.  The  herd  produced  64,500  quarts  of  milk,  de- 
livered to  the  creamwy,  and  730  quarts  for  household  use.  I  make 
the  following  farm  account : 

Receipts 

Milk  sold  creamery   $2^50  42 

Milk,  household  use   26  18 

Hay  sold    126  00 

Calves  sold  90  60 

Total  receipts   $2,692  10 


"  I  include  the  feed  of  young  stock  with  that  of  the  dairy,  be- 
cause I  make  no  charge  for  depreciation  in  dairy  cows  or  exchange 
as  the  growing  heifers  take  the  place  of  discarded  cows.  I  include 
horse  feed  because  no  charge  is  made  for  hauling  milk,  feed, 
manure,  hay,  etc.  Also  bull  feed  included,  because  no  charge  is 
made  for  service. 

Expenses 

Feed $1,267  03 

Rent  of  farm   460  00 

Filling  silo,  actual  cost  64  60 

Horseshoeing,  wagon  and  harness  repairs 76  00 

Seed  com  for  ensilage 6  60 

Stock  insurance 9  08 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  $1,600  worth  of  farm  tools 90  00 

Filling  ice  house  15  00 

Interest  on  18  cows  at  $100  each  108  00 

Total  expense $2,084  11 

''  This  leaves  $509.99  for  tJie  year's  labor  for  myself,  my  wife 
and  two  boys.  I  thought  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  the  cost  of  the 
farm  and  buildings  w-as  to  charge  a  rent  rather  than  to  charge 
interest  and  insurance  for  up-keep  of  the  buildings.  That  ia  a  low 
rent  figure  for  that  farm.  One  of  my  sons  is  seventeen  and  the 
other  eighteen.    I  do  not  buy  any  hay  or  silage." 

Note  by  Committee. —  Mr.  Miller's  figures  will  not  produce  accurate  results, 
aa  he  should  not  charge  rent  for  the  wliole  farm  and  then  charge  again  for 
the  hay  and  roughage.    • 
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H.  J.  Bbown  of  Smithville  Flats,  Colnmbia  county,  made 
the  following  statement: 

"  I  have  only  kept  books  in  a  crude  way  since  May  Ist^  1916, 
so  I  cannot  give  as  dear  a  statement  as  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
furnish.  I  am  running  a  farm  of  74%  acres.  I  milked  seven 
cows  for  the  season  and  one  was  farrow.  I  herewith  enclose  state- 
ments of  what  I  received  from  the  dairy.  Note  the  difference  of 
butter  fat  test  from  Sept.  30,  1916,  3.9  per  cent.,  and  Oct.  6, 
3.2  per  cent.  You  will  also  note  several  jumps  from  two  to 
fire  points.    I  began  taking  my  milk  May  6th,  1915. 

Pounds  milk,  5,171     22  lbs.  cream,  40  per  cent. 

Pounds  milk,  6,281 

Pounds  milk,  5,117 

Pounds  milk,  3,740 

Pounds  milk,  2,701 

Pounds  milk,  4,210 

Pounds  milk,  2,811 

Pounds  milk,  1,734 

Pounds  milk,  1,402 


June 

16, 

1915. 

Check  $50  20 

July 

16, 

1915. 

Check  57  32 

Aug. 

16, 

1915. 

Check  47  65 

Sept. 

15, 

1915. 

Check  35  53 

Oct. 

16, 

1916. 

Check  28  76 

Nov. 

15, 

1915. 

Check  45  17 

Dec. 

15, 

1915. 

Check  35  52 

Jan. 

16, 

1916. 

Check  24  63 

Feb. 

15, 
rota 

1916. 
Imilk 

Check  18  76 

checks. $343  52 

33,167  total  pounds. 


**  Note  the  large  amount  I  received  from  33,167  poimds  of  milk 
and  22  pounds  of  40  per  cent  cream,  $343.54,  just  a  fraction  over 
a  $1  per  hundred  average. 

Returns  from  cows  at  factory  $343  54 

One  veal  calf  13  72 

100  lbs.  butter,  for  our  own  use,  at  30c 30  00 

$387  26 
5  dairy  skins,  at  75c  3  75 

Total $391  01 


^'  Some  of  the  expenses  to  come  out  of  the  returns  from  dairy; 

To  hay  I.  had  to  buy $37  00 

1  ton  phosphate   26  00 

1  secoxid-hand  harness 4  25 

1,000  ft.  hemlock  lumber  at  mill 16  00 

horseshoeing  bill  26  75 

hired  man  for  six  months,  at  $30 180  00 

coal  bill  ( no  wood  on  place,  have  to  use  coal ) 54  00 

feed  bill  for  team   182  00 

f €«d  bill  for  team  72  00 

tire  invurance   6  20 

grass  seed,  oats  and  corn 45  75 

new  roller    25  50 

6 
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roof  on  shed  12  00 

40  rods  fence,  at  30c ......]  12  00 

120  posts,  at  8c '. [  9  qq 

$707  05 

Total  receipts  from  place ^91  oi 

Earned  with  team  off  place 200  66 

$691  67 


*^  Leaving  $115.48  short  of  expenses  and  I  have  not  figured  in 
any  of  our  living,  nothing  for  my  wife's  work  and  my  own  labor, 
nothing  for  interest  on  money  invested  in  farm  tools  and  stock, 
nothing  for  depreciation  of  tools  and  buildings.  Also  nothing  for 
the  hay  cut  on  farm,  also  one  other  little  item  of  taxes,  which  were 
$48.71,  and  no  allowance  for  pasture. 

"  When  a  man  keeps  strict  account  of  his  farming  business,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  move  from  the  farm  to  the  cities." 

Addison  Crawford^  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  live  at  Searsville,  about  12  miles  from  Middletown,  Orange 
county;  have  a  farm  of  165  acres.  I  have  15  milk  cows,  grade 
Holsteins,  partly.  I  have  kept  an  account  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  September  and  October,  1916.    It  is  as  follows: 

Septemher 

Pasture  for  16  cows,  at  $2  each $30  00 

Grain  feed  for  16  cows,  at  $28  a  ton 28  00 

Hired  man,  at  $30  a  month 30  00 

Hired  girl,  at  $12  a  month 12  00 

Interest  on  16  cows,  at  $80  apiece,  one  month 6  00 

Cartage,  90  cans  at  10c.  a  can 0  00 

Total  expense    $116  00 

Receipts 

3,460  quarts  of  milk,  at  3^c  a  quart $120  78 

Extra  allowance  for  butter-fat 3  11 

Total $123  89 

Balance $8  89 

Interest  on  farm,  valued  at  $10,000,  at  6  per  cent 42  00 

Net  loss  34  00 


Note  bt  Committee. —  Mr.  Crawford  cannot  justly  charge  to  the  dairy  $42 
per  month  for  rent  of  farm,  as  he  has  already  charged  the  cows  $30  for  pasture, 
which  was  a  return  from  the  farm.  It  would  seem  that  the  utmost  this  item 
could  be  was  $12  for  the  month,  which  would  leave  his  net  loss,  assuming  his 
other  figures  to  be  correct,  of  $3.11,  together  with  his  own  labor. 
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My  account  for  October  is  as  follows: 

Eofpense 

Pasture  for  16  cows,  at  $2 $30  00 

Feed  for  16  cows,  1%  tons,  at  $32 '  48  00 

Hired  man,  one  month   30  00 

Hired  girl,  one  month  12  00 

Interest  on  cows,  one  month 6  00 

Cartage,  81  cans,  at  10c  a  can 8  10 

Total  expense $134  10 

Receipts  Under  Dairymen's  League  Contract 

3,647  pounds  of  milk  at  $2.38  per  cwt $86  80 

3,391  pounds  of  milk  at  $2.44  per  cwt 82  74 

Total   receipts    $169  54 

Less  expense  134  10 

Balance $35  44 

Interest  on  farm,  one  month $42  00 

Net  loss    6  5tt 


XoTE  BY  Committee. —  Assuming  Mr.  Crawford's  figures  to  be  otherwise- 
correct,  charging  the  dairy  with  $12,  the  excess  of  interest  cost  over  the  pas- 
turage charge,  there  should  be  deducted  from  the  $36.41  the  $12,  which  will 
leave  a  net  profit  for  the  month  of  $23.44.  The  statement  is  somewhat  inter- 
esting as  computed  for  the  reason  that  a  net  loss  in  September  of  $3.11  by  the 
Dariymen*s  League  movement  was  changed  into  a  labor  income  of  $23.44  by 
Mr.  Crawford's  statement.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  thia 
statement  that  the  prices  paid  Mr.  Crawford  for  his  milk  in  the  month  of 
October,  1916,  were  entirely  different  and  far  in  advance  than  the  prevailing 
prices  paid  for  milk  for  several  years  past  in  this  State. 

The  Committee  desires  to  make  it  clear  that  the  schedules,  ex- 
hibits and  extracts  from  testimony  here  presented  are  only  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  evidence  actually  received  before  it.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  Committee  in  making  this  report  to  include  therein  and 
report  to  the  Legislature  at  this  time  only  such  of  the  voluminous 
record  as  will  give  a  fair  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evi- 
dence received  by  the  Committee  throughout  the  counties  of  the 
State  during  the  period  from  July  Ist  to  November  20th,  1915- 
Nor  is  the  evidence  exhausted  upon  this  point.  It  yet  remains  to 
be  established  what  is  the  actual  economic  cost  of  keeping  a  dairy 
cow  for  a  year  in  the  State  of  New  York,  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  Conditions  under  which  production  is  had  are  so  vary- 
ing, so  affected  by  the  season  of  the  year,  local  market  values  of 
hay  and  roughage,  building  values  and  assumed  land  values,  that 
it  requires  the  most  careful  and  extensive  study  to  reach  reliable 
and  accurate  conclusions  of  the  average  cost  throughout  the  State, 
upon  this  point. 
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We  summarize  some  of  those  contained  in  this  record  us  follows : 

Food  Cost  and  Production 

Pood  €OBt  I^*odaction 

per  cow  per  cow 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  condu- 

noDs,  Class  1 $49  40  5,293  pounds 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 

^  sions,  Class  2 51  54  6,590  pounds 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 
sions, Class  3 68  00  8,000  pounds 

Delaware  County  Survey,   5,308  cows, 

1912,  food  and  bedding 82  50  4,444  pounds 

Ddttware  County  Survey,   5^030  cows, 

1913,  food  and  beddins^;^ 76  13  4,695  pounds 

Narthem  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n. . .  43  00  4,000  pounds  or  less 

Nfflrtfaem  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  52  00  4,000-5,000  pounds 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  56  00  5,000-6,000  pounds 

Noorthevn  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  58  00  6,000-7,000  pounds 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  62  00  7,000-8,000  pounds 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  69  00  8,000-9,000  pounds 
Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  71  00  9,000  pounds  and  over 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 

St.  Lawrence  University 73  20  7, 160  poimds 

Br.  Caii  W.  Larson's  type  cow 75  29  8,500  pounds 

Dr.  Lanon^s  seoond  class 44  39  3,000  pounds 

Chemung  County  Survey,  237  hill  farms, 

Clsfls  1 4500  Receipts  per  cow  $50  and  less 

Qiemung  County  Survey,  237  hill  farms, 

C1«B  2 51  00  Receipts  per  cow  $51  to  $75 

Chemung  County  Survey,  237  hill  farms, 

€]«sa3 60  00  Receipts  par  cow  $76  to  $100 

GbemsBg.  County  Survey,  237  hill  farms, 

Class  4 6600  Receipts  per  cow  over  %W0 

Chemimg   County    Survey,    115    valley 

tens,  CliskSB  1 49  00  Receipts  per  cow  $50  and  less 

Chemung    County    Survey,    115    valley 

fhrms,  Claas  2 5500  Receipts  per  cow  $51  to  $75 

Chemung   County    Survey,    115    valley 

fanns,  Class  3 68  00  Receipts  per  cow  $76  to  $100 

CBisiBung   County   Survey,    115   valley 

farms.  Class  4 71  00  Receipts  per  cow  $101  to  $125 

Cbesnmg   Cbunty  Survey,    115   valley 

fanns.  Class  5 76  00  Receipts  per  cow  over  $125 

Averages  for  hill  and  valley  regions,  237 

hill  farms 47  00  Receipts  per  cow  $62 

XYenofiB  for  hill  and  valley  regions,  115 

valley  larms 61  00  Receipts  per  cow  $86 

QeoqgB  M.  Welles&  Son 84  18  9,000  pounds 

HerdNo.  1,  Tioga  county 61  33  6^400  pounds 

Herd  No.  2,  Tioga  county. 130  00  Production  unknown 

Herd  No.  3,  Tioga  county 70  00  8,600  pounds 

Herd  No.  4,  Tioga  county 94  40  6^500  pounds 

Batd  No.  7,  Tioga  oounty 94  80  Production  unknown 

Herd  No.  8,  Tioga  county 68  60  Production  unknown 

Hiomas  Gshagan,  Broome  county 55  67  Returns  per  oow  $75 

Geocse  A.  Adams,  North  Norwich S3  20  8,666  pounds 

T%n  herds  in  New  Berlin  Cow  Testing 

AMOciationi. 

Herd  No.  1 56  93  5,647  pounds 

Herd  No.  2 44  48  6,600  pounds 
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Food  cost  Ptodvction 

per  cow  per  cow 

Herd  No.  3 $33  59  2,250  pounds 

Herd  No.  4 52  01  6,413  pounds 

Herd  No.  5 42  60  6,600  pounds 

Herd  No.  6 88  25  6,000  pounds 

Herd  No.  7, 32  60  4,800  pounds 

Herd  No.  8 34  25  5,400  pounds 

Herd  No.  9. 40  08  4,900  pounds 

Herd  No.  10 54  26  6,454  pounds 

Average  K)  herds,  New  Berlin 41  33  6,463  pounds 

Mr.  Smith's  computation  from  cost  ac- 
counts, Chenango  county,  Class  1 38  00  4,000  pounds 

Mr.  Smitib'fl  computation  from  cost  ac- 
counts, Chenango  county,  Class  2 49  00  6,000  pounds 

'Mr.  Smith's  computation  from  cost  ac- 

oogunta,  CbenaBgo  oounty.  Class  3 60  00  8^000  pounds 

C.  H.  Boos,  Sherburne,  N.  Y 90  00  9,000  pounds 

Bernard  Aker,  East  CobSeHkill 77  81    Production  not  given 

H.  B.  Livermore,  Sangerfield 1 17  61  10, 500  pounds 

F.   O.   Rofls'   computation,  2,363  cows, 

Oneida  county 63  86  5,133  pounds 

J.  R.  Teall's  Cayuga  County  Survey,  50 

farma 69  46  5|619  pounds 

New  York  State  Experiment  Farm  at 

Geneva,  20  cow  av^age 63  39  6,919  pounds 

Markham  &  Puffer  Certified  Milk  Farm, 

Monroe  county 110  00  5,800  pounds 

1^.  a  Markham,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y 95  00  8, 122  pounds 

26  dairies  in  Montgomery  count/ 66  00  5, 89d pounds 

Average  four  cow  testing  associations  in 

Wyoming  county 52  06  5,503  pounds 


Pastures 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  computing  these  feed  costs  many 
fail  to  include  pasture  at  all  and  the  pasture  and  other  factors  were 
figured  at  widely  varying  sums.  In  this  connection,  Dr.  Larson 
in  his  recent  study  says : 

"  Of  all  the  items  of  cost,  the  pasture  is  most  important,  though 
it  is  little  mentioned  in  most  previous  writings  on  cost  records.  Itss 
•impoptanoB  is  pointed  out  by  Cooper  (Minneapolis  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  124),  who  says:  ^Importaaoe 
'of  pasture  in  the  economy  of  the  farm  is  illustrated  bry-  the  SBoall 
quantity  of  grain  or  roughage  fed  during  the  pastural  seaaon. 
*  *  *  For  practically  five  months  oait  of  each  year,  the  cattle 
were  supported  almost  entirely  upon  the  grass  crop.' 

"  Professor  Warren  says:  ^  Pastures  furnish  our  cheapest  feed. 
The  pasture  of  one  cow  one  day  oosts  3  to  6  cents.  Hay  or  hay  and 
silage,  12  to  16  cents,  grain  12  to  16  cents.    A  good  pasture  will 
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replace  all  of  the  hay  and  much  of  the  grain.  Pasture  produces 
more  milk  than  other  feed  at  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  cost.' 
The  amount  charged  for  pasture  varies  with  different  investiga- 
tors, as,  for  example,  Hooper  and  Kobertson  (Jefferson  County 
Survey)  suggest  $1  to  $1.50  per  month.  Kassmussen  (Xew  Hamp- 
shire), 25  cents  to  $1  per  month.  Lindsey  (Massachusetts),  5 
cents  per  day.  Thompson  (Delaware  County  Survey),  $4.29  per 
cow.    WoU  (Wisconsin),  $5  per  season. 

^'  At  these  prices  the  cost  while  on  pasture  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  if  the  cows  were  fed  in  any  other  way.  It  shows,  however, 
how  important  a  factor  the  pasture  is  in  calculating  feed  costs 
and  the  importance  in  indicating  in  cost  records  the  part  of  the 
feed  secured  from  pasture.  Calculations  show  that  when  com  is 
worth  one  cent  per  pound,  a  dairyman  can  afford  to  pay  10  cents 
per  day,  or  $3  per  month  for  good  pasture  rather  than  feed  his 
cows  in  the  bam  on  feed  of  equal  cost. 

"  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  a  high-producing  cow  cannot 
get  enough  food  from  pasture  to  keep  up  her  flow  and  maintain 
her  weight.  When  pasture  is  charged  at  a  definite  price  per  month 
or  season,  the  economy  of  production  favors  the  smaller  producer. 
Ciows  giving  large  amounts  of  milk  need  some  concentrated  feed 
in  addition  to  pasture.  To  estimate  the  general  expense,  w^hich 
includes  taxes,  making,  repairing  fences,  seeding  or  re-seeding  and 
fertilizing,  pasturage  would  be  computed  as  follows: 

*^  1.  Value  per  acre  multiplied  by  5  per  cent  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rent. 

'^  2.  General  expense,  which,  on  the  average,  will  be  about  $1 
jper  acre. 

"*'  3.  Acres  required  per  cow  per  season,  or  estimated  on  the 
hasis  of  cost  per  cow,  per  month.  The  formula  for  pasture  cost 
where  land  is  worth  $50  per  acre  and  would  pasture  one  cow  on 
two  acres  for  five  months,  would  be  as  follows :  Kent,  $2.50 ;  gen- 
eral expense,  $1.00 ;  cost  per  acre,  $3.50 ;  two  acres  per  cow,  $7.00. 

'*  Under  certain  conditions,  pasture  will  be  worth  several  times 
Ave  dollars  per  annum,  per  cow." 

The  foregoing  evidence  indicates  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  an 
exact  average  cost  of  food  and  bedding  for  the  average  dairy  cow 
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in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  obvious  that  this  cost 
will  be  entirely  different  both  for  labor  and  food  where  little  grain 
is  used  and  production  is  had  only  from  early  spring  until  late 
fall  than  where  a  fairly  uniform  supply  of  milk  is  produced  for 
market  milk.  In  the  former  case,  the  product  goes  largely  into 
butter  and  cheese.  In  the  latter  case,  because  of  the  location  of 
the  producer,  the  product  is  required  for  market  milk  as  a  daily 
necessity  to  our  large  communities,  and  the  territory  available  for 
that  purpose  is  reasonably  limited.  The  market  milk  product, 
therefore,  costs  much  more  to  produce  and  has  a  continued  excess 
charge  for  labor  and  for  each  other  item  that  enters  into  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  Value  of  Market  Milk  Not  Controlled  by  Butter  and 

Cheese  Prices 

The  forgoing  observations  and  cost  figures  make  it  obvious  that 
the  value  of  market  milk  is  not  dependent  upon  the  current  market 
price  of  butter  and  cheese.  This  discovery  is  not  original  with 
this  report,  yet  the  evidence  produced  before  us  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  great  many  buyers  of  market  milk  in  fixing  prices 
to  be  paid  therefor,  have  held  forth  the  argument  with  more  or  less 
effect  upon  the  producers  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  market  milk 
should  be  determined  by  the  current  butter  and  cheese  market.  In 
fact,  some  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  where 
the  shipping  station  price  was  adjusted  according  to  the  prices 
received  by  neighboring  cheese  factories,  especially  during  the 
summer  season.  However  this  may  be,  a  chart  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  risk  of  Cornell  University,  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee, shows  that  from  May  1st  until  July  1st,  1915,  the  price 
of  market  milk  ran  considerably  below  the  current  prices  for  but- 
ter and  cheese  during  those  two  months  and  very  nearly  approached 
the  price  of  butter  during  the  months  of  April  and  July.  This 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  economic  wrong  suffered  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  market  milk  in  this  territory.  This  is  especially  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  that  market  milk  had  the  added  expense  of 
health  board  inspections,  alterations  and  improved  conditions  of 
production,  which  were  in  nowise  required  for  the  production  of 
cheese  or  butter. 
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AVERAGE  COST  PER  COW  PER  ANNUM,  INCLUDING  FEED,  LABOR 

AND  OVERHEAD 

Summary 

Total  coBt 
per  cow 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 
sions, ClasB  1 $86  94 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 
sions, Class  2 92  91 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 
sions, Class  3 162  00 

Delaware  County  Survey,  5,308  cows, 

1912 118  84 

Delaware  Coimty  Survey,  5,030  cows, 
1913 107  67 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
St.  Lawrence  University 110  70 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Larson's  type  cow,  Class  1 . .   150  75 

Dr.  Larson's  Class  2 120  36 

George  M.  Welles  &  Son,  Chemung 
county 144  68 

Thomas  Gahagan,  Broome  county  (esti- 
mating Gahagan's  labor  and  that  of 
his  family  at  $50  per  month) 92  67 

Herd  No.  1,  Tioga  County  Survey 122  29 

Herd  No.  2,  Tioga  County  Survey 176  00 

Herd  No.  3,  Tioga  County  Survey 116  00 

Herd  No.  4,  Tioga  County  Suryey 166  00 

Herd  No.  7,  Tioga  County  Survey 183  50 

Herd  No.  8,  Tioga  County  Survey 169  13 

Average  of  152  farms  in  Broome  county .  105  00 

George    A.    Adams,    North    Norwich, 

Chenango  county 139  20 

Mr.  Smith's  computation  from  cost  ac- 
counts, farm  surveys,  general : 

Class  1 75  00 

Class  2 95  00 

Class  3 115  00 

C.  H.  Boos,  Sherburne,  N.  Y 142  00 

Bernard  Aker,  East  Coblcskill,  N.  Y . .  .   115  00 

Fred  Dock,  Marcy,  Oneida  county 161  00 

H.   B.   IJvermore,  Sangerfield,   Oneida 

county 199  21 

G.  W.  Clinch,    Westmoreland,    Oneida 

county Ill  00 

Markham  &  Puifer  Farm,  Avon,  Monroe 
county  (certified  milk) 337  00 

Average  cost  of  26  dairies  in  Montgom- 
ery county 124  63 

Average  four  cow  testing  associations  in 
Wyoming  county 94  93 


Production 
per  cow 

5,293  pounds 

6 ,  590  pounds 
8,000  pounds 
4,444  pounds 
4,695  pounds 

7 ,  160  pounds 

8 ,  500  pounds 
3,000  pounds 

9,045  pounds 


Returns  per  cow  $75 
6,400  pounds 

Production  unknown 
8,500  pounds 
6 ,  500  pounds 

Production  unknown 

Production  unknown 
5,055  pounds 

8,666  pounds 


4,000  pounds 
6,000  pounds 
8,000  pounds 
9,000  pounds 
Production  unknown 
7,284  pounds 

10,578  pounds 

6,387  pounds 

6,140  pounds 

5,896  pounds 

5,503  pounds 
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SUMMAKY  OF  RETURNS  PEB  CoW 

Credits  for  Manure  and  Calf 

In  making  estimateB  of  the  annual  cost  in  keeping  a  dairy  cow^ 
it  is  ujsnal  to  deduct  from  the  gross  oost  the  value  of  the  manure 
and  calf.  Except  in  pure  bred  herds  the  value  of  the  calf  is  usuallj 
inaigniiicant.  In  former  years  they  merely  furnished  calf  hides 
for  the  tanner,  and  brought  from  75  cents  to  $1.  Of  late  years 
those  values  seem  to  increase. 

At  this  time  there  are  perhaps  several  hundred  thousand  people 
in  the  State  of  New  York  who  desire  and  are  anxious  to  buy  the 
veal  calf  at  the  age  of  one  week  for  food.  Many  authorities  con- 
tend that  such  food,  the  animal  being  otherwise  healthy,  is  per- 
fectly wholesome  and  useful,  and  that  the  sale  of  such  animal 
should  be  permitted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  tlie  law,  the  traffic  in  such  ani- 
mals is  now  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  large  cities  to 
a  considerable  degree;  the  foreign-bom  population  going  into  the 
country  and  providing  themselves  wath  the  young  calves  direct 
from  the  dairymen. 

Obviously,  if  the  dairymen  could  feed  the  calf  for  one  week,  and 
then  sell  it  as  food  to  those  who  desire  to  buy  it,  this  food  would 
be  produced  at  a  very  low  coat  to  the  dairymen,  as  the  milk  has  no 
value  during  that  period.  The  consumer  who  der^ires  it  would 
likewise  be  able  to  procure  such  calves  at  a  low  price,  and  both 
parties  would  profit.  Throe  arguments  are  presented  against  the 
State  permitting  the  use  of  such  food: 

First,  that  the  food  is  unwholesome  and  unhealthy.  This  belief 
is  well  established  in  the  minds  of  the  g^-eater  part  of  our  popula- 
tion, but  competent  authorities  who  have  studied  the  matter  assert 
that  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  that  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
food  depends  upon  the  particular  animal,  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
age.  The  Federal  Government  seems  to  assume  that  to  be  the 
case  in  its'  present  regulation  of  interstate  traffic,  the  Federal 
regulation  now  providing  for  inspection  of  the  carcass  as  to  gen- 
eral health  condition,  and  not  at  all  as  to  its  age. 

Second,  it  is  contended  that  the  consumer  fails  in  the  very  young 
animal  to  get  an  adequate  food  value,  the  tissues  lacking  the  neces- 
sary food  elements,  and  having  a  small  comparative  food  value. 
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Third,  it  is  contended  that  the  sale  of  immature  veal  would  cause 
the  general  consumer  to  be  prejudiced  against  all  veal  on  the 
market,  and  result  in  reduced  consumption. 

These  various  propositions  the  Committee  makes  no  attempt  to 
solve,  but  leaves  them  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  public. 
It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  in  the  present  era  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  which  of  course  brings  the  greater  burden  to  the 
laboring  class,  if  there  is  a  large  element  that  desires  to  procure 
such  food,  and  are  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and  they  are  able  to 
procure  it  at  a  low  cost;  and  competent  authorities  establish  that 
the  food  is  entirely  wholesome  and  healthful,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
State  to  justify  its  action  in  not  permitting  so  large  a  number  of 
the  population  to  avail  itself  of  this  supply.  It  is  contended  that 
there  could  only  be  one  sound  argument  for  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State ;  that  is,  that  if  the  State  did  so  permit  the  aale 
of  calves  for  food  at  the  age  of  one  week,  or  ten  days,  it  would 
ultimately  injure  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole  in  the  State,  and 
ultimately  through  such  injury  cause  increasing  prices  to  all  dairy 
products. 

Credit  for  Manure 

The  credit  to  be  allowed  for  the  production  of  manure  of  the 
dairy  cow  is  conceded  to  be  substantial  by  all  parties  who  have 
studied  the  question.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  State  as  a 
whole.  Hj  its  continued  production  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
the  State  is  continued.  It  is  a  capital  investment,  however,  and 
an  investment  and  production  that  brings  little  present  return  to 
the  dairymen.  Its  benefit  comes  almost  wholly  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  and  its  returns  are  largely  for  future  years.  It  by  no 
means  brings  returns  for  labor  expended  in  the  current  year,  and 
only  the  man  who  has  secured  capital  can  afford  to  invest  in  1915 
his  efforts  and  labor  which  are  to  be  repaid  to  him  in  the  future. 
To  the  tenant  farmer,  or  the  man  working  a  dairy  farm  on  shares, 
it  offers  no  encouragement  whatsoever.  The  amount  of  fertility 
that  the  State  or  the  owner  is  to  recover  in  the  future  years  through 
this  production  of  the  dairy  offers  him  little  aid.  Likewise,  it 
would  seem  necessary  for  the  continued  development  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  State,  that  the  men  may  be  enabled  to  buy  farms  and 
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pay  for  them  largely,  or  in  considerable  part,  from  the  profits  of 
dairying.  While  they  will  be  aided  somewhat  in  their  efforts  by 
the  continued  fertility  of  their  farms,  yet  these  considerations  wiD 
be  far  short  of  affording  them  relief  in  meeting  annual  interest 
and  a  small  principal  payment. 

The  building  of  a  railroad  through  any  section  of  the  State 
means  ultimately  a  general  improvement  in  that  section,  a  develop- 
ment increase  both  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  and  consequent 
greater  returns  both  to  the  residents  and  to  the  railway  campany. 
Nevertheless,  the  freight  charges  are  usually  adjusted  to  bring  a 
present  return  for  the  labor  and  capital  invested.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  any  manufacturing  enterprise.  These  su^estions  are 
not  fully  applicable  because  it  may  be  said  that  the  manure  is  a 
present  marketable  commodity,  but  so  in  a  way  is  the  line  of  loca- 
tion of  the  railwav  line.  Communities  will  raise  funds  and  make 
donations  to  secure  it,  and  up  until  a  few  years  ago,  towns  bonded 
themsdves  for  large  amounts  to  secure  such  development  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  factory  or  manufacturing  business.  So  it 
appears  there  is  a  line  of  argument  which  may  be  followed  which 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  in  ascertaining  what  returns  are  fairly 
necessary  to  continue  the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  no  great  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
present  value  to  be  fixed  for  the  fertility  supplied  by  the  dairy. 
It  is  considered  a  by-product  of  great  value  to  the  State  as  a  whole, 
and  to  the  generations  that  follow,  but  it  is  not  a  factor  of  great 
weight  with  the  working  farmer  and  his  family,  or  to  the  tenant 
working  the  farm  on  shares,  when  he  comes  to  consider  the  quea- 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  he  shall  continue  in  the  dairy  business 
or  abandon  farming  as  a  pursuit. 

If,  therefore,  conditions  are  to  be  such  as  to  insure  satisfactoiy 
conditions  of  home  life  on  the  farms,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that 
a  fair  return  be  produced  from  current  receipts  for  the  dairy  products 
produced.  Otherwise,  the  dairy  farmer  may  say,  "  In  1914  I  had 
20  cows.  In  estimating  my  profit  for  1914  you  chadge  me  with  $15 
received  from  each  cow,  or  $300  for  tlie  manure  produced.  If  that 
is  so,  as  this  dairy  had  the  entire  benefit  of  that  valuable  production 
in  1915,  3'ou  must  charge  that  $300  as  an  expense  in  my  1915  opera- 
tions. Consequently,  you  will  see  that  to  make  any  substantial  gain 
by  this  means,  my  operations  must  be  carried  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  whereby  the  increased  fertility  of  my  farm  will  allow  me  to 
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produce  milk  at  a  mudhi  lower  coat;  whereas,  the  history  of  aefv- 
oral  years  past  disputes  that  argument  by  showing  that  I  am  pro- 
ducing  milk  at  a  constantly  increasing  cost.  I  cannot  aflford  to 
miffiy  manure  at  the  price,  charged  in  these  cost  accounts  and  sell 
the  dairy  hay  and  grain  at  present  prices." 

It  is  suggested  that  if  on  a  given  farm,  valued  at  $7,000,  the 
dairy  of  20  cows  is  to  be  credited  with  a  production  of  manure 
i»  the  market  value  of  $300  in  any  year,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  and  a  part  of  the  farm,  but  to  be  removed 
theoiefrom,  that  the  value  of  that  farm  at  the  end  of  that  yeac 
should  be  taken  at  $6,700;  showing  a  depreciation  of  $300.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  more  or  less  the  conviction  in  the  farming 
oomoimnities,  and  it  finds  some  support  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
eonunon  law,  that  the  manure  on  the  farm  ia  part  of  the  rest 
estate,  and  goes  with  it  on  a  sale,  unless  specially  excepted. 
Obviously,  the  manure  is  so  much  fertility  removed  from  the  real* 
estate  by  the  operations  of  the  current  year.  So  are  the  mift 
solidi.  If  it  is  not  to  be  returned^  has  not  the  real  estate  depre- 
oialed  to  that  extent  in  value  ?  This  would  apparently  be  true  as 
i»i  all'  production,  with  thia  exceptioii  of  that  arising  from  pur- 
chased feeds  not  grown  upon  the  farm.  Such  importations  have  am 
additional  value  but  come  at  high  cost. 

The  Committee  is  not  attempting  to  solve  this  economic 
question,  but  only  refers  to  these  arguments  as  tending  to 
show  that  the  question  is  sufficiently  complicated  as  to  have 
small  weight  with  the  average  dairyman  in  determining 
whether  or  not  he  is  getting  an  adequate  labor  and  capital 
return  from  his  business.  Of  course,  it  is  a  deep-seated' 
conviction  in  the  farming  community  that  the  dairy  preserves  the 
jfcrtiKty  of  the  farm  and  builds  it  up,  and  is  desirable,  and  to  be 
followed,  if  possible;  but  the  type  the  Committee  has  in  mind  in 
discussing  this  question  are  the  people  who,  finding  agricultural 
piXESuits  ill-paid  and  over-worked,  contemplate  abandoning  it  as  a- 
whole.  It  is  probable  that  the  decision  of  those  who  have  followed 
dairying  as  an  occupation,  will  rest  upon  the  net  return  per  cow,; 
for  products  sold,  and  a  summary  of  the  net  returns  per  cow  for 
dairy  products  sold,  from  some  of  the  evidence  in  the  record,  may? 
b&  of  interest. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BETURNS  PER  COW  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  SOLD 

Retunis  Production 

per  cow  per  cow 
Average   of   5^08   cows   in    Delaware 

county  in  1912 |75  49  4,644  pounds 

Average   of    5,030   cows   in    Delaware 

county  in  1913 80  90  4,695  pounds 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, three  year  averages,  1911- 
1913: 

16  cows 62  00  3,467  poumds 

28  cows 90  00  4,605  pounds 

38  cows 98  00  6,439  pounds 

64  cows 114  00  6,659  pounds 

67  cows 129  00  7,493  pounds 

34  cows 152  00  8,663  pounds 

31  cows 171  00  9,836  pounds 

Averages  for  237  hill  farms,  Chemung 

county: 

110  farms 37  00  Production  not  given 

66  farms 62  00  Production  not  given 

45  farms 87  00  Production  not  given 

16  farms 119  00  Production  not  given 

Talley  farms  (6  or  more  cows) : 

16  farms 42  00  Production  not  given 

21  farms 63  00  Production  not  given 

27  farms 87  00  Production  not  given 

32  farms 118  00  Production  not  given 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 

St.  Lawrence  University,  1912 112  00  7, 160  pounds 

Average  of  38  Cattaraugus  county  farms : 

13  farms 47  00  Produotion  not  given 

15  farms 64  00  Production  not  given 

10  farms 93  00  Production  not  given 

Average  of  66  Dutchess  county  farms, 

1914 98  00  Production  not  given 

•Average  of  95  Jefferson  county  farms. . .     61  00  4,600  pounds 

George  M.  Welles  &  Son 146  60  9^045  pounds 

152  farms  in  Broome  county 65  00  Production  not  given 

George    A.    Adams,    North    Norwich, 

Chenango  county 132  00  8,666  pounds 

40  herds.  New  Berlin  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, average 82  51  6,463  pounds 

C.  H.  Boos,  Sherburne,  NY 135  00  9,000  pounds 

Gouvemeur,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
averages: 

8  farms 50  00  or  below.  Not  given 

14  farms 50  00  to  $59.      Not  given 

24  farms 60  00  to  S69.      Not  given 

33  farms 70  00  to  S79.  -  Not  given 

32  farms 80  00  to  S89.      Not  given 

20  farms 90  00  to  S99.      Not  given 

11  farms Over  $100.  Not  given 

J.  R.  Teall's  average,  Cayuga  county, 

24  farms 82  99  5,619  pounds 

Cvrtis    F.    Gifford,    Wilson,    Niagara 

county 136  00  6,000  pounds 

P.  S.  Markham,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y 121  60  8,000  pounds 

Average  of  26  farms  in  Montgomery 

county 90  03  5,896  pounds 

Average  four  cow  testing  associations, 

Wyoming  county 91  21  5, 503  pounds 
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Returns  Production  i 

per  cow  per  cow  ^ 

Ave**ages  of  23S  cowa,  Carrol  Cow  Test- 
ing Association,  1916: 

24  cows $52  67  From  4,009  to  9,000  pounds 

39  cows 70  59  From  4,000  to  9,000  pounds 

39  cows 89  3i  From  4,000  to  9,000  pounds 

42  cows 110  13  From  4,000  to  9,000  pounds 

68  cows 132  4'3  From  4,000  to  9,000  pounds 

39  cows 170  83  From  4,000  to  9,000  pounds 

6  cows 214  35  From  4,000  to  9,000  pounds 

F.  T.  Miller,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  1915 63  75  4,471  pounds 


Conclusion 

It  would  appear  beyond  question  that  the  cow  producing  5,000 
pounds  of  milk,  which  was  sold  at  $1.60  per  hundredweight,  bring- 
ing a  return  of  $80,  could  not  be  kept  at  a  profit  during  the  period 
from  1911  to  1915,  unless  a  very  substantial  value  is  to  be  allowed 
for  the  production  of  manure.  Even  allowing  for  the  production 
of  manure  at  a  substantial  figure,  according  to  the  evidence  pre- 
fiented  to  the  Committee,  the  accounts  of  those  carrying  on  the 
industry  showed  little  gain,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
considerable  loss,  assuming  that  labor  is  to  be  compensated  at  the 
prevailing  standard.  But  the  dairyman,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  continue  the  business,  looks  principally 
to  the  current  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products.  As  sug- 
gested, the  continued  fertility  of  the  soil  will  not  be  seriously  con- 
sidered upon  the  question  of  the  present  adequate  labor  and  capital 
return. 

An  examination  of  the  prices  paid  for  milk  will  disclose  that 
$1.60  per  hundredweight  was  not  secured  by  the  average  producer 
of  market  milk  during  the  years  1914  and  1916.  Both  the  indi- 
cations of  total  returns  per  cow  and  of  schedule  of  station  prices 
seem  to  establish  that  fact 

Methods  of  Buying  Milk 

Prior  to  the  month  of  October,  1916,  there  were  practically  as 
many  different  methods  of  buying  milk  from  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  as  there  were  corporations  or  individuals  in  the  business  of 
distribution,  and  except  in  a  few  instances,  almost  as  many  dif- 
ferent methods  and  scales  of  prices  as  there  were  stations.     In 
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many  cases  a  written  contract  was  drawn  and  submitted  to  the 
dairyman  for  his  signature  and  a  certain  number  of  signatures 
procured.  Usually  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  signing  of  the 
contracts,  either  by  the  distributor  or  producer.  The  tenns  of 
the  contract  lying  in  the  milk  station  or  in  the  possession  of  some 
of  the  dairymen  become  generally  known;  the  station  receives  all 
comers  whose  n^ilk  passes  inspection  for  the  product  required  and 
milk  checks  are  distributed  more  or  less  on  the  contract  basis  to 
all.  In  other  cases,  publication  is  made  in  the  spring  or  fall  for 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "  the  summer  contract  price/'  and 
the  ''  winter  contract  price,"  and  all  dairymen  bringing  milk  are 
paid  those  prices.  The  prices  vary  or  are  intended  to  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  bam  score  of  the  individual  dairyman,  the 
butter-fat  content,  the  bacteria  count  in  one  or  two  instances,  the 
locality  of  tlie  station,  the  freight  rate  to  Xew  York  or  other  city, 
the  business  standing  of  the  buyer  and  the  demand  for  milk  at  the 
particular  shipping  point.  The  prevailing  method  by  the  smaller 
dealers  or  milk  station  operators  is  to  post  the  price  from  month 
to  month  on  the  milk  station  door. 

Mtlk  Pricks 

About  the  month  of  March,  191C,  the  Borden  Company  pub- 
lished and  distributed  through  the  buying  stations  a  slip  reading 

as  follows : 

EXHIBIT  No.  10 
Summer  Conthact  Prices,  1916 

3.3       3.4       3.5       3.6       3.7       3.8       3.0      4.0      4.1  4.2  4.3  4.4 

April    $1.30  $1.33  $1.36  $1.39  $1.42  $1.45  $1.48  $1.51  $1.54  $1.57  $1.60  $1.63 

May.       1.05     1.08     1.11     1.14     1.17     1.20     1.23     1.26     1.29  1.32  1.35  1.38 

June.         .99     1.02     1.05     1.08     1.11     1.14     1.17     1.20     1.23  1.26  1.29  1.32 

July.       1.26     1.28     1.31     1.34     1.37     1.40     1.43     1.46     1.49  1.52  1.55  1.58 

Aug.       1.41     1.44     1.47     1.50     1.53     1.56     1.59     1.62     1.65  1.68  1.71  1.74 

Sept.       1.50     1.63     1.66     1.59     1.62     1.65     1.68     1.71     1.74  1.77  1.80  1.83 

The  above  prices  will  be  paid  to  dairymen  where  they  maintain,  during  this 
contract,  conditions  scoring  not  less  than  twenty -five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equip- 
ment and  forty- three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  according  to  the  New  York 
Department  of  Health  score  card,  as  scored  by  the  company's  representatives. 
Dairymen  scoring  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equipment  and  forty- 
three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  will  receive  ten  cents  (lOc)  per  100  pounds 
less  than  the  above  schedule. 

When  the  patrons  of  the  Borden  Company,  however,  received 
•the  payments  for  April,  May  and  June,  10  cents  per  hundred  addi- 
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tional  was  added  to  those  prices.    About  September,  1915,  tkere 
was  published  and  distributed  in  the  same  way  the  foUoiring 

document: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  10 
Winter  Contbact  Prices,  1916-1916 

3.0       3.1       3.2       3.3       3.4       3.5       3.6       3.7       3.8  3.9  4.0  4.1 

Oct.      $1.60  $1.63  $1.66  $1.69  $1.72  $1.75  $1.78  $1.81  $1.84  $1.87  $1.90  $1.93 

Nov.       1.70     1.73     1.76     1.79     1.82     1.86     1.88     1.91     1.94  1.97  2.00  2.08 

Dec.        1.70     1.73     1.76     1.79     1.82     1.85     1.88     1.91     1.94  1.97  2.00  2.03 

Jan.        1.60     1.63     1.66     1.69     1.72     1.76     1.78     1.81     1.84  1.87  1.90  1.93 

Feb.        1.65     1.68     1.61     1.64     1.67     1.70     1.73     1.76     1.79  1.82  1.86  1.88 

Mar.       1.60     1.53     1.66     1.69     1.62     1.65     1.68     1.71     1.74  1.77  1.80  1.83 

The  above  prices  wiU  be  paid  to  daiiymen  where  they  maintain,  during  this 
contract,  conditions  scoring  not  less  than  twenty- five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equip- 
ment and  forty-three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  according  to  the  New  York 
Dejpartment  of  Health  score  card,  as  scored  by  the  company's  representatives. 
Dairymen  scoring  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equipment  and  forty- 
three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  will  receive  ten  cents  (10c)  per  100  pounds 
less  than  the  above  schedule. 

These  prices,  with  the  additions,  prevail,  as  far  as  this  Com- 
mittee is  able  to  learn,  for  all  milk  delivered  at  Borden  stations, 
with  a  variation  in  the  different  freight  zones,  this  being  the  long 

haul  contract. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  11 
Borden's  Milk  Contract 

This  acrkemknt,  made  this  15th  day  of  March,  1916,  between  Borden's 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  known  as  tlie 
Company,  and  each  of  the  undersigned,  parties  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter 
known  as  the  Dairyman. 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  parties  hereto  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
one  dollar,  each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  each  agree  individually  and  not  for  others  to  perform  tlie 
agreement  herein  set  forth  and  specified. 

The  Dairyman  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  daily  to  the  company,  at  its  plant 
at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  at  the  hour  it  names,  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
by  his  or  her  dairy  as  specified  below,  the  milking  of  the  morning  of  delivery 
and  evening  preceding,  such  milk  to  be  whole,  sweet,  unadulterated,  imcon- 
taminated  and  of  standard  richness. 

That  the  cow  stables  will  be  amply  lighted  with  windows  and  well  ventil- 
ated; to  keep  them  clean,  removing  daily  therefrom  all  manure  or  foul 
material;  to  use  no  horse  manure  or  foul  material  for  bedding;  to  keep  no 
hogs,  sheep  or  fowls  housed  in  the  said  stables;  to  keep  the  cows  clean; 

To  thoroughly  wash  and  scald  all  milk  utensils  used  at  the  dairy  immedi- 
ately after  use  morning  and  evening;  to  put  no  milk  in  unclean  cans;  to  keep 
the  outside  of  cans  clean  and  bright,  and  when  not  in  use  to  keep  the  cans 
upside  down,  with  covers  over,  on  a  rack  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the 
milk  house; 
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To  provide  the  milk  house  with  clean  aurroundingB,  lighted  and  ventilated, 
of  suitable  capacity  and  not  connected  with  any  stable  or  kitchen;  to  be 
painted  or  whitewashed  inside,  to  be  used  for  the  safe  keeping  of  milk 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  except  for  storing  milk  utensils; 

To  have  the  milking  done  with  dry  hands,  in  the  most  cleanly  manner; 
immediately  after  milking  to  remove  the  milk,  including  strippings,  to  the 
milk  houfie>  strain  it  through  a  100  mesh  wire  cloth  strainer,  and  to  cool 
the  milk  to  58  degrees  within  45  minutes  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow,  and  to  keep  the  can  of  milk  in  the  vat  of  water  until  time  for 
delivery;  to  prevent  the  milk  from  freezing  in  temperature  to  exceed  58 
degrees  between  45  minutes  after  drawing  from  the  cows  and  when  delivered 
at  the  Company's  plant,  to  which  place  it  shall  be  transported  on  a  spring 
wagon,  covered  with  a  clean  canvass;  to  not  mix  evening's  and  morning's 
milk,  except  the  remnants  of  each  milking;  to  not  deliver  the  milk  from  a 
cow  that  has  calf  within  ten  days  or  from  a  cow  which  will  calf  within  sixty 
days,  or  from  any  other  cow  in  an  unhealthy  condition; 

To  whitewash  the  cow  stables,  sides,  ceilings  and  stalls,  thoroughly  through- 
out, within  thirty  days  after  signing  this  contract; 

To  not  feed  the  cow  wet  brewery  or  distillery  grain  or  such  ensilage,  or 
such  feed  as  will  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  or  odor  to  the  milk; 

To  immediately  notify  the  Company  in  case  of  any  sickness  or  disease 
among  the  cows  of  the  herd; 

To  immediately  notify  the  Company  if  any  member  of  his  or  her  house- 
hold, or  any  member  of  any  family  occupying  the  premises  on  which  the 
milk  is  produced,  has  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  any  person 
who  may  be  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  dairy  who  comes  in  contact  with 
any  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 

When  such  notification  is  given  and  the  Company  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  discontinue  to  receive  the  milk  of  the  said  dairy,  the  Company  will 
remunerate  the  dairyman  for  unavoidable  loss  incurred  on  the  milk  during 
the  period  of  sickness,  or  until  the  danger  of  contagion  has  been  removed. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  representatives  of  the  company  shall  at 
reasonable  hours  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  the  cows,  cow 
stables,  milk  house,  feed,  dairy  utensils  and  place  for  keeping  the  same; 
and  that  if  any  cow  is  found  to  be  suffering  with  any  disease  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Company's  representative,  would  tend  to  produce  unwhole- 
some milk,  such  cow  shall  be  removed  from  the  herd,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  wholesome  milk;  but  there  shall 
be  no  needless  sacrifice  in  any  herd,  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  shall  be  produced  to  warrant  the  removal  of  any  cow; 

That  should  the  dairyman  be  unable  to  make  deliveries  of  milk  to  the 
Company,  because  of  the  action  of  legal  authorities,  he  or  she  will  give 
notice  to  the  Company  and  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  deliver  milk 
to  the  Company;  if,  because  of  the  conditions  caused  by  the  elements,  floods 
or  fire,  accident,  action  of  legal  authorities,  adverse  legislation,  interruption 
of  railroad  transportation  facilities,  strikes  or  inability  to  secure  necessary 
supplies,  the  Company  be  prevented  or  hindered  from  operating  its  plant, 
manufacturing  or  preparing  the  milk  for  shipment,  or  shipping  or  marketing 
its  products,  the  Company  shall  give  notice  of  the  fact  and  shall  thereafter 
be  under  no  obligation  to  receive  milk  from  the  dairyman,  but  at  the  end  of 
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Buch  period  or  periods  and  when  normal  conditions  are  restored,  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  shall,  and  are  hereby  bound  to,  continue  the  performanoe 
of  this  agreement. 

That  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement  by  the 
dairyman  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  company  to  refuse  to  receive 
milk  from  the  dairyman,  and  in  such  event  the  Company  shall  in  no  way 
be  held  liable  for  any  losses  sustained;  that  the  Company  has  the  right 
to  cancel  this  contract  in  case  it  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  adulterated, 
skimmed  or  contaminated  milk  is  being  delivered  or  offered  for  delivery 
by  the  dairyman. 

The  Compaxt  agbees  to  buy  from  the  dairyman  the  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  assigned  individually,  if  produced  and  handled  as  specified  herein;  wash 
and  clean  at  its  plant  the  inside  of  all  cans  in  which  milk  is  delivered;  to 
pay  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  following  of  delivery,  according  to  butter 
fat  test,  the  price  per  100  pounds  of  milk  as  set  forth  in  attached  rider, 
which  is  a  part  of  this  contract.  Such  butter  fats  to  be  determined  by  an 
average  test  made  by  the  Babcock  test  four  times  monthly. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  April,   1916. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  May,  1916. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  June,  1916. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  July,  1916 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  August,   1916. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  September,  1916. 

In  witness  whebeof,  the  parties  hav>d  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their 
hands  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

BORDEN  PRICES 

SuifMEB  Contract  Prices,  1916 

Short  Haul  —  Eastern  Route. 

Butter  fat  3.3       3.4       3.5      3.6       3.7       3.8       3.9      4.0      4.1 

April.  .  , $1.40  $1.43  $1.46  $1.49  $1.52  $1.55  $1.58  $1.61  $1.64 

May 1.15  1.18     1.21  1.24     1.27     1.30  1.33  1.36     1.39 

June 1.09  1.12     1.15  1.18     1.21     1.24  1.27  1.30     1.33 

July 1.35  1.38     1.41  1.44     1.47     1.50  1.53  1.56     1.69 

August 1.61  1.54     1.57  1.60     1.63     1.66  1.69  1.72     1.76 

September 1.60  1.63     1.66  1.69     1.72     1.75  1.78  1.81     1.84 

Butter  fat  4.2  4.3  4.4  4.5  4.6  4.7  4.8  4.9  5.0 

April $1.67  $1.70  $1.73  $1.76  $1.79  $1.82  $1.85  $1.88  $1.91 

May 1.42  1.45  1.48  1.51  1.54  1.57  1.60  1.63  1.69 

June 1.36  1.39  1.42  1.45  1.48  1.51  1.54  1.57  1.66 

July 1.62  1.66  1.68  1.71  1.74  1.77  1.80  1.83  1.86 

August 1.78  1.81  1.84  1.87  1.90  1.93  1.96  1.99  2.02 

September 1.87  1.90  1.93  1.96  1.99  2.02  2.05  2.08  2.11 


The  above  prices  will  be  paid  to  dairymen  where  they  maintain,  during  this 
contract,  conditions  scoring  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equip- 
ment and  forty -three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  according  to  the  New  York 
Department  of  Health  score  card,  as  scored  by  the  company's  representatives. 
Dairymen  scoring  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equipment  and  forty- 
three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  will  receive  ten  cents  (10c)  per  100  pounds 
less  than  the  above  schedule. 
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These  prices,  as  arranged  here,  may  seem,  from  casual  inspection,  to  be  a 
radical  deiparture  from  the  traditional  method  of  making  milk  quotations. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  they  represent  a  forward  step  in  the  direction 
we  have  always  been  working  and  that  is  toward  the  condition  under  which 
each  producer  receives  pay  in  exact  accordance  with  the  quality.  The  aim  of 
these  prices  is  to  be  minutely  equitable  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  profit- 
able for  the  producer  to  strive  for  quality. 

BORDEN'S  FARM  PRODUCTS  DIVISION. 


ALEXANDER  CAMPBELtL  MILK  COMPANY  CX3NTRACT  AT  CANDOR 
STATION,   TIOCtA  COUNTY 

This  Agreement  dated  the  I6th  day  of  March,  1916,  between  the  Alexander 
Campbell  Milk  Company  of  802  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  and  each  of  the 
undersigned  farmers  of  Candor  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  amount  herein- 
after named  to  be  paid  to  us  respectively,  agree  to  supply  the  Alexander 
Campbell  Milk  Company  with  the  entire  yield  of  milk  and  with  all  the  cream 
produced  on  our  farms,  at  Candor,  to  be  delivered  under  the  conditions 
following:  That  is  to  say,  that  all  the  milk  should  be  absolutely  pure, 
containing  no  less  than  11^  per  cent,  solids,  and  produced  in  places  that 
are  scored  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  for  equipment  and  not  less  than  35  per 
cent,  for  methods  by  the  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  When  the  milk  of  any  producer  is  found  below  the  standard, 
in  solid,  a  sample  is  taken  immediately,  and  if  the  sample  is  also  low,  the 
company  will  refuse  to  receive  milk  of  such  producer,  until  he  shall  furnish 
to  the  required  standard.  If  at  any  later  period  the  same  producer  shall 
be  found  delivering  milk  under  such  standard,  his  milk  shall  be  absolutely 
refused.  That  all  of  the  milk  shall  comply  in  every  other  respect  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  health  department  and  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Night's  milk  must  be  cooled,  so  as  to  be  delivered  at 
the  creamery  below  58  per  cent.  Fahrenheit.  Morning's  milk  will  be  accepted 
warm  for  delivery  before  8  a.  m.  All  morning's  milk  delivered  after  8  a.  m. 
must  be  cooled  so  as  to  be  delivered  not  above  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  six  months  beginning  April  11,  1916, 
and  ending  September  30,  1916,  during  which  time  the  said  company  shall  pay 
the  following  prices  per  100  pounds  of  milk: 

April $1  32 

May 1  07 

June 1  01 

July 1  27 

August 1  43 

September 1  52 

In  addition  to  these  prices  the  premium  of  ten  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  will  be  paid  to  all  producers  whose  farms  shall  score  not  less  than 
25  per  cent,  for  equipment  and  not  less  than  43  per  cent,  for  methods. 

A  further  premium  will  be  paid  of  three  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
for  each  and  every  point  or  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  it  shall  test  above 
3.7  per  cent,  butter  fat,  a  deduction  will  be  made  of  three  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  for  each  and  every  point  or  one- tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  that 
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the  milk  shall  test  below  3.7  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  ajsd  tax  additional 
premium  of  five  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  will  also  be  paid  to  all  farimra 
whose  milk  shall  show  a  bacterial  count  of  not  exceeding  40,000  per  cubic 
centimeter.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement  by 
the  farmer  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  company  to  refuse  milk  fram 
such  farmers  until  such  time  as  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  are  complied 
with  and  in  such  event  the  company  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  any 
losses  sustained. 

That  the  company  has  the  right  to  cancel  this  contract  in  case  it  is 
satisfied  that  adulterated,  skimmed  or  contaminated  milk  is  being  delivered  or 
offered  for  delivery  by  he  farmer,  or  that  such  farmer  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  terms  or  conditions  herein  stated. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  should  any  serious-  interruption  occur,  caused  by 
fire  or  accident,  or  should  the  means  of  transportation  be  interrupted,  this 
company  will  immediately  give  notice  of  the  fact  and  it  shall  be  under  no 
obligation  to  receive  milk  from  the  undersigned  farmers  while  such  inter- 
ruption continues.  The  said  company  will  make  a  payment  for  these  supplies 
on  the  10th  day  of  each  month,  aa  heretofore. 

Witnesses  tlic  hands  of  said  parties. 

(Signed)     ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  MILK  CO., 

Per  Alexander  Campbell,  Prest. 
DAIRYMEN, 

(Signed)     J.  D.  Van  Scot  and  eleven  others. 

The  station  agent  testified : 

Eleven  signed.  The  rest  didn't  sign.  We  received  milk  from  37  dairies. 
On  July  1,  1916,  I  received  the  following  letter: 

Alexanheb  Campbeix  Milk  Co. 
802  Fulton  Street 

Brooklyn,  July  1,  1916. 
ihreamery  ManageVy  Candor,  N,  Y.: 

Patrons  of  the  Alexander  Campbell  IMilk  Co.  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
company  will  make  and  pay  an  increase  of  ten  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
above  the  contract  prices  for  all  milk  received  at  your  creamery  station 
during  the  past  month,  June,  1916. 

(Signed)     ALEXANDER  CAJVIPBELL  MILK  CO. 

I  did  not  receive  such  a  letter  for  the  May  milk.  I  did  for  the  April  milk. 
We  did  not  increase  the  May  price.  I  have  not  got  any  such  letter  for  the 
July  milk.  !Most  of  the  patrons  got  the  B  milk  prices.  The  farms  are 
rated  by  Mr.  Fish.  The  B  and  C  milk  all  goes  together  and  is  pasteurized 
in  Brooklyn.    It  is  shipped  in  the  same  cans. 

Memorandum  and  agreement  made  this day  of  March,  1916,  by  and 

between  the  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson-Deckcr  Co.,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  undersigned  producers  of  milk  in  ^lalone. 
State  of  New  York,  parties  of  the  second  part.  Tlie  first  party  agrees  to  buy 
from  the  second  parties  and  the  second  parties  each  for  himself  agrees  to 
sell  all  of  the  good,  merchantable  cow's  milk  he  or  she  may  produce  from 
April  1,  1916,  to  October  1,  1916,  and  deliver  it  fresh,  clean,  sweet,  of  good 
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f^OT,  satislactoiy  to  the  first  party  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
2<«w  York  at  the  creamery  of  the  first  party  and  in  such  manner  and  condi- 
tioB  as  the  first  party  may  prescribe. 

Second:  First  party  agrees  tp  pay  in  addition  to  stated  prices,  3  cents 
ar  peint  per  humdred  pooads  for  butter  fat  from  3.8  to  5  per  oent.  There  will 
b«3  a  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent. 
bflUm  3.8. 

Third:  The  above  tests  are  to  be  made  on  composite  samples  taken  daily 
and  tested  three  times  a  month.  The  average  of  these  three  tests  each  month 
to  be  the  basis  on  which  premiums  are  paid. 

Fourth:  The  first  party  will  pay  a  premium  of  10  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  to  all  producers  who  show  a  total  score  of  68  per  cent,  or  over.  The 
total  score  must  consist  of  at  least  43  per  cent,  on  methods  and  25  per  cent,  on 
equipment. 

Fifth:  The  first  party  will  pay  a  premium  each  month  for  all  milk  deliv- 
ered to  its  plant  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  or  below,  each  and  every  day 
durirg  the  month,  of  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  months  of  April,  May 
and  Jime,  and  13  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September. 

Sixth:  The  first  party  will  sell  skim  milk  to  second  party  at  15  cents  per 
can  of  40  quarts,  but  reserves  the  right  during  the  months  of  August  and' 
September  to  stop  making  skim  for  sale,  so  that  they  may  ship  all  of  the 
milk  to  New  York. 

Seventh:     The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  the  second  party  on  or  before 
the  Idth  day  of  each  month  for  such  milk  so  delivered  during  the  preceding-, 
month  and  not  to  be  less  than  contract  prices  for  those  six  months.    Prices 
per  100  pounds: 

AprU $1  40 

May 1  30 

June. 1  15 

J^ly 1  30 

Auguat 1  45 

September 1  50 

Note. —  These  prices  were  voluntarily  increased  by  the  Company  later  th- 
read as  follows: 

April $1  60 

May 1  30 

June 1  25 

July 1  40 

August 1  45 

September 1  60 

The  forgoing  contract  was  signed  by  twenty-five  dairymen  in 
the  Malone  territory. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Com- 
pany oflFered  the  following  contract  to  their  patrons  at  South  Kort- 
wright,  'N.  Y. 
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MEOiORA^NDUM  OF  AGBEEMENT  made  this  15th  day  of  March,  1916,  by  and 
between  the  Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson -Decker  Company,  of  the  State  of  Keinr 
York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  undersigned  producers  of  milk  at  South 
Kortwright,  State  of  New  York,  parties  of  the  second  part: 

First:  The  first  party  agrees  to  buy  from  the  second  parties,  and  the 
second  parties  each  for  himself  or  herself  agree  to  sell  to  the  first  party  all 
the  good  merchantable  cow's  milk  he  or  she  may  produce  at  South  Kortwright, 
aforesaid,  from  April  1st,  1916,  to  October  Ist,  1916,  and  deliver  it  fresh, 
clean,  and  sweet,  of  good  flavor,  satisfactory  to  the  first  party,  to  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  New 
York  State,  at  the  creamery  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  at  South  Kort- 
wright, at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  condition  as  the  first  party  may 
prescribe. 

Second:  The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  in  addition  to  stated  price,  4  centa 
per  hundred  pounds  for  butter-fat  from  4.5  per  cent,  to  5.3  per  cent.  The 
first  premium  of  4  cents  per  hundred  lbs.  for  4.6  milk  and  the  maximum  pre- 
mium of  32  cents  per  hundred  lbs.  to  be  paid  for  milk  testing  5.3  per  cent. 
Deductions  to  be  made  at  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  each  one-tenth  under 
4.5  per  cent. 

Third:  For  milk  delivered  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
1916,  the  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  second  parties  an  additional  5  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  for  milk  delivered  during  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  1916,  the  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  second  party  an  addi- 
tional 20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  milk  delivered  at  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  or  lower  when  dumped  in  weight  pan  altogether.  This  applies 
for  the  full  month  only  and  not  for  any  period  thereof. 

Fourth:  The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  an  additional  10  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  all  milk  delivered  from  farms  the  score  of  which  shall  be  classed 
by  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  grade  "A"  score  ( at  present 
68  —  consisting  of  43  on  methods  and  25  on  equipment,  or  better).  And  for 
all  milk  delivered  from  such  farms  (classed  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  city 
of  New  York  as  grade  "A"  score)  the  average  monthly  bacterial  count  of 
which  shall  be  100,000  or  less,  an  additional  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  will 
be  paid. 

Fifth:  The  above  butter-fat  tests  are  to  be  made  on  composite  samples 
taken  daily  and  tested  three  times  a  month.  The  average  of  these  three  tests 
each  month  to  be  the  basis  on  which  premiums  are  paid. 

Sixth :  The  first  party  and  its  auUiorized  agents  and  employees  shall  have 
the  liberty  to  inspect  the  cow^s  and  stables  of  every  second  party  at  any  timo 
during  this  contract. 

Seventh:  The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  the  second  parties  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  for  such  milk  so  delivered  the  preceding  month 
and  pay  not  less  than  the  following  prices  for  this  six  months: 
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Pbiceb  Feb  Hundbed  Pounds,  1916 

April $1  60     10c  additional  paid 

May 1  30     10c  additional  paid 

June 1  30     10c  additional  paid 

July 1  60 

August 1  65 

September 1  70 

Note  by  CoHifirrra:. —  Ten  cents  additional  was  actually  paid  by  this  Com- 
pany for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June. 

On  March  15,  1916,  the  Locust  Farms  Company  eatablished  its 
prices  as  appears  by  the  following  letter: 

Locust  Fabms, 

458  Tenth  Avenue, 

New  York,  March  15,  1916. 
Mr.  M.  Stab,  Billings,  N.  Y.: 

Deab  Sn. —  The  price  for  5  per  cent,  milk  eligible  for  grade  A  pasteurized 
for  the  six  summer  months  of  1916  will  be  as  follows: 

April f 2  06  per  cwt. 

May 1  81  per  cwt. 

June 1  76  per  cwt. 

July 1  96  per  cwt. 

August 2  12  per  cwt. 

September 2  21  per  cwt. 

With  a  deduction  of  3  cents  per  cwt.  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  butter-fat. 
Milk  hot  eligible  as  grade  A  pasteurized  will  be  taken  at  15  cents  per  cwt. 
less  than  these  prices,  so  long  as  the  Department  of  Health  will  permit  us  to 
handle  it  through  the  same  creamery. 

Yours  truly, 

LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY, 
A.  Ctjddeback,  President. 

In  March,  1916,  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Milk  Company,  Inc., 
issued  the  following  contract  for  tlie  station  at  Poughkeepsie,  K".  Y. 

FARMERS*  CO-OPERATIVE  MILK  CO.,  INC. 
729-731  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

THIS  AGREEMENT  made  this  March,  1916,  between  the  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Co.,  Inc.,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Company,  each 
of  the  undersigned,  parties  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  known  as  the 
Dairymen. 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  parties  hereto,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  One  dollar,  each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  each  agree  individually  and  not  for  others  to  perform  the 
agreement  herein  specified. 

"  THE  DAIRYMEN  AGREE  "  to  sell  and  deliver  daily  to  the  Company's 
plant  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  before  9  a.  m.  (barring  accidents  or  storms  that 
render  highway  travel  slow  or  impossible)  milk  produced  by  his  or  her  or 
their  dairy  for  a  term  of  one  year  from  April  1st,  1916,  the  milking  of  the 
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xuoning  of  delivery,  and  the  evening  preceding.  The  milk  so  delivered  to  be 
produced  from  oowb  ivte  from  disease,  and  to  be  sweet,  unadulterated,  and 
within  the  standards  prescribed  by  law  for  grade  "  B  "  milk,  raw. 

THAT  THE  evening's  milk  immediately  after  being  drawn  from  the  cowa 
shall  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  64  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
morning's  milk  cooled  to  temperature  not  to  exceed  62  degrees  before  delivery 
is  made. 

TO  MAINTAIN  a  dairy  scoring  not  less  than  23  per  cent,  on  equipment  and 
37  per  cent,  on  methods,  as  scored  by  the  Company's  or  City  of  Poughkeepsie 
Representative  on  the  score  card  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie. 

TO  MAINTAIN  at  all  times  a  bacteria  count  within  the  standard  (200,000 
pier  cubic  centimeter)  as  set  by  the  law  for  grade  "B  "  milk,  raw. 

THAT  EXAMINATIONS  by  which  the  bacteria  counts  are  determined  shall 
be  made  by  the  Company's  or  Poughkeepsie  City  Bacteriologist  from  compo- 
site samples  taken  from  evening's  and  morning's  milk  delivered  to  the  plant 
of  the  Company. 

THAT  THE  NUMBER  of  bacteria  examinations  made  in  any  month  this 
contract  prevails  shall  be  as  many  as  is  required  to,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Company  tend  to  assist  the  producer  to  maintain  a  bacteria  count  within 
the  maximum  allowed  (200,000),  and  to  earn  the  premiinns  offered. 

TO  IMMEDIATELY  notify  the  Company  in  case  of  any  disease  or  sick- 
niess  among  the  oows  of  the  herd. 

TO  IMMEDIATELY  notify  the  Company  if  any  member  of  his  or  her  house- 
hold, or  any  memrber  or  any  family  occupying  the  premises  on  which  the  milk 
is  produced,  has  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  any  person  who  may 
be  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  dairy  who  comes  in  contact  with  any  infectious 
or  contagious  disease. 

When  such  notification  is  given  and  the  Company  shall  deem  it  necessary 
to  discontinue  to  receive  the  milk  of  said  dairy,  the  Company  shall  remuner- 
ate the  Dairyman  FOR  UNAVOIDABLE  LOSS  INCURRED  on  the  milk  dur- 
ing the  period  of  sickness  or  until  the  danger  of  contagion  has  been  removed. 

To  permit  the  representatives  of  the  Company,  City  and  State  Department 
of  Health  access  to,  and  the  right  to  examine  the  stables,  utensils,  premises 
and  cows  (physically,  and  that  if  any  cow  is  found  to  be  sufiering  from  a 
disease,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Company's  representative  would  tend 
to  produce  unwholesome  milk,  such  a  cow  shall  be  removed  from  the  herd, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  wholesome 
■lilk,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  disease  shall  be  produced  to  war- 
rant the  removal  of  any  cow. 

THAT  FAILURE  to  maintain  grade  "B"  standards,  and  to  fulfill  this 
agreement  by  the  Dairyman  shall  be,  upon  necessary  proof  to  the  producer, 
Bufiicient  warrant  for  tlie  Company  to  refuse  to  receive  milk  from  the  Dairy- 
man, and  in  such  event  the  Company  shall  in  no  way  be  held  liable  for  any 
losses  sustained. 

IT  IS  FURTHER  agreed  by  both  parties  that  in  the  event  the  Company's 
home  plant  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  explosions,  tornadoes  or  any  act 
beyond  the  Company's  control,  which  would  rpnder  the  plant  unsafe  for  per- 
sons to  labor  therein,  the  Company  shall  then  be  temporarily  released  from 
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receiving  or  paying  for  the  dairyman's  milk,  providing  speedy  preparations 
are  at  once  started  to  effect  suitable  quarters  to  resume  receiving  the  milk  or 
that  if  the  dairyman's  cow  barns  or  cows  are  likewise  destroyed,  he  or  she  shall 
be  released  to  furnish  milk  under  this  contract  until  such  time  as  normal 
conditions  have  been  restored. 

"  THE  COMPANY  AGREES  *'  to  buy  from  the  dairymen  and  to  pay  for 
milk  produced  and  delivered  as  herein  specified,  and  testing  4  per  cent,  fat, 
the  prices  herein  quoted  per  100  pounds. 

TO  PAY  an  additional  2  cents  per  100  pounds  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,  the  milk  contains  over  and  above  4  per  cent,  fat  and  make  the  same 
deductions  from  prices  quoted  (2  cents  per  100  pounds)  for  every  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  the  milk  is  found  to  contain  less  than  4  per  cent.  fat. 

TO  PAY  in  addition  to  the  flat  prices  quoted,  10  cents  (10c.)  per  100 
pounds  for  the  milk  delivered  by  dairymen  who  maintain  dairy  conditions  scor- 
ing not  less  than  Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  equipment  and  Forty-three  per  cent. 
on  methods,  according  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Department  of  Health  score  card 
as  scored  by  the  Company's  or  City  of  Poughkeepsie  representative,  together 
with  the  bacteria  count  within  160,000. 

TO  MAKE  payments  on  the  16th  day  of  the  month  following  month  of 
delivery. 

Prices  Per  100  Pounds  {Without  Premiums) 

Month.                                        Per  Cwt.  Month. 

April $1  75      Oct.    

May 1  65      Nov 

June 1  46      Dec 

July 2  10      Jan 

Aug. 2  10      Feb 

Sept 2  10      Mar 


Per  Cwt. 

$2  10 

2  10 

2  00 

1  00 

1  85 

1  85 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  have  hereunto  interchangeably  spt 
their  hands  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  MILK  CO.,  INC. 

By 

Dairymen. 

To  producers 
At  the  close  of  the  business  year  whatever  surplus  shall  have  accumulated 
will  be  apportioned  according  to  section  3  of  the  By-Laws  and  the  Laws  gov- 
erning such  Cooperative  Companies. 

At  the  same  time  this  company  issued  a  contract  for  its  patrons 
at  Wappingers  Falls,  N".  Y.,  on  the  same  terms,  except  as  to  prices. 
The  prices  in  the  Wappinger  Falls  contract  were  as  follows : 
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Per  cwt. 

April $1  70 

May 1  40 

June 1  30 

July 1  70 

August 1  90 

September 1  90 

October 2  00 

November 2  00 

December 2  00 

January 1  90 

February 1  80 

March 1  80 


In  March,  1916,  the  O.  A.  Weatherly  &  Co.,  of  Milford,  Otsego 
county,  issued  the  following  contract  proposition : 

EXHIBIT  NO.  146 

Milk  Pbices  fob  1916 

0.  A.  Weatherly  &  Co.  agree  to  pay  the  same  a»  the  B<^den's  schedule. 

No  reduction  below  3.3  per  cent,  butter  fat  and  for  all  milk  testing  abore 

3.3  per  cent,  there  is  an  addition  of  three  cents  for  every  one-tenth  of  one 

per  cent,  butter  fat. 

3.3  3.4  3.5  3.6  3.7  3.8  3.9 

April $1.30  $1.33  $1.36  $1.39  $1.42  $1.45  $1.48 

May 1.05  1.08  1.11  1.14  1.17  1.20  1.23 

June 99  1.02  1.05  1.08  1.11  1.14  1.17 

July 1.25  1.28  1.31  1.34  1.37  1.40  1.43 

August 1.41  1.44  1.47  1.50  1.53  1.56  1.59 

September 1.60  1.53  1.66  1.59  1.62  1.65  1.68 


4.0  4.1  4.2  4.3  4.4  4.5 

April $1.51  $1.54  $1.57  $1.60  $1.63  $1.66 

May 1.26  1.29  1.32  1.35  1.38  1.41 

June 1.20  1.23  1.26  1.29  1.32  1.35 

July 1.46  1.49  1.52  1.55  1.58  1.61 

August 1.62  1.65  1.68  1.71  1.74  1.77 

September 1.71  1.74  1.77  1.80  1.83  1.86 


All  dairymen  not  scoring  25  per  cent,  on  equipment  and  43  per  cent,  on 
methods  according  to  New  York  Department  score  card  receive  ten  cents  per 
hundred  less. 

If  any  of  our  patrons  wish  we  will  pay  the  same  as  the  International  Milk 
Products  Company,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Or  we  will  go  by  the  cheese  prices  for  eight  months  if  any  of  our  patrons 
wish  that  way.  We  will  allow  2.7  pounds  of  cheese  for  each  pound  of  butter 
fat  and  pay  the  highest  fancy  New  York  quotations,  less  $1.35  for  each  100 
pounds  of  cheese  for  making,  but  wiU  not  deduct  any  freight  or  commission. 
There  will  be  no  deduction  on  barn  score  where  you  take  the  last  named 
proposition.    Unless  otherwise  notified,  we  will  pay  by  the  Borden's  schedule. 
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In  September,  1915,  the  Harlem  Dairy  Products  Company  ol 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  issued  the  following  contract  or  notice: 

Office  of  Hablbic  Dadit  Pboductb  Co., 
Clinton. 
Commencing  October  Ut  and  for  six  months  thereafter,  the  Borden  prices, 
together  with  the  comparative  prices  per  100  pounds  at  32- cent  zone,  will  be 
as  follows: 

October $1  70 

November 1  80 

December 1  80 

January 1  76 

February 1  66 

March 1  60 


October $1  80 

November 1  90 

December 1  90 

January 1  86 

February 1  76 

March 1  70 


Average,  $1.81  2/3  per  100  pounds. 

All  night's  milk  must  be  clean  and  cooled  below  60  degrees  when  delivered 
to  creamery,  and  all  morning's  milk  can  be  delivered  within  two  hours  after 
milking  and  if  it  is  not  delivered  within  that  time,  it  must  be  cooled  the  same 
as  nght  milk.  All  barns  must  be  kept  clean  to  pass  inspection  of  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York, 

HARLEM  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

ainton,  N.  Y. 

The  same  company  on  April  1,  1915,  issued  the  following  card: 
Prices  for  the  next  six  months  as  follows: 

Per  100  pounds 

April $1  40 

May 1  16 

June 1  10 

July 1  26 

August 1  40 

September 1  80 

Note  by  Committee. — It  will  be  observed  from  the  Borden  contract  above 
that  the  comparative  figures  used  on  the  above  card  were  about  two  cents 
a  hundred  pound  under  the  Borden  price  for  3.4  milk,  and  that  the  Harlem 
Dairy  Products  Company  were  four  cents  a  hundred  pound  under  the  Borden 
price  for  3.8  milk.    3.8  milk  would  be  a  low  average  for  the  winter  season. 
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FoET  Plain  Milk  Company 

The  Fort  Plain  Milk  Company,  a  co-operative  company,   in 
March,  1916,  issued  the  following  contract: 

FORT  PLATX  MILK  COMPANY 
The  following  prices  for  the  coming  six  months  commencing  April  Ist,  1916^ 

Per  cwt. 

AprU $1  30 

May 1  10 

June 1  05 

July 1  20 

August 1  35 

September 1  45 

Note  by  Committee. — This  price,  as  published  by  this  company  through  the 
six  months,  i^as  about  ten  cents  less  than  the  Borden  price  for  3.3  milk. 
The  same  company  for  1915  issued  the  following  card : 

FORT  PLAIN  MILK  COMPANY 

The  following  prices  for  the  coming  six  months  commencing  April  Ist,  1915: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  25 

May 1  00 

June I  00 

July 1  10 

August 1  25 

September 1  35 

October 1  76 

November 1  80 

December 1  80 

1916  January 1  80 

Fobriiary 1  70 

March 1  60 


This  company  has  several  outlying  stations  where  milk  is  col- 
lected. 

The  Fort  Plain  Milk  Company  is  a  cooperative  company,  that 
is,  one  owned  and  operated  by  dairymen.  Undoubtedly,  these  are 
as  injurious  milk  prices  as  appear  in  the  records  of  this  Com- 
mittee; that  is,  injurious  to  the  milk  producer.  The  stock  is 
largely  owned  by  dairymen  and  the  charge  was  made  at  the  bear- 
ings of  this  Committee  that  the  men  who  owned  the  farm  owned  the 
Btock  in  the  company ;  that  a  great  many  of  the  farms  were  worked 
on  shares  by  tenant  farmers ;  by  paying  such  low  prices  for  milk, 
the  tenant  fanner  was  wronged  while  the  owners  of  the  stock  got 
large  returns  by  way  of  dividends.    It  was  admitted  by  the  oper- 
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ators  of  the  company  at  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  that  dur- 
ing 1915  and  1916  the  stock  had  earned  over  50  per  cent  profit, 
which,  of  course,  was  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  stockholders,  but  to 
tbe  great  injury  of  tenant  farmers  who  owned  no  stock,  but  de- 
livered their  milk  to  this  company.  It  was  shown  that  a  large  part 
of  this  milk  was  being  sold  at  comparatively  high  prices  to  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Bailey  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  That  a  dairymen's  plant 
does  not  always  do  justice  to  all  its  patrons  would  appear  to  be 
established  by  this  case.  Assume  that  the  owner  of  the  farm 
stipulates  in  his  contract  with  the  tenant  that  the  milk  must  be 
delivered  to  the  co-operative  station.  The  tenant  has  no  remedy 
but  to  carry  out  his  contract.  He  owns  no  stock  in  the  company, 
or  presumably  owns  none,  as  he  is  not  frequently  located  for  a 
long  period  of  time  in  a  particular  neighborhood.  A  comparison 
of  the  prices  paid  by  the  Fort  Plain  Milk  Company  with  those 
paid  by  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Milk  Company  of  Poughkeepsie, 
show  a  remarkable  difference. 

Fort  Plain  Milk  Co.    Farmers'  Co-operative  Co . 

prices  at  Wappingers  Falls 

April $1  30  $1  70 

May 1  10  1  40 

Jtine 1  06  1  30 

JWy 1  20  1  70 

August 1  35  1  90 

S«pt«mber 145  190 


The  difference  in  location  of  these  two  companies  will  not  ex- 
plain: the  difference  in  milk  values  paid.  The  International  Milk 
Products  Company  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  during  1915  paid  the 
following: 

Price  Teat 

January $1 .95  4. 1& 

February 1.75  3.6 

March 1.70  3.5 

Apnh 1.36  3.3 

M^. 1.19  3.7 

June 1.11  3.6 

July 1.27%  3.65 

August 1.51%  3.9 

September leiVa  3.96 

October. 1.9iy,  4.06 

N«yemher- 2.13%  4.45 

December 2.12  4.4 
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1916. 

January $1 .  93  4.1 

February 1 .74%  3.65 

March 1.68  3.6 

April 1.62  3.7 

May 1.45  4.3 

June 1.42  4.2 

July 1.31  3.5 

Note. — The  above  prices  taken  from  the  statements  of  one  patron. 

On  October  15,  1915,  the  O.  E.  Weatherly  Company  issued  the 
following  contract : 

EXHIBIT  NO.  147 

MiLFORD,  N.  Yj,  October  ISth,  1915. 
To  our  Patrons: 

Several  of  our  patrons  have  asked  us  what  the  prices  were  going  to  be 
for  the  next  six  months,  and  would  say  they  will  be  the  same  as  the  Bordens 
for  the  same  quality  of  milk  and  same  to  be  delivered  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  New  York  Department  of  Health. 

Following  are  the  Borden  prices: 

October,    1915 Grade  B  4%  per  hundred,  $1.90  Grade  C$1.80 

November,  1915 Grade  B  4%  per  hundred,  2.00  Grade  C  1.90 

December,  1915 Grade  B  4%  per  hundred,  2.00  Grade  C  1.90 

January,  1916 Grade  B  4%  per  hundred,  1.90  Grade  C  1.80 

February,  1916 Grade  B  4%  per  hundred,  1.85  Grade  C  1.75 

March,  1916 Grade  B  4%'  per  hundred,  1.80  Grade  C  1.70 

For  all  milk  testing  under  four  per  cent,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  three 
cents  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  butter  fat  and  for  all  milk  testing 
over  four  per  cent,  there  will  be  an  addition  of  three  cents  for  every  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  butter  fat. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Health  regulations  are  this,  to  have  the  milk 
Grade  B  the  barn  must  score  at  least  68  points,  43  on  methods  and  25  on 
equipment,  and  Grade  C  must  score  at  least  40  points.  All  milk  must  be 
cooled  to  at  least  60  per  cent,  unless  delivered  before  8  a.  m. 

On  March  23,  1915,  we  received  notice  from  the  Department  as  follows: 
"That  no  milk  be  accepted  at  a  temperature  higher  than  60  per  cent.  During 
the  inspection  on  March  1.5th,  the  morning's  milk  was  taken  in  at  an  average 
of  70  per  cent  as  late  as  9:45  a.  m.  If  at*  the  re-inspection  it  is  found  that 
any  uncooled  morning's  milk  is  received  later  than  8  a.  m.  the  dairy  pro- 
ducing same  will  be  ordered  excluded  at  once.  These  recommendations  must 
have  your  attention." 

Since  that  date  there  has  not  been  any  inspection  when  they  have  taken  tlie 
temperature  of  the  milk.  It  may  be  some  time  befoi'e  they  do  and  they  may 
do  it  in  the  near  future.  You  will  note  if  they  do  there  will  be  several  dairies 
that  will  not  come  up  to  these  requirements  and  if  they  are  strict  about  the 
matter  they  will  have  to  be  excluded  until  the  milk  is  cooled  as  directed.  We 
would  certainly  recommend  your  cooling  it  as  much  as  possible  at  least 
getting  the  animal  heat  out  of  the-  milk.  We  are  not  mentioning  these  mat- 
ters  to  find  fault,  but  to  have  you  prepared  so  there  will  be  no  trouble  when 
there  is  a  re- inspect  ion.    We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  any  of  our  patrona 
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excluded  from  shipping  their  milk,  but  if  we  should  continue  to  take  this 
milk  after  we  had  received  instruction  not  to  ship  same,  we  would  not  be 
allowed  to  ship  any  milk  to  Kew  York  City.  So  would  have  to  stop  taking 
the  milk  from  the  patrons  upon  re- inspections  that  were  ordered  stopped  by 
the  Department. 

This  is  beyond  our  jurisdiction  when  we  are  shipping  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  pay  the  above  prices,  as  you  all  know,  and  manufacture  the  milk 
into  either  butter  or  cheese.  In  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  re-inspection 
of  your  barns  and  as  found  when  inspected  the  prices  will  be  according,  that 
is,  whether  the  score  is  such  that  it  will  be  either  grade  B  or  grade  C. 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  commence  to  make  plans  to  put 
up  a  milk  house  and  also  a  house  to  store  a  little  ice  this  winter?  The  ex- 
pense would  not  be  very  much  and  you  would  certainly  appreciate  the  ice 
next  summer  when  it  was  hot  and  you  needed  to  cool  your  milk.  The  cost  of 
the  ice  would  practically  be  small  for  you  could  do  that  at  odd  times  when 
there  would  not  be  much  other  work.  Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and 
patronage  and  trusting  we  merit  the  continuance  of  same,  we  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  O.  A.  Weathebly  &  Co. 

In  1916,  month  to  month,  the  Model  Dairy  Company  posted  the 

following  prices  at  the  station  at  Greenway,  Oneida  county,  per 

100  pounds: 

January $1.80 

February 1.76 

March ; 1.66 

April 1.60 

May,  Ist  half   1.30 

May,  2nd  half   1.40 

June,  lat  half  1.20 

June,  2nd  half  1.30 

July,  Ist  half   1.30 

July,  2nd  half  1.40 

STANDARD  DAIRY  COMPANY, 
611-613  East  12th  St. 

Sauquoit, 

New  Yobk,  April  1,  1916. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  for  grade  6  is  $1.26  per  can. 

W.  F.  Bnu), 
President. 
8a/uquoit. 

New  Yobk,  May  1,  1916. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1.12  per  can  of  40  quarts,  grade  B. 

W.  F.  Bird, 
President. 
Sauquoit, 

June  1,  1916. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1.06  per  can  of  40  quarts,  per  grade  B. 

W.  F.  Bird, 
President. 
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Sauquoit. 

July  1,  1916. 
The  price  of  milk  at  this  Btation  is  $1.16  per  can  of  40  quarts^  grade  B. 

W.  F.  BiBD, 
President. 

Sauquoit, 

New  Yobk,  August  1,  1916. 

Tlie  price  of  milk  at  this  sta4;ion  is  $1.28  per  can  for  40  quarts,  grade  B. 

W.  F.  BiBD, 
President. 
Sauquoit, 

November  1,  1916. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1.50  per  can  for  40  quarts  of  grade  B. 

W.  F.  BiBD, 
President. 
Sauquoit, 

New  York,  October  1,  1916. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1.40  per  can  of  40  quarts,  grade  B. 

W.  F.  Bird, 
President. 
Sauquoit. 

New  York,  September  1st. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1.23  per  can  of  40  quarts,  grade  B. 

W.  F.  Bird, 
President. 

August  1>  1916. 
The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1.15  per  can  of  40  quarts,  grade  B. 

W.  F.  Bird, 
President. 
Sauquoit, 

July  1,  1916. 

The  price  of  milk  is  $1.05  per  can  of  40  quarts,  grade  B. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  CO^fPANY, 
W.  F.  Bird, 
President. 

June  1,  1916. 
The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $  .96  per  can  of  40  quarts,  grade  B. 

W.  F.  Bird, 
President. 
Sauquoit. 

May  1,  1916. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1  per  can  for  grade  B  milk  testing  from 

3.3  to  3.6  butter  fat.     Five  cents  less  will  be  paid  for  e\'ery  point  below  3.3, 

and  3  cents  additional  for  every  point  above. 

W.  F.  Bird, 

President. 
8»uquoit. 

ApHl  I,  1916. 


>  •  ••* 
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The  price  of  milk  at  tlxis  station  ia  $1.15  per  can  of  40  quarts  for  grade  B. 
An  addition  of  3  cents  per  can  will  be  paid  for  each  point  abovte  3.6  butter  . 
fat  and  3  cents  will  be  deducted  from  abore  price  for  each  point  below  3.3 
butter  fat.    Tests  will  be  counted  on  monthly  arerage  and  the  Babcock  Tester. 

STANDAKD  DAIRY  COMPANY, 
W.  F,  BiBD, 
President. 

Nbw  Yobx,  March  I,  1915. 
The  price  of  milk  is  $1.44  per  can  of  40  quarts  for  grade  B  and  5  cents  leds 
for  grade  C. 

W.  F.  BiBD, 
President. 
ScMquoit 

February  I,  1915. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1.48  per  can  of  40  quarts  delivered,  for 
grade  B. 

W.  F.  Bird, 
President. 
Sauqtioit 

January  I,  1915. 

The  price  of  milk  at  this  station  is  $1.56  per  can  of  40  cents  for  grade  B. 

W.  F.  BiBD, 
President. 

PRICES  PAID  TO  PATRONS  AT  BBAKE'S  DAIRY  AT  MASSENA,  N.  Y., 
FROM  APRIL  1,  1915,  TO  APRIL  1,  1916,  PER  100  POUNDS  OF  MILK. 

1915 

April $1.45 

May 1.25 

June 1.20 

July 1.20 

August 1.30 

September 1,40 

October 1.40 

November 1.65 

December 1.75 

1916 

January 1.85 

February,  l-16th 1.85 

February,  16-31 1.76 

Mareh 1.65 

April 1.60 

May 1.30 

June 1.20 

July 1.30 

August 1.45 

(Committee  Exhibit  No.  104.) 
This  station  received  about  225   dairies,  average  1,2000,000 
pounds  per  month.    The  average  monthly  price  for  the  year  was 
about  $1.48. 

6 
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F.  X.  Baumert  &  Company  is  a  large  concern  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  special  brands  of  cheese  at  Antwerp,  Jefferson 
county,  ]!s^.  Y.  The  industry  is  one  of  value  to  the  dairymen  of 
northern  New  York.  The  company  manufactures  many  brands 
of  cheese. 

EXHIBIT  No.  90 
SuMMEB  Milk  Contbact  1916 

By  and  between  the  Patrons  Deliverying  Milk  at  the  Baumert  Factory  and 
F.  X.  Baumert  &  Co. 

From  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1916,  and  until  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
teniber,  1916,  F.  X.  Baumert  &  Co.,  will  accept  and  receive  all  milk  delivered 
ai  their  factory  in  the  village  of  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture  in  said  factory,  subject  to  the  conditions  following,  and  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  printed  on  the  back  hereof,  for  which  they  will  pay  at 
the  rates  and  prices  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit: 

For  all  milk  so  delivered  and  accepted  at  said  factory  during  the  month  of: 

April $1.40  for  all  milk  testing  3.4  per  cent,  butter  fat 

May 1.40  for  all  milk  testing  3.4  per  cent,  butter  fat 

June 1.40  for  all  milk  testing  3.4  per  cent,  butter  fat 

July 1.40  for  all  milk  testing  3.4  per  cent,  butter  fat 

August 1.50  for  all  milk  testing  3.4  per  cent,  butter  fat 

Sept 1.60  for  all  milk  testing  3.6  per  cent,  butter  fat 

A  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  will  be  made  for  each  one-tenth 
of  one  percent,  of  all  milk,  delivered  and  accepted  during  eadi  month,  testing 
below  the  butter  fat  standard  fixed  in  the  monthly  schedule  of  prices  mentioned 
above. 

An  increase  of  three  cents  per  100  pounds  will  be  made  for  each  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  all  milk,  delivered  and  accepted  during  each  month,  testing 
above  the  butter  fat  standard  fixed  in  the  monthly,  schedule  of  prices  men- 
tioned above. 

Payments  for  all  milk  delivered  and  accepted  under  this  contract  shall  be 
made  monthly,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  following  the  month  of  delivery 
excepting  when  the  loth  day  of  either  of  said  months  shall  fall  on  Sunday, 
or  a  legal  holiday,  in  which  case  payment  shall  be  made  on  the  day  following. 

In  case  of  the  destruction  of,  or  injury  to  the  buildings  or  the  machinery  or 
apparatus  therein,  by  fire,  accident  or  otherwise,  or  if  for  any  other  cause,  the 
manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese  (therein  is  interrupted  or  suspended,  said 
F.  X.  Baumert  &  Co.  shall  not  be  required  to  receive  or  accept  or  pay  for  any 
milk  for  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  provide 
or  prepare  a  suitable  place  or  places  for  such  purpose. 

The  delivery  of  milk  under  these  propositions  and  agreement  at  any  time 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  1916,  shall  be  deemed  an  acceptance 
of  said  propositions  and  agreement  in  their  entirety,  and  such  propositions 
and  agreement  shall  bind  any  person  so  delivering  to  deliver  all  the  milk  from 
his  or  her  dairy  until  the  termination  of  the  term  of  six  months  as  herein 
stipulated. 

Dated,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1916. 
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Rules  and  Regulations 

Xo.  1.  All  milk  cleli\'iere(l  must  conform  to  the  conditions  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

No.  2.  All  milk  mu&t  be  thoroughly  aerated  and  cooled  Tvitli  ice  water  or 
running  spring  water  by  the  use  of  the  Champion  or  Perfection  aerator. 

No.  3.  All  milk  must  be  cooled  to  70  d^rees  Fahrenheit  during  milking  or 
immediately  thereafter. 

No.  4.  Great  care  must  be  taben  to  aerate  the  milk  in  a  place  where  the  air 
18  fresh  and  untainted  and  all  milk  must  be  properly  strained  through  a  cloth 
strainer.  The  cloth  strainer  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  must  smell 
sweet.  All  cloth  strainers,  pails,  dippers,  cans  and  other  utensils  should  be 
rinsed  first  with  lukewarm  water,  and  then  with  boiling  water,  but  after 
scalding  no  utensils  should  be  wiped  with  a  dirty  rag. 

No.  5.  All  milking  must  be  done  in  a  manner  as  cleanly  as  possible,  and 
great  care  taken  to  prevent  any  manure,  dirt  or  other  impurities,  falling  into 
the  pail  while  milking,  and  after  milking.  Each  pail  of  milk  must  as  soon  as 
drawn  from  the  cow,  be  taken  from  the  cow  barn  and  placed  in  the  aerator. 

No.  6.  Due  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  rain  water  from  entering  and 
mixing  with  the  milk.  A  milk  shed  must  be  provided,  to  shelter  all  aerators 
and  milk  cans  from  the  rain.  All  milk  sheds  or  milk  houses  must  be  screened 
to  prevent  fowls,  cats,  or  other  animals  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  milk. 

No.  7.  All  milk  must  be  of  standard  quality  and  must  be  delivered  at  a 
seasonable  hour  in  the  morning.  The  night  and  morning's  milk  must  be  kept 
separate  and  the  night's  milk  must  be  unloaded  first. 

No.  8.  All  milk  must  be  hauled  an  a  spring  wagon,  but  no  wagon  must 
be  used  in  hauling  milk  that  is  used  for  hauling  manure  or  other  refuse. 

No.  9.  All  cans  that  are  used  for  the  delivery  of  milk  shall  be  in  good 
condition  and  free  from  rust  and  be  thoroughly  cleansed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  delivery  of  milk  at  the  factory. 

No.  10.  The  suggestions  of  the  Inspector  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  place 
of  keeping  milk  must  be  followed. 

No.  11.  All  stables  in  which  cows  are  kept  or  milk,  must  be  ventilated  and 
kept  as  clean  as  practicable,  but  no  litter  should  be  disturbed  immediately 
before  or  daring  milking. 

No.  12.'  The  cows  of  the  dairy  should  not  be  permitted  to  drink  stagnant 
water,  nor  shall  they  be  fed  any  turnips,  potatoes  or  other  objectionable  food, 
tending  to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  milk,  or  otherwise  impair  its 
quality. 

No.  13.  No  cows  should  be  fed  any  kind  of  feed  immediately  before  or 
during  milking — ^in  a  word,  no  dust  or  other  kind  of  breeding  germs  should  be 
set  in  motion  immediately  before  or  during  milking. 

N.  6. — ^AU  cloth  strainers  for  straining  milk  will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application  at  the  factory  whenever  required. 

The  winter  milk  contract  of  1915  and  1916  was  the  same  in 
form,  except  as  to  prices,  which  were  as  follows : 
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Price  Test 

October $1  70  3.6 

Norember 1  95  3.6 

December 1  95  3.6 

Jianuaxy 1  90  3.6 

February 1  70  3.6 

Mardi 1  60  3.4 


The  summer  milk  oontract  of  1915  of  thia  company  was  sviy 
Btantially  the  same,  except  for  prices,  which  were  as  follows: 

Price  Test 

April $1  30  3.4 

May 1  20  3.4 

JimiB 1  20  3.4 

July 125  8.4 

August 1  30  3.4 

September 1  60  3-6 

The  Committee  obtained  statements  made  by  the  Beake's  Dairy 
Company  to  a  patron  of  the  Beake's  station  at  Franklin,  Delaware 
connty,  covering  the  period  July  1, 1915,  to  June  30, 1916.  They 
are  marked  as  Exhibit  77  and  show  the  following  prices  paid  at 
that  point 

1915 

Price  per 

cwt.  Test 

July $1  33  3.9 

August •    1  46  3.8 

September 1  61  4.0 

October 1  96  4,2 

November 1  88  3.6 

December 1  94  3.8 

1916 

Jsnuary $1  84  3.8 

February 1  82  Sj6 

March 1  68  3*6 

April 1  43  3.4 

May 1  86  8.8 

Jvne 1  14  8.8 

The  1916  contract  of  Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Com- 
pany, at  Richmondville,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  f (blowing  prices; 

April $1  60        Adyanced  in  clieck  to        $1  70 

May 1  36        Advanced  in  ehe«k  to  1  40 

June 1  30        Advanced  in.  check  to  1  40 

J»ly. 1  60 

August. 1  65 

September 1  70 
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The  contract  for  September,  1915,  of  the  Slawson-Decker  Com- 
pany at  BichmoHdviUe,  carried  the  following  prices: 

October. $2  05 

November 2  10 

December 2  10 

January 2  05 

February 1  96 

March 1  90 


The  prices  paid  at  West  Danby  shipping  station  of  E.  H. 
Stevens  Company  for  grade  B  milk  from  January  1,  1915,  to 
Jnly,  1916,  as  testified  to  before  the  Committee,  were  as  follows: 

1916 

Price  per  can  of  40  quarts 

January S^l  66 

February 1  46 

March 1  35 

April 1  10 

May 1  00 

June, 1  00 

July 1  10 

August 1  20 

September 1  36 

October 1  60 

November 1  70 

December 1  70 

1916 

January $1  60 

February ' 1  60 

March 1  60 

April 1  60 

May 1  30 

June. 1  10 

July 1  20 

lifoTEL — ^These  are  for  40  quart  cans  of  milk  which  are  expected  to  average 
a6  pounds  of  milk  per  can,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  prices  p^r 
Jbnndred  weight. 

The  Clover-Dale  Farms  Company  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  in 
April,  1915,  issued  the  following  contract: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  25 
Cloyeb-Dale  Fabhs  Company  Cowtbact 
Each  of  the  undersigned,  signing  for  himself  only,  agree  to  sell  and  deliver 
in  good  condition  to  the  Clover-Dale  Farms  Company  and  assigns,  at  its 
creamery  building  in  the  city  of  Binghamton,  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
8  o'clock  in  summer  and  0  o'clock  in  winter,  once  daily,  transporting  the  same 
by  spring  wagon,  having  the  cans  covered  with  canvass,  all  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  this  individual  dairy  from  April  1,  1915,  to  April  1,  1916,  which 
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milk  shall  be  pure,  sweet,  clean,  free  from  odor,  not  having  been  frozen,  of 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  60  degxres  F.  when  delivered  at  such  creamery 
and  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  hereinafter  contained,  and  shall 
average  for  the  year  at  least  4  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

Each  of  the  parties  hereto  agrees  not  to  mix  from  night's  and  morning's 
milkings;  to  carefully  strain  the  milk  through  fine  wire  strainers,  having  at 
least  100  meshes  to  the  inch;  to  keep  pails  and  strainers  clean,  and  to 
thoroughly  wash  the  same  in  lukewarm  water  and  thereafter  scald  the  same 
night  and  morning;  to  keep  the  cow  stable  clean,  amply  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, removing  all  manure  therefrom  daily;  and  to  use  no  foul  material 
for  bedding;  to  keep  the  cows  clean;  to  provide  a  milk  house  in  which  to 
cool  anA  store  all  milk  and  keep  same  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  at 
all  times;  to  reduce  all  milk  to  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  F.  within 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  milking,  and  to  maintain  such  temperature 
by  plsLcing  the  cans  in  fresh  water  at  that  or  a  lower  temperature,  using  all 
the  ice  which  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  until  taken  from  the  water 
for  delivery  to  the  Company;  to  allow  his  cattle  no  food  which  is  not  good 
and  wholesome,  nor  any  water  which  is  not  fresh  and  pure;  to  deliver  no 
milk  from  a  cow  not  in  perfect  health,  or  40  days  before  or  6  days  after 
coming  in;  to  at  all  times  allow  the  veterinary  and  other  representatives  of 
the  Clover-Dale  Farms  Company  to  inspect  his  stables,  cows,  food  and  water 
supply;  to  promptly  report  to  the  company  any  contagious  disease  which  ma;f 
exist  in  his  family  or  on  his  farm,  and  to  observe  all  laws,  regulations  and 
ordinances  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  and  State  of  New  York  relative  to 
cattle  and  milk,  to  which  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  any  obligations 
of  the  Clover-Dale  Farms  Company  to  receive  the  milk  s^ball  at  all  times 
be  subject. 

The  Clover-Dale  Farms  Company  agrees  to  buy  and  pay  for  such  milk  so 
delivered,  so  long  during  the  year  as  the  producer  continues  to  observe  and 
perform  all  the  foregoing  provisions  to  be  observed  and  performed  by  him, 
and  such  laws,  regulations  or  ordinances  do  not  forbid  the  receipt  of  such 
milk,  the  following  prices  per  hundred  pounds  for  grade  C  milk  as  graded 
by  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  score  card: 

April    $1  50  August    $155  December    $2  05 

May  1  20  September     1  80  January    1  96 

June    1  10  October   1  95  February 1  80 

July     1  30  November   2  05  March    1  75 


paya/ble  on  the  10th  day  of  each  month  for  the  milk  delivered  during  the  pre 
ceding  month,  and  also  agrees  free  of  charge  to  wash  and  steam  the  cans 
at  the  creamery. 

The  Company  agrees  to  pay  the  farmer  for  all  his  milk  furnished  during 
such  time  as  his  scoring  shall  stand  grade  B  as  scored  by  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health  score  card,  the  additional  sum  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Also  an  additional  10  cents  per  100  pounds  for  all  milk  having  an  average 
butter  fat  test  of  4.5  per  cent  butter  fat. 

The  Company  agrees  to  whitewash  the  cow  stables  of  the  farmer  free  of 
expense  to  him,  upon  the  condition  that  he  shall  have  his  stable  in  such 
condition  of  cleanliness  as  the  company  may  require  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
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pany  shall  fix  for  whitewashing  on  ten  days'  notice  to  the  farmer;  and  upon 
the  further  condition  that  the  fanner  shall  furnish  a  suitable  man  to  .work 
the  spray  pump  during  the  process  of  applying  the  whitewash. 

CLOVERDALE  FARMS  CO. 

Per  Johnson, 

The  Chemung  Dairy  Products  Company  at  Big  Flats,  in  the 
spring  of  1915,  issued  the  following  contract: 

To  our  Patrons: 

Owing  to  the  general  depression  in  the  milk  market  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  cut  the  prices  paid  last  year  for  milk.  The  depression  affects  all  milk 
products.  Our  prices  averaged  a  little  better  than  10  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  above  Borden's  prices  for  this  zone.    They  are  as  follows: 

Price  per  100  lbs. 

April $1  40 

May 1  27 

June 1  06 

July 1  27 

August .  .  .  , 1  51 

September 1  63 

October 1  63 

November 1  76 

December 1  86 

1916    January 1  76 

February 1  71 

March 1  66 

Ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  added  for  milk  testing  4  per  cent  butter 
fat,  or  better. 

CHEMUNG  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Committee  Exhibit  No.   10.) 
COMMITTEE  EXHIBIT  17 

HOBSEHEADS    CbEAMEBY   COMPANY 

Producers  and  Shippers  of  High  Grade  Cream  Contents 

and  Evaporated  Milk;  Manufacturers  of 

Fancy  Butter 

HoBSEHEADS,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  1913. 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  prices  per  100  pounds  (47  quarts  to  the  100 
lbs.)  for  milk  for  the  winter  season  1013-1914,  delivered  at  our  plant,  viz: 

December $2  00 

January 1  90 

February 1  80 

March 1  65 

Or  you  can  take  the  test  plan,  same  as  usual. 

Where  the  butter  basis  is  taken,  the  price  of  milk  will  remain  the  same  as 
in  the  past.  Where  the  stated  price  is  taken  t^e  price  for  milk  will  be  10 
cents  per  100  pounds.  You  should  advise  us  of  your  choice  of  the  above  plans 
on  or  before  December  1,  1913. 
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Ifl^ovembep  20,  1914,  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Company  issued 
the  same  notice  of  oontraet,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  prices  which  were 
as  follows  (Exhibit  17) : 

December $1  86 

January 1  75 

February. 1  66 

Marcli 1  66 

.    November  20,  1915,  the  company  issued  the  same  notice  or  con- 
tract, with  the  exception  of  prices* 

For  milk  for  the  winter  season,  1016-16,  delivered  at  our  plant,  viz.: 

Month. 

December $1  90 

January 1  80 

February 1  70 

March 1  60 

On  March  25,  1916,  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Company  issued 
the  following  notice  or  contract  (Exhibit  14) : 

EXHIBIT  NO.  14 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1916. 
To  our  Patrons  7 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  prices  per  100  lbs.  (47  quarts  to  the  100 
Ib8.]r  for  milk  far  the  summer  season  1916,  delivered  at  our  plant,  viz.:  For 
the  month  of  April,  $1.35;  May,  $1.10;  June,  $1.05;  July,  $1.26;  August, 
$1.40;  S^ember,  $1.50;  October,  $1.C5;  November,  $1.75;  and  also  an  addi- 
tional premium  of  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  all  milk  testing  4  per  cent  butter 
fat  or  better.    Or  you  can  take  the  butter  basis  on  the  test  plan  as  usual. 

Prices  for  milk  hauling  and  skim  milk  will  remain  the  same  as  in  the  past 
In  addition  we  wish  to  state  that  we  do  not  require  any  barn  or  dairy  in- 
spection. No  aerated  or  ice  cooled  milk  —  just  plain,  unadulterated,  clean 
milk. 

You  should  advise  us  of  your  choice  of  the  above  plans  on  or  before  April 
10th,  1916. 

HORSEHEADS  CREAMERY  CO. 

On  May  1,  1916,  the  Levy  Dairy  Company  issued  the  following 

statement : 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY 

New  York,  May  1,  1916. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wolf,  Barflett,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir.— Commencing  May  1,  1916,  we  will  pay  for  all  milk  delivered 
to  the  above  station  as  follows  until  further  notice:    $1.24  per  cwt. 

Yours  truly, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY, 

By  W.  A.  Campbell. 
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This  T?as  pr(Hnptly  followed  by  another  letter: 

New  York,  May  1,  1916. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wolf,  Bartleit,  N,  T,: 

Dear  Sir. — ^You  ma^  inform  the  patrons  at  your  station  that  wie  will  meet 
the  ten  cent  advance  in  Borden's  prices.  Unfortunately,  the  checks  for  the 
first  half  of  April  are  already  made  out,  so  that  we  will  put  the  extra  ten 
cents    for  the  first  half  on  the  checks  for  the  second  half. 

Y.curs  truly, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 
June  Ist,  the  following  was  issued : 

Kkw  Yobk,  June  1,  1916. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wolf,  Bm^Oeity  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Commencing  June  1,  1916,  we  will  pay  for  all  milk  delivered 
to  the  above  station  as  follows  until  further  ordered,  "  Borden's  3.6  prices." 

Yours  truly, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY 

"Milk  and  Ckbau 

New  York,  July  1,  1916. 
Mr.  James  J.  Seals,  Bartlett,  N,  Y.; 

Dear  Sir. —  Commencing  July  1,  1916,  we  will  pay  for  all  milk  delivered  to 
the  above  station  as  follows  until  further  notice:     $1.34  per  cwt. 

Yours  truly, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

This  was  fallowed  by  a  letter  of  July  11th : 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY 

Milk  and  Cseau 

10th  Street  and  Avenue  B 

New  Yobk  Citt,  Juiy  11,  1916. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Seals,  Bartleit,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  With  reference  to  10  cent  increase  for  the  month  of  June,  the 
writer  cannot  say  what  action  Mr.  Levy  will  take  in  this  matter  as  he  is  out 
o£  town  at  present,  but  I  believe  he  will  meet  Borden's  increase  for  this  month. 
Kindly  ask  the  p&troBS  to  defer  this  matter  until  the  checks  lor  the  second 
half  arrive  at  the  8tati<m. 

Yours  truly, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

This  was  followed  by  a  letter  of  July  31,  1916: 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY 

Milk  and  Cream 

New  Yobk,  July  31,  1916. 
James  J.  Seals,  Bartlett,  If.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Commencing  August  1,  1016,  we  will  pay  for  all  miHc  delivered 
to  the  above  station  as  follows  until  further  notice:     $1.50  per  cwt. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 
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The  form  of  contract  used  by  the  Geneva  Milk  Company  for 
the  purchase  of  milk  in  the  spring  of  1916  is  as  follows: 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  INTO,  this  day  of  1916,  be- 

tween of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the  first 

part,  hereinafter  termed  the  Producer,  and  the  GENEVA  MILK  COMPANY, 
party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Company. 

WITNESSETH:  The  Producer  for  himself  and  not  for  others,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  ONE  DOLLAR  to  in  hand  paid,  the  re- 

ceipt of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  agrees  to  furnish  the  Company  what 

milk  may  produce  from cows,  from  the  first  day  of 

April,  1917;  delivery  of  said  milk  to  be  made  to  the  Company,  at  its  place 
of  business,  not  later  than  A.  M.  each  day  during  April,  May,  June, 

July,  August  and  September  and  not  later  than  A.  M.  each  day  dur- 

ing the  remainder  of  the  year  above  mentioned. 

IT  IS  AGREED,  that  the  milk  supplied  by  the  Producer  shall  be  reasonably 
free  from  sediment;  without  taint,  sweet,  unadulterated  and  contain  at  least 
3.8  per  cent,  butter  fat,  except  as  hereinafter  provided;  such  butter  content 
to  be  determined  by  Babcock  Test  of  samples  taken  by  the  Company,  dupli- 
cates of  which  samples  will  be  retained  for  the  Producer  at  his  request. 

Should  milk,  produced  under  this  Contract,  test  under  3  8/10  per  cent, 
in  butter  fat,  the  Producer  agrees  to  allow  a  deduction  by  the  Company  of 
1/10  of  a  cent  per  quart  for  each  1/10  of  a  point  that  the  milk  tests  under 
3  8/10  per  cent.  No  deductions  are  to  be  made,  however,  on  a  basis  of  less 
than  four  tests  on  four  different  days  in  one  month. 

The  Producer  agrees  to  give  the  Company  the  right  to  inspect  his  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  under  what  conditions  above  milk  is  produced. 

The  Producer  further  agrees  to  notify  the  Company  at  once  in  the  event  of 
any  illness  from  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  of  any  of  the  members 
of  his  household,  or  that  of  his  help,  during  the  life  of  this  Contract.  In  the 
event  of  any  of  said  milk  being  condemned  by  the  Geneva  City  Board  of 
Health,  the  Company  shall  at  once  be  relieved  from  obligation  to  take  said 
milk  under  this  contract  until  said  supply  is  approved  by  the  said  Board 
of  Health;  it  being  agreed  that  the  milk  is  to  be  produced  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Geneva  Board  of  Health. 

IT  IS  UNDERSTOOD  AND  AGREED,  that  in  the  event  of  the  producer  pur- 
chasing skim  milk  from  the  Company  at  any  time,  that  said  skim  milk  is 
sold  without  any  implied  warranty  as  to  being  free  from  germs  of  any  sort 
and  the  producer  assumes  all  risk. 

IT  IS  MUTUALLY  AGREED  AND  UNDERSTOOD,  that  should  any  in- 
terruption occur  in  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  business,  due  to  conditions 
beyond  its  control,  it  shall  at  once  notify  the  Producer  and  shall  be  released 
from  any  obligation  to  take  milk  from  its  producer  during  said  interruption. 

The  Company  agrees  to  pay  on  the  6th  of  the  succeeding  month  for  milk 
delivered  under  this  contract  at  the  following  prices  per  quart  for  the  differ- 
ent months: 


Good 

Medium 

Poor 

$.036 

S.031 

1.025 

.036 

.031 

.025 

.036 

.031 

.025 

.039 

.033 

.03 

.042 

.036 

.03 

.047 

.041 

.035 

.047 

.041 

.035 

.047 

.041 

.035 

.046 

.04 

.035 

.04 

.035 

.03 

.04 

.034 

.03 

.036 

.032 

.025 
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April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Oeiober 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

IT  IS  MUTUALLY  UNDERSTOOD  AND  AGREED,  that  the  grade  of  milk 
delivered  under  this  contract  shall  be  determined  by  bacteriological  testa  as 
made  by  representatives  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station.  It 
being  understood  that  the  average  rating  given  monthly  by  the  Experiment 
Station  shall  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  for  milk  delivered  for  the  month 
per  the  above  schedule. 

In  WitneBs  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  9et  their  bands  and  seals,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

(L.S.) 

GENEVA  MILK  COMPANY, 
By 

The  Brighton  Place  Dairy  Company,  a  prosperous  Rochestor 
concern,  in  the  spring  of  1916  issued  and  required  the  following 

contracts: 

MILK  CONTRACT 
Bbighton  Place  DAmr  Company 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  entered  into  this day  of , 

1916,  between  the  Brighton  Place  Dairy  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  party 

of  the  first  part  and of 

N.  Y.,  party  of  the  second  part. 

WITNESSETH:  the  party  of  the  second  part  for and  not 

for  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  the  receipt 
of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  amounts  hereinafter  named,  to  be  paid 
by  the  party  of  the  firsts  part,  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver,  F.  0.  B. 
Brighton   Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  number  of  pounds   estimated    (as 

specified  below)  of  pure,  sweet  unadulterated  mUk  produced  from 

individual  dairy  or  dairies. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  all  milk  shall  be  delivered  at  time 
designated  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  the  milk  sold  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations  and  approval  of  the 
Health  Bureau  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  if  any  interruption  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business,  due  to  conditions  beyond  control  of  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
shall  arise  they  shall  immediately  notify  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and 
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shall  thereafter  be  under  bo  obligations  to  receive  milk  from  the  party  of  the 
seccmd  part  during  the  said  period  of  interruption. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  should  any  member  of  the  family 
or  servant  thereof,  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  be  taken  siok  with  any 

infectious  disease will  immediately  notify  the  party  of  the 

first  part  and  discontinue  delivering  milk  during  said  period  of  illneas. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  will 
pay  an  additional  3c  iper  cwt.  for  each  point  above  3.8  per  cent,  butter  fat» 
and  deduct  3o  per  cwt.  for  each  point  below  3.8  per  cent,  butter  fat  from 
April  1st  to  Oct.  Ist,  1916,  and  an  additional  3c  per  cwt.  for  each  point  above 
4  per  cent,  butter  fat  and  deduct  3c  per  cwt.  for  each  point  below  4  per  eeat^ 
butter  fat  from  Oct.  1st,  1916  to  April  1st,  1917. 

No  Vebbal  Agbeehet^t  Will  Be  Recognized 
It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  tlie  party  of  the  first  part  is  to 
pay  on  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month,  following  delivery. 

Number  of  oovb 

Per  cwt. 

Daily  aveiagej  Antil,          1916,          pounds,  at SI  80 

Duly  average.  May,          1916,           pounds,  at 1  30 

Daily  average,  June,          1916,          pounds,  at 1  29 

Daily  average,  July,           1916,          pounds,  at 1  50 

Daiiy  srenge,  Aiigust,      1M6,          pounds,  at 1  90 

Daily  average,  SeptemDer,1916,          pounds,  at 2  00 

Daily  average,  Octeber,      1916           pounds,  at 2  15 

Daily  average,  November,  1916,          pounds,  at 2  15 

Daily  average,  December^  1916,          pounds,  at 2  00 

DaHy  average,  January,     1917,          pounds,  at 2  00 

Dapy  average,  February,  1917,          pounds,  at 1  90 

Daily  average,  March,       1917,           pounds,  at 1  80 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  hands, 
the  dav  and  vear  first  above  written. 

BRIGHTON  PLACE  DAIRY  CO. 

By (L.  S.) 

(L.S.) 

This  company  has  a  station  at  Metcalfe,  X.  Y.,  in  the  Rochester 
territory,  where  it  issued  the  same  contract.  The  prices  for  Met-, 
calfe  deliveries  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  cows 

Per  cwt. 

Daily  average,  April,          1916,          pounds,  at SI  60 

Daily  average^  May,           1916,          pounds,  at 1  25 

Daify  average,  June,           1916,          pounds,  at 1  20 

Daily  average,  July,           1916,          ponndB,  at 1  45 

Daily  a^crag^,  August.       1016,          pounds,  at 1  70 

Daily  average,  September,  1916,          pounds,  at 1  80 

Daily  average,  October,      1916,          pounds,  at 2  00 

Daily  average,  November,  1916,          pounds,  at 2  00 

Daiiy  weEage,  Deeenber,  1916,          pounds^  at 2  00 

Daily  average,  January,      1917,          pounds,  at 1  86 

Daily  average,  February,    1917,          pounds,  at 1  65 

Daily  aTeragc.  March,        1917,          pounds,  at 1  65 
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CONTRACT  BETWEEN  ROBERT  HANNA,  ESQ.,  OF  GENESEO,  N.  Y.,  AND 
THE  BIG  ELM  DAIRY  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  22nd  day  of  Felimarj,  1916,  by 
and  between  Robert  Hafoui  of  GeneKO,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Big  Elm  Dairy  Com- 
pany of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,   WITNESSETH: 

That  laid  Robert  Hanna  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  and  deliver  daily,  F.  0.  B. 
Erie  Railroad,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  700  pounds,  pure,  sweet,  aerated  milk,  from 
April  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1917.  The  night  milk  to  be  properly  cooled  to  40 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  all  morning  milk  to  be  cooled  to  45  degrees  I^Aren* 
keit,  and  plainly  marked  or  tagged  as  such  morning  milk.  The  milk  to  he 
BtrafaMd  through  at  least  four  thicknesses  of  clean  cheesecloth,  which  dotte 
ave  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  hot  water  eyery  day.  The  bam^Brd, 
•tables,  iBilk  room,  all  af^Hortenances  and  milk  itself  are  all  to  be  caved  for 
in  a  mam^r  wieh  will  be  in  erery  way  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Hiealth 
of  the  city  of  Rochester  and  meet  with  the  regulations  thereof  and  of  said 
dty.  Said  Big  iEim  Dairy  Company  hereby  agrees  to  pay  the  said  Robert 
Haana  for  milk  so  delivered  $1.86  per  cwt.  from  April  1,  1916,  to  April  1, 
1917.    The  milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  quantity  herein  specified,  or  so-called 

smrplus  milk  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of cents  per  hundred  weight. 

Payments  to  be  made  monthly.  All  cans  used  in  such  delivery  must  on  tiieir 
retom  to  the  producer  named  therein  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  inverted  and 
derated  from  the  ground  or  floor  level  in  a  clean  place  and  rinsed  with  coM 
water  before  re-filling. 

WitnesseAh  the  hand  and  seals  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first 
above  wrHten. 

(»gned)  BIG  EliM  DAIRY  COMPANY, 

A.  £.  Wood,  Frendeni 

(Signed)  ROBERT  HANNA. 

Mr.  Spiehler  of  the  Big  Elm  Dairy  Company,  testified : 

"ThB  700  pounds  is  only  an  approximate  estimate  of  his  dairy  production 
daily.  We  take  all  he  produces.  We  have  an  understanding  to  that  effect. 
If  he  fell  below  700  pounds  we  would  write  him  a  courteous  letter  asking 
him  if  he  cannot  put  on  more  cows  to  live  up  to  his  contract.  They  usually 
co-operate  with  us.  If  they  are  obstinate  about  it,  we  make  other  arrange- 
meaAM  to. get  milk  elsewhere.  Of  course  we  have  a  cause  of  action  agaiikst  tbe 
producer  but  we  never  have  pressed  anything  like  that.  These  dairies  are  not 
tuberculin  tested.  If  Mr.  Uanna  does  not  satisfy  the  Health  Board  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  the  bureau  will  notify  him  not  to  ship  milk  until  his  condi- 
tions are  so  improved  that  it  comes  up  to  the  requirment.  The  $1.86  rate 
has  been  in  vogue  here  for  the  last  five  years,  roughly  speaking.  We  sell 
about  50&  ^arts  of  certified  milk  at  15  cents  a  quart.  Rochester  has  some- 
ihii^  like  200  or  226  milk  dealers.  We  pasteurize  the  milk  at  eur  {dajU  in 
the  naiy.  We  pay  tJhe  same  price  as  Avon.  Of  course,  the  producer  pays  the 
Igm^hL    This  is  about  oae-eighth." 

In  1915  the  Sheffield  Farms^  Slawsou-Decker  Company  issued 
^ovtraet  or  BOtiee  as  follows,  at  one  of  its  stations  ttt  Fcaaklitt- 
viUe,  N.  T.: 
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Soheduie  of  Prices 

And  summary  of  Contract  of  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Decker  Co.  for  com- 
ing BAx  months,  1916. 

Prices  Per  Hundred  Pounds 

April $1.40        July $1.40 

May 1.25         Aug 1.40 

June 1.20        Sept 1.60 

First.  The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  in  addition  to  stated  prices  3c  per 
point  per  hundred  pounds  for  butter  fat  from  4  to  4.6  per  cent.  The  first 
premium  of  3c  per  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  for  4.1  per  cent,  milk,  and  the 
maximum  premium  of  16c  per  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  for  milk  testing 
4.6  per  cent.  There  will  be  a  deduction  of  3c  per  hundred  pounds  for  each 
one-tenth  per  cent  below  3.8  per  cent.,  the  first  deduction  to  be  made  for  milk 
testing  3.7  per  cent. 

Second.  The  above  tests  are  to  be  made  on  composite  samples  taken  daily 
And  tested  three  times  a  month.  The  average  of  these  three  tests  each 
month  to  be  the  basis  on  which  premiums  are  paid. 

Third.  The  first  party  will  pay  a  premium  each  month  for  all  milk  de- 
livered to  its  plants  at  a  temperature  of  60  or  below  each  and  every  day 
during  the  month  of  6c  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June  and  16c  per  himdred  pounds  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September. 

Fourth.  The  first  party  will  pay  a  premium  of  10c  per  hundred  to  all  pro- 
ducers who  show  a  total  score  of  68  per  cent,  or  over.  This  total  fMsore  must 
consist  of  at  least  43  per  cent,  on  methods  and  26  per  cent,  on  equipment. 

Fifth.    Skim  milk  will  be  sold  back  to  patrons  at  15c  per  can  of  40  quarts. 

Sixth.  The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  second  parties  on  or  before  the 
16th  of  each  month  for  such  milk  so  delivered  the  preceding  month  and  pay 
NOT  LESS  than  the  above  prices  for  six  months. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS-SLAWSON-DECKiBR  CO. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  the  Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Com- 
pany at  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  issued  the  following  statement: 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTRACT  OF  SHEFFIELD  FARMS-SLAWSON-DECKER 

CO.  FOR  COMING  SIX  MONTHS,  1916. 

Prices  Per  Hundred  Pounds 

April $1.45        July $1.40 

May 1.30        August.., 1.60 

June 1 .30        September 1 .70 

First.  The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  in  addition  to  stated  prices  3  cents  a 
point  per  hundred  pounds  for  butter  fat  from  3.8  to  4.5  per  cent.  There  will 
be  a  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent, 
below  3.8  per  cent 

Second.  The  above  tests  are  to  be  made  on  composite  samples  taken  daily 
and  teated  three  times  a  month.  The  average  of  these  three  tests  each  month 
to  be  the  basis  on  which  the  premiums  are  paid. 
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Third.  The  first  party  will  pay  a  premium  each  month  for  all  milk  de- 
livered to  its  plants  at  a  temperature  of  50  or  below  each  and  every  day  dur- 
ing the  month  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June,  and  15  cents  per  hundred  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Fourth.  The  first  party  will  pay  a  premium  of  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
to  all  producers  who  show  a  total  score  of  68  per  cent,  or  over.  This  total 
score  must  consist  of  at  least  43  per  cent,  on  methods  and  25  per  cent,  on 
equipment. 

Fifth.  The  first  party  will  sell  skim  milk  to  second  parties  at  16  cents 
per  can  of  40  quarts  but  reserve  the  right  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  to  stop  making  skim  milk  for  sale,  so  that  they  may  ship  all  their 
milk  to  New  York. 

Sixth.  The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  second  parties  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  each  month  for  such  milk  so  delivered  the  preceding  month  Slid  pay 
not  less  than  the  above  prices  for  April.  The  prices  for  May,  June,  July  and 
August  and  September  will  be  announced  on  the  20th  day  of  the  preceding 
months. 

SHEFFIELD  FAKMS-SLAWSON-DECKER  CX). 

In  September,  1916,  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  proposed  the 
following  contract  at  some  of  its  stations  for  the  winter  contract, 
1916-17.  So  far  as  this  Committee  knows,  this  contract  never 
went  into  effect  to  any  considerable  extent  as  it  was  superseded 
by  the  contracts  between  the  New  York  dealers  and  the  Dairy* 
men's  League.  It  is  inserted  here  because  of  its  interest  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion: 

Cheese  Basis. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  made  this day  of  Septemher, 

1916,  between  ^effield  Farms-Slawson -Decker  Company,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  New  Yoric,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  called 

the  Company,  and  the  undersigned  producers  of  milk,  at ,  State  of 

,  severally,  as  parties  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter 

called  the  Producers. 

First.  The  Company  agrees  to  buy  from  the  Producers  and  the  Producers, 
each  for  himself  or  herself,  agrees  to  sell  to  the  Company,  all  the  good 
merchantable  cow's  milk  he  or  she  may  produce  from  October  I,  1916,  to 
April  1,  1917,  and  deliver  it  fresh,  clean,  sw^eeit,  of  good  flavor,  satisfactory 
to  the  Company  and  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State,  at  the  creamery  of  the  Company  at 
this  place,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  condition  as  the  Company 
may  prescribe. 

Second.  The  Company  agrees  to  pay  therefor  a  stated  price,  hereinafter  set 
forth  at  the  end  hereof,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  to  pay  as  a  premium  for 
butter  fat  the  sum  of  3c  per  hundred  pounds  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  omt. 
from  3.S  per  cent  to  4.5  per  cent,  inclusive.  The  stated  price  is,  however, 
also  subject  in  like  manner  to  a  deduction  of  3c  per  himdred  pounds  of  mUk 
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l«r  iil  milk  containiag  lefiB  than  3.8  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  for  each  one-tenth 
per  ceat.  under  auck  igure. 

Tbkil.  Tk£  test  ivkeneby  the  content  of  milk  is  ascertained  for  such  pur- 
pMe  is  to  he  amde  on  canpemte  eajvples  taken  daily  and  tested  three  times 
a  month.  The  average  of  these  three  tests  each  month  to  be  the 
ham  OIL  mhmk  mitk  preniums  or  deductions  are  ascertained.  Average  tests 
-viU  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  1/10  per  cent,  whether  above  or  below. 

Fourth.  The  Cknapaay  will  pay  additional  monthly  premium  for  bam  score 
as  follows:  10c  per  hundred  pounds  to  all  milk  producers  who  show  a  score 
eipMl  to  the  bam  scone  standard  now  in  force,  or  as  the  same  is  hereafter 
axeeMbed,  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
«ad  which  staadaid  is  now  a  minimnm  of  25  for  equipment  and  43  for 
methods,  as  such  standard  is  in  force  during  such  monthly  premium  period. 

Fifth.  The  stated  prices  and  premiums  named  herein  are  subject,  however, 
to  the  following:  If  in  any  month  or  months  the  Company  shall  fail  to  sell 
as  fluid  milk  all  milk  reeeived  by  it  in  its  entire  business,  and  has  a  surplus 
ef  mHk  net  so  disposed  of  the  producer  shall  receive  for  a  portion  oT  his  or 
her  milk  a  price  based  on  the  market  price  for  cheese  as  follows: 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  each  month  a  statement  shall  be  posted  by  the 
Company  at  the  creamery,  showing  what  percentage  of  total  milk  received  in 
the  Company's  bumness  wae  disposed  of  as  fluid  milk.  For  such  percentage 
of  the  milk  of  the  producer  he  shall  receive  the  stated  price  with  premiums 
or  deductions  as  herein  stated.  For  the  remainder  of  his  milk  for  such 
jnonth  he  shall  receive  and  the  Company  will  pay  the  highest  average  quota- 
tion for  fresh  average  fancy  colored  cheese  in  the  New  York  city  market, 
«B  published  in  the  Producers  Price  Current  for  the  month,  figured  on  the 
basis  of  100  pounds  of  milk  producing  10  pounds  of  cheese  and  less  one  cent 
(Ic)  per  pound  for  manufacture. 

All  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  all  milk  de- 
livered in  the  preceding  calendar  month. 

&xth.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  parties  as  follows:  That  if  the 
Company  finds  itself  unable  to  operate  its  plant  or  prepare  milk  for  ship- 
ment to  New  York  by  fire,  accident,  strikes,  interruption  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, or  inability  to  secure  necessary  supplies,  it  shall  post  notice  of 
that  fact  at  the  creamery  and  shall  thereafter  not  be  bound  to  continue  the 
performance  of  this  agreement  while  such  conditions  continue.  It  shall  notify 
the  Producers  promptly  upon  the  termination  of  such  condition  or  conditions, 
aad  thereupon  the  obligation  to  deliver  and  receive  milk  shall  re-commencp.  If 
the  Producer  on  his  part  is  unable  to  make  deliveries  to  the  Company  because 
of  Aetion  of  public  authorities,  he  or  she  shall  be  under  no  duty  to  supply 
■milk  to  the  Company  on  and  after  giving  notice  to  the  Company  of  such 
actiMi,  preventing. the  delivery  of  milk. 

Exeept  aa  above  provided,  this  contract  calls  for  continuous  delivery  by  the 
Producers  and  continuous  acceptance  of  milk  by  the  Company  during  the  con- 
tract perix^d.  The  Company  may  cancel  the  contract  in  case  adulterated, 
skimmed  or  contaminated  milk  is  offered  or  delivered  by  the  Producer  to  the 
Cempany's  plant. 
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Stated  Pbice 

Prices  given  below  are  per  hundred  pounds  of  liquid  milk: 

October 2.06 

NoTember 2.05 

December 2.06 

January 2,00 

February 2.00 

March 1.90 

Per  cent  butterfat 3.        3.1      3.2      3.3      3.4      3.5  3.6      3.7 

October 1.81    1.84    1.87    1.90    1.93    1.96  1.99    2.02 

NbTember 

IDfiCcmbAr 

jMUMury...'.'!!!.'!!!!!!.'.*  i.'fe  i.79  i!82  iiss  iiss  iioi  i'.ii  i'.gi 

February 

March 1.66    1.69    1.72    1.75    1.78    1.81     1.84    1.87 

Per  cent  butterfat 3.8  3.9      4.        4.1      4.2      4.3      4.4      4.5 

October 2.05  2.08    2.11    2.14    2.17    2.20    2.23    2.26 

November 2 .05  

December 2.05  

January 2.00  2.03    2.06    2.09    2.12    2.15    2.18    2.21 

February 2.00  

March 1.90  1.93     1.96    1.99    2.02    2.05    2.08    2.11 

Example  Demonstrating  Working  of  Manufacturing  Clause  in  Contract 

Cheese  Basis 

Ck>mpany  sold  90  per  cent,  of  its  total  milk  receipts  as  fluid  milk.  A 
palvon's  total  production  for  the  month  was  10,000  pounds  milk.  He  would 
be  paid  as  follows:  For  90  per  cent  of  his  milk,  or  9,000  pounds,  he  would 
receive  stated  price  with  premium  or  deduction  as  stated  in  contract.  For 
ten  per  cent,  of  his  milk,  or  the  balance  of  1,000  pounds,  he  would  receive  a 
price  per  hundred  pounds  based  on  cheese  manufacturing  price,  as  outlined  in 
contract. 

To  further  demonstrate  this  we  will  assume  the  highest  average  quotation 
for  Fresh  Average  Fancy  Colored  Cheese  was  18  V^  cents  per  pound.  De- 
ducting the  one  per  cent,  per  pound  for  manufacturing  we  would  have  17^ 
eents  per  pousd  and  a»  stated  in  contract  there  would  be  10  pounds  allowed 
for  each  o»e  hundred  pounds  milk,  therefore,  the.  price  paid  would  be  $1.75 
per  one  hundred  pounds  for  this  balance  of  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 

Or  expressed  in  figures  only: 

9,000  pounds  at  contract  price  or  $2,00 $180.00 

1,000  pounds  at  cheese  nuuiufacturing  price  or  $1.75. .       17.50 

Total  $197.60 


The  Merrell-Soule  Company  are  extensive  manufacturers  of 
milk  powder  by  the  spray  process.  They  have  large  plants  in  the 
weetem  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  manufacture  large 
quantities  of  the  product.  September  26,  1916,  this  company 
issued  the  following  notice  or  contract: 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  186 

September  26,  1016. 
To  Our  Patrons: 

On  and  after  October  l*t,  1916,  find  until  further  notice,  the  price  of  milk 
will  be  $2.00  per  cwt.  delivered  at  our  plant  at  Little  Valley,  or  $1.90  per  cwt. 
when  hauled  by  our  teams. 

These  prices  are  based  on  milk  testing  4  per  cent,  butter  fat,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  3  cents  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  above  4  per  cent.,  and  a  deduc- 
tion of  3  cents  for  each  one- tenth  per  cent,  below  4  per  cent. 

The  above  price  will  be  paid  providing  conditions  are  maintained  which  will 
score  68  points  or  more,  25  on  equipment  and  43  on  methods,  according  to  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Score  Card. 

On  all  dairies  which  score  less  than  25  on  equipment  and  43  on  methods, 
there  will  be  a  deduction  of  10  cents  per  cwt. 

All  milk  must  be  cooled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  received  at  our  plant 
at  60  degrees  F.,  or  lower. 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  issued  the  following  con- 
tract at  its  station  at  EUicottsville,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1916: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  186 
To  Patrons: 

The  following  prices  for  the  different  B.  F.  tests  will  be  paid  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  delivered  during  the  month  of  October,  1916,  at  Ellicottville, 
N.  Y.,  factory. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY. 

3.0         3.1  3.2  3.3  3.4  3.5  3.6         3.7 

1.66        1.69  1.72  1.75  1.78  1.81  1.84        1.87 

3.8        3.9        4.0        4.1        4.2        4.3        4.4        4.5  and  over 
1.90      1.93      1.96      1.99      2.02      2.05      2.08      2.11 

The  above  prices  will  be  paid  to  dairymen  where  they  maintain,  during  this 
contract,  conditions  scoring  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equip- 
ment and  forty- three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  according  to  the  New  York 
Department  of  Health  Score  Card  as  scored  by  the  (]k>mpany'8  representatives. 
Dairymen  scoring  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equipment  and 
forty-three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  will  receive  ten  cents  (10c)  per  100 
pounds  less  than  the  above  schedule. 

The  Orange  County  Milk  Association  in  the  spring  of  1916 
issued  the  following  notice  or  contract  at  its  plant  in  Goshen, 
N.  T.: 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  MILK  ASSOCIATION. 

Beginning  April  lat,  we  wiU  pay  for  milk  from  dairies  scoring  68  (Equip- 
ment 26,  Method  43)  delivered  at  our  condensary  or  Goshen  Village  Plant  as 
follows: 

Test  April  May  June  July       August  September 

3.3 $140  $115          $109          $135          $151  $160 

3.4 143            118            112            138            154  163 

3.5 1  46            1  21            1  15            1  41            1  57  1  66 

3.6 149            124            118            144            160  169 

3.7 152            127            121            147            163  172 

3.8 155            130            124            150            166  175 

3.9 1  58            1  33            1  27            1  53            1  69  1  78 

4.0 161            136            130            156            172  181 

4.1 1  64           1  39           1  33           1  59            1  75  1  84 

4.2 167            142            136            162            178  187 

4.3 170            145            139            165            181  190 

For  other  milk  accepted,  prices  will  be  10c  less  per  cwt.  than  given  above. 

Operating  under  the  Dairymen's  League  agreement,  apparently, 
the  Locust  Farms  Company  in  October,  1916,  isBued  the  following 
notice  or  contract: 

LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY. 

Kbw  Yobk,  October  14,  1016. 
Mr.  M.  Starr,  BUlings,  N.  T,: 

To  the  Patrons  of  This  Creamery 
Dear  Sir. —  The  Locust  Farms  Company  her^y  announce  the  following 
prices  for  milk  testing  5   per  cent,  butter  fat,  and  eligible  for  Grade  A 
pasteurized  for  the  6  months  from  October  Ist,  1916  to  March  31st,  1017. 

$2.85  per  100  cwt.  for  October. 
2.05  per  100  cwt.  for  Novemebr. 
2.05  perjlOO  cwt.  for  December. 
2.85  per^lOO  cwt.  for  January. 
2 .  80  perjlOO  cwt.  for  February. 
2.75  per|100  cwt.  for  March. 

wiih  a  deduction  of  3  cents  per  100  cwt.  for  each  point  in  butter  fat  below 
5  per  cent. 

The  prices  for  the  last  three  months  mentioned  are  subject  to  revision  by 
A  committee  to  consider  the  cost  of  production,  distribution  and  market 
conditions.  Tours  truly, 

LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY, 
A.  CuDDEBACK,  President. 

Prior  thereto  and  on  September  18,  1916,  the  same  company 
issued  a  similar  notice,  but  with  the  following  prices: 

October $2  65 

November 2  80 

December 2  80 

January 2  05 

February 2  60 

March 2  56 
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In  March,  1915,  the  Locust  Farms  Company  for  the  same  sta- 
tion issued  the  follomng  contract: 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  E.  \V.  Roylance  and  LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY 

New  York,  Mar.  16,  1915. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Roylance,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver 
at  the  creamery  of  the  Locust  Farms  Company,  party  of  the  second  part,  at 
Billings,  N.  Y.,  all  the  pure  and  untainted  milk  product  of  his  or  her  dairy, 
amounting  to  mbovit : 

Per  cwt. 

pounds  per  day  in  April,  at $1  55 

pounds  per  day  in  May,  at 1  30 

pounds  per  day  in  June,  at 1  24 

pounds  per  day  in  July,  at 1  40 

pounds  i>er  day  in  August,  at 1  56 

pounds  per  day  in  September,  at 1  65 

pounds  per  day  in  October,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  November,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  December,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  January,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  February,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  March,  at 

Note. — Grade  C  Milk  10  cents  per  cwt.  less.  Milk  below  3.60  butter  fat  10 
cents  per  cwt.  less. 

The  Locust  Farms  Company  hereby  agrees  to  boy  and  does  buy  the  above 
Meniioflcd  product  and  hereby  agrees  to  pay  each  month's  delivery  on  the 
15tJi  day  of  the  month  following  at  the  prices  above  stated.  Party  of  the  first 
part  hereby  agrees  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  to  feed  no  wet  brewers'  grains  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement. 

1.  This  milk  must  be  delivered  at  the  creamery  at  the  temperature  of  50 
degrees  Far.,  or  below  and  it  must  be  delivered  at  such  time  as  the  creamery 
superintendent  may  require. 

2.  Tlie  milk  from  any  cow  suspected  of  being  ill  shall  be  discarded  from  the 
herd  milk. 

3.  Cans  and  utensils  must  not  be  cleaned  or  stored  at  the  house  where  there 
is  any  contagious  disease. 

4.  All  milk  utensils  must  be  scrupulously  clean  before  using,  and  no  milk 
shall  be  kept  in  a  living  room,  or  a  room  connected  with  the  stable. 

5.  The  cow  stables  to  be  whitewashed  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

6.  A  veterinary 's  certificate  as  per  forms  furnished  by  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  to  be  furnished  at  tlie  expense  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  on  or  before  June  1st,  showing  the  physical  condition  of  the  herd. 

7.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  right  is  reserved 
to  the  Loeufit  Farms  Company  to  terminate  this  contract  at  any  time  under 
the  following  conditions:  In  case  of  fire  or  other  accidents  to  the  buildings 
or  machinery,  or  in  case  of  a  strike  or  a  tie-up  on  tlie  railroad,  or  any  other 
conditioBfl  not  under  the  control  of  the  said  Locust  Farms  Company,  which 
would  make  it  impossible  to  market  the  milk. 
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It  is  further  agreed  that  a  bonus  (A  3  cents  per  cwt.  for  each  one-tentli  per 
cent  butter  fat,  over  and  above  4  per  cent  will  be  paid,  and  that  any  milk 
testing  below  3.6  per  eent.  for  butter  fat,  or  below  the  legal  standard  in  solids 
shall  terminate  this  contract  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  this 
March  23,  1015. 


LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY, 
Per  M.  Stamu 


History  of  a  "  Dairymen's  Plan  "  and  Method  of  Disposing 

OF  Product 

Mr.  John  D.  Moore,  called  as  a  v^itness,  testified : 

I  live  in  Lowville  and  am  connected  with  the  Lowville  Milk  and 
Cream  Oompany.  That  is  a  co-operative  company.  They  are  capi- 
talized at  $5,000.  It  was  incorporated  in  1901.  $4,700  was  paid 
in.  The  capital  was  not  sufficient  to  build  and  equip  the  station. 
It  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $16,000  to  date.  We  commenced 
shipping  milk  in  February,  1902,  and  it  was  not  then  complete. 
Instead  of  making  cheese,  we  sold  the  milk  or  leased  the  factory 
to  the  Howell  Milk  and  Cream  Company.  Then  we  put  on  addi- 
tkuna  to  the  building  and  sewerage,  a  reservoir  for  water  and  pipe 
system.  Our  only  equipment  was  for  making  cheese  and  weighing 
cans.  The  Howell  Company  equipped  it  as  a  milk  station  and  put 
in  a  condensing  plant  at  their  own  expense.  They  paid  us  $400 
rent  to  commence  with.  We  put  in  cement  floors  and  we  birik  an 
addition  to  the  ice  house;  it  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000 
three  or  four  years  ago.  We  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,500 
and  borroAved  money  from  the  bank.  The  bonds  were  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  and  the  stockholders  took  the  bonds.  We  sold  the 
milk  to  the  Howell  Company  for  about  seven  years.  Then,  we 
sold  it  to  the  Alexander  Campbell  Company  of  Brooklyn.  Howell 
moved  out  his  condensing  plant.  We  were  dissatisfied  with  that 
company  who  were  shipping  milk  to  New  York  and  we  did  not 
renew  the  lease  with  them,  but  found  a  new  tenant.  W^e  made 
cheese  there  for  a  short  time  after  Howell  left  imtil  the  Compbell 
lease.  Our  present  lease  is  to  the  Alexander  Campbell  Milk  Com- 
pany ;  it  runs  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  eleven  months  from  the 
1st  of  November,  1915,  to  September  3,  1918.  That  company 
pays  us  $800  a  year  rent  for  the  plant.  The  $800  would  not  pay  the 
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interest  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  plant.  Our  company 
pays  the  interest,  taxes,  repairs  and  up-keep.which  amounts  to  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  company  gets  a  dumpage  of  one 
cent  per  hundred  pounds  of  the  milk  that  is  put  in  from  the  patrons 
and  stockholders  and  out  of  that  makes  a  fund  which  pays  the  in- 
terest. The  Campbell  Company  draw  their  checks  to  the  Low- 
ville  Milk  and  Cream  Company.  When  it  gets  the  check  each 
month,  we  take  out  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds  dumpage  from 
each  man  for  the  amount  of  milk  he  has  drawn  and  give  him  a 
cheek  for  the  balance.  Whether  they  are  stockholders  or  not  they 
pay  the  same  charge  of  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  The  original 
contract  between  our  company  and  the  Campbell  Company  was  as 
follows: 

THIS  LEASE  AND  AGREEMENT,  made  this  first  day  of  September,  1912, 
between  The  Lowvuxb  Milk  and  Cbeah  Cokfant,  a '  corporation  duly  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  l^nLK  COMPANY,  also  a 
corporation  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its 
principal  offices  at  No.  802  Fulton  street,  Broc^lny,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the  second 
part,  WITNESSETH. 

In  consideration  of  the  rents  and  covenants  hereinafter  expressed,  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  has  demised  and  leased,  and  does  hereby  demise  and 
lease  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  the  following  premises,  viz:  All  that 
Tract  or  Parcel  of  Land,  situated  in  the  village  of  Lowville,  Lewis  County, 
New  York,  bounded  Westerly  by  the  Railroad;  Southerly  by  Bostwick  Street; 
Easterly  by  land  owned  by  William  Holzworth;  and  Northerly  by  the  land 
formerly  owned  by  and  occupied  by  W.  O.  Conover,  excepting  the  right  of  way» 
and  including  the  Milk  Station  buildings  thereon,  with  the  appurtances  and 
privileges,  for  and  during  the  term  of  one  year  from  September  1st,  1912, 
which  term  will  end  August  31st,  1913,  with  all  tools  and  appliances  now  at 
said  station  that  are  owned  by  first  party,  including  the  well  and  pump. 

First  party  agrees  to  keep  said  buildings  and  drains  in  good  condition,  and 
in  all  respects  so  as  to  comply  with  the  rules,  regulations  and  requirements  of 
the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  said  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  that  it  will  pay  to  the  party  of 
the  first  part  for  the  use  of  said  premises  and  property,  the  annual  rent  of 
Eight  Hundred  Dollars,  quarterly  thereafter  during  said  term,  $200  ($200) 
each  three  months,  commencing  December  1st,  1912,  and  provided  second  party 
shall  fail  to  pay  said  rent,  or  any  part  thereof,  when  it  becomes  due,  it  is 
agreed  that  first  party  may  sue  for  same,  or  re-enter  and  re-take  possession  of 
said  premises  and  property,  or  resort  to  any  legal  remedy, 

Second  party  is  to  have  free  use  of  the  spring  water  as  now  brought  to  said 
station. 

Second  party  has  the  privilege  of  placing  in  the  building  any  necessary  ad- 
ditional machinery  and  to  have  the  right  to  remove  the  same  during  said  term. 
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The  party  of  the  second  part  coyenants  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  term 
it  will  surrender  up  said  pronises  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  including  said 
equipment  and  personal  property  owned  by  first  party,  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  possession  is  taken,  necessary  wear  and  damages  by  elements  excepted. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the 
covenants  herein  contained,  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  at  aforesaid  premises,  from  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1012,  to  and  includ- 
ing the  3 Ist  day  of  August,  1913,  all  the  milk  produced  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  first  party,  who  delivers  their  milk  to  the  said  station  or  factory  for  the 
entire  year  and  to  such  stockholders,  who  may  live  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
deliver  their  milk  to  the  station  or  factory  during  the  summer  months,  they 
may  deliver  their  milk  to  the  station  or  factory  from  the  Ist  day  of  November, 

1912,  to  and  including  the  28th  day  of  February,  1913,  unless  such  patron's 
milk  is  wanted  for  a  longer  period  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  except  the 
cheese  factory  patrons  who  will  provide  ice  to  deliver  their  milk  from  July  16, 

1913,  if  called  upon  by  the  second  party,  their  milk  will  be  received  from  No- 
vember 1,  1912,  to  and  including  the  3 Ist  day  of  March,  1913. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  take  on  new  patrons  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  provided  they  agree  to  bring  their  milk  the  whole  year,  and  also  pro- 
vided that  their  buildings  and  surroundings  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City. 

The  stockholders  and  producers  of  such  milk  agree  to  draw  four-fifths  of  the 
milk  produced  by  them  once  daily  during  the  summer  months,  in  the  morning, 
and  are  to  use  a  suitable  aerator  for  cooling  the  night's  milk  to  50  degrees  or 
62  degrees  Far.  at  once  and  deliver  such  milk  cooled  as  aforesaid  at  the  sta- 
tion aforesaid  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  65  degrees  Far. 

Said  milk  shall  be  delivered  by  each  farmer,  pure,  sweet  and  clean  and  in 
good  healthful  and  marketable  condition,  containing  not  less  than  11^  per 
cent,  solids  and  produced  in  places  that  have  been  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  shall 
comply  in  all  respects  with  the  rules,  regulations  and  requirements  of  the 
Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Second  party  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  and  decline  to  receive  at  said  sta- 
tion any  milk  which  does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  and  requirements 
aforesaid,  or  is  delivered  at  said  station  later  than  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  accept  and  receive  all  milk 
produced  and  delivered  in  a  clean  and  sound  condition  as  above  provided 
and  within  the  time  aforesaid  and  to  pay  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  the 
same  monthly,  that  is  to  say,  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  each  month  for  all  the 
milk  delivered  up  to  and  including  the  last  day  of  the  previous  current  month, 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  such  milk  for  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May 
shall  be  one-half  cent  per  quart  less  than  the  price  made  and  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  LIMITED,  during  the  same  months. 
For  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  December  and  January  shall 
be  six  cents  per  can  less  than  the  prices  so  made  and  quoted.  For  the  months 
of  February,  June,  July  and  August  shall  be  one-fourth  cent  per  quart  less 
than  the  price  so  made  and  quoted.  In  case  the  price  received  for  the  milk 
figures  a  fraction  over  the  one-half  cent,  first  party  is  to  receive  the  full  cent 
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and  in  cases  where  the  fraction  is  less  than  the  one-half,  the  fraction  is  to  be 
taken  off.  All  calculations  and  figures  are  to  be  based  on  85  pounds  to  a  fortj 
qaart  can  of  milk.    Said  prices  are  to  govern  during  the  term  of  this  lease. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  keep  and  provide  a  capable  man  at 
the  said  station  and  premises  during  the  term  of  this  lease,  to  receive,  weigh 
and  keep  an  honest  daily  account  and  statement  of  the  milk  of  each  ci  the  pa- 
trons delivering  the  same  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  eadi  day  Bball  deliver 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  at  their  office  in  the  village  of 
Lowville,  New  York. 

The  producers  of  such  milk  shall  each  and  every  one  of  them  be  required  to 
cause  all  milk  delivered  by  them  to  be  run  or  strained  through  a  suitable  aara- 
tor  and  the  party  of  the  second  part -shall  have  the  right,  through  a  suitable 
representative,  of  examining  all  aerators  in  use  by  tho  various  persons  deliver- 
ing milk  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  such  aerators  are  properly  used 
and  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

First  party  is  to  pay  all  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  prop^ty  hereby  leased 
during  said  term. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  in  ease  the  aforesaid  station  is  destroyed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  use  by  fire,  cyclone,  tornado  or  wind-storm  whereby  it  could 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  caring  for  or  shipping  the  milk,  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  continue  the  milk,  if  the  party  of  the  first  part 
30  requires  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  construct  on  said  prem- 
ises a  temporary  building  for  receiving  and  shipping  the  milk  for  such  a  time 
as  may  be  required  in  reconstruction  of  the  damaged  building. 

In  case  party  of  the  second  part  shall  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of 
the  contract  be  desirous  of  purchasing  more  milk  than  is  provided  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  first  part  of  such  desire  and  thereupon  the  first 
party  shall  have  the  first  chance  to  supply  sudi  additional  quantity  of  milk 
cLellvcred  from  outside  sources  within  the  territory  of  the  said  station  or  fac- 
tory upon  like  terms. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  Tlie  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parU 
liave  caused  its  several  corporate  seals  to  be  hereto  affixed  and  this  instrum«it 
to  be  subscribed  by   its  President  and  Secretary  the  day  and  year  first  above 

written. 

LOW\aLLE  MILK  AND  CREAM  COMPANY. 

President. 

Secretary. 

ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  MIUv  COMPANY. 

President. 

Secretary. 

The  same  oontrax^t  was  continued,  except  that  the  prices  are 
changed  as  follows ; 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  1915,  shall  be  based  on  the  highest  price  paid  for  average  Fancy 
Cheese  for  each  of  the  said  months,  as  shall  be  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  the  New  York  Bulletin  each  Wednesday  of  the  period,  and  the  aver- 
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•ge  price  for  the  mooth  calculated  therefrom.  The  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
to  make  a  pound  of  cheese  to  be  determined  from  the  average  of  this  year's 
make  of  cheese  from  four  cheese  factories  in  Lewis  County^  two  to  be  selected 
by  each  party.  For  Grade  C  Milk  the  price  will  be  ten  cents  per  100  pounds 
lese.  In  case  the  price  received  for  the  milk  figures  a  fraction  over  the  one-haTf 
eent^  first  party  is  to  receive  full  cent  and  in  cases  where  the  fraction  is  less 
than  one-half,  the  fraction  is  to  be  taken  off.  All  calculations  and  figures  are 
to  be  based  on  85  pounds  to  a  forty-quart  can  of  milk.  Said  prices  are  to  gov- 
ern during  the  term  of  this  lease. 

The  present  contract  made  in  1915  is  substantially  the  same 
in  its'  pravisiona,  except  as  to  price,  which  now  provides : 

The  second  party  agrees  to  pay  the  price  per  100  pounds  of  Grade  B  and 
Grade  C  milk  as  is  paid  by  the  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  each  month 
during  the  term  and  life  of  this  lease,  as  quoted  in  the  Milk  Reporter,  pub- 
lished at  Sussex,  New  Jersey,  on  3.7  test.  No  butter  fat  decrease  or  increase 
to  be  calculated  or  paid.  It  is  agreed  that  all  calculations  or  figures  are  to  be 
baaed  on  86  pounds  to  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  and  said  prices  to  govern  during 
the  term  and  life  of  this  lease  and  agreement. 

Note. — Tliis  agreement  runs  to  September  30,  1918. 

Mr.  Moore. —  Whatever  the  Borden  price  is,  our  patrons  must 
be  satisfied  under  this  contract.  We  have  in  the  nei^borhood  of 
100  stockholders,  hut  they  are  only  delivering  about  20  cans  daily 
now.  (October  10,  1916.)  We  had  in  September  about  150  cans, 
but  they  have  cut  it  out  and  put  it  into  the  cheese  factory  last 
Saturday.  We  commenced  shipping  in  February,  1902.  The 
first  two  years  we  sold  to  Howell  on  a  cheese  basis.  We  figured 
10  pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  cheese  and  took  the  quotations  in 
the  New  York  Bulletin  on  eadi  Wednesday  during  the  month. 
We  made  cheese  in  October,  1915.  The  Campbell  contract  run 
out  and  we  made  a  temporary  contract  on  a  cheese  basis  for  six 
months  until  we  made  the  last  contract.  In  1915,  we  took  in 
7,176,000  pounds  of  milk  and  our  corporation  got  about  $717.60 
for  the  dumpage.  We  charged  the  stockholders  and  non-stock- 
holders all  alike  and  that  with  the  lease  money  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  stock  of  the  people  and  the  mortgage  and  kept  up 
the  taxes  and  insurance.  We  owe  now  approximately  $5,000. 
We  have  no  pasteurizer.  The  milk  is  shipped  to  Brooklyn  and 
pasteurized  there.  The  plant  is  only  equipped  for  cheese  making 
and  fthii)ping.  The  freight  rate  from  here  to  New  York  is  32 
cents,  as  I  understand  it,  per  can.    In  June,  1916,  we  got  $1.20  for 
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milk  and  $1.30  for  B  milk.''  (Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker 
Company  were  paying  in  Steuben  County  at  one  of  their  plants 
$1.34  and  drawing  the  milk.  The  Sheffield  Farms,  Skwson- 
Decker  Company  were  paying  at  Homell  in  Steuben  county  $1.47, 
farmers  drawing  it,  for  3.7  milk.  The  Borden  published  price 
for  July  was  $1.40.) 

Mr.  Moore. —  Our  July  price  was  $1.30  for  C  milk  and  $1.40 
for  B  Milk. 

EXISTING  CONTRACTS  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 

AOBEEMENT  NO.  1 

AGREEMENT  MADE  THIS  7th  day  of  October,  1916,  between  the  Dairy- 
men's League,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  agent,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  undersigned  milk  distributers 
located  in  New  York  City,  parties  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

The  parties  hereto  in  consideration  of  the  premises  herein  and  the  sum  of 
One  Dollar  by  each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, do  hereby  mutually  promise  and  agree  as  follows: 

1.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  at  various  shipping 
stations  and  creameries  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  the  parties  of  the 
second  part  agree  to  take  and  pay  for  as  hereinafter  provided,  each  day  during 
the  period  covered  by  thi«  contract  all  of  the  milk  produced  by  the  members  of 
the  .party  of  the  first  part  from  whom  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  now  or  has 
been  receiving  milk  if  not  previously  sold,  and  such  additional  quantity  of  milk 
required  by  the  second  parties,  shall,  if  possible,  be  obtained  from  the  party  of 
the  first  part.  It  is  understood  that  all  milk  sold  under  the  agreement  shall  be 
of  good  quality  and  must  pass  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  authorities  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  Municipality  of  New  York  City. 

2.  The  parties  of  the  second  part  agree  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 
for  all  milk  received  by  it  at  its  said  stations  from  the  party  of  the  first  part 
the  following  schedule  of  minimum  prices  for  Grade  B  milk  testing  three  per 
cent,  butter  fat. 

First  Second 

Per  hundred  pounds.  district       district 

October $2  15  $2  05 

November 2  26  2  15 

December 2  25  2  15 

January 2  25  2  05 

February 2  10  2  00 

March 2  05  195 

Three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  added  for  each  one-tenth  increase  in 
butter  fat. 

Grade  C  milk  10  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  as  heretofore. 

3.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  on  or  before  the  10th 
day  of  each  month  for  all  milk  received  by  it  from  the  16th  day  up  to  and  in* 
eluding  the  last  day,  inclusive  of  the  previous  month,  and  also  agree  to  pay  on 
or  before  the  25th  dav  of  the  month  for  all  milk  received  by  it  between  the  1st 
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and  15th  day,  ineluBive  of  the  current  month,  or  has  been  the  custom  of  each 
of  the  distributers  herein.  The  parties  of  the  second  part  further  agree  out  of 
the  purchase  price  aforesaid  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Dairymen's  League  at  his  office  at  Sussex,  New  Jersey,  or 
his  successor  where  the  said  successor  may  have  his  office,  and  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  to  the  producers  of  the  said  milk. 

4.  It  is  further  understood  that  in  case  the  parties  of  the  second  part  have 
not  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  with  other  proper  authority 
the  bond  required  by  law  for  a  milk  gathering  station,  then  it  is  agreed  that 
each  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  is  to  furnish  the  party  of  the  first  part 
with  a  surety  company  bond,  satisfactory  in  form  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 
in  the  sum  of  not  less  than 

dollars,  conditioned  upon  the  prompt  payment  of  all  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  this  agreement  and  for  the  whole  performance  of  this  agreement  ac- 
cording to  its  terms. 

6.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  this  contract  is  to  begin  and 
take  effect  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1916,  and  to  continue  for  a  period  of  six 
months  from  that  date. 

6.  THE  PRICES  SET  FORTH  IN  PARAGRAPH  TWO  HEREOF  FOR  THE 
MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1917,  SHALL  BE 
SUBJECT  TO  REVISION  AND  MODIFICATION  BY  AN  ARBITRATION 
BOARD  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided  upon  condition  that  said  board 
shall  decide  that  said  prices  shall  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  said 
milk  during  said  months  plus  a  reasonable  profit  thereon.  Said  board  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  as  follows:  Two  members  by 
each  of  the  parties  hereto  and  the  fifth  member  by  the  said  four  members  thus 
appointed. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Dairymen's  League  has  hereunto  signed  its 
official  signature  by  R.  D.  Cooper  of  its  Executive  Committee  and  the  party  of 
the  second  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal. 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE, 

By  R.  D.  Cooper. 
In  the  presence  of 

F.  H.  Thompson. 

The  Empire  State  Dairy  Co.,  C.  Neidner,  Vice-Pres. 
Wm.  Burgers,  for  Standard  Dairy  Company. 
Central  Dairy  Co.,  by  Chas.  Vonhof,  Jr.,  Sec. 
New  York  Dairy  Produce  Co.,  Wm.  J.  Blair,  Pres. 
National  Dairy  Co.,  by  Chris.  Oher. 
James  C.  Ridner  &  Co.,  Geo.  W.  Rider,  Secy. 
Zellner  Bros.,  Inc.,  by  Jacob  Zeilner. 
Uniman  &  Hauk  Dairy  Co.,  by  C.  Hauk. 
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GENTLEMEN'S  AGREBMBNT  NOT  SIGNED  BUT  UNDERSTOOD  TO  BE 
ENTERED  INTO  BETWEEN  THE  REPRESENTATIVE6  OF  THE  DAIRY- 
MEN'S LEAGUE  AND  THE  LARGER  MILK  BUYERS  ON  OCTOBER  14, 
Agbeement  No.  8,  Made  on  Octobeb  14,  1916 
(The  only  one  in  force  at  the  present  time  with  the  big  companies) 

Dealers  are  to  announce  to  their  Receiving  Stations  that  for  the  months  of 
October  to  March  3l8t,  they  will  pay  46  cents  advance  over  Borden's  price  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  1915  and  1916,  such  prices  to  be  firm  for  three 
months  (October,  November  and  December),  and  as  to  January,  February  and 
March,  1917,  are  to  be  subjected  to  revision  und  modification  by  a  Comiuittce 
which  is  to  be  appointed :  two  by  the  Dealers,  two  by  the  Producers  and  they 
to  appoint  a  fifth,  who  are  to  consider  the  cost  of  production,  distribution  and 
market  conditions  and  arrive  at  a  price  fair  and  equitable  to  both  parties. 
This  Committee  to  be  appointed  and  organized  within  thirty  days  from  this 
date,  October  14,  1916. 

The  Dairymen's  League  contracts  above  set  out  seem  to  be 
the  first  attempt  to  introduce  uniformity  into  the  purchase  of  this 
product.  The  various  types  of  contracts  and  offers  above  set 
forth  show  many  different  forms,  methods  and  elements  of  value. 
If  on  examination  they  are  found  to  be  confusing  and  mystifying 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  be  equally  con- 
fusing and  mystifying  and  difficult  to  understand  by  the  ordinary 
dairyman  who  is  not  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to 
the  matter.  These  type  contracts  and  methods  of  making  prices 
are  reported  here  not  f<Hr  the  value  of  any  particular  method  or 
instrument  set  out,  but  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  view  of  the 
many  different  prevailing  conditions  under  which  milk  is  sold. 
In  order  that  a  clear  view  of  these  varying  conditions  may  also 
be  had,  the  Committee  reports  herewith  statistics  of  prices  actually 
paid  for  milk  in  various  sections  of  the  State  during  various  years. 

BORDEN'S  PRICES,  SUMMER  OF  1016 

Shobt  Haxtl 

3.3  butter  fat 

April $1  40 

May 1  15 

June 1  09 

July 1  35 

August 1  51 

September 1  60 

These  prices  were  increased  10  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June  and  July,  as  disclosed  by  the  evi- 
dence. 
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BORDEN'S  SUMMER  CONTRACT  PRICES,  1916 

Long  Haxtl 

3.3  butter  fat 

April $1  30 

May 1  05 

June 99 

July 1  25 

August 1  41 

September 1  60 

These  prices  were  likewise  increased  10  cents  per  hundred  dur- 
ing some  of  the  months.  An  additional  3  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  was  paid  for  each  additional  one-tenth  of  butter  fat  shown 
by  the  test.  Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25%  on  equipment  and 
43  %  on  methods,  received  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than 
the'  above  schedule. 

The  Locust  Farms  Conipany  paid  at  Billings,  X.  Y.,  the  fol- 
lowing prices  for  6%  milk,  with  a  deduction  of  3%  for  each  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  of  butter  f  at 

Per  cwt. 

April $2  06 

May 181 

June 1  75 

July 1  96 

August 2  12 

September 2  21 

This  made  the  price  of  this  Company  for  3.3  milk,  score  68, 

as  follows: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  65 

May 1  30 

June. 1  24 

July 1  45 

August 1  61 

September 1  70 

The  Levy  Dairy  Company  paid  at  Bartlett,  N.  Y.,  as  follows : 

Per  cwt. 

May $1  24 

June 1  08 

July 1  34 

August 1  50 
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The  Chemung  Valley  Dairy  Productfl  Company  in  the  summer 
of  1916  paid  the  following  prices: 

Per  cwt. 

Anril $1  40 

May 1  27 

June 1  06 

July 1  27 

August 1  61 

September 1  63 

Ten  cents  per  100  pounds  added  for  milk  testing  4%. 

HOBSEHEADS    CrEAMERY    CoMPANY    PrICES 

Per  cwt. 

April SI  35 

May 1  10 

June 1  05 

July 1  25 

August 1  40 

September 1  60 

October 1  65 

November  (proposed) 1  75 

With  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  all  milk  testing  4  per  cent  butter  fat 
or  better. 

F.  X  Baumert  &  Co.,  of  Antwerp,  paid  for  milk  containing  3.4 
butter  fat,  with  a  premium  of  3  cents  for  each  additional  point: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  40 

May 1  40 

June 1  40 

July 1  40 

August 1  50 

September 1  60 

The  Standard  Dairy  Company  paid  at  Sauquoit,  N.  Y.,  Grade 

B  milk,  as  follows : 

Per  can  of 
40  quarts 

April $1  25 

May 1  12 

June 1  05 

July 1  15 

August 1  28 

October 1  40 
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The  Seminole  Condensary,  at  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  paid  for 

1916,  as  follows: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  80 

February 1  75 

March 1  68 

AprU 1  45 

May 1  35 

June 1  25 

July 1  45 

The  shipping  station  at  Adams  Center,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.^ 

in  1916,  paid  the  following  prices: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  85 

February 1  70 

March 1  60 

April 1  45 

May 1  40 

June 1  35 


The  Eosemary  Creamery,  Adams,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  85 

February 1  70 

March 1  60 

April 1  50 

May 1  40 

June I  35 


State  School  Dairy,  Industrial  Department,  Canton: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1 .859 

February 1 .777 

Match 1 .  70 

April 1.47 

May 1.226 

June 1.177 


Beake's  Dairy  Company,  Massena: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  80 

February 1  80  and  $1.70 

March 1  70-60 

April 1  45 

May 1  30 

June 1  15 
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Model  Dairy  Company,  GreeBway,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  80 

February 1  75 

March 1  65 

Aprfl 1  60 

May 1  80  grade  C;  $1.40  grade  B 

June 1  20  grade  C;  $1.30  grade  B 

July 1  30  grade  C;  $1.40  grade  B 

Brushton  Creamery,  Brushton,  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.   (Ed- 

^rard  GaVs  statement),  1916: 

Price 
per  cwt.  Test 

January $1,479  4.2 

February 1.684  4.6 

March 1.436  3.6 

April 1.341  3.6 

May 1.221  3.6 

June 1 .169  3.6 


Eames'  Cheese  Factory,  Jefferson  county — ^patrons'  Btatements: 


(ExhibitNo.  86) 


Cheese, 
price 

April27 16t 

>fay  1 isi 

May  8 16 

May  15 161 

May  22 17} 

May  29 17f 

June  5 14i 

Junel2 14} 

June  19 141 

June  26 16 

July  3 Uf 

July  10 14} 

July  17 141 

July  24 14} 


poundb  milk 

Milk 

to  pounds 
cheese 

delivered 

1,868 

10.60 

2,622 

11,12 

1,748 

11.36 

2,070 

11.10 

2,087 

11,20 

2,262 

10.43 

2,191 

10.76 

4,984 

10.29 

3,147 

lie.  66 

3,102 

10.66 

3,666 

10.62 

3,193 

10.75 

3,340 

11.05 

3,147 

11.09 

Net  price 

per  100 

pounds  of 

milk 

$1.4607 
1.37 
1.35 
1.438 
1.4766 
1.68 
1.27 
1.2957 
1.3348 
1.33 
1.3146 
1.29 
1.2477 
1.20 


Harlem  Dairy  Products  Company,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  86 

February 1  76 

March 1  70 

April 1  40 

May 1  15 

June 1  10 

July 1  25 

August f  140 

September ^'"^   1  60 
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Fort  Plain  Milk  Company: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  30 

May 1  10 

June 1  05 

July 1  20 

August 1  35 

September 1  46 

Farmer's  Co-operative  Milk  Company,  Inc.,  at  Pouglikeepsie : 

Perjj^^  ...    . 
April H.^^'-: :  V 

May ..,155   *' 

June :  h^ABc    ::•••• 

July -.-  8*ia.. :  ;•  :. 

August 2  10 

September 2  10 

October 2  10 

November ^10 

December 2  10 

Farmer's  Co-operative  Milk  Company,  Wappingers  Falls,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  70 

May 1  40 

June 1  30 

July 1  70 

August 1  90 

September 1  90 

October 2  00 

November 2  00 

December 2  00 

O.  A.  Weatherly  &  Company,  Milford,  N.  Y.,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  90 

February 1  85 

March 1  80 


Borden's  prices  for  summer  of  1916.    Clover-Dale  Farms  Com- 
pany, Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Grade  C  Milk : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  50 

M&y 1  20 

June 1  10 

July 1  30 

August 1  55 

September 1  80 

October 1  95 

November 2  06 

December 2  05 

Ten  cent^  additional  for  B  grade  as  scored  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health.    Ten  cents  additional  for  milk  with  an  average  test  of  4.5  butter  fat. 
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Vernon  Milk  Station,  Oneida  County,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  49 

May 1  24 

June 1  18 

Oswego  County  Cheese  Factory,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  44 

M/iy. 1  39 

.  / :  ijime: i  35 


•  •• 


"JVliey.feJumed  to  patrons. 
•:-.-0yeitia*OoVnty  Creamery,  1916: 


Per  cwt. 

AprU $1  44 

May 1  27 

June 1  14 

Patrons  returned  skim  milk, 

Oneida  County  Cheese  Factory,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  61 

M  ay 1  34 

June 1  276 

Beake's  Dairy  Company,  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  84 

February 1  82 

March 1  68 

AprU 1  43 

May 1  30 

June 1  14 


SheflSeld    Farms,    Slawson-Decker    Company,    Richmondvillej 

N.  Y.,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $2  06 

February *. 1  95 

March 1  90 

April 1  70 

May 1  40 

June 1  40 

July 1  60 

August 1  66 

September 1  70 
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Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Co.,  South  Kortwright^  N.  Y., 
1916: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  70 

May 1  40 

June 1  40 

July 1  60 

August 1  65 

September 1  70 

Delhi  Co-operative  Dairy  Company,  1916;  3%  milk  (allied 

with  Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Company)  : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  36 

May 121 

June 1  08 


Mutual  McDermott  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Burke,  Franklin  county, 
N.  Y.,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  85 

February 1  76 

March 1  60 

April 1  60 

May 1  30 

June 1  25 

July 1  36 

August 1  46    • 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Co.,  contract  at  Malone,  N.  Y., 

1916: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  60 

May 1  30 

June 1  26 

July 1  40 

August 1  46 

September 1  60 

The  contract  was  made  and  signed  as  follows : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  40 

May 1  10 

June 1  06 

July 1  30 


But  it  was  increased  as  above  by  the  Company. 


.19< 

The  Malone  contract  difltera  from  the  Richmondville  contracts 
given  above  principally  in  this  provision:  "Second:  The  first 
party  agrees  to  pay  in  addition  to  stated  prices  3  cents  a  point 
per  hundred  pounds  for  butter  fat  from  3.8  io6%.  There  will  be 
a  deduction  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent 
below  3.8." 

Beake's  Dairy  Company,  E.  Freetown,  Cortland  county,  1916: 

GradeB 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  45 

May 1  35 

June 1  25 

July 1  40 

Grade  G  10  cents  less. 

Brown  and  Bailey  Condensed  Milk  Company,  Big  Flats,  Che- 
mung county,  3.8  milk,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April...   $1  56 

ivfiiy 1  35 

June 1  25 

July 1  40 

Chemung  Valley  Condensing  Company,  formerly  Newark  Milk 

and  Cream  Company,  North  Chemung: 

Per 
40>quart  can 

AprU $1  20 

May 1  00 

June 1  10 

July 1  10 

August 1  25 

September 1  40 

Fairfield  Dairy  Company,  Montclair,  X.  J.,  prices  on  farm 
railroad  platform  in  Tioga  county,  grade  A,  raw.  New  Jersey 
requirements;  1916,  April,  May,  Jime,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 33  1/3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  above  Borden's  actual 
prices,  with  butter  fat  teet 

(Note. — ^These  producers  were  required  to  have  special  barn  equipment  for 
flterilizlng  utensils,  etc.) 
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Alexander  Campbell  Milk  Co.  prioes  at  OanckM*,  "S.  Y.,  B  milk, 

testing  3.7.    1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  32 

May 1  07 

June 1  01 

July 1  27 

August 1  43 

September 1  S2 

Three  cents  additional  for  each  pound  of  butter  fat  above  3.7.  Five  oents 
additional  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  for  all  milk  showing  a  bacterial  count 
not  exceeding  40,000  per  oubio  oenlameter. 

Martin's  Tioga  Dairy,  Tioga  Center,  N.  T.,  alleged  Borden's 
long  haul  price,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  61 

May 1  86 

June 1  80 

July 1  66 

Ddivered  at  Btation. 

Levy  Smith  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  prices  paid  at  Tioga  Center^ 

N.  Y.,1916: 

Per  ewt. 

January $1  84 

February  1-15 1  79 

February  l&-a». 1  75 

March  1-16 1  74 

April 1  55 

May 1  30 

June 1  24 

July 1  53 

August 1  50 

S^ember 1  78 

No  butter  fat. 

Newark  Milk  and  Cream  Oompany,  Ashland,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Wright  called  and  testified :  '^  I  am  manager  of  this  oreamery. 
This  company  does  not  pay  a  uniform  price  in  all  their  stations. 
It  is  this  way.  I  think  they  have  a  plant  somewhere  where  they 
have  to  ehtim  very  largely  and  wliere  fliey  have  to  make  lome 
cheese  and  I  think  they  go  there  and  are  candid  about  it  and  say, 
*  Now,  we  expect  to  make  butter  here  and  cheese  here  a  great  deal 
of  the  time.  Part  of  the  time  we  may  have  to  ship  milk.'  Of 
course,  this  is  from  conversations  that  I  have  heard  and  not  from 
any  positive  knowledge,  but  I  think  they  have  such  places.    I  can 
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give  you  the  prices  paid  at  Ashland  in  January,  February,  March, 
April  and  May.    They  are  as  follows: 

Per 
quart 

January 03876 

February 0362 

March 03625 

April 03 

May 02626 

These  were  the  prices  received  for  my  milk.  They  paid  all  other 
patrons  at  this  plant  at  the  same  price.  They  lease  this  plant  of 
us.    I  am  the  practical  owner  of  the  plant." 

Brown  &  Bailey,  Big  Flats,  Chemung  county,  1916 : 

Per  100 
pounds 

April $1  60 

May 1  20 

June 1  16 

July 1  40 

August 1  66 

September 1  66 

Mr.  Mindthorin  testifies:  "The  Brown  &  Bailey  Company 
leased  this  plant  of  the  Chemung  Valley  Dairy  Products  Com- 
pany, That  was  a  dairymen's  concern.  When  the  Brown  & 
Bailey  Company  put  out  these  prices  a  lot  of  us  met  with  them. 
They  said  they  would  pay  us  more  if  they  could.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  did  advance  these  prices  as  follows : 

Per  100 
pounds 

April $1  30 

May 1  36 

June 1  26 

July 1  40 

We  had  no  written  contract. 

Sayre  Creamery  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  Sayre,  Pa.,  price 
paid  Mr.  Pembleton  of  Tioga  Center  for  separated  butter  fat, 
1916: 

Per 
pound 

April $  36 

May 34 

June 32 
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Mr.  Pembleton  testifies:  "  I  have  on  an  average  from  3V^  to 
4  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  every  100  pounds  of  milk.  I  keep  the 
skim  milk  and  use  it  for  stock  raising.  I  figure  the  skim  milk  is 
worth  25  cents  for  each  can  of  85  pounds  for  stock  and  hogs.  It 
is  worth  at  least  30  cents  a  can." 

During  the  same  period  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Company 
bought  cream  at  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  in  the  adjoining  county  for 
29  cents  per  pound  of  butter  fat. 

F.  W.  Jansen  of  Hoboken.    Prices  at  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y., 

as  testified  to  by  George  II.  Graves  of  Whitney's  Point,  grade  A, 

raw,  shipped  direct  by  rail,  1916 : 

Per  can 
of  40 
quarts 

January $1  60 

February 1  55 

March 1  60 

April 1  23 

May 1  15 

June 97 

July 1  19 

August 1  33 

September 1  40 

(Minutes,  Volume  2,  page  985.) 

Clover-Dale   Company's  price   paid   Thomas   Gahagan,    1916, 

Binghamton : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  50 

M&y 1  20 

June 1  10 

July 1  30 

August : 1  80 

September 1  86 

October 1  95 

November 2  05 

December 2  05 

Broome  County  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Binghamton,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  90 

February 1  85 

March 1  75 

April 1  50 

May 1  10 

June 1  25 

July 1  65 

August 1  70 

September 1  70 

October 1  95 

November 2  05 

t)ecember 2  05 
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Mr.  Eldred  testifies  that  is  for  C  milk.  "  We  pay  10  cents  in- 
crease for  B  milk.  The  Binghamton  city  inspector  scores  the  bams. 
Our  milk  is  all  B  milk  except  from  three  farmers.  We  get  the  score 
sheets  from  the  city.  When  a  man  is  reported  to  us  as  making 
C  milk,  we  pay  him  10  cents  less  per  hundred  and  try  to  get  him 
to  fix  up  for  B  milk." 

Otto  Gruhn's  prices  at  Galena,  Chenango  coimty,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  80 

February 1  74 

March 1  68 

April 1  46 

May 1  25 

(Minutes,  pages  1221-1224.) 

Prices  paid  by  the  Hosier  Ice  Cream  Company  of  Albany  to 

Brown  &  Bailey  per  can  of  40  quarts  of  40  per  cent  cream,  1916 : 

April $13  25 

May 12  75 

June 12  50 

July 12  75 

August 13  25 

September 13  50 

October 16  00 

November 16  00 

December 16  00 

Milk 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  80 

May 1  80 

June 1  80 

July 1  80 

August *. 1  80 

September 1  80 

And  from  October  to  March  following,  $2  per  hundredweight. 

SheflSeld  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Company ;  prices  at  Stamf ordy 
N.  Y.,  paid  to  Luther  H.  Hastings  of  the  town  of  Gilboa,  1916 : 

Price 
Test     per  cwt. 

January 4.33    $2  lOJ 

February 4.30      1  99 

March 4.43      1 .98i 

April 4.2        1 .76 

May 4.2        1  41 

June 4.3        1.42J 

Dairymen  were  charged  15  cents  per  40-quart  can  for  skimmed  milk. 
Above  prices  for  bam  scoring  68  and  up.    Ten  cents  less  for  lower  score* 
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Charles  Sose^  Cobleskill,  N.  T.  Mr.  Rose  operates  a  creamery 
at  or  near  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.  Eight  patrons  drew 
milk  to  the  creamery,  Mr.  Rose  testifies :  "  I  paid  the  flat  Shef- 
field price  for  a  3.5  test;  Sheffield  flat  prioe;  took  the  milk  as  it 
was;  sold  back  skim  milk  at  15  cents  a  can.    Prices  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

April $1  40 

May. 1  40 

June. 1  30 


"  I  simply  weighed  the  milk  and  paid  them  according  to  the 
month  and  don't  make  any  test  I  get  milk  by  auto  truck  also. 
Have  a  regular  route  that  the  auto  truck  travels.  The  farmers 
bring  all  milk  to  the  roadway  and  the  truck  picks  it  up.  I  take  22 
dairies  in  this  way.  I  buy  all  that  milk  per  40  quart  can  and  pay 
different  prices  in  different  months.    Prices  as  follows,  1916 : 

Per  40 
quart  can 

March $1  60 

April 1  20 

May 1  00 

June 1  00 

Juiy 1  10 

August 1  25 

September 1  40 

"  When  I  get  the  milk  to  my  station,  I  ship  it  wherever  I  can 
flell  it.  In  June,  I  shipped  cream  to  a  man  at  Albany  named  Eddy 
who  furnishes  restaurants  in  Albany,  an  ide  cream  man.  I  sepa- 
rate it  and  make  the  skim  milk  into  pot  cheese.  In  June,  I  sold 
ten  cans  of  milk  to  Eddy  for  $1.50  per  can  of  40  quarts.  It  cost 
me  $1.10.  Cream  I  get  $13  a  40  quart  can  for,  in  June.  March, 
I  sold  milk  for  $1.56  per  can  to  the  Normanskill  Dairy  at  Albany. 
July,  I  sold  the  N^ormanskill  people  milk  at  $1.50  per  40  quart 
can.  I  also  shipped  the  Normanskill  people  a  can  of  skim  milk. 
In  January  I  sold  five  cans  of  cream  to  Brown  &  Bailey  of 
Canajoharie  at  $15  per  can  to  test  40  per  cent  butter  fat" 


Borden  Branch,  Delhi,  N.  Y. : 

1912  Total 


Jan. 

Amos 
Blake 
Hoaj? 

June 

Amos 
Blake 

Jan. 
June 

Amos 
Amos 

Jan. 
June 

Amos 
Amos 

Jan. 
June 

Amoe 
Amos 

Test 

Premium 

Contract 
Price 

price  per 
100  Rm 

6. 
6. 
6.4 

.86 
.46 
.62 

1913 

11  75 
1  76 
1  76 

12  61 
2  21 
2  30 

4.9 
6. 

.62 
.66 

1914 

1  00 
1  00 

1  62 
1  66 

6.1 
6.1 

1.00 
.60 

1916 

1  76 
1  00 

2  75 
1  60 

6.3 

4.8 

1.00 
1916 

1  76 
1  44 

2  75 

5.1 

4.7 

2  23 
1  61 

Prices  at  Black  River,  Jefferson  county. 

F.  F.  Hatch  of  New  York  city  buys  at  a  milk  station  at  Black 
River  in  Jefferson  county.  He  has  a  pasteurizing  plant  at  that  point. 
Receives  milk  from  22  dairies.  Mr.  Trenan,  the  manager,  testi- 
fied :  "  I  inspect  the  barn.  Mr.  Hatch  sends  the  score  cards  to  me 
from  New  York.  I  make  two  cards,  send  one  to  Mr.  Hatch  and 
keep  one.  I  have  been  inspecting  for  two  months,  and  before  that 
E.  W.  Haff  of  Adams  inspected  for  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York  city.  Ship  some  milk  to  Lamley  Dairy  Company  direct 
We  bottle  milk." 

Prices  to  dairsrmen.  1916,  per  100  pounds. 

January II  80 

February 1  70 

March 1  60 

April  1-16 1  60 

April  16-30 1  46 

May 1  30 

June 1  30 

July 1  40 

Mr.  Trenan. — "  We  sell  what  skim  milk  we  get  to  the  farmers  at 
10  cents  a  can.  We  dump  the  rest  of  it.  We  made  no  casein  or 
pot  cheese.    I  don't  keep  any  account  much  of  the  skim  milk." 


Mutual  McDennott  prices,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county: 

1915 

December II  60  for  3%  milk 

1916 

January $1  55  for  3%  milk 

February 1  66  for  3%  milk 

March 1  60  for  3%  milk 

April 1  40,  baaed  on  3.3%  milk 

May 1  16  for  3.3%  milk 

These  prices  were  increased  3  cents  per  hundredweight  for  each 
point  of  butter  fat. 

Tietjen  Brothers;  prices  at  Brushton,  Franklin  county,  1916; 
per  100  pounds,  without  butter  test : 

January II  86 

February 1  76 

March >  60 

April 1  50 

May 1  30 

June 1  25 

July 1  35 

August 1  45 


Aubrey  Creek  Creamery  Company,  Dundee,  Quebec,  purchased 
by  the  Fort  Covington  Company.  Mr.  Chapman  testified:  "  Our 
milk  went  to  the  Franklin  County  Creamery  Co.  Then  we  or- 
ganized a  cooperative  company  and  the  Franklin  County  Cream- 
ery Company  could  not  get  what  they  required  in  our  vicinity. 
They  have  a  condensery  at  Fort  Covington.  Then  they  went  to 
the  Aubrey  Creek  Creamery  Company  at  Dundee,  Quebec.  That 
was  operated  by  a  Mr.  Curry  and  they  arranged  with  him  to  buy 
all  milk  that  came  into  that  place  at  $1.30  per  hundred  net,  and 
paid  Mr.  Curry  15  cents  per  hundred  for  taking  it  in  and  cooling 
it,  and  it  costs  5  cents  a  hundred  to  draw  it  to  Fort  Covington, 
N.  T.  Their  price  for  May  milk  was  $1.20  per  hundredweight 
to  our  people  at  their  station  in  North  Bangor.  The  milk  from 
the  province  of  Quebec  did  not  go  to  North  Bangor,  but  to  Fort 
Covington,  and  they  had  to  pay  $2.50  a  day  for  a  consular  certi- 
ficate every  day  besides.  The  farmer  here  has  to  suffer  because 
of  a  lack  of  tariff  on  these  products.  The  Fort  Covington  Cream- 
ery Company  is  really  paying  a  higher  price  in  Canada  than  they 
are  here." 
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Comperiaon  of  prices  in  Franklin  eounty,  January,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

Franklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bangor II  75 

Mutual  Cream  Co.,  at  Burke 1  75 

Franklin  Creamery  Co..  at  Fort  Covington 1  70 

Sheffield  Farms,  at  Malone 1  75 

1915 

August.         Franklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  Bangor 1  25 

Mutual  Cream  Co.,  at  Burke 1  40 

Sheffield  Farms,  at  Makme 1  40 

September.    Franklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bangor 1  35 

Mutual  Cream  Ca,  at  Burke ^ 1  50 

Franklin  Oeamery  Co.,  at  Fort  Covington -  1  35 

Sheffield  Farms,  at  Malone 1  50 

October.        Franklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bangor 1  50 

Mutual  Cream  Co.,  at  Burke 1  70 

Franklin  Creamery  Co..  at  Fort  Covington 1  45 

Slveffield  Farms,  at  Malone 1  75 

November.    Fninklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bangor 1  65 

Mutual  Cream  Co.,  at  Burke 1  85 

Franklin  Creamery  Co.,  at  Fort  Covington 1  55 

Sheffield  Farms,  at  Malone 1  85 

December.    Franklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bangor 1  85 

Mutual  Cream  Co.,  at  Burke 1  85 

Franklin  Creamery  Co..  at  Fort  Covington 1  65 

Sheffield  Farms,  at  Malone 1  85 

Seminole  Condensed  Milk  Company,  Holland  Patent,  prices, 
1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January , 11  80 

February 1  75 

Maroh 1  68 

April 1  45 


Prices  paid  Fred  Deck  of  Marcy  by  a  milk  distributor  in  the 
city  of  Utica,  1916,  $1.60  iper  100  pounds,  average,  throughout 
the  year. 

H.  T.  Martinson  of  New  York,  prices  paid  at  Hcdland  Patent, 
1&16: 

Per  cwt. 

January 11  96 

February 1  82 

March 1  64 

April 1  62 

May 1  27 

June 1  21 


(Minntefl,  page  3641.) 
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Harlem  Dairy  Products  Company,  prices  at  CSinton,  N.  Y. : 

Per  cwt. 

1916.   October II  75 

November 1  85 

December 1  86 

1916.   January 1  76 

February 1  75 

March 1  65 

April 1  45 

May 1  25 

June 1  20 

July 1  35 

August 1  50 

September 1  60 

When  delivered  at  Clinton  station.    At  the  Paris  Hill  Creamery 

the  price  is  6  cents  per  lOG  pounds  less  than  the  Clinton  prices. 

The  Paris  Hill  station  milk  is  separated  and  manufactured  into 

cheese,  except  what  is  brought  to  Clinton. 

Levy  Dairy  Company,  prices  at  Bartlett,  N.  Y.,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  49 

May 1  24 

June 118 

July 1  34 

August 1  50 

Model  Dairy  Company,  Greenway,  "K.  Y.,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

January II  80 

February 1  75 

March 1  65 

April 1  50 

May 1  40  cooled  50  degrees  or  below, 

1  30  otherwise. 
June 1  30  cooled  50  degrees  or  below* 

1  20  otherwise. 
July 1  40  cooled  50  degrees  or  below* 

1  30  otherwise. 


Mr.  Carver  testifies,  about  one-half  of  the  patrons  get  the  10 
cents  for  cooling. 

Dairymen's   Cheese  Factory  prices  in  Westmoreland,  Oneida 
county,  paid  Mr.  Fleming,  1916,  no  test: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  49 

May 1  33 

June 1  27 
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Price  paid  by   Matti   Brothers'    Liniburger   Cheese  Factory, 
Oneida  county,  N",  Y.,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  49 

May 1  34 

June 1  18 


Middle  States  Creamery  Company,  Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  1916: 

Per 
40-quart  can 

January  1-15 $1  66 

January  16-31 1  50 

February 1  46 

March 1  40 

April 1  25 

May 1  15 

June 1  05 

July 1  15 

August 1  30 


Lloyd's  Daily  Company,  Verona  Station;  prices,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January II  80 

February 1  80 

March 1  65 

April 1  50 

May 1  35 

June 1  25 

July 1  40 

No  butter  fat  test.  ===> 

Levy  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Canisteo  Station : 

Per 

40-quart  can 

1915.  June $1  00 

July 1  10 

August 1  20 

September 1  20 

October 1  35 

November 1  46 

December 1  45 

1916.  January 1  50 

February 1  60 

March 1  45 

April 1  25 

May 1  15 

June 1  05 

July 1  15 

August 1  30 
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Beakes  Dairy  Company  at  Minetto,  prices.  Bam  score,  68; 
10  cents  less  for  lower  score;  1915 : 

Per  cwt. 

1915.  January |1  75 

February 1  65 

March 1  60 

April 1  45 

May 1  30 

June 1  30 

July 1  30 

September 1  45 

October 1  60 

December 1  80 

1916.  January 1  80 

February 1  80 

March 1  75 

April 1  60 

May 1  35 

June 1  35 

July 1  40 

August 1  56 

Queen  City  Dairy  Company,  Buffalo,  1915 : 

Base  price  for  Average 

3.8  milk  price 

1915.  October II  76  

November 1  90  $1,798 

December 1  95  1 .965 

1916.  January 1  95  1.941 

February 1  76  1.765 

March 1  70  1.638 

April 1  60,  3.5  milk         1.664 

May 1  35  1.388 

June 1  25  1.285 

July 1  35  1.384 

August 1  50  1.557 

September 1  65  

Merrell-Soule  Company,  prices  paid  at  Frewsberg,  Chautau- 
qua county.  Three  cents  a  point  for  every  point  above  and  a 
reduction  of  3  cents  for  every  point  below  the  base  price;  10  centa 
additional  for  68  barn  score : 

Per  cwt. 

1915.  September II  35  for  3.6  milk 

October 1  60  for  4.  milk 

November 1  60  for  4.  milk 

December 1  70  for  4.  milk 

1916.  January 1  70  for  4.  milk 

February  1-22 1  70  for  4  milk 

February  22-28 1  60  for  3.8  base 

March 1  60  for  3.8  base 

April 1  45  for  3.5  base 

May 1  25  for  3.5  base 
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Per  cwt. 

1915.   June $1  25  for  3.5  base 

July 1  25  to  3.5  base 

August  1-15 1  40  for  3.5  base 

August  16-31 1  50  for  3.5  base 

September 1  65  for  3.8  base 

October 1  90  fcH:  4.  base 


Mr.  Beardsley,  superintendent,  testified :  '^  Our  April  price 
was  $1.45  for  3.5  milk  delivered  at  the  plant.  Bam  score  below 
68.  3.5  base  with  3  cents  added  or  deducted  for  each  point  above 
or  below  butter  fat  test.  Borden's  price  for  April  was  $1.45  for 
3.5  milk,  B  grade.  We  paid  $1.55  for  B  grade  and  $1.45  for 
C  grade.  We  are  in  the  33  cent  freight  zona  I  would  not  say 
because  we  do  not  ship  any  liquid  milk.  In  May,  we  paid  $1.25 
for  3.5  milk,  C  grade.  In  June,  we  paid  $1.25  for  C  grade,  and 
$1.35  for  B  grada  In  July,  we  paid  the  same  price  as  June. 
This  Borden  price  is  the  published  price.  I  understand  they 
added  to  it.  In  August,  we  paid  $1.40  for  the  first  16  days,  and 
$1.60  for  the  next  sixteen  days.  Where  the  score  was  68,  we 
paid  $1.50  and  $1.60,  In  September,  our  price  was  $1.65  for  3.8 
C  grade;  $1.75  for  B  grade,  3.8  basis.  In  October,  our  price  was 
$1.&0  for  4  per  cent  milk,  C  grade,  $2  for  4  per  cent  milk  B  grade. 
A  man  delivering  us  4.4  milk  in  October,  B  grade,  will  get  $2.12. 
4.5  milk  same  grade  $2.15.  The  1st  of  September,  1915,  we  start- 
ed the  barn  score  system.  Before  that,  it  was  on  the  butter  fat 
basis.  Most  of  our  milk  was  C  grade  before  that.  Our  object  in 
establishing  the  B  grade  was  to  get  into  New  York  City  with  oar 
produce,  if  we  wanted  to  ship  any  excess.  Up  to  that  time  we  were 
never  under  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  regulations.  We  do 
not  have  to  score  more  than  40  to  get  into  New  York,  but  in  order 
to  get  the  better  conditions  and  to  be  able  to  get  nearer  the  B  grade 
product,  we  gave  the  10  per  cent,  premium  for  all  milk  that  seored 
68.  We  make  milk  powder.  The  better  the  milk,  the  better  the 
keeping  qualities." 

Mohawk  Condensery  Company  prices  at  Sherman,  Chautauqua 
county,  N.  Y.,  4  per  cent  base,  8  cents  a  point  for  each  point  abovp 
or  below  4.    Not  scored. 


■  •  •         •       • 

•  •       •    •• 

••  •       •   ••• 

•••••• 
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4  per  cent 
Per  cwt.  milk  test 

May $1  i5        4.1 

June 1  46       4.1 

July 1  45        4.2 

Augost 1  60        4.3 

September 1  80        

Test  of  the  £no8  Dairy  at  tbia  plant.     (Minutes,  page  6914.) 

Mr.  Enoe,  a  patron,  testified :  "The  average  test  in  1915  for  fivef 
months  of  the  dairies  that  went  to  this  plant  was  3.7.    Some  of  the 
milk  is  shipped  to  Philadelphia.    Most  of  it  is  coadensed.    Chau- 
tauqua county  milk  can  get  to  Philadelphia,  but  not  into  New 
York  under  present  conditions  of  traffic     Philadelphia  milk  dis- 
tributors have  collecting  plants  at  Mayville,  Hartfield  stations  and 
Summerdale.     The  Philadelphia  Health  Department   does  not 
carry  on  any  inspection.    The  Supplee  Company  is  a  Philadelphia- 
milk  concern  in  this  territory.    When  we  were  making  prices  with, 
the  Mohawk  people^  tiie  superintetndeait  of  the  Mohawk  Factory 
informed  us  that  there  was  no  use  of  our  taking  up  the  price  ques- 
tion with  the  Supplee  people;  that  the  Mohawk  Condensed  Milk 
Company  established  the  price,  and  what  they  paid  the  Supplee 
Company  would  pay.     E.  J.  Ballinger  of  Sherman  told  me  that^ 
he  had  an  arrangement  to  that  effect  with  the  Supplee  people.    He- 
said  the  Supplee  people  phoned  over  and  asked  what  price  they 
were  to  pay  for  the  ensuing  month  before  they  put  out  the  prico- 
list.    The  Supplee  people  have  stations  at  Hartfield  and  Summer- 
dale.     They  go  under  the  name  of  the  Supplee-Alderney  Dairy 
Company  and  are  located  in  Philadelphia.     The  Philadelphia 
milk  train  leaves  there  in  the  afternoon  between  three  and  four- 
o'clock  and  the  train  will  reach  Philadelphia  the  next  morning  for 
distribution." 

Harold  S.  King  of  Machias,  testified :  "  I  formerly  shipped  our- 
milk  as  baggage  to  dealers  in  Buffalo.    We  received  12,  14  and  15 
cents  per  gallon.    The  retail  price  of  milk  in  Buffalo  was  7  cents* 
per  quart.    In  that  Spring  they  raised  the  price  in  Buffalo  to  8- 
cents  per  quart.     The  dairymen  were  inclined  to  think  we  ought: 
to  have  some  part  of  the  increase,  but  they  put  the  price  down  in- 
stead of  raising  it  so  we  got  11,  13  and  15  cents  a  gallon  and  15 
cents  only  the  last  two  months  instead  of  four,  but  the  company - 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  is  now  roK>rganized.    We  do  not  ship  to*- 
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Buffalo  any  more.  We  undertook  to  find  other  companies.  There 
were  at  that  time  the  Queen  City  and  the  People's  Milk  Company, 
but  when  we  undertook  to  correspond  with  them,  they  told  us  they 
had  decided  not  to  buy  any  milk  south  of  Arcadia ;  that  our  terri- 
tory was  well  looked  after  by  the  Queen  City  and  the  milk  train 
was  gone.  The  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  had  taken  the  milk  train 
off.  The  Merrell-Soule  people  have  a  plant  at  Arcadia  and  they 
are  generally  considered  hereabouts  a  little  lower  than  the  Bordens. 
The  best  price  that  we  ever  had  was  at  Buffalo.  The  milk  com- 
panies put  their  price  just  a  little  bit  higher  than  you  can  get  at 
the  cheese  factory.  The  Queen  City  prices  in  six  months  averaged 
2%  cents  less  than  the  Sheffield  plant.     Sheffield  Farms  paid  us, 

1915,  October,  $1.80;  November,  $1.90,  and  December,  $1.90 

1916,  January,  $1.80;  February,  $1.75;  March,  $1.60.  They 
offered  25  cents  advance  in  Octx)ber,  1916." 

Hornell  Sanitary  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Greenwood  station, 
Steuben  county.    Bam  score,  68,;  10  cents  less  for  C  milk;  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April II  60 

May 1  40 

June 1  25 

July 1  25 

September 1  65 

Highest  price  winter  of  1915-16,  $1.80. 

Newark  Milk  and  Cream  Company  prices  at  Canisteo,  1916 : 

Per  cwt  Test 

January $1  70  3.4 

February 1  60  3.8 

March 1  60  4.6 

April 1  35  3.4 

June 1  20     

July 1  30     

August ' 1  50     

September 1  70     

The  above  prices  paid  Patter  Brothers. 

George  H.  Crandall,  dairyman,  near  Hornell,  testifies  that  he 
sells  his  milk  at  4  cents  a  quart  the  year  round  to  milk  sellers  in 
the  city. 

Hoag  Cheese  Factory  prices  at  Varysburg,  Wyoming  county, 
1916: 

Per  cwt. 

September $1  75 

October 2  10 
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Alexander  Campbell   Company's  prices   at  Lowville  stationj, 

1916,  Bmiik: 

Percwt. 

January II  81 

Febniary 1  76 

Maroh 171 

April 1  50 

May 1  40 

June 1  30 

July 1  40 

August 1  50 

September 1  70 

Henry  Arnstein's  prices,  Lyons  Falls  station,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  80 

February 1  80 

March 1  65 

April 1  50 

May 1  40 

June 1  30 

July 1  40 

H.  T.  Michelson's  prices  at  the  Holland  Patent  Milk  and  Cream 
station,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. ;  no  butter  test,  B  milk,  1915 : 

Percwt. 

1915.  November $2  00 

December 2  00 

1916.  January 1  95 

February 1  82 

March 1  68 

April 1  52 

May 1  27 

June 1  21 

July 1  37 

August , 1  60 

September 1  76 

Henry  Amstein's  prices  at  Remsen  Milk  and  Cream  Company 
station,  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  45 

May 1  35 

June 1  20 

July 1  35 

August 1  50 

September 1  65 

October 2  05 

November 

No  butter  fat  test. 
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Hoger  Station,  near  Bocmville)  1916 : 

Per  cwt, 

April II  40 

M^ 1  35 

June 1  30 

July 1  35 

August 1  50 

September 1  65 

Empire  State  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.,  1915  2 

Per  cwt. 

October $1  75 

November 1  85 

December 1  85 

1916.   January 1  75 

February 1  70 

March 1  60 

April 1  40 

May 1  10 

June 1  10 

July 1  30 

August 1  45 

September 1  46 

(Note. —  Flat  price  baeed  on  ZJS  milk.  Three  cents  per  100  pounds  added  or 
•deaucted  for  each  point  up  or  down.    Ten  cents  additional  for  barns  scoring  68. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  station  agent,  testified:  "In  August  the  com- 
pany wanted  more  milk  and  we  bought  milk  from  the  Burrell 
Cheese  Factory,  five  miles  from  Dolgeville.  It  was  weighed  at 
the  factory  and  brought  to  us.  Cheese  was  high  and  we  had  to 
pay  a  good  price,  $1.56  at  the  factory,  and  our  company  drew  it 
down." 

Max  Blum  prices  at  the  Middleville  Cream  Company's  Co- 
operative station.    Leased.    No  butter  fat  test.    Flat  price.    1915: 

Per  cwt. 

1916.   Aprfl II  55 

May 1  40 

June 1  30 

July 1  40 

August 1  60 

September 1  70 

October 1  90 

November 2  00 

December 2  10 

1916.  January 2  00 

February 1  90 

March 1  70 
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Modem  Dairy  Company  prices  at  St  Johnsville  Co-operative 

plant.    Leased.    1916: 

Percwt. 

April $165 

May 1  30 

June 1  20 

July 1  46 

.August 1  56 

September 1  66 

The  contract  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  as  follows: 

November $2  05 

December 2  05 

January 2  00 

February 1  95 

Marob 1  85 


Fort  Plain  Milk  Company.  John  Salzman,  called,  testified: 
"  I  live  in  Fort  Plain ;  I  am  looking  after  all  Fort  Plain  Milk 
Company's  business.  It  is  a  cooperative  corporation.  We  sdect 
the  milk  ourselvee,  send  it  to  different  places;  we  send  some  to 
Schenectady  and  to  Williams  in  Albany.  We  have  capital  stock 
paid  in  of  $17,000.  We  have  seven  plants.  All  the  stockholders 
were  dairymen.  We  have  seven  directors  and  about  160  patrons. 
The  patrons  are  not  all  stockholders.  We  have  about  130  or  140 
stockholders.  One  plant  at  Glover,  one  at  Brookman's  Comers, 
one  at  Sprout  Brook  and  one  at  Stone  Arabia.  In  the  Spring  of 
the  year,  we  put  out  a  price  for  six  months  that  we  pay  the  stock- 
holders and  everybody  else.  We  are  not  running  it  as  a  co-opera- 
tive plants  but  buying  it  flat.  The  milk  belongs  to  the  company. 
At  country  stations  it  was  10  cents  less  than  Fort  Plain  prices,  as 
shown  on  the  card.  We  have  made  a  little  money  all  along.  We 
pay  the  patrons  all  alike,  but  the  dairyman  who  hold  stock  has  had 
6  per  cent  on  his  money  right  along.  We  never -declared  more 
than  6  per  cent.  Wo  liave  got  quite  a  little  surplus  on  our  books. 
We  paid  all  our  debts  for  last  year,  $5,000  last  fall  and  $5,000  in 
August.    We  made  it  out  of  this  milk. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^It  suggests  itself  to  us  that  this  might  be  a  means 
of  seriously  hurting  the  tenant  farmer.  There  has  been  some  sug- 
gestion made  to  the  Conmiittec  that  the  operations  of  your  com- 
pany where  the  owners  of  the  farm  owned  the  stock  and  the  tenan^ 
did  not,  were  to  the  detriment  of  the  tenant  farmer. 
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Mr.  Salzman, — The  Farm  Bureau  people  have  been  looking  into 
rchat  and  after  they  understood  it,  they  felt  a  good  deal  IkHer 
about  it.  Our  debt  is  paid  now  and  we  propose  in  the  future  to 
give  them  all  there  is  in  it  and  just  take  the  dividends  on  the  in- 
vestment. In  August,  we  sold  Brown  &  Bailey  40  cans  for  $67.50 
and  45  cans  for  $74.25.  The  difference  in  price  is  made  wien  we 
deliver  it  and  when  they  drew  it.  The  $67.50  is  for  cans  they 
drew  from  the  station  at  Fort  Plain.  They  came  to  the  station 
and  got  45  cans  which  were  invoiced  to  them  at  $67.50.  We  also 
drew  45  cans  to  them  ourselves  from  Stone  Arabia.  We  had  no 
contract  with  Brown  &  Bailey.  When  they  needed  some,  they  got 
it.  They  paid  so  much  a  can.  That  is,  they  were  paying  us  nearly 
$2  per  100  pounds  then  for  milk.  We  sold  the  skim  milk  to  Max 
Blum  to  make  bakers'  cheese.  We  make  the  cheese  for  him.  We 
sold  him  5,500  pounds  of  skim  miUc  for  $13.75  in  August  Au- 
gust 3l8t  we  sold  Jetter  60  cans  of  milk  for  $96  f.  o.  b.  Fort 
Plain.  Two  cans  of  40  per  cent  cream,  $30  each ;  2  cans  of  20 
per  cent,  cream,  $15.  On  September  2nd  we  sold  60  cans  of  milk 
to  the  Modem  Dairy  Company  for  $85. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^If  you  have  made  these  profits  in  your  company, 
$5,000  a  year,  say,  I  don't  see  why  part  of  that  has  not  come  out 
of  the  tenant  farm. 

Mr.  Salzman. — ^Why  it  certainly  has,  and  it  comes  out  of  all  of 
them,  but  if  they  have  stock  in  it  I  don't  see  as  it  is  any  different. 
We  put  the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  and  it  is  the 
stockholders'  money  and  their  stock  is  worth  so  much  mora  The 
stockholders  have  had  the  benefit  before,  but  after  this  the  tenants 
will,  too.    Our  prices  for  September  are  $1,60  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And  you  are  really  getting  about  $2  from  Brown 
&  Bailey. 

Mr.  Salzman. —  Well,  pretty  near  that,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Of  course,  these  farms  are  largely  occupied  by 
tenant  farmers  on  shares. 

Mr,  Salzman. —  There  are  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And  if  this  practice  persisted  long  enough  it  would 
make  every  tenant  farmer  avoid  the  neighborhood,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Salzman. —  No,  sir ;  oh,  no ;  our  debt  is  paid  now.  From 
now  on  they  share  in  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  mean  you  are  not  going  to  try  to  make  large 
profits  any  longer  ? 

Mr.  Salzman. —  Our  debt  is  paid. 

Mr.  Ward.— What? 

Mr.  Salzman. —  Our  debt  is  paid.  We  don't  owe  anyone  any 
money.  We  will  put  in  the  price  next  month  of  $2.10  and  the 
tenant  gets  just  as  much  as  the  man  who  owns  the  farm. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Your  July  price  was  $1.20  per  100  pounds  flat. 
Borden's  July  price  was  $1.25  per  100  pounds  for  3.3  milk.  Your 
June  price  was  $1.05  per  100  pounds,  and  Borden's  June  price 
was  paid  at  $1.09.  Your  price  for  May  was  $1.10,  and  Borden's 
price  for  B  milk  3.3  was  $1.15.  Your  price  for  April  was  $1.30 
for  100  pounds  and  Borden's  price  was  $1.40  per  too  pounds. 

Mr.  Salzman. —  Yea.  I  was  selling  our  milk  to  Brown  &  Bailey 
at  Canajoharie.  They  take  all  of  our  surplus.  They  are  to  give 
us  $2.10  per  40-quart  can  through  October.  I  have  had  no  talk  with 
them  about  what  they  should  pay  for  November  or  December. 
When  we  started  our  company  owed  $10,000  and  we  put  in  $5,000 
for  repairs.  We  paid  the  $10,000  mortgage  and  all  our  debts. 
We  made  $10,000  on  $18,000  of  stock.    We  handle  a  lot  of  milk." 

Central  Dairy  Company's  prices  at  Randall,  Montgomery 
coimty,  1915: 

Per  cwt. 

October $1  65 

November 1  70 

December 1  70 

1916.   January 1  80 

February 1  70 

March 1  60 

April 1  40 

May 1  30 

June 1  20 

July 1  30 

August 1  45 

September 1  60 
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Prices  paid  by  Charles  M.  Smith  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  1915 : 

Percwt. 

April II  25 

May 1  00 

June 1  00 

July 1  00 

August 1  25 

September 1  36 

October 1  75 

November 1  80 

December 1  80 

1916.   January 1  80 

February 1  70 

March 1  60 

April 1  30 

M  ay 1  10 

June 1  05 

July 1  20 

August 1  60 

September 1  60 

LaGrange  Creamery  Association,  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y.,  butter 
fat  prices,  1916: 

AiMil 37  cents  per  pound 

May 33  cents  per  pound 

June 32  cents  per  pound 

July 33  cents  per  pound 

August 34  cents  per  pound 

September 35  cents  per  pound 

October 37  cents  per  pound 

Locust  Farms  Company  prices  at  Verbank  shipping  station, 

Dutchess  county,  1916 : 

Percwt. 

April $2  06 

M  ay 181 

June 1  75 

July 1  96 

August 2  12 

September 2  21 

These  prices  are  for  5  per  cent  milk.  Mr.  Olmsted  testifies:  ''Three  cents 
is  taken  off  these  prices  for  each  point  below  5  per  cent  butter  fat.  Most  of 
our  dairies  average  3.6  and  3.8  per  cent.  The  bams  are  scored.    No  C  milk." 

Mutual  McDermott  Dairy   Corporation  prices  at  Millbrook, 

Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  for  3.3  milk,  1916 : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  40 

May 1  15 

June 1  09 

July 1  35 

August 1  61 

September 1  60 


a 


8 


O 
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Albwt  0.  OgdoDy  retail  milk  dealer  in  Middletown,  pricee  paid 
dairymen,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

April II  70 

May 1  40 

June 1  25 

July 1  60 

August 1  76 

September 1  86 

Price  based  on  3.8  per  cent  milk.  Three  cents  deducted  or  added  for  each 
point  of  butter  fat  Mbcrre  BJ8  per  cent. 

Levy  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Edmeston,  1916 : 

Percent 

April II  39 

May 114 

June 1  08 

July 1  34 

August 1  60 

September 1  59 

Ten  cents  added  for  the  first  three  months. 

Standard  Dairy  Company  prices,  Moravia,  Cayuga  county, 
N.  Y.,  1916: 

Per  40 
quart  can 

January II  50 

Pebruaiy 1  45 

March 1  40 

April 1  25 

May 1  10 

June 1  05 

July 1  15 

August 1  28 

September 1  40 

Brighton  'Place  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Metcalfe,  N.   Y. 
E.  S.  Cogswell,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified; 

"  I  am  manager  of  the  Brighton  Place  Dairy  Company's  milk 
and  cream  plant  at  Metcalfe.  Metcalfe  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Oswego.  We  have  an  established  price  that  we  pay  on  contract. 
We  got  about  150  dairies.  We  pay  the  same  price  to  all.  We  are 
paying  a  higher  price  per  100  pounds  during  the  winter  months, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  paid  the  higher  price  we  raised  the  test. 
Prices,  1916 :  April,  $1.60  per  hundredweight,  3.8  per  cent  butter 
fat;  May,  $1.30,  3.8  per  cent.  We  had  to  pay  the  transportation 
on  the  goods  at  Metcalfe  and  at  Eochester  it  was  delivered  f .  o.  b. 
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In  May,  at  the  Brighton  plant,  we  paid  $1.36  per  100  pounds  of 
3.8  milk  with  a  deduction  of  three  cents  for  each  point  below  3.8. 
The  May  price  at  Metcalfe  was  $1.25  per  hundredweight  of  3.6 
butter  fat. 

Mr.  Ward. —  If  we  take  off  three  points  from  the  3.8  we  take 
off  six  cents 

Mr.  Cogswell. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  brings  the  Brighton  price  of  $1.30  down  to 
$1.24? 

Mr.  Cogswell. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward.— While  in  Metcalfe  you  paid  $1.25  for  3.6  milk, 
which  was  one  cent  more  than  you  were  paying  for  3.6  milk  in 
Rochester. 

Mr.  Cogswell. —  That  is  right.  That  left  3.6  milk  at  Brighton 
$1.24  for  May,  and  3.6  milk  at  Metcalfe  $1.25  for  May.  Our 
October  price  for  3.8  milk  at  Metcalfe  is  $2,  and  our  October 
price  at  Brighton  is  $2.15  for  4.0  milk;  and  our  October  price  at 
Metcalfe  is  $2  for  3.8  milk. 

Big  Elm  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Avon,  Monroe  county,  $1.86 
per  100  pounds  f .  o.  b.  Rochester,  throughout  the  year. 

Prices  received  by  Frank  D.  Cullinan,  dairyman  at  Avon,  from 
Rochester  milk  dealers.    Mr.  Cullinan  testified : 

"  I  sell  my  milk  by  the  year,  ship  it  to  peddlers  in  Rochester. 
Four  cents  for  six  months  and  four  and  one-half  cents  for  six 
months.  I  have  to  pay  the  freight  to  Rochester;  it  costs  about 
one  and  one-half  cents  a  gallon." 

McLaury  Farm  prices,  Otsego  county. 

Charles  D.  McLaury,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  We  have  got  2,980  acres  of  land  between  Milford  and  Oneonta 
on  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
cows.  We  have  a  milk  station  on  the  farm.  We  only  ship  our  own 
milk  from  our  own  station ;  we  do  not  buy  any.  We  sell  our  milk 
to  the  Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Company.  We  have  some 
registered  cattle,  but  principally  grades.     Had  all  thoroughbreds 
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once,  but  don't  have  so  many  now.  We  have  been  selling  our  milk 
for  eight  years,  shipping  direct.  Our  farms  are  operated  in  ten 
parcels.  We  do  not  use  the  tenant  system ;  we  hire  the  help  and 
work  them  ourselves.  My  son  and  brother  and  I  are  in  partner- 
ship. We  have  a  central  receiving  station  on  farm  No.  2,  half 
way  between  Milford  and  Portlandville;  we  built  it  ourselves;  we 
have  a  separator  in  there  and  can  make  cheese  or  butter.  The 
station  cost  to  build  and  equip  about  $2,000.  It  has  been  inspected 
and  certified  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
They  gave  us  96  per  cent  score  last  time  on  bams,  equipment  and 
everything.  We  have  no  written  contract  with  the  Sheffield  Farms 
people.  We  just  send  them  down  the  milk  and  every  30  days  they 
send  us  a  check  for  it.  I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  get 
for  our  milk  this  month.  We  ship  it  in  4:0-quart  cans.  We  cool 
it  down  to  45.  It  is  brought  from  the  farms  at  50.  Then  we  put 
it  in  the  cans  and  ship  it  to  New  York,  I  don't  know  what  the 
Sheffield  Farms  are  doing  with  our  milk  now,  but  they  at  one  time 
had  a  contract  with  one  or  two  hospitals  in  New  York  and  it  went 
direct  to  those  hospitals.  The  hospitals  sent  their  doctors  up  here 
and  went  through  our  plant  and  had  our  cows  tested  and  so  on, 
before  they  accepted  it.  All  our  cows  on  these  ten  farms  have  been 
tubercular  tested.  We  are  selling  our  milk  for  grade  B ;  we  don't 
call  it  certified  milk. 

"  Our  milk  averaged  $1.75  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year.  That  was  January  to  July.  We  have  no 
contract  now.  The  first  two  or  three  years  we  did  business  with 
them  we  had  a  verbal  agreement.  We  got  fifteen  cents  a  hundred- 
weight above  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  quotations.  We  ship 
all  the  year  'round. 

"  Of  course,  we  have  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  this 
shipping  station  and  the  help  in  it  so  that  the  price  we  receive  for 
our  milk  is  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  station  in  shape  acceptable  to 
the  New  York  health  authorities.  The  $1.75  under  that  situation 
is  not  high ;  it  is  low.  However,  we  are  satisfied  with  that  price. 
If  we  were  not,  we  would  not  accept  it.  They  furnish  the  cans. 
We  have  never  had  a  can  of  milk  condemned  nor  a  can  thrown 
out  since  we  shipped  to  New  York.  We  shipped  to  Washington 
quite  a  little  while  but  we  find  New  York  a  more  satisfactory 
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market.  We  get  our  pay  regularly  and  w&  are  aatis&ed  -with  it. 
The  highest  we  shipped  in  the  seven  months  was  90  cans^  and  the 
lowest  55  cans  per  day.  I  can  tell  you  what  onr  checks  came  to 
for  the  seven  mantha, 

January $2,725  00 

February 2,476  00 

March 3,104  00 

Apri] ; 3,51900 

May 3,509  00 

June 3,239  00 

July 2,891  00 

The  station  labor  is  fairly  charged  at  140  a  month,  besideB  the  board. 

"  We  run  a  store  and  buy  our  stuff  at  wholesale  and  I  figure  at 
wholesale  prices  it  costs  me  about  $1.97  a  week  for  board  per  head. 
That  is  the  actual  cost  of  food.  The  labor  of  a  man  and  his  wife  is 
not  included  or  lodging.  Probably  that  should  be  figured  at  $15 
a  month,  so  that  the  labor  would  cost  us,  in  the  station,  $68  a 
month.  That  should  be  taken  out  of  the  receipts  to  cover  statioD 
labor.    I  know  what  I  paid  out  for  labor  for  that  milk,  as  follows: 

January 1840  00 

February 890  00 

March 990  00 

April 1,090  00 

May 1,09000 

June 1,090  00 

July 1 ,  270  00 

August 1,100  00 

Grain 

January $682  10 

January 265  90 

January 265  07 

February 692  50 

February 605  00 

March 141  00 

March 64  00 

April 162  00 

April 668  50 

April 277  00 

May 736  00 

May 200  00 

June 713  00 

June 162  00 

July 672  00 

Our  investment,  land,  equipment  and  stock  will  be  worth  190,000. 

"  The  fertilization  by  manure  will  just  about  pay  for  deprecia- 
tion of  buildings  and  farm.  We  do  not  figure  our  labor  in  the 
labor  cost.  We  didn't  pay  any  income  tax  in  1915;  we  didn't 
show  up  enough  so  we  had  to  pay  any  t-ax," 
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One  Farmer^s  Views 

Mr.  McLaury. —  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  if  you  want  me 
to  tell  you.  The  State  sent  out  men  a  few  months  ago  and  I  went 
myself  some  of  the  time  to  try  to  tell  the  people  how  to  get  $2  for 
$1  and  how  they  could  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  they  were 
growing  one,  and  how  they  could  get  two  ears  of  com  where  ihey 
were  getting  one,  and  they  knew  aU  that  before,  but  if  the  State 
had  sent  out  men  telling  them  where  they  could  sell  their  products 
to  better  advantage  instead  of  trying  to  teach  them  to  raise  so  much 
that  they  couldn't  sell,  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  for 
the  farmer,  and  if  this  Committee  now  can  tell  us  as  farmers 
how  we  can  dispose  of  our  product  to  better  advantage,  we  will  be 
very  much  pleased  and  thank  you  very  much,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  something. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  something  further.  The  great  trouble  is, 
everybody  else  has  got  a  commission*  The  railroad  has  got  a  com- 
mission and  they  go  on  and  figure  up  so  much  for  equipment,  wear 
and  tear  and  expense  and  labor,  and  then  they  say,  you  can  raise 
your  freight  tariff  to  such  a  price  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  The 
farmer  hasn't  any  commission.  If  you  will  appoint  a  conamission 
to  handle  the  milk  product  for  us  farmers  and  fix  the  price  so  we 
can  make  a  profit  the  same  ad  other  corporations,  we  will  be  satis- 
fied and  you  will  be  doing  us  a  great  favor.  We  will  appreciate 
that.  We  will  raise  the  products  for  you.  You  haven't  got  to  tell 
us  how  to  grow  com  or  grow  oats  or  make  milk ;  we  know  how  to 
begin  with.  We  have  been  at  it  from  the  cradle  up  and  that  is 
where  the  State  is  on  the  wrong  end  of  it.  If  you  will  tell  us 
what  to  do  with  the  stuff  we  raise,  that  is  where  we  are  up  against 
it 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  you  consider  the  problem  one  of  marketing  ? 

Mr.  McLaury. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  think,  perhaps,  this  Committee  has  reached  the 
same  conclusion  that  the  remedy  must  come  through  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  methods  of  marketing.  Of  course,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  State  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  at  a 
reasonable  price  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
and  country,  too. 


Mr.  McLaury. —  Our  farms  are  producing  too  mucli.  We  are 
making  too  mudi  milk.  Consequently,  we  have  to  have  a  bigger 
outlet  for  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Milk  is  scarce  to-day. 

Mr.  McLaury.  — Then  make  a  commission  and  fix  the  price. 
If  it  is  scarce  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  that 
market. 

Then  if  you  you  will  educate  the  farmers  so  that  they  can 
organize,  form  organizations  like  the  Grange,  and  buy  the  feed  as 
cheap  as  any  other  man. 

Phoenix  Cheese  Company  prices  at  West  Exeter,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  limburger  cheese,  Swiss  cheese,  neuf- 
chatel  cheese,  pot  cheese  and  Gouda  cheese.  W.  Frank  Stewart 
testified : 

"  Gouda  cheese  is  not  quite  so  hard  at  Edam ;  weighs  seven  or 
eight  pounds,  made  of  whole  milk ;  takes  about  twelve  pounds  of 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  Gouda  cheese.  Ours  are  shipped  to  New 
York  and  from  there  to  South  Africa.  It  takes  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  limburger.  It  may  run  as  high 
as  ten  pounds.  It  t^es  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  of  milk  to  make 
a  pound  of  Swiss  cheese.  We  buy  by  the  hundred.  Our  prices 
were  as  follows,  we  make  the  price  the  first  of  the  month  and  post 
it  in  the  factory: 

Per  cwt 

1916.   April II  45 

May 1  20 

June 1  20 

July 1  25 

August 1  45 

September 1  55 

"  l^hat  is  a  flat  price  without  any  butter  fat  test  or  dairy  score. 
This  price  is  for  milk  delivered  at  the  station.' 
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COMPAEATIVE  PeICES 

Merrell-Soule  Company's  prices  for  five  years  at  Arcade,  Wyom- 
ing county,  and  Frewsburg,  Cattaraugus  county: 


MERRELL-SOULE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Food  Products 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  give  you  below  the  prices  paid  by  our  Company  for  the  last  five  years  to 
the  farmers  from  whom  we  purchased  milk  in  the  State  of  New  York.  These 
prices  are  the  prices  actually  returned  to  the  farmers  regardless  of  whether 
the  milk  was  delivered  at  our  plant  by  them,  or  whether  it  was  hauled  in  by 
our  own  teams.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  98  per  cent,  of  the  milk  was  hauled 
in  by  our  teams  and  15  cents  cwt.  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
hauling.  Therefore,  considering  the  milk  as  delivered  by  the  farmers  15  centfi 
should  be  added  to  the  prices  given  below. 

In  June,  1915,  we  began  paying  a  premium  of  10  cents  cwt.  for  milk  from 
bams  scoring  68  or  better.  This  premium  is  included  in  the  average  prices 
given  below.  At  two  of  our  plants  we  were,  during  practically  this  entire 
period,  purchasing  the  milk  on  a  flat  basis  and  at  two  on  a  butterfat  basis* 
The  figures  given  below  are  the  actual  prices  paid  for  the  milk,  although  at 
plants  where  we  were  buying  on  a  butterfat  basis  some  of  the  the  farmers,  of 
course,  got  less  and  others  more  than  the  prices  stated. 

We  trust  that  these  figures  are  the  figures  you  desire  for  your  report. 

1912  1913  1914  1915  1916 

anuapy $1.70  $1,797  $1,743  $1.70  $1.76 

ebruary....  1.60  1.70  1.50  1.60  1.75    Jan.  31  to  Feb.  20 

1.65    Feb.  21  to  Feb.  28 

March 1.346  1.496  1.40  1.457  1.626 

April 1.30  1.354  1.195  1.25.  1.476 

Nlay 1.143  1.176  1.093  1.25  1.226 

June 1.00  1.154  1.05  1.29  1.228 

July 1.20  1.255  1.20  1.301  1.229 

August 1.299  1.304  1.248  1.316  1.431 

September...  1.403  1.458  1.45  1.311  1.50 

October 1.55  1.66  1.603  1.62  2.241 

November...  1.774  1.814  1.705  1.624  2.327 

December....  1.812  1.827  1.708  1.724  2.323 

Yours  truly, 

MERRELL^OULE  CO., 

(Signed)    0.  F.  Soule, 

Treasurer. 

R  H.  Stevens  Company's  prices  at  West  Danby  shipping  sta- 
tion, 1915: 

Per  can  of 
40  quarts 

January $1  55 

February 1  45 

March 1  35 

April 1  10 

M  ay 1  00 

June 1  00 

July 1  10 

August 1  20 

September 1  35 

October : 1  50 

November 1  70 

December 1  70 
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Cooperative  milk  station  prices  at  Adams  Center,  Jefferson 
county,  N.  Y. ;  station  now  operated  by  Libby-McNeil  Company : 


Prices  paid  per  cwt. 

1911  1912  1913 

January $1.75  1187  $176 

February 157  181  175 

March 134  151  153 

April 1  10  1  40  1  47 

May 104  128  141 

June 99  1  16  1  25 

July 1  11  1  34  1  40 

August 129  1  4«  100 

September.. 134  146  180 

October 168  168  180 

November 182  184  190 

December 187  199  190 


1914 
$1  86 


85 
60 
25 
20 
26 


1  30 


40 
60 
70 
80 
90 


1916 
$1  80 


60 
60 
35 
30 
30 
45 
45 
46 
65 
68 
85 


1916 
$1  86 


70 
60 
45 
40 
36 


$1  40      $1  66      $1  63      $1  66      $1  54 


Seminole  Oondensary,  Holland  Patent^  N.  Y. : 

1913  1914  1915 

January $2  00  $190  $196 

February 185        180  190 

March 176        180  180 

April 181        175  158 

W^y 168        160  130 

June 158        140  124 

July 168        155  140 

August 174        170  156 

September 1  81        1  86  1  65 

October 185        190  180 

November 195  2  00  190 

December 1  95  2  05  1  95 


1916 
$1  80 


1  75 

1  68 

1  45 

1  35 

1  25 

1  45 

EXHIBIT  NO.  96 
Pbice  Paid  Per  Hundbed  Pounds  Milk  by  McDermott  Dairy  Company 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  From  April  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  1911,  and  by  The 
State  School  Dairy  Industry  From  January  1,  1912,  to  July  1, 1916. 


January,  1907 

January,  1908 $2  00 

January,  1909 1  75 

January,  1910 2  00 

January,  1911 2  10 

January,  1912 1  797 

January,  1913 1  853 

January,  1914 •  1  874 

January,  1915 1  883 

January,  1916 1  869 


February,  1907 

February,  1908 $1  80 

February,  1909 1  76 

February,  1910 1  90 

February,  1911 1  80 

February,  1912 2  212 

February,  1913 1  49 

February,  1914 1  741 

February,  1915 1  787 

February,  1916 1  777 


B 


o 

■§ 


a 


;2 


y< 
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March,  1907. 
March,  1908. 
March,  1909. 
March,  1910. 
March,  1911. 
March,  1912. 
March,  1913. 
March,  1914. 
March,  1915. 
March,  1916. 


April, 
April, 
April, 
April, 
April, 
April, 
April, 
April, 
April, 
April, 

May, 
May, 
May, 
May, 

May, 

May, 
May, 
May, 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 

1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


June,  1907 . 
June,  1908. 
June,  1909 . 
June,  1910 . 
June,  1911 . 
June,  1912 . 
June,  1913 . 
June,  1914 . 
June,  1915 . 
June,  1916. 


Juty, 
July, 
Jtdy, 

July, 
Jufy, 

ft: 

Jufy, 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


Exhibit  No,  96 —  (Continued) 

August,  1907. 
August,  1908 . 
August,  1909 . 
August,  1910. 
August,  1911 . 
August,  1912 . 
August,  1913 . 
August,  1914 . 
August,  1915 . 
August,  1916 . 


1  60 

1  55 

1  60 

1  55 

1  60 

1  608 

1  693 

1  714 

1  70 

1  20 

1  20 

1  20 

1  40 

i'349 

1  526 

1  376 

1  363 

1  47 

1  05 

1  05 

1  05 

1  15 

■  1*247 

1  276 

1  24 

1  164 

1  226 

T  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  10 

1  104 
1  126 
1  083 
1  068 
1  177 

1  10 
1  10 
1  10 
1  20 


1  249 

1  277 

1  226 

1  255 

Septemb^,  1907 . 
Septemb^,  1908 . 
September,  1909. 
September,  1910. 
September,  1911 . 
Septembw,  1912 . 
September,  1913 . 
Septemb^,  1914. 
September,  1915. 
September,  1916. 

October,  1907. . . 
October,  1908. . . 
October,  1909. . . 
October,  1910. . . 
October,  1911. . . 
October,  1912. . . 
October,  1913. . . 
October,  1914. . . 
October,  1915. . . 
October,  1916. . . 

November,  1907 . 
November,  1908. 
November,  1909. 
November,  1910. 
November,  1911. 
November,  1912. 
November,  1913. 
Nx>vember,  1914. 
November,  1915. 
November,  1916. 

December,  1907. 
December,  1908. 
December,  1909. 
December,  1910. 
December,  1911. 
December,  1912. 
December,  1913. 
December,  1914. 
December,  1915. 
December,  1916. 


1  15 
1  15 
1  15 
1  50 

*"i'649 
1  676 
1  394 
1  451 

1  26 
1  25 
1  25 
1  60 

■"i'676 
1  90 
1  517 
1  543 

1  70 
1  56 
1  80 
1  80 

"i'm 

1  960 

1  534 

2  025 

1  90 
1  75 
1  90 
1  90 

■  ■i'874 
2  076 

1  968 

2  025 

2  00 

1  75 

2  00 
2  10 

'"i'9i7 
1  957 

1  980 

2  045 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  82 

RosBMARY  Creamery,  AdamSj  N.  Y.,  A.  R.  Heath,  Adams  Center,  N.  V. 

Prices  Paid  far  MUk  for  Series  of  Years  to  Patrons 

1912        1913        1914        1915        1916 

January $1 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1  85 

$1  76 

$1  80 

$1  78 

$1  85 

1  80 

1  65 

1  70 

1  70 

1  70 

1  62 

1  65 

1  60 

1  68 

1  60 

1  52 

1  49 

1  40 

1  35 

1  50 

1  30 

1  35 

1  30 

1  30 

1  40 

1  18 

1  25 

1  25 

1  30 

1  35 

1  47 

1  40 

1  30 

1  45 

1  52 

1  55 

1  40 

1  45 

1  52 

1  75 

1  60 

1  45 

1  65 

1  78 

1  70 

1  60 

1  94 


1  90        1  80        1  73 


2  00        1  90        1  90        1  85 


Average  12  months $1  61      $1  62      $1  56      SI  55 


EXHIBIT  NO.  102 
Bbake'b  Dairy  Company,  Massbna,  N.  Y.—  Puices  1910-1916 


Month 
Jan. . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr. . 
May, 

June. 
July. . 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct.. . 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1910 


85 

80 

70 

65-45 

25 


1.25 
1  30-36 
1  35-45 
1  45 
1  45-65 
1  55-65 
1  65 


Statement  of  Prices  Paid  for  Milk 


1911 
1.66-66 
1.65-46 
1  66 
1  15 
1  15 


95 

95 

05-15 

25 

40 


1  65-66 
1  76 


1912 
1.80 
1.80-70 
1  60 
1  45-35 
1  35 
1  25-20 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


05 

05-20 

25 

35-45 

45 

60-70 

80 


1913 
1.70 
1.70 
1  66 
1  45 
1  20 


06 

05-15 

30 

45-55 

55-65 

76 


1  75 


1914 
1.76 
1  60 
1  60-46 
1  25-15 
1  06 

95 
1  15 
1  25-30 
1  45-50 
1  60-«6 
1  75 
1  75 


1915 
1.76-70 
1.60 
1  66 
1  40 
1  20-15 


1916 
1.80 
1.80-70 
1  70-60 
1  45 
1  30 


1  15  1  15 

1  16  

1  25  

1  35  

1  35  

1  60-70     

1  70  


Herring  Dairy,  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y. 
Average  price  per  hundredweight  received  in  factory  and  milk 
station : 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


SO  98  1909. . 

1  06  1910. . 

76  1911. . 

1  00  1912. . 

1  05  1913. . 

1  21  1914. . 

1  23  1915. . 


$1  36 


1  50 

1  i3 

1  55 

1  45 

1  45 

1  45 
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Lowville  Milk  and  Cream  Company 
per  hundredweight : 


Price  Record  1902-1916, 


1902 

February SI  29 

March 1  20 

April 1  05 

April 1  06 

May Ill 

June 1  00 

July 99 

August 1  03 

September 1  17 

October 1  25 

November 1  29 

Deoember 1  63 

1€03 

January 1  41 

February 1  41 

March 1  32 

April 1  24 

May 1  12i 

June 1  041 

July 1  03 

August 1  05 

September 1  18 

October 1  16 

November 1  18 

December 1  29 

1904 

January 1  24 

February 1  18 

March 1  18 

April 1  06 

May 63 

June 70 

July 81 

August 1  10 

September 94 

October 1  12 

November 1  36 

Deoember 1  63 

1905 

January 1  41 

February 1  35 

March 1  24 

April 1  12 

May 97 

June 82 

July 1  00 

August 1  06 

September 1  06 

October 1  18 

November 1  26 

Deoember 1  41 


1906 

January $1  41 

February 1  37 

March 1  24 

April 1  12 

May 98 

June 94 

July 1  02 

August 1  12 

September 1  12 

October 1  29 

November 1  41 

December 1  65 

1907 

January 1  65 

February 1  41 

March 1  25 

April 1  20 

May 1  12 

June 1  06 

July 1  12 

August 1  34 

September 1  35 

October 1  65 

November 1  76 

December 1  76 

1908 

January 1  76 

February 1  53 

March 1  41 

AprU 1  24 

May 1  00 

June 94 

July 1  06 

August 1  06 

September 1  24 

October 1  53 

November 1  69 

December 1  76 

1909 

January 1  72 

February 1  47 

March 1  41 

April 1  24 

May 1  02 

June 94 

July 1  18 

August 1  35 

September 1  53 

October 1  65 

November 1  80 

December 1  88 


11^10 

January — 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

Jene 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . 
NoTember. 
December . 

1911 
January. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


82 
76 
65 
45 
18 
19 
41 
53 
65 
81 
81 


1  76 


65 
29 
12 
06 
06 


July 

August . . . . 
September . 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


1912 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Se^mber 

October 

November,  grade  C. 
December,  grade  B . 


1  21 
1  35 
1  46 

1  69 
1  85 
1  93 


53 

41 

29 

29 

41 

1  53 

1  58 

1  70. 

1  81 


1  93 


1913 


Grade  B 


January $1  81 

-  76 
53 
53 
29 


February., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .... 
September . 

October 

November.. 
December. . 

1914 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

April 

May 

May 

June 

June 

July 

July 

August 

August . . . . 
September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

1915 
January .  . . 
February .  . 

March 

April 

Nlay 

June 


Grade  C 
SI  70 


29 

58 
68 
78 
05 


2  05 


90 
75 
65 

40 

50  better  than  3.8 

25  better  than  3.8 

15  below  3.8 

25  better  than  3.8 

15  below  3.8 

35,  3.8  or  better 
1  25  below  3.8 
1  40,  3.8  or  better 
1  30  below  3.8 
1  68 

1  78 

2  05 
2  05 


1  90 
1  75 
1  75 
1  53 
1  67 
1  52 


65 
41 
41 
18 
19 
19 
48 
58 
68 
95 
95 


1 


80 
.  65 
U  55 

1  30  for  3.8  milk 


1  05 
i  05 


20 
58 
68 
95 
95 


1  80 
1  65 
1  65 
1  43 
1  57 
1  42 
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1915  Grade  B 

July $1  44 

August 1  31 

September 1  40 

October $1  42* 

Nofv«mber 1  91 

Deoember 1  91 

1916 

January $1  81 

February 1  76 

March 1  71 

April 1  60 

May 1  40 

June 1  30 

July 1  40 

August 1  50 

September 1  70 


Comparative  Prices  Paid  al  Lyons  Fails 

1912  1913  1914 

August $1  60  SI  60  $1  40 

September 160  170  160 

October 185  185  180 

November 195  190  190 

Deoember 200  200  190 

January 190  185 

IVebruary 1  90  1  76 

March 165  160 

April 1  48  1  40 

May 1  36  1  20 

June 1  30  1  16 

July 142  130 


Grade  C 

$1  34 

1  21 

1  30 

1  81 

1  81 

$1  71 

1  66 

1  61 

1  40 

1  30 

1  20 

1  30 

1  40 

1  60 

1915 

1916 

\         %l  40 

11  50 

1     1  50 

1  70 

1     1  60 

\           1  80 

)           1  90 

;    1 80 

i  80 

^              1  70 

1  80 

1     1  66 

1  65 

►     1  35 

1  50 

I     1  30 

1  40 

1  40 

1  30 

)     1  40 

1  40 

Mr.  William  II.  Dewey  testified :  "  This  was  a  co-operative 
oompany,  but  Mr.  Amstoin  took  over  the  stock  somewhere  alcMig 
about  October,  1913.  You  will  notice  the  difference  in  the  prices 
as  soon  as  Amstein  gets  the  contract,  viz :  November,  1912,  $1.95 ; 
November,  19i;3,  $1.90;  November,  1914,  $1.90;  November, 
1916,  $1.80,  etc 

Then  Zellner  leased  the  station.  You  will  notice  the  difference. 
Take  the  month  of  October,  for  instance.  Under  Zellner,  1915, 
it  was  $1.85;  1913,  $1.85.  Then  Amstein  got  it;  1914,  $1.80; 
1915,  $1.60.  The  co-operative  station  kept  the  price  up  until  we 
lost  it. 

♦Note. —  The  price  $1.42  for  October,  1916,  occurred  by  reason  of  milk 
dealers'  contract  terminating  and  the  company  manufacturing  cheese. 
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The  Mutual-McDennott  Dairy  Corporation  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing table  of  prices  paid  for  milk  at  four  type  stations  in  the  fol- 
lowing localities :  Burke,  Franklin  county;  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
county;  Deposit,  Delaware  county,  and  Montgomery,  Orange 
county,  for  the  years  1912-191C: 

X  —   3c  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  each  1-10%  of  butter  fat  over  3% 
O  —   3c  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  each  1-10%  of  butter  fat  over  3.3% 
Z  —   3c  per  100  lbs.  additinoal  for  each  1-10%  of  butter  fat  over  3.7% 
S  —  10c  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  milk  testing  3.7%  butter  fat  or  better 


SI  80 
1  55 
1  50 
1  50 

i  25 
1  10 
1  35 


1-15 
16-31 


1912  Burke       Canton  Deposit 

January $185  SI  70  S2  00 

February 1  75  1  55  1-15    2  00 

February 16-29    1  88 

March 1-15  1  60  1  40  1  76 

Maich 16-31  1  60 

April 1  40 

May 1  30 

June 1  15 

July 1-15        1  20 

July 16-19        1  25 

July 20-31        1  40 

August 1-15        1  40 

August 16-31        1  60 

September 1  60 

October 1  70 

November 1  80 

November 

December 1  90 

1913 

January $1  80 

February 1  75 

March 1  60 

April 1  45      Z 

April 

May 1  30      Z 

June 1  25      Z 

July 1  35      Z 

July 

August 1  45      Z    1  45 

September 170      Z    1  60 

October 185      Z    1  86 

November 190      Z    1  95 

December 1  90      Z    1  95 


"i'-io 

"i"35 
1  10 
1  20 
1  25 

"i  40 

"i'65 
1  70 
1  85 

"1*90 

Mont- 
gomery 

$1  85 
1  80 


1-10 
11-30 


1-10 
11-30 


1-15 
16-31 


$1  88 
1  88 
1  76 
1  76 
1  64 
1  53 
1  41 
1  41 
1  64 
1  64 
1  64 
1  96 
1  95 
1  90 


1  65 


1  64  1  60 

1  53  1  25 

1  41  1  10 

1  41  1  30 

1  64         

1*64  '"i'76 

'i'64  "1*70 

1  76  1  80 

1  88  1  90 

2  00        

2  11  1  90 


SI  86 

1  76 

1  70 

Z    1  60 


Z 
Z 
Z 

Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


1  35 
1  20 
1  65 


1  66 
1  75 
1  96 

1  95 

2  05 


*  Figura^)  indicate  pricda  actually  paid  to  patrons,  including  the  premiums. 
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1914  Burke 

January SI  85 

February 1  75 

March 1  65 

April 1  36 

May 1  15 

June 1  10 

July 1  26 

August 1  40 

September 1  65 

October 1  75 

November 1  85 

December 1  95 

1915 

January 1  80 

February 1  70 

March 1  60 

AprU 1  40 

May 1  35 

June 1  40 

July 1  45 

August 1  40 

September 1  50 

October 1  86 

November 1  95 

December 1  95 

1916 

January 1  85 

February 1  80 

February *1  72 

March 1  70 

March *1  64 

April 1  60 

April n  53 

May 1  40 

May n  30 

June 1  35 

June *1  25 

July 1  45 

July ♦  1  35 

August 1  55 

August ^146 

September 1  80 

September ♦I  73 

October X    2  05 

October *2  25 

November X    2  15 

November *2  38 

December X    2  15 

December ^2  34 


Mont- 

Canton 

Deposit 

gomery 

Z$l  85 

Z$l  85 

ZSl  90 

Z 

1  70 

Z 

1  75 

Z 

1  90 

Z 

1  66 

Z 

1  70 

Z 

1  75 

Z 

1  30 

z 

1  40 

S 

1  45 

Z 

1  05 

z 

1  15 

s 

1  20 

Z 

1  00 

z 

1  10 

s 

1  15 

Z 

1  15 

z 

1  30 

s 

1  30 

Z 

1  30 

z 

1  45 

s 

1  46 

Z 

1  40 

z 

1  55 

s 

1  55 

Z 

1  80 

z 

1  85 

1  85 

Z 

1  80 

z 

1  90 

1  95 

Z 

1  90 

z 

1  90 

1  95 

Z 

1  85 

z 

1  85 

s 

1  90 

Z 

1  75 

z 

1  75 

s 

1  80 

Z 

1  70 

z 

1  70 

s 

1  75 

X 

1  21 

z 

1  36 

X 

1  31 

X 

96 

z 

1  10 

X 

1  06 

X 

90 

z 

1  05 

X 

1  00 

^ 

1  06 

z 

1  25 

X 

1  16 

X 

1  22 

z 

1  40 

X 

1  32 

X 

1  31 

z 

1  50 

X 

1  41 

X 

1  60 

z 

1  80 

X 

1  70 

X 

1  70 

z 

1  90 

X 

1  80 

X 

1  70 

z 

1  90 

X 

1  80 

X 

1  60 

z 

1  80 

X 

1  70 

X 

1  55 

z 

1  70 

X 

1  65 

♦1  77 

♦1  81 

♦1  85 

X 

1  50 

z 

1  60 

X 

1  60 

♦1  70 

*1  71 

♦1  81 

X 

1  40 

0 

1  40 

0 

1  50 

♦1  47 

*1  57 

♦1  62 

X 

1  16 

o 

1  15 

0 

1  25 

*1  25 

n  32 

♦1  38 

X 

1  09 

0 

1  09 

0 

1  19 

♦1  21 

*1  27 

♦1  32 

X 

1  25 

0 

1  25 

0 

1  35 

♦1  37 

♦1  46 

♦1  46 

X 

1  41 

0 

141 

0 

1  51 

*1  57 

♦1  73 

♦1  63 

X 

1  50 

o 

1  50 

0 

1  60 

♦1  68 

♦1  63 

♦1  74 

X 

2  05 

X 

2  05 

X 

2  15 

*2  34 

♦2  35 

*2  41 

X 

2  15 

X 

2  16 

X 

2  25 

*2  44 

*2  47 

* 

closed 

X 

2  15 

X 

2  15 

X 

2  25 

♦2  44 

♦2  44 

« 

closed 
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The  Standard  Dairy  Company  fumisheB  the  following  state- 
ments: 

Average  Prices  Paid  per  Hundred  for  3  to  3.5  BuUerfat 

1912  1913  1914  1915  1916 

January $1  95  $1  85  $1  85  II  80  SI  80 

February 170  175  175  175  175 

March 158  170  170  165  165 

April 141  150  140  136  145 

May 129  135  115  125  133 

June 1  17  1  15  1  10  1  18  1  20 

July 130  135  125  130  135 

August 1  47  1  55  1  40  1  40  1  50 

September 158  170  150  147  165 

October 170  180  180  175  220 

November 175  190  190  185  2  30 

December 185  200  190  185  230 


The  Locust  Farms  Company  furnishes  the  following  prices  for 
the  stations  named: 


January . .  . 
FebruBjry. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September . 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 


1912 
Per  100  poimds 


Nassau 
North  Chatham 
Stuyvesant  Fails 
$1  95 


90 
75 
50 
25 
10 
30 
70 
90 


1  90 

2  00 
2  00 


Golden 
Bridge 
N.Y. 
$1  95 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2  00 
2  00 


Verbank, 

N.Y. 
$1  95 
1 


91 
75 
50 
25 
20 
40 
80 
90 
90 


2  00 
2  00 


91 
75 
50 
25 
20 
40 
80 
90 
90 


2  00 
2  00 


Walden, 

N.Y. 


1913 
Per  100  poimds 

Nassau         Golden 
North  Chatham  Bridge,      Verbank, 

Stuyvesant  Falls     N.  Y.  N.  Y. 

January SI  95          $195  $195 

February 185*       185  185 

March 1  80            1  80  1  80 

April 1  70            1  70  1  70 

May 1  45            1  45  1  45 

June 1  30            1  30  1  30 

July 150            150  150 

August 1  70            1  70  1  70 

September 185            185  185 

October 2  00            2  00  2  00 

November 2  10            2  10  2  10 

December 2  10            2  10  2  10 


Billings,  Walden 

N.  Y.  N.  Y. 

$1  95 

1  85         

1  80 
1  70 

14^         

1  '30         

1  50         

1  70         

1  86         

2  00         

2  10         

2  10         
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1914 


January . . . 
February .  . 
March . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug:ust .  . . . 
September. 
October .  .  . 
November . 
December. 


January .  . . 
February .  . 
March . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September . 
October .  . . 
November . 
December . 


Jaauary 

February 

March 

A%:;:;:;:::: 

June 

July 

August 

Septembw 

October 

November 

December 

Prices  quoted  are  for  100  pounds  milk  testing  4  per  cent  butter  fat. 
One  quart  milk  averaging  2}  pounds. 

Bonus  of  3  cents  for  each  one-tenth  of  1  per  oent  paid  for  milk  testing  above 
4  per  cent  and  likewise  a  deduction  of  3  cents  for  each  one-tenth  of  1  per  oent  is 
road(>  for  milk  testing  below  p4  ei  cent  butter  fat. 

Submitted  by 

LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY, 
458  10th  Avenue,  New  York  City." 


$2  05 

$2  05 

$2  05 

%2  05 

1  95 

1  95 

1  95 

1  05 

1  90 

1  90 

1  90 

1  90 

1  60 

1  60 

1  70 

1  60 

1  35 

1  35 

1  45 

1  75 

1  30 

1  30 

1  40 

1  70 

1  40 

1  40 

1  55 

1  45 

1  65 

1  65 

1  75 

1  60 

1  80 

1  80 

1  90 

1  70 

2  10 

2  10 

2  20 

2  10 

12  00 

2  10 

2  10 

2  20 

2  10 

2  00 

2  10 

2  10 

2  20 

2  10 

2  00 

1915 

Per  100  pounds 

$2  05 

$2  05 

$2  15 

$2.05 

$1  94 

1  95 

1  95 

2  05 

1  95 

1  88 

1  90 

1  90 

2  00 

1  90 

1  77 

1  54 

1  55 

1  65 

1  55 

1  66 

1  29 

1  30 

1  40 

1  30 

1  41 

1  24 

1  24 

1  34 

1  24 

1  35 

1  34 

1  40 

1  50 

1  40 

1  51 

1  59 

1  56 

1  66 

1  56 

1  67 

1  74 

1  65 

1  75 

1  65 

1  76 

2  04 

2  04 

2  14 

2  14 

2  05 

2  14 

2  14 

2  24 

2  24 

2  15 

2  14 

2  14 

2  24 

2  24 

2  15 

1916 

Per  100  pounds 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  10 

$2  10 

$2  05 

1  95 

1  95 

2  05 

2  05 

2  00 

1  90 

1  90 

200 

2  00 

1  95 

1  71 

1  71 

1  76 

1  76 

1  76 

1  46 

1  46 

1  51 

1  51 

1  51 

1  35 

1  35 

1  45 

1  45 

1  45 

1  56 

1  56 

1  66 

1  66 

1  61 

1  72 

1  72 

1  82 

1  82 

1  77 

1  81 

1  81 

1  91 

1  91 

1  86 

2  45 

2  45 

2  55 

2  55 

2  45 

2  55 

2  55 

2  65 

2  65 

2  55 

2  55 

2  55 

2  65 

205 

2  55 
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The  Borden  Company  classified  its  two  schedules,  the  fii*st  for 
market  milk  for  the  years  1912-1916,  which  is  as  follows: 

Milk  Purchase  Prices  for  Borden's  Farm  Products  Division 


Short  Haul 
Long  Haul  - 


January .  . . 
February.. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  . . . 
September . 
October — 
November . 
December. . 


Deduct  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  the  following  prices*: 
1912 


January...  . 
February .  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  . . . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November . 
December. . 


January...  . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 


Flat,  per 
100  lbs. 

Bam  score  68 

Voluntary 

Grade  B,  raw 

3.8  fat 

mcrease 

Total 

$1  95 

SI  95 

1  90 

1  90 

1  75 

1  75 

1  50 

$0  10 

1  60 

1  25 

10 

1  35 

110 

10 

1  20 

1  30 

10 

1  40 

1  45 

10 

$6  25 

1  80 

1  55 

10 

15 

1  80 

1  80 

10 

1  90 

1  90 

10 

2  00 

1  90 

10 

2  00 

1913 

$1  85 

10  10 

SI  95 

1  75 

10 

1  85 

1  70 

10 

1  80 

1  50 

10 

fO  10 

10  07 

1  77 

1  25 

10 

10 

07 

1  52 

1  10 

10 

10 

07 

1  37 

1  35 

10 

10 

08 

1  63 

1  45 

10 

10 

10 

1  75 

1  55 

10 

10 

11 

I  88 

1  80 

10 

10 

11 

2  11 

1  90 

10 

10 

05 

2  15 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

1914 

$1  85 

10  10 

$0  10 

S2  05 

1  75 

10 

10 

1  95 

1  70 

10 

10 

1  90 

1  40 

10 

10 

1  60 

1  15 

10 

10 

1  35 

1  10 

10 

10 

1  30 

1  25 

10 

10 

1  45 

1  40 

10 

10 

1  60 

1  50 

10 

10 

1  70 

1  80 

10 

10 

2  00 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

*  Except  in  September,  1912,  and  September,  1913,  where  only  5  cents  is 
to  be  deducted. 
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1915 


January $1  85 

February 1  75 

March 1  70 

3.3  per  cent  butter  fat 

April 1  31 

Nlay 1  06 

June 1  00 

July 1  16 

August 1  32 

September 1  41 

October 1  70 

November 1  80 

December 1  80 


January . . 
February . 
March. . . . 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  . . . 
September . 


October 

November.. 
December. , 


$0  10  $0  10         $2  05 

10  10         1  95 

10  10         1  90 

Note. —  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
is  deducted  for  milk  scoring  lees 
than  68. 

Note. —  We  pay  three  cents  addi- 
tional for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  butter  fat. 


1916 


Flat,  t 

100  lbs. 

$1  70 

1  65 

1  60 


iT     Voluntary 
I.        increase 


3.3  per  cent  butter  fat 


$1  40 
1  15 
1  09 
1  35 
1  51 
1  60 


SO  10 
10 
10 


3.0  per  cent  butter  fat 

$2  15 

2  25 

2  25 


Total 


$1  50 
1  25 


19 
35 


1  51 
1  60 


2  15 
2  25 
2  25 


For  milk  used  in  the  canned  goods  division,  to  be  condensed  or 
evaporated,  the  Borden  Company  furnishes  the  following  state- 
ment of  prices  paid: 


MUk  Prices,  Short  Haul  Zone 

1912 

Bam             B.  F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score               3.8 

mc. 

Total 

January 

$1  95 

$1  95 

February 

190 

1  90 

March 

1  75 

1  75 

April       

1  50 

1  50 

May 

1  25 

1  25 

June 

1  10 

1  10 

July 

1  30 

1  30 

August 

1  45 

$6  25 

1  70 

September 

1  55 

15 

1  70 

October 

180 

io  io       

1  90 

1  90 

10        

2  00 

December 

190 

-            

10        

= 

2  00 

: = 

1913 


January . . 
February . 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.  . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


January .  . 
February. 
March. . .  . 

April 

M  ay 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


January . . 
February . 
March. . .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


Bam 

B.  F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score 

3.8 

mc. 

Total 

$1  85 

SO  10 

SI  96 

1  75 

10 

1  86 

1  70 

10 

1  80 

1  50 

10 

SO  10 

10  07 

1  77 

1  26 

10 

10 

07 

1  52 

1  10 

10 

10 

07 

1  37 

1  35 

10 

10 

08 

1  63 

1  46 

10 

10 

10 

1  75 

1  66 

10 

10 

11 

1  86 

1  80 

10 

10 

11 

2  11 

1  90 

10 

10 

05 

2  15 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

1914 

Bam 

B.  F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score 

3.8 

mc. 

Total 

$1  85 

$0  10 

10  10 

S2  05 

1  75 

10 

10 

1  96 

1  70 

10 

10 

1  90 

1  40 

10 

10 

1  60 

1  15 

10 

10 

1  35 

1  10 

10 

10 

1  30 

1  25 

10 

10 

1  45 

1  40 

10 

10 

1  60 

1  50 

10 

10 

1  70 

1  80 

10 

10 

2  00 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

1915 

Bam 

B.F. 

Vol.. 

Flat 

score 

3.8 

mc. 

Total 

$1  86 

90  10 

to  10 

S2  05 

1  75 

10 

10 

1  95 

1  70 

10 

10 

1  90 

No  canned  goods  factories  in  short  haul  zone 
after  March  31,  1915 


1916 


Flat 


Barn 
score 


B.F. 
3.8 


Vol. 
inc. 


Total 


No  canned  goods  factories  in  short  haul  zone 
after  March  31,  1915 
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MUk  Prices  Long  Havl  Zone 
1912 


Bam 

B.  F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score 

3.8 

inc. 

Total 

January 

$1  85 

, 

$1  85 

February 

1  80 

1  80 

March. 

1  65 

1  65 

April 

May 

1  40 

1  40 

1  15 

1  15 

June 

1  00 

1  00 

July....: 

1  20 

1^ 

August 

1  36 

$0  25 

1  60 

September 

1  50 

15 

1  65 

October 

1  70 

io  io 

1  80 

November 

1  80 

10 

1  90 

December 

1  80 

10 

1  90 

1913 

Bam 

B.F. 

Vo.l 

Flat 

score 

3.8 

mc. 

Total 

January 

$1  75 

SO  10 

SI  85 

February 

1  65 

10 

1  75 

March 

1  60 

10 

1  70 

April 

1  40 

10 
10 

i  io 

10 

1  60 

May 

1  15 

1  35 

June 

1  00 

10 

10 

120 

July 

1  25 

10 

10 

1  45 

August 

1  35 

10 

10 

1  55 

September 

1  50 

10 

10 

1  70 

October 

1  70 

10 

10 

$  ii 

2  01 

November 

1  80 

10 

10 

05 

2  05 

December 

1  80 

10 

10 

200 

1914 

Bam 

B.F, 

Vol. 

Plat 

score 

3.8 

mc. 

Total 

January 

$1  75 

$0  10 

$0  10 

$1  95 

February 

1  65 

10 

10 

1  85 

March 

1  60 

10 

10 

1  80 

April 

1  30 

10 
10 

10 
10 

1  50 

May 

1  05 

1  25 

June 

1  00 

10 

10 

1  20 

July 

1  15 

10 

10 

1  35 

August 

1  30 

10 

10 

1  9G 

September 

1  40 

10 

10 

16C 

October 

1  70 

10 

10 

1  90 

November 

1  80 

10 

10 

2  00 

December 

1  80 

10 

10 

■ —    = 

2  00 
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Bam 
score 

B.  F. 
3.8 

Vol. 
inc. 

ToU 

>  SO  10 

>  10 
)               10 

SO  10 
10 
10 

■  —              — 

SI  95 
1  85 
1  80 

Flat 

January SI  75 

February 1  65 

March 1  60 

3.0  per  cent  less  10  cents  for  dairies  not  scoring 

April SI  211 

May 96 

June 90 

July 1  06 

August 1  22 

September 1  31 

October 1  60 

November 1  70 

December 1  70 


3  cents  each  1-10  of  1  per  cent  additional 


January . . 
February . 
March . . . 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  . . . 
September . 

October .  . . 
November . 
December . 


1916 
3.0  per  cent  ^less  10  cents  for  dairies  not  scoring 

SI  60 

1  55 

1  50 


3.3  per  cent  Vol.  inc.  ♦ 

SI  30         SO  10 

1  05  10 

99  10 

1  25         

1  41         

1  50         

3.07  per  cent 

1  80 

2  15 
2  15 


S    49 


3  cents  for  each  1-10  of  1 
cent  additional 


per 


January . 
February .  . 
March .  .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  . . . 
September. 
October .  .  . 
November . 
December . 


Prices  Weafem  New  York 

1912 

Barn     B.  F.     Vol. 
Flat     score      3.8      inc. 

SI  85    

1  76    

1  60    

I  35    

1  15    

1  05    

1  15    

1  30    SO  25 

1  40    15 

1  65    

1  80    

1  80    


Total 
1  85 
1  75 
1  60 
1  35 
1  15 
1  05 
1  15 


1  55 


55 
65 
80 
80 
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January . . 
February . 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October.  . 
November 
December . 


January. . 
February. 
March. .  . 

April 

Nl  ay 

June 

July 

August .  . . 
September 
October . . 
November 
December . 


January.  . 
February . 
March .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October .  . 
November 
December 


1913 

Bam 

B.F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score 

3.8 

mc. 

Total 

$1  80 

$1  80 

1  70 

1  70 

1  55 

1  55 

1  40 

10  10 

$0  07 

1  57 

1  25 

10 

07 

1  42 

1  10 

10 

07 

1  27 

1  25 

10 

08 

1  43 

1  40 

10 

10 

1  60 

1  50 

10 

11 

1  71 

1  70 

10 

11 

1  91 

1  80 

10 

05 

1  95 

1  80 

10 

1  90 

1914 

Bam 

B.F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score 

3.8 

mc. 

Total 

$1  80 

SO  10 

1  90 

1  70 

10 

1  80 

1  55 

10 

1  65 

1  30 

10 

1  40 

1  15 

10 

1  25 

1  05 

10 

1  16 

1  15 

10 

1  25 

1  25 

10 

1  35 

1  40 

10 

1  50 

1  75 

io  io 

10 

1  95 

1  80 

10 

10 

2  00 

1  80 

10 

10 

2  00 

1915 

Bam 

B.F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score 

mc. 

Inc. 

Total 

$1  75 

to  10 

10  10 

$1  95 

1  65 

10 

10 

1  85 

1  55 

10 

10 

1  75 

3.0%^ 

$1  16 

1  01 

Less  10  cents  for  dairies  not  scoring 

1  01 

1  01 

1  15 

3    cents    for 

each   1-10 

of   one  per  cent 

1  27 

additional 

1  51 

1  56 

1  56  J 
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January .  . . 
February .  . 
March .  .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September . 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 


1916 

Flat 
3.0  per  cent  less  10  cents  for  dairies  not  scoring 
$1  66 


1  per  cent 


1  63 

1  46 

1  31 

1  16 

1  16 

\  3  cents  for  each  1-10  of 

1  16 

additional . 

1  26 

1  46 

1  66H-.10 

2  05-f.lO 

2  15 

Prices  at  Frankfort  and  Newport,  N.  Y. 
1912 


January . . . 
February .  . 
March .  .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September . 
October . . . 
Norember . 
December . 


January . . 
February . 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . 
November 
December . 


Bam 

B.  F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

Score 

3.8 

inc. 

Total 

$1  76 

81  75 

1  70 

170 

1  66 

1  55 

1  30 

1  30 

1  05 

1  05 

90 

SO  10 

1  00 

1  06 

15 

1  20 

1  2Q 

40 

1  60 

1  30 

36 

1  «6 

1  75 

1  75 

1  90 

1  90 

1  90 

1  90 

1913 

Barn 

B.  F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

Score 

3.8 

mc. 

Total 

$1  85 

10  05 

SI  90 

1  75 

1  75 

1  65 

1  65 

1  45 

1  46 

1  25 

1  25 

1  10 

1  10 

1  30 

10 

t  40 

1  45 

15 

1  60 

1  60 

15 

1  75 

1  80 

1  80 

1  90 

1  90 

1  90 

1  90 

January. . 
Febniary . 
March .  . . 

April 

May 


July 

August . . . . 
September . 
October .  . . 
November . 
December . 
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1914 


Bam 

B.  F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score 

3.8 

Inc. 

Total 

$1  85 

$1  85 

1  80 

1  80 

1  eo 

1  60 

1  40 

1  40 

1  20 

1  20 

1  10 

1  10 

1  20 

1  20 

1  40 

1  40 

1  60 

SO  10 

1  60 

1  80 

1  80 

1  80 

1  80 

1  80 

1  80 

1915 

Bam 

B.F. 

Vol. 

Flat 

score  . 

3.8 

inc. 

Total 

$1  80 

$1  80 

1  70 

1  70 

1  60 

1  60 

January 

Febniary 

March 

3.0% 

April $1  211 

May 96 

June 90 

July 1  06 

August 1  22 

September 1  31 

October 1  47 

November 1  57 

December 1  57 

1916 
Flat  3.0  per  cent 

January $1  57 

Febmapy 1  54 

March 1  48 

April 1  21 

U&y 1  11 

June 1  05 

July 1  21 

August 1  40 

September 1  46 

October 1  80+. 16 

November 2  05 

December 2  05 


>  3  cents  each  1-10  of  1  per  cent  additional. 


3  cents  for  each  1-10  of  one  per  cent 
additional. 


Manufacturing  department  (canned  goods  division),  production  section. 

R.  T.  S." 


From  a  study  of  the  foregoing  schedule  of  prices,  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  in  the  large  majority  of  dairies  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  production  would  be  made  during  the  months  from 
April  to  October,  inclusive,  it  becomes  apparent  that  it  would  hv 
difficult  for  the  owner  of  the  average  5,000  pound  cow  to  secure 
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from  the  sale  from  market  milk  a  gross  return  of  $80  for  milk 
testing  3.7  butter  fat.  Of  course,  this  includes  no  return  for  the 
calf  or  manure.  But  the  hired  man  must  be  paid  in  cash.  In- 
creased fertility  of  the  soil  does  not  appeal  to  him.  Even  the  dairy 
farmer  finds  himself  in  need  of  some  inmiediate  cash  return  for  his 
labor*  and  that  of  his  family.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
his  entire  return  in  manure. 

Value  of  the  Farm  Home 

However,  there  is  another  factor  to  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  income  from  a  dairy  farm  for  the  labor  of  the  fanner  en- 
gaged therein.  It  may  perhaps  be  stated  that  one  of  the  valuable 
by-products  of  the  dairy  industry  is  the  farm  homa  It  is  fre- 
uently  characterized  as  an  independent  life  and  a  healthy  occupa- 
tion. A  New  England  writer  observed,  however,  that  his  neigh- 
bors did  not  own  their  farms,  but  their  farms  owned  them.  When 
we  consider  that  the  dairy  requires  practically  its  regular  labor  on 
every  Sunday  and  holiday  throughout  the  year,  and  the  farm 
housewife  must  perform  the  accompanying  housekeeping  tasks 
each  day  with  unceasing  regularity,  these  features  may  not  prove 
sufficiently  attractive.  These  factors  take  away,  in  considerable 
degree,  the  independence  so  far  as  the  dairy  farmer  is  concerned. 
It  is  obviously  true,  however,  that  tlie  healthy  surroundings  and 
occupations  of  the  dairy  farm  are  desirable  from  many  points  of 
view.  The  training  and  environment  produces  strong  men  and 
women  for  the  State.  The  rearing,  owning  and  caring  for  cattle 
is  an  elemental  desire  of  civilized  man.  The  pursuit  is  instinctive 
in  the  nature  of  a  large  part  of  mankind  and  has  fascinations  and 
delights  unconnected  with  the  idea  of  immediate  cash  returns. 
Many  men  of  wealth  devote  a  part  of  their  time  and  large  portions 
of  their  capital  to  this  occupation  at  a  financial  loss  and  without 
giving  great  consideration  to  the  cash  returns.  Perhaps  this  factor 
has  contributed  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  sometimes  considered 
to  the  up-building  and  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
State. 

Cash  Value  to  the  Average  Dairy  Farmer 

The  dairy  farm  is  assumed  to  furnish  in  large  part  fuel,  house 
rent,  garden  vegetables,  eggs  and  poultry  for  the  family  table 
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with  but  little  additional  expenditure.  The  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  have  an  approximate  cash  value  placed  on  these  items. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No; 
635,  as  a  result  of  its  studies  of  4S3  farms  in  ten  states,  placed 
this  value  as  follows: 

Food $261  00 

Fuel 35  00 

House 125  00 

Total $421  00 

As  to  106  farms  in  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  this  bulletin  gives 
the  following  items : 

Food $249  00 

Fuel 41  00 

House 126  00 

Total $416  00 

This  item  was  discussed  widi  many  witnesses.  In  most  cases, 
the  witnesses  appeared  to  think  the  values  too  high  or  that  they 
should  not  be  credited  as  a  by-product  of  the  dairy  farm.  They 
contended  that  the  food  and  fuel  had  an  actual  labor  cost  in  ad- 
dition to  the  dairy  labor,  off-setting  its  value,  so  that  the  only 
item  that  should  be  properly  credited  was  house  rent.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  believed  that  the  farm  home  has  elements  of 
value  in  the  way  of  healthful  surroundings  and  abundance  of  food 
supply  at  low  cost  which  cannot  in  any  wise  be  afforded  by  the 
average  employee  in  manufacturing  centers.  But  two  things 
must  be  considered  in  discussing  this  fact,  first:  the  farm  home 
requires  a  capital  investment  which  is  not  required  by  the  employee 
in  the  manufacturing  center;  second,  the  farm  home  is  equally 
provided  by  agricultural  pursuits  other  than  dairying,  which  latter 
pursuit  it  is  of  the  utmost  imjwrtance  to  the  State  to  foster  and 
encourage. 

Bhtter  Fat  Test  From  Station  Records 
Believing  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  dairymen  and  to  the 
Committee  to  collect  for  comparative  purposes,  series  of  the 
records  of  patrons,  butter  fat  tests  from  different  sections  of  the 
State,  a  large  number  of  such  tests  have  been  taken  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  minutes  of  these  hearings.     They  afford  a  certain 
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measure  of  infoniiatiaa  as  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  butter 
fat  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  avei*age  dairy. 
They  may  also  b©  of  considerable  value  for  other  purposes.  lu 
studying  these  tests,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  butter  fat 
test  is  no  more  accurate  or  honest  than  the  equipment  and  the  indi- 
vidual making  it  and  the  care  and  skill  employed  by  him  in  the 
process.  As  a  preliminary  to  these  test  records,  some  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  Committee  may  be  of  importance. 

Professor  H.  C  Troi%  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

^'  I  might  start  with  sampling.  Probably  the  principal  reason 
why  a  man  uses  a  sampling  tube  in  place  of  a  dipper  is  that  he 
desired  to  get  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  cream  that  was  in 
the  weigh  can  to  place  in  a  composite  sample  and  the  amount  that 
he  got  in  his  tube  would  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  cream  in  the 
weigh  can.  If  a  can  had  one  hundred  pounds,  he  would  get  in 
the  tube,  or  take  from  the  can  one-half  of  the  amount  that  he 
would  take  if  the  can  had  two  hundred  pounds  in  it.  He  regu- 
lates that  by  the  depth  of  the  cream  in  the  tube.  The  tube  is  in  a 
way  automatic  in  its  action.  It  is  a  hollow  tube,  called  a  sampling 
tube,  and  he  places  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  can  and  allows  the 
milk  to  flow  into  the  tube  to  the  normal  depth.  If  there  was  one 
hundred  pounds  in  the  can  it  should  be  one-half  as  deep  as  if  there 
was  two  hundred  and  it  would  only  fill  the  tube  one-half  as  high. 
He  places  this  sample  in  a  test  bottle  in  which  all  of  the  samples 
are  placed  of  the  individual  milk  dealers  to  that  factory  or  sta- 
tion. Possibly  he  gets  five  cubic  centimeters  or  five  grams.  The 
next  day  the  man  may  deliver  two  hundred  pounds  or  he  may 
deliver  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Ini  any  case,  he  wants  a  pro- 
portionate sample,  so  he  places  his  tube  down  again ;  it  fills  higher 
up  in  the  tube  and  he  gets  a  much  larger  amount  and  places  that 
with  the  sample  taken  the  day  before.  If  it  is  lumpy  cream,  of 
course,  he  does  not  get  a  fair  sampla  The  cream  should  first  be 
mixed  or  the  man  should  know  or  does  know  that  it  is  in  a  condi- 
tion, that  he  can  get  a  fair  sample.  Otherwise,  in  the  case  of 
cream  we  direct  that  the  cream  be  passed  through  a  strainer  like 
a  fine  sieve  and  all  be  put  into  a  condition  that  may  be  readily 
mixed  and  converted  into  a  homogeneous  mass.     He  keeps  the 
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tube  in  hot  water  so  as  to  keep  it  hot  so  that  all  of  the  cream  will 
run  oiit  after  the  sample.  Of  couxse,  if  water  stayed  in  the  tube 
it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  test  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water  that  was  present.  No  water  should  be  allowed  to  get  in  the 
cream  sample.  Little  water  .  actually  goes  in,  the  tube  being 
usually  oily.  At  the  same  time  I  imagine  there  would  be  a  trace 
oi  water.  When  we  take  cream  at  the  Agricultural  College,  eadk 
delivery  is  sampled.  If  we  make  composite  sample,  it  is  tested 
once  a  week  or  once  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Weighing  Cream  Samples 

**It  is  necessary  to  wei^  the  cream  test  sample.  There  arc 
three  causes  that  interfere  with  getting  an  accurate  sample  of 
cream. 

"  The  first  and  principal  one  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
cream  varies  widely  according  to  the  per  cent,  of  fat  as  compared 
with  the  sample  of  milk,  which  is  fairly  constant.  The  higher 
the  percentage  of  fat,  the  lighter  would  be  the  definite  volume  of 
cream.  That  is,  a  definite  volume  of  18  per  cent,  cream  would 
weigh  more  than  the  same  value  of  40  per  cent,  cream  and  cream 
is  a  substance  that  varies  widely  in  the  per  cent,  of  fat  from  differ- 
ent patrons  and  often  from  the  same  patron  on  different  days, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  sample  of  cream  to  determine 
the  amount  you  put  in  the  test  bottle.  The  w-edght  should  be  the 
same  in  every  instance.  It  is  based  upon  18  grams.  The  pipette, 
if  yon  use  one  graduated  on  the  stem,  would  not  hold  18  grams 
of  rich  cream,  if  it  held  18  grams  of  18  per  cent,  cream,  so  we 
place  the  test  bottle  on  tlie  scales  and  weigh  18  grains  directly 
into  the  bottle.  We  may  use  the  pipette  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
fen-ing  the  cream  from  the  sample  bottle  into  the  test  bottle,  but 
we  weigh  it.  The  test  bottle  is  large  enough  to  hold  18  grams  in 
any  event  In  testing  cream,  we  do  not  need  the  pipette  at  all. 
What  we  really  need  is  an  accurate  weight  of  the  1 8  grams.  The 
pipette  is  only  useful  in  determining  the  proper  amount  of  milk 
to  put  into  a  test  bottle  and  it  does  not  do  it  in  the  cream  proposi- 
tion, so  we  substitute  for  the  pipette  an  accurate  weight  and  put 
that  accurate  18  grams  in  the  test  bottle.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  get  a  fair  test  of  cream.    There  are  two  other  qualities  of  cream 
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that  make  it  difficult  to  get  18  grama.  In  the  fir&t  place,  the 
cream  does  not  flow  freely  from  the  pipetta  Another  is  that 
cream  is  a  viscous  or  sticky  substance,  and  if  you  attempt  to 
agitate  it|  a  little  rapidly  just  before  drawing  your  sample,  you 
would  probably  incorporate  air  bubbles  and  of  course  the  more 
air  bubbles  j'ou  incorporate,  the  less  the  volume  of  cream  would 
be  in  the  pipette.  I  have  heard  different  times  that  cream  was 
being  tested  without  regard  to  weight  and  have  no  doubt  but  what 
it  has  been  practiced  to  a  great  extent  in  the  past.  Gradually  it  is 
going  out  of  practice.  You  need  the  scales  that  weigh  accurately 
to  the  tenth  of  one  gram.  The  ordinary  cream  scale  will  do  that. 
The  sample  should  be  a  very  little  over  half  an  ounce.  In  testiug 
cream  we  usually  take  9  grams  in  place  of  18.  I  use  18  here  be- 
cause that  was  the  amount  we  used  at  a  former  time  and  because 
we  take  18  grams  of  milk  always.  We  get  a  sufficient  volume  of 
fat  in  9  grams  of  cream  so  that  we  can  read  it  accurately. 

"  There  is  one  other  difference  in  the  testing  of  cream  than  in 
the  testing  of  milk.  It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  we 
do  not  read  the  final  test  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Miniscus 

"  You  will  notice  a  cun^ed  surface  at  the  top.  The  fat  in  the 
test  tube  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  height  on  each  side,  but  it 
has  what  we  call  the  miniscus, —  that  curved  surface  of  the  fat 
in  the  top  of  the  bottle  due  to  capillary  attraction  when  the  fat 
crawls  up  the  side  of  the  neck  a  little  all  the  way  round  the  out- 
side. In  order  that  the  test  should  agree  with  chemical  analysis, 
if  the  test  is  accurately  made,  you  would  include  that  cuned 
surface  in  the  reading  because  a  small  amount  of  fat  remains  down 
in  the  test  bottle  in  this  test  and  you  include  that  in  the  reading. 
The  Babcock  test  really  does  not  send  out  quite  all  of  the  fat 
There  is  a  small  amount  remains,  due  to  the  viscosity  of  the  fat. 
A  portion  of  the  fat  is  in  extremely  minute  globules  and  a  small 
portion  remains,  so  in  testing  milk  we  include  that  curved  surface 
in  the  reading,  but  when  we  come  to  test  cream  we  should  not  in- 
clude that  curved  surface,  quite  all  of  it  in  the  reading,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  cream  bottle  is 
much  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  bore  in  the  neck  of  the  milk 
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test  bottle.  In  the  cream  test  we  use  a  bottle  with  a  larger  bore 
in  the  neck,  so  that  the  miniscus  occupies  a  space  about  four  times 
as  great  in  diameter  in  the  cream  bottle  as  would  be  the  miniscus 
in  the  milk  bottle  and  if  we  allow  the  miniscus,  it  would  be  four 
times  as  much  as  the  allowance  made  in  milk,  but  by  experiment 
we  found  that  the  amount  of  fat  that  remains  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cream  test  bottle  is  about  the  same  as  that  remains  down 
in  the  botttom  of  the  milk  test  bottle,  so  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow 
four  times  as  much  for  the  part  that  remains  down  in  cream  as 
in  milk;  so  we  destroy  that  miniscus  in  the  cream  test  tube  by 
placing  a  substance  over  the  top  and  make  it  flat.  Then  we  just 
read  the  actual  voluma  We  flatten  it  out  with  an  oil  that  is 
lighter,  allowing  it  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
and  it  flows  across  the  top  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  cream  test  tube 
and  remains  there  on  top.  It  is  becoming  very  common.  Then 
you  can  read  the  exact  line  of  the  fat.  We  usually  color  this  oil 
a  bright  red.  Now,  I  want  to  state  how  we  make  up  in  regard  to 
the  fat  that  remains  down  in  the  cream  test  bottle, 

"  The  volume  of  fat  in  the  cream  test  is  much  larger  than  in 
the  milk  test  and  some  impurities  come  up  with  the  fat,  traces  of 
the  acid  that  is  used  in  making  a  test,  a  portion  of  the  watery  part 
of  the  cream  and  some  slight  insoluble  matter  comes  up  and 
occupies  a  space  mixed  with  the  fat  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
so  that  amount  of  impurities  in  the  fat  we  find  by  experience  just 
about  balances  the  amount  of  fat  that  remains  down  in  the  cream 
test.  It  would  not  balance  it  in  the  milk  test,  because  of  the 
volume  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  test  bottle  being  very  much  smaller. 
These  things  we  determine  by  checking  the  tests  with  chemical 
analysis.  Acid  used  in  the  milk  test  might  be  described  as  either 
too  weak  or  too  strong  or  just  right.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
acid  should  be  1.82  and  1.83  and  that  gives  sufficient  concentra- 
tion of  the  acid  that  will  work  best  in  making  the  test.  If  the 
acid  is  too  weak  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  pale  and  brightish  fat 
column.  It  might  or  might  not  give  too  liberal  an  allowance  of 
butter  fat.  It  might  give  you  more  fat  than  you  should  get,  or 
it  might  not  set  free  all  the  fat  and  you  might  get  a  lower  test. 
You  cannot  tell  whether  the  undissolved  matter  is  too  high  or  too 
low,  if  the  acid  is  weak.    The  acid  should  be  at  a  temperature  of 
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60  degi'ees  or  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  That  is  the  temperature 
that  milk  in  acid  should  be  just  previous  to  mixing.  After  that, 
the  temperature  goes  right  up. 

"  In  operating  a  milk  station,  to  get  a  point  too  low  in  all  of 
them,  of  course  it  could  be  done  by  reading  it  too  low.  If  the 
reading  was  preserved,  it  could  be  done  by  adding  water  or  skim 
milk  to  the  sample  of  milk.  If  you  had  it  in  a  cold  temperature 
you  caimot  make  the  fat  column  look  right ;  it  would  not  have  a 
nice  clear  yellow  color.  The  ordinary  patron  on  inquiry  caui 
learn  how  the  test  should  look.  The  patrons  usually  have  the 
privilege  of  going  right  through  the  station  and  seeing  how  the 
test  is  made  and  the  station  man  is  usually  free  to  inform  them 
of  these  facts.  I  found  that  to  be  quite  general  everywhere  and 
they  were  usually  willing  and  pleased  to  instruct  their  patrons 
as  to  liow  the  test  was  made  and  allowed  them  to  see  the  test.  The 
scales  on  the  milk  test  bottle  read  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  and 
on  the  cream  test  bottle,  it  reads  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The 
smallest  graduation  on  the  scale  of  a  cream  test  is  five  times  as 
much  as  the  smallest  graduation  on  the  scale  of  the  milk  test  tube. 
The  milk  test  tube  reads  from  zero  to  eight  per  cent.  The  cream 
test  tube  reads  from  zero  to  fifty  per  cent. 

DisagreetnentH   Between    Coiv   Testing   Association  and   Station 

Tests 

"  When  the  t,est  is  made  by  the  man  who  tests  for  the  Testing 
Association,  compared  with  the  man  who  tests  at  tlie  creamery, 
there  might  possibly  be  a  small  discrepancy  which  sometimes  is 
magnified  a  great  deal,  but  which  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
come. In  the  neck  of  the  Babcock  test  bottle  the  highest  gradua- 
tion is  8  per  cent.  Here  is  the  7  per  cent,  milk  and  then  we 
have  the  one-tenth  graduations.  The  top  surface  of  the  fat 
column  after  the  test  is  curved  and  the  man  who  makes  the  test 
should  he  read  it  at  that  point,  say  6.6^  the  top  of  the  fat  column, 
perhaps  the  bottom  of  the  fat  column  would  be,  we  will  say,  at 
the  2  per  cent,  mark,  and  he  subtracts  two  from  six,  leaving  4.6. 
That  is,  the  fat  column  would  occupy  this  space  in  the  bottle  and 
it  would  amount  to  4.6  per  cent.  Now,  the  man  who  is  doing 
tlif*  testing  for  the  farmer,  he  wants  to  make  the  farmer  feel  as 
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good  as  he  can  and  he  wants  to  get  as  high  a  reading  as  he  can, 
and  his  instnictions  are  that  you  read  to  the  very  top  this  point  on 
the  edge  of  the  fat  column  and  to  the  base.  Assume  he  is  very 
generous  and  he  reads  full  up  to  that  point.  If  you  are  working 
in  a  room  and  light  comes  in  from  each  side,  there  will  be  a  dark 
band  just  above  the  edge  of  the  fat  column.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  just  where  that  point  comes  on  the  side  of  the  glass 
upon  the  scale.  The  man  roads  to  the  very  highest  point  there, 
gete  a  little  bit  above  the  actual  top.  There  is  a  dark  band  re- 
flected ;  he  gets  possibly  a  trace  above  the  point  of  connection  be- 
tween the  fat  and  the  glass,  but  the  man  at  the  milk  shipping 
station  is  urged  not  to  read  too  high  and  he,  possibly  in  his 
anxiety  to  read  right,  reads  a  little  low. 

Test  Only  Accurate  to  One-Tenth  of  One  Per  Cent. 

^'  Now,  these  tests  are  not  claimed  to  be  accurate,  as  we  say, 
only  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  man  at  the  farm  may  road 
maybe  one  or  two  bottles  of  the  same  milk  in  duplicate.  One 
would  test  4.6  and  the  other  4.7.*  That  is  all  that  is  claimed  for 
the  test.  You  get  within  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  First,  error 
in  the  graduation.  Second,  an  error  in  the  amount  of  fat  that 
comes  up  in  the  neck ;  thirdly,  errors  in  the  amount  of  impurities 
that  may  come  up  with  the  fat.  This  fat  is  not  absolutely  pure. 
A  larger  amount  of  impurities  may  come  up  in  one  than  in  an- 
other^ so  that  the  test  is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  accurate,  but 
that  is  very  small  on  the  whole  and  it  is  accepted  as  being  suffici- 
ently accurate  for  practical  work.  So  that  it  is  easy  for  the  cow 
tester  to  be  one-tenth  too  high  and  the  factory  man  to  be  one-tenth 
too  low.  That  will  make  two-tenths  difference.  The  dairyman 
says  then  there  is  two  points  difference,  and  it  is  a  large  amount. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  not  be  anything  really  that  is  very 
serious,  so  that  when  you  find  a  slight  discrepancy  on  the  milk 
test  it  does  not  establish  dishonesty;  but  on  cream  if  you  should 
find  one  or  two  per  cent.,  it  means  more  because  it  is  a  more  valu- 
able product  and  the  cream  should  be  within  one-half  of  one  per 
cent." 

In  the  course  of  the  Committee's  work,  it  encountered  many 
and  various  opinions  as  to  the  value  and  reliability  of  butter  fat 
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tests.  It  also  encountered  various  kinds  of  butter  fat  testers.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  larger  and  well-managed  plants  the  Com- 
niittoe  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  butter  fat  test  is  carried  on 
with  adequate  equipment  and  competent  operators.  In  many  of 
the  smaller  plants,  however,  where  the  butter  fat  test  is  attempted 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  payment  of  milk,  both  the  skill  of  the 
operators,  the  equipment  and  the  methods  used  might  well  be 
subjected  to  considerable  criticism.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  alleged 
tests  in  many  small  stations,  in  the  hands  of  an  unskillful  operator, 
are  really  conducted  with  any  serious  attempt  at  accuracy. 

The  evidence  of  Professor  Troy,  however,  throws  a  useful  light 
upon  many  discussions  and  disputes  which  have  arisen  between 
the  station  tester  and  the  dairyman  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  question  was  found  to  be  a  burning  one  in  certain  sections 
of  the  county  of  Wyoming,  and  dairymen  and  others  at  that  point 
presented  the  following  statement  to  the  Committee  as  presenting 
the  results  of  their  investigations  of  the  operations  of  the  butter 
fat  test  in  their  community.  This  paper  is  included  herewith, 
not  as  establishing  the  facts  asserted  therein,  a  great  many  of 
which  were  not  testified  to  under  oath,  but  as  showing  the  nature 
and  the  source  of  disagreements  in  the  matter  of  tests  and  as 
especially  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  controversy : 

Investigation  of  Variations  Between  Tests  Made  by  Creameries  and 
Associations 

Whereas,  The  patrons  of  certain  creameries  are  dissatisfied  with  the  but- 
ter-fat tests  made  at  such  cream eries^  and, 

Whereas,  Tiie  tests  made  by  said  creameries  show  considerable  variations 
from  the  tests  made  by  Dairy  Demonstration  Agents  in  charge  of  Oow  Testing 
Associations, 

Therefore,  The  Manager  of  the  Wyoming  County  Farm  Bureau  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  such  associations  in  the  county,  has  gathered  the  fol- 
lowing data  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  if  possible  determine  the  cause 
of  such  variations.  In  making  this  investigation,  the  ^lanager  assisted  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Xicol  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  secured  the  following  data: 
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Bordens — A  ttica 
1.'    The  following  table  shows  how  the  testa  made  by  Mr.  Daggett  of  the 
Attica  Cow  Test  Association  compare  with  those  made  at  the  Borden  Factory : 
Owner  Feb.    Mar.    April    May    June  July      Aug. 

w   A   r^«^««  /Borden...  3.8  3.8  4.  4.  4.3  4.3  4.8 

w.A.  ureene \ Daggett.  ..  3.9  3.8  3  9  4.1  4.4  4.5  5. 

w™   Poo^^.n^         jBonien....  3.9  3.9  4.  4.  4.  3.9  4.1 

A\m.Gassman....<(j)      ^^j.  4.  3.9  4.1  4.1  4.  4.1  4.4 

T^.<..>ir  TT*.««.v         /Borden....       3.6      3.8     3.7      3.7      3.6 

i?TanK±iennig....  <  J)        j^j.^^^      ^j      3_^      3  7      3^^      3^^      3^^      3^^ 


n^^wo^R,^  /Borden...  3.9  4.  4.  3.9  3.7  4.  4.1 

Lvonwaywros \ Daggett. ..  3.9  4.  4.  3.9  3.8  3.9  4.1 

vf«.  T?  T>  Q«,;fu    /Borden...  3.9  3.7  3.8  3.7  3.5  3.6  3.8 

Mrs.  I'.l.&mith    ^Daggett...  4.  3.8  3.8  3.7  3.7  3.4  3.5 

'  Boraen. . 

,  Daggett. 


Ed.Geitner.  ^  Bo^en. . . .       3.9      4.         3.9      4.         3.9      3.8      3.8 


Note  that  in  the  above  table  the  testa  check  very  closely  and  in  the  6  herds 
for  7  months  only,  tests  varied  more  than  .2  of  one  per  cent,  and  tests  .1  of 
one  per  cent. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Manager  of  the  Borden  plant,  Mr.  Dye,  and  his 
secretary,  we  learned  that  a  duplicate  sample  had  been  sent  from  a  sample 
bottle  from  the  Varysburg  factory  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hogue. 
Such  sample  had  been  secured  from  the  factory  for  the  purpose  of  verification 
of  test  by  a  farmer.  The  tester  at  Borden's  reported  that  the  contents  of  the 
sample  were  in  such  condition  that  it  could  not  be  accurately  tested.  The 
manager  of  the  Borden  plant  stated  that  they  had  found  by  experience  that 
testing  a  15-day  sample  was  not  a  square  deal  for  the  farmer  and  for  this 
reason  the  company  had  changed  to  the  method  of  testing  samples  four  times 
a  month. 

Owner  Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June     July    Aug.    Sept. 

rri    ^      a    '  /Borden...  4.       4.0    4.2    4.2    4.  4.6  4.3  .... 

Clayton  Spring...  ^Dagg^^.^        4  1     4.2    4.3    4.2    4.2  4.3  4.4  .... 

T,,  XT    1  /Borden 3.6  3.7  3.8 

M.Neeley \Sto\it 3.5  3.8  3.6 

nf      •**  T>    J  /Borden 3.6  3.7  

MemttReed 1  Stout 3.5  3.9  4. 

^,      „    ,  /Borden 3.9      4.         4.3 

Edw.Zeches ^g^^^^ 4  4I      4^ 

„^  /Borden 3.6      3.8      3.8 

H.Brewer istout 3.4      3.2      4. 

n     J  r^t      1  /  Borden 4 .        4 

FloydChanler....  jg^^y^ 4         4  43 

,,  T^  ,.  /Borden 3.7      3.8     

V.  D.Morgan....  I  g^^^ 38      4  43 

Q^UKRr^  /Borden 3.6      3.9     .... 

Smith  Bro6 1  Stout 3.7      4.         4. 

T\   T  \r      w  /Borden 3.7      3.8     

D.  J.  Van  Wagnen  <  g^^y^ 37      33      33 

T  T17  n:n  !  Borden 3.8     .... 

^•^•^"' iStout 3.6      3.8      3.9 

T^    ,    j^  /Borden 3.9      4.1     

Merle  Bros <^^^^ 41      42      4.5 

r.^^^^.  «„  /Borden 3.4      3.5     .... 

Brewer&Son jstout 3.4      3.6      3.8 

1?   A   rfc„**/^«  /  Borden 4 

F.A.Dutton <g^y^ 3_g      4_g      g^j 
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Owner                                       Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June  July 

f  Borden 3.7 

^  Stout 3.7 

Geo. Whipple (K":.: :::                :::  i:? 


B.  P.  Gage. 


'  Borden 


Robert  Brace i  g^^^^ .['/.'..'.'.  '..]     [.[     '.'.[       3 


Fred  Collins. 


John  Anderson .  . 
Frank  Houghton 


Borden 
^  Stout. . 

Borden 
^  Stout .  . 

Borden 
[  Stout . . 

Borden 


3.8 
9 


wii-n i^^-v. :::  :::   4 


3.6 
3.5 
3.6 
3.9 
3.9 
4.3 
3.6 


Aug. 
3.9 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
4.1 
4.3 
3.7 
4. 
3.9 
3.9 
4. 
4.3 
3.8 
4.5 


Sept. 

i'.i 
4.'i 

4."6 
4*.' 
4.5 
4.6 
4^5 


(Cheese  Factory)  HoauB  vs.  Stout  (Association  Cow  Tester) 


Owner 


AHenlkcler {f^^' 


f  Uogue . 
Thos.  Hale 

I  Stout .  . 

I  Hogue . 
Willis  Munger \  Stout. 

*  Hogue . 


William  Seth 

Bert  Langdon .  . . . 

Geo.  Hatfield 

W.  H.  Rugg 

Lowe  Bros 

Henry  Bristol .  .  . . 

Flin  Fuller 

Fred  Hubbard 

Belden  &  Shaflfner 
5Fred  Zeches 


Stout.  . 
'Hogue. 


,  Stout 

'  Hogue 


Stout. . 
Hogue . 


Stout . 
Hogue. 


Stout.  . 
'  Hogue . 


Stout.  . 
*  Hogue . 


Stout.  . 
Hogue. 


Stout . . 
Hogue. 


Stout 

Hogue 


Stout. 


Ray  Shaw a" 


G.  R.  McGowan. 


Hogue. 

I  Stout . , 


July 
15 
31 

15 
31 

"i5 

31 

"is 

31 

"is 

31 

*'i5 

31 

"i5 

31 

i5 

31 

'is 

31 

"is 

31 

"is 

31 

"is 

31 

"i5 

31 

i5 

31 
15 
31 


3.4 
3.4 
3.7 
3.4 
3.4 
3.6 

3.6 
3.6 
3.3 

3.4 
3.7 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


4.1 


3.5 

3.4 
3.4 
3.6 
3.5 
3.6 
3.9 
3.7 
3.8 
3.9 


3.6 


Aug. 
3.5 
3.8 
3.9 
3.5 
3.8 
3.8 

'Z.7 
3.7 
3.4 
3.7 
3.8 

'3^8 
3.8 

*3."6 
3.9 

'3;9 
4.1 

Z.S 
3.9 

3.9 
4.4 

i'.O 
3.4 
3.4 
3.7 
3.8 
3.5 
3.6 
4.2 
3.6 
3.8 
4.3 


3.5 
4.2 


Sept. 
3.9 
4.0 
4.1 


4. 

'4.' 
3.9 

4.5 


3.8 
3.9 
4.9 
4.6 
4.1 
4.1 
4.3 
4.1 

*4!7 
4. 
4.3 
4.5 


4.1 

3.8 

4. 

4.3 

3.7 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.3 


Over 


3.7 
4. 


^eb.    Mar.   April  May 

June  July    Aug.  Sept. 

3.3    3.35    3.55    3.5 

3.35    3.2    3.45     ... 

3.6    3.7      3.65    3.9 

3.5      3.6    3.66    3.7 
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Hogue  Factory — Varysburg 

II.  The  following  table  shows  how  thtB  tests  made  by  Mr.  Daggett  of  the 
Attica  Association  compare  with  those  made  at  the  Hogue  factory,  VaryBburg : 

Owner 
County  Farm  {H^t^;; 

III.  Variations  which  occurred  when  certain  patrons  changed  from  Bor- 
den's to  Hogue  Creamery,  (a)  Jacob  Bohn,  Attica,  N.  Y.,  sold  milk  from 
November,  1915,  to  February  15,  1916,  to  the  Bordens  at  Attica.  During  this 
time  his  tests  ran  from  3.7-3.9.  Sold  milk  from  February  16,  1916,  until 
May,  1916,  to  the  Creamery  at  Varysburg  owned  by  Mr.  Hogue.  During 
this  time  his  tests  ran  from  3  to  3.2.  The  fall  in  test  took  place  immediately 
when  the  test  was  made.  The  tests  were  made  by  Mr.  Hogue's  brother  and 
also  by  Mr.  Gibby,  Inspector  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Being 
dissatisfied,  Mr,  Bohn  withdrew  his  milk.  Mr.  Bo^hn  ertates  that  there  were  no 
fresh  cows  and  no  calves  were  being  fed.  There  were  also  no  changes  in  herd 
at  time  drop  occurred  and  that!  there  were  no  changes  in  feeding,  and  no 
changes  in  care  of  the  milk.  After  withdrawal  of  milk  from  creamery  Mr. 
Hogue  visited  Mr.  Bohn's  farm  and  said  to  Mrs.  Bohn  that  there  must  bo 
some  mistake  in  the  testing,  and  that  as  Mr.  Gibby's  pyesight  was  poor  he 
probably  did  not  read  the  teste  correctly. 

(5)  Fred  J.  Deci,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

IV.  Sold  milk  for  about  3  months  previous  to  Feb.  16,  1916.  During  this 
time  tests  ran  4.2  in  Dec,  4.4  in  Jan.,  1st  two  weeks  of  Feb.  4.3.  Sold  milk 
after  Feb.  15,  1916,  until  Apr.  and  inclusive  to  Mr.  Hogue.  During  this  time 
tests  ran  3.6  la«t  two  of  Feb.  and  the  two  days  of  April  was  3.2.  Does  not 
know  what  March  test  was.  After  April  end  removed  milk  to  put  in  factory 
near  home  because  dissatisfied  with  test.  When  change  was  made  from  Borden 
to  Hogue  no  change  was  made  in  herd  in  feeding  or  care  and  there  were  no 
new  milch  cows. 

AVERAGE  INDIVIDUAL  TEST  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  COWS  CONSTI- 
TUTING THE  HERD  AT  THE  STATE  EXPERIMENT  FARM 
AT  GENEVA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915. 

Fat  Fat 

Cow                                          per  cent  Cow  Per  cent 

1 5.1        15 5.23 

2 6.16      16 5.39 

3 6.37      17 6.29 

4 6.03      18 5.79 

5 6.28      19 6.66 

6 5.97      20 5.93 

7 5.73      21 5.74 

8 6.07      22 6.07 

9 6.75      23 5.21 

10 5.70      24 5.43 

11 6.08      25 6.44 

12  5  g2  

l^.'/.'.[......'.'.'.. .........  6!33  Average 5.86 

14 6.19  == 
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Fat  Tests,  Candor  Station,  Tiooa  County,  Alexander  Campbell  Company. 

April  13,  1916. 


Patron  No.    1 

3.8 

Patron  No.  16 

4. 

Patron  No.    2 

3.4 

Patron  No.  16 

3.7 

Patron  No.    3 

3.6 

Patron  No.  17 

4.8 

Patron  No.    4 

3.8 

Patron  No.  18 

3.4 

Patron  No.    5 

3.6 

Patron  No.  19 

4. 

Patron  No.    6 

3.9 

Patron  No.  20 

4. 

Patron  No.    7 

3.3 

Patron  No.  21 

4.2 

Patron  No.    8 

3.6 

Patron  No.  22 

3.6 

Patron  No.    9 

3.6 

Patron  No.  23 

3.2 

Patron  No.  10 

3.4 

Patron  No.  24 

4.1 

Patron  No.  11 

4.1 

Patron  No.  25 

4.3 

Patron  No.  12 

4.2 

3.8 

Patron  No.  26 

3. 

Patron  No.  13 

Patron  No.  27 

3.4 

Patron  No.  14 

3.6      Patron  No.  28 

Test  of  April  20,  1916. 

3.6 

Patron  No.    1 

4. 

Patron  No.  16 

3.9 

Patron  No.    2 

3.4 

Patron  No.  16 

3.7 

Patron  No.    3 

3.6 

Patron  No.  17 

4.8 

Patron  No.    4 

3.9 

Patron  No.  18 

3.6 

Patron  No.    5 

3.8 

Patron  No.  19 

3.9 

Patron  No.    6 

4. 

3.4 

Patron  No.  20 

3.9 

Patron  No.    7 

Patron  No.  21 

4.2 

Patron  No.    8 

3.6 

Patron  No.  22 

3.5 

Patron  No.    9 

3.6 

Patron  No.  23 

3.5 

Patron  No.  10 

3.6 

4.2 

Patron  No.  24 

4. 

Patron  No.  11 

Patron  No.  26 

4.2 

Patron  No.  12    .... 

4.2 

4. 

Patron  No.  26 

3. 

Patron  No.  13 

Patron  No.  27 

3.6 

Patron  No.  14 

3.6      Patron  No.  28 

Test  of  April  27. 

3.8 

Patron  No.    1 

3.9 

Patron  No.  16 

3.3 

Patron  No.    2 

3.6 

Patron  No.  16 

3.3 

Patron  No.    3 

3.6 

Patron  No.  17 

4.5 

Patron  No.    4 

4. 

Patron  No.  18 

3.5 

Patron  No.    5 

4. 

Patron  No.  19 

4. 

Patron  No.    6 

3.8 

Patron  No.  20 

4.1 

Patron  No.    7 

3.7 

Patron  No.  21 

3.9 

Patron  No.    8 

3.5 

Patron  No.  22 

3.5 

Patron  No.    9 

3.6 

Patron  No.  23 

3.3 

Patron  No.  10 

3.8 

4.2 

Patron  No.  24 

3.7 

Patron  No.  11 

Patron  No.  25 

4.3 

Patron  No.  12 

4. 

Patron  No.  26 

3. 

Patron  No.  13 

3.8 

Patron  No.  27 

3.8 

Patron  No.  14 

3.4 

Patron  No.  28 

3.6 
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Test  of  Mfvy  29. 

Patron  No.    1 

4. 

Patron  No.  17 

3.6 

Patron  No.    2 

3.7 

Patron  No.  18 

4.4 

Patron  No.    3 

3.4 

Patron  No.  19 

4. 

Patron  No.    4 

3.8 

Patron  No.  20 

4. 

Patron  No.    6 

3.9 

Patron  No.  21 

3.9 

Patron  No.    6 

4.1 

Patron  No.  22 

3.4 

Patron  No.    7 

3.8 

Patron  No.  23 

3.8 

Patron  No.    8 

4. 

Patron  No.  24 

3.8 

Patron  No.    9 

3.6 

Patron  No.  25 

3.2 

Patron  No.  10 

3.9 

3.7 

Patron  No.  26 

3.7 

Patron  No.  11 

Patron  No.  27 

3.7 

Patron  No.  12 

3.9 

Patron  No.  28 

3.5 

Patron  No.  13 

3.3 

Patron  No.  29 

4. 

Patron  No.  14 

3.4 

Patron  No.  30 

3.8 

Patron  No.  16 

3.5 

Patron  No.  31 

4. 

Patron  No.  16 

4  Fk 

Test  of  June  27. 

Patron  No.    1 

4.3 

Patron  No.  19 

3.8 

Patron  No.    2 

3.9 

Patron  No.  20 

4.7 

Patron  No.    3 

3.9 

Patron  No.  21 

4. 

Patron  No.    4 

4. 

4.1 

Patron  No.  22 

3  9 

Patron  No.    5 

Patron  No.  23 

4.4 

Patron  No.    6 

4.2 

Patron  No.  24 

4.1 

Patron  No.    7 

4.2 

Patron  No.  25 

4.2 

Patron  No.    8 

4. 

Patron  No.  26 

4.2 

Patron  No.    9 

4.2 

Patron  No.  27 

3.9 

Patron  No.  10 

4. 

Patron  No.  28 

3.6 

Patron  No.  11 

4. 

Patron  No.  29 

3.7 

Patron  No.  12 

4.2 

3.3 

Patron  No.  30 

3  9 

Patron  No.  13 . .  .* 

Patron  No.  31 

4. 

Patron  No.  14 

4. 

Patron  No.  32 

3.9 

Patron  No.  15 

3.6 

Patron  No.  33 

4.1 

Patron  No.  16 

4. 

Patron  No.  34 

4. 

Patron  No.  17 

3.9 

Patron  No.  35 

3.8 

Patron  No.  18 

3.9 

Test  of  July  6. 

Patron  No.    1 

4.6 

4.1 

Patron  No.  20 

4  7 

Patron  No.    2 

Patron  No.  21 

4.1 

Patron  No.    3 

3.9 

Patron  No.  22 

4. 

Patron  No.    4 

3.9 

Patron  No.  23 

4.6 

Patron  No.    5 

4.1 

Patron  No.  24 

4.5 

Patron  No.    6 

4.4 

Patron  No.  25 

4.3 

Patron  No.    7 

4.3 

Patron  No.  26 

4.2 

Patron  No.    8 

4.1 

Patron  No.  27 

3.9 

Patron  No.    9 

4.1 

Patron  No.  28 

3.8 

Patron  No.  10 

4.2 

Patron  No.  29 

4.4 

Patron  No.  11 

4. 

Patron  No.  30 

4. 

Patron  No.  12 

4. 

Patron  No.  31 

3.9 

Patron  No.  13 

3.6 

Patron  No.  32 

3.6 

Patron  No.  14 

4.2 

Patron  No.  33 

4. 

Patron  No.  15 

3.6 

Patron  No.  34 

3.9 

Patron  No.  16 

4.2 

Patron  No.  35 

4. 

Patron  No.  17 

3.9 

Patron  No.  36 

4. 

Patron  No.  18 

3.8 

Patron  No.  37 

4.5 

Patron  No.  19 

3.9 
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Henry  Arens^  called  as  a  witness,  testified: 

^'  I  am  superintendent  of  the  above  stations.  I  have  not  yet  got  a 
license.  I  wrote  for  a  license  to  the  company.  This  is  my  first 
experience  in  New  York.  I  make  the  butter  fat  test.  I  learned 
that  at  Hackettstown,  3s.  Y.,  in  March,  1916.  Before  that  I 
worked  in  a  milk  station  in  Pemisylvania,  but  never  made  butter 
fat  tests.  Inspector  Ruddy  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
sent  me  to  Campbell  and  I  got  the  place  up  here.  I  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  a  year  and  three-quarters.  Before  that,  in  New 
York  city  and  before  that  in  Grermany.  I  was  not  in  the  milk 
business  in  Germany.  1  clerked  in  a  hardware  store.  In  New 
York,  I  was  doing  everything,  but  not  in  the  milk  business.  I  got 
one  man  with  me,  Mr.  Richardt>,  in  the  Candor  factoiy.  He  has 
been  there  a  long  time;  he  is  an  old  gentleman.  I  get  $50  a 
month.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Campbell,  he  said  I  should  go  to 
Hackettstown  and  learn  how  to  make  butter  fat  tests.  That  is 
all  I  did  in  Hiackettstown,  but  that  was  in  March. 

Mr.  Ward. — How  do  you  make  a  fat  test  ? 

Mr.  Arens. — It  is  marked  on  the  glass.  Take  that  much  milk 
in  the  bottle  and  put  acid;  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  acid;  the 
company  sends  it;  it  was  there  when  I  came.  I  don't  know  that 
the  quality  of  the  acid  affects  the  result.  I  take  a  sample  once  a 
week  out  of  the  weighing  vat.  Dump  them  out  together  and  stir 
them  up.  I  take  each  man's  sample  the  same  day.  I  put  this 
sample  in  pint  bottles  and  after  I  get  through,  I  test.  I  got  everv 
bottle  with  the  names  written  on  it.  Then  I  take  the  test  bottles, 
it  is  marked  on  the  glass;  I  don't  know  how  much  and  put 
the  milk  in  the  test  bottle  and  put  that  much  acid  in  and  put  it 
in  the  Babcoek  Tester,  run  it  for  five  minutes,  then  I  put  hot 
water  down  tlie  neck. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^What  do  you  do  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Arens. — That  butter  fat  comes  up.  Then  I  run  it  for 
three  minutes  and  I  put  water  again  in,  hot  water,  pretty  near  fill 
bottle  and  nm  for  two  minutes  so  that  all  the  butter  fat  comes 
up.     After  that,  it  is  marked  to  show  how  much  butter  fat  it  is." 


ssr 

Fat  Tbst,  Bookvilxe  Statiok,  Onwiba  Ooirrrr,  ALiXAWMat 

<!!A%>Bei;s.  Ooispant. 

Ajfra 
J3bdryttAn  :iflt:ta«t  .2iid  test  ISid'toit  4th  test  JraeBogfe 

Nal-^Boflh a.4         S,3         3.4  3.4         3.4 

Ko.'S— Capron 3.3         ^.4          3.4  3.4          3.4 

Ko.fr— CAiiiion.tB.A 8.6         3.7         3.6  %.^         8j« 

No.  4-Sheperd,  C 4.  3.6  3.4  3.4     

No.  ^-Roberts,  R.  H 3.^         4.  3.8         8.9     

Septernkm* 

C«proiLA.C 3.6         3.7         3.7         3.8     

«liQ)^,C 4.            4.            4.1  4.            4. 

Oapron,  B.  A 


^arcy 3.8  3.8  4.  4.1  3.^9 

Marcy,  P 3.4         3.6  3.6         3.7         3.« 

HaU&LoBton -4.  3.9         4.1         -4.2         *. 


Mr.  IffuEKY.  station  superintendent  testified : 

"  I  attend  to  the  -weighing  can  and  take  out  a  sample  with  a 
<;one-shaped  dippei:.  I  do  not  jnake  the  composite  test;  just  taksd 
a  sample  of  it ;  I  make  a  test ;  do  it  four  times  a  month,  and  then 
Avwage  the  four  tests. 

Mr.  Ward. — How  do  read  the  miniscMB,  that  curve  that  iB  in 
the  tube? 

Mr.  Merry. — I  read  it ;  if  it  is  a  bad  curve,  I  split  it  and  add  it 
to  the  circle;  I  don't  read  the  highest  and  lowest  point.  We  split 
the  curve  on  the  bottom  and  add  it  to  flie  <^ ;  take  the  two  together 
and  it  makes  it  about  balance,  you  knew.  One  sags  up  and  other 
sags  down.  We  t^e  the  average  of  the  curves.  In  testing  I 
should  take  three  or  four  tablespoonf ub  in  the  dipper.  The  water 
is  always  all  shook  out  of  the  dipper  before  I  take  a  sample." 

High  Ground  Daiey  Compjlny  Test,  Woods  Corners  Station 

ON  D.  L.  &  W. 

Pratt  Townsend,  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 

"  I  am  the  Nation  mtperintwident.    We  take  in  milk  and  ship 

it;  -make  buttermilk  and  pot  cheese.     The  buttermilk  is  made 

from  skim  milk.     It  is  pasteurized,  then  soured  and  churned.     I 

get  $60  a  month  and  my  house  rent  and  milk  and  butter.     The 
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house  is  separate  from  the  station.  I  have  another  man  beside 
myself.  I  pay  the  man  that  is  with  me  now  $48.  The  flush  is 
over  now,  (July,  1916).  I  worked  in  creameries  before  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  worked  for  the  Eockdale  Creamery  in  Cherry  Valley 
seven  years  and  learned  to  test  butter  fat  there.  They  made 
casein  and  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Company  made  milk  sugar. 
I  have  all  the  records  of  the  station  for  two  years. 

The  StoHon  Record 

Pounds  Cans  milk   Buttermilk 
Date  received    shipped      shipped 

June  1 13,039  90  12 

June  2 13,480  90  12 

June  3 13,434  116  16 

June  4 13,370  84  16 

Cream  Pot  cheese 
shipped      shipped 

June  1 6 

June  2 6  6 

June  3 6  7 

June  4 3  7 


Date  Received 

Junes 12,891 

June  6 12,606 

June  7 13,339 

Junes 13,039 

June  9 13,739 

June  10 12,909 

June  11 12,706 

June  13 12,667 

June  14 12,680 

June  16 12,634 

Julyl 10,946 

July  2 10,632 

July  3 10,436 

July  4 10,738 

July  6 10,486 

July  6 9,808 

July  7 8,972 

July  8 8,848 

July  9 

July  10 9,048 

July  11 8,889 

July  12 8,670 

July  13 8,210 


Cans  milk 

Buttermilk  Cream  Pot  cheese 

shipped 

shipped 

shipped 

shipped 

127 

16 

6 

116 

16 

3 

6 

130 

16 

101 

10 

2 

103 

10 

6 

6 

103 

10 

6 

6 

100 

10 

112 

116 

8 

127 

16 

106 

26 

93 

22 

106 

20 

93 

6 

107 

12 

87 

13 

80 

18 

2 

82 

16 

2 

92 

19 

80 

12 

3 

89 

18 

2 

100 

2 

79 

13 

The  above  record  is  iiiBerted  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  change 
in  the  volume  of  receipts  of  milk  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  in  many  dairy  sections,  caused  principally  by  change  in 
dairy  production  at  these  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  It  will 
be  observed  that  receipts  of  13,000  pounds  on  June  Ist  had  fallen 
to  8,210  pounds  on  July  13th.  Mr.  Townsend  continues:  "We 
had  32  dairies  coming  to  that  plant  I  take  a  sample  of  the 
milk  every  day  and  make  a  composite  sample  and  test  it  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  I  take  the  sample  out  of  the  weigh  vat  after  it 
is  mixed,  so  I  usually  have  seven  samples  in  the  composite 
sample.  I  try  and  take  a  sample  every  day.  Some  days  I  skip. 
Twice  a  week  I  make  a  sediment  test  and  a  temperature  test  and 
that  is  generally  two  days  that  I  don't  get  a  sample  for  the  com- 
posite test.  I  probably  take  samples  for  five  days  in  the  com- 
posite test  After  I  have  taken  them,  I  put  them  in  a  jar  and 
presently  take  them  out  and  test  them.  I  have  a  glass  tube,  a 
pipette  that  we  buy  from  the  dairy  company  in  Norwich,  and 
then  we  send  them  to  Geneva  and  have  them  marked  with  the 
State  brand.  I  take  a  sample  in  this  pipette  from  the  composite 
sample,  put  it  into  the  test  botttles,  measure  it  in  and  add  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  we  buy  at  Norwich.  The  Norwich  people  get 
it  from  Little  Falls.  They  are  shook  up  and  put  in  the  tester  and 
run  for  three  minutes  first,  then  two  minutes,  and  then  about  one 
minute  again.  During  those. times  when  I  am  running  it,  I  add 
water  to  bring  the  fat  up  into  the  neck.  It  is  probably  about  140 
or  150.  Then  I  take  it  out  and  read  the  fat.  The  neck  of  the 
bottle  is  graduated  from  1  to  10  per  cent  I  test  24  samples  ^at 
once  in  the  tester  and  use  steam.  I  put  the  tests  in  a  book.  In 
that  book,  the  tests  for  June  are  as  follows : 

No.  of  patron  1st  test      2nd  test      8rd  test      4th  test 

1 3.3  3.3  2.9    i:tj,   3.2 

2 3.4  3.4  3.4  3.4 

3 3.6  3.6  3.7  3.6 

4 3.2  3.2  3.2  3.2 

6 3.2  3.2  3.2  3.2 

6 4.  4.1  4.2  4.1 

7 3.8  3.8  3.7  3.8 

8 3.7  3.8  3.6  3.7 

9 3.6  3.6  3.3  3.5 

10 3.6  3.4  3.4  3.4 

30 3.9  3.9  4.3  4. 

31 3.4  3.3  3.2  3.3 
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Mr.  Townsend. — "  Tim  sixth  dairyman  is  Grove  Curtis.  His 
cows  are  Wacfc  and  whitet  TRey^  look  Iffce  Holsteins.  I  tested  five 
times  for  May." 

N^Q.  ofl^tEon  list  tost    SndtQBt      3vdt€sfc      4th  test      5th  t^ 

(d>  Grove  Curtis 4.  4.  4.  3.9  4.4 

30 8.9        

AprU,  11^16 

1 3.7  3.6  3.7  3.6  3.7 

2 3.9  3.5  3.5  3.6  3.5 

6 4.2  4,1  3.9  3.9  4. 

March,  1916 

1 3.8  ^fc.ft  3.8  3.8.  3.8 

6 4.1  4.1  4.1  4.1         

1 3.6  3.6  3.6  3.6  3.6 

« 4. a  4.a  4.3  4.2.  4.8 

J'amtary,  1016 

1 aa  3,er  3.6*  3.8-  a.6 

6 4.  4,  4.5  4.3  4.4 


Mx.  XOTm$ez«L — *'  Patron  No.  1  Kas  a.  small  daary.  His  nanwi 
ifi  Hubert  Fosi.  H&  lives  a  quaj^ter  of  a  mile  au'ay  from  the  ata- 
tiioii.  Fatrcm.  Now  6  Ures  five  or  si:x  hundred  feet  from  the  staitixni. 
N eitk«r  ^£  thmx  bsep^  pux^  l»?ed&  We  bny  and  pay  entirely  bjjr 
lihis  buttor  fat  test;  B^den  soaXe;  barai  score  added^  All  ourmilk 
iaBmUk." 


BOBSWSN  CoKDKIfSED  MiLK  COMPAJSY  TeSTS  AT  NoKWlCH^  'N.  Y. 

Qrosvei? OR  J.  RosB^  called  and  sworn,  testified : 

*^  I  am  employed  in  the  Borden^s  factory  at  I^orwich  as  milk 
tester  since  it  was  built  in  1900.  Our  testing  apparatus  consists 
of  a  Baboock  equipownt^  24  botti«,  centrifugal  machines  consisting 
of  pipette^  acid  measure,  hydrometer  for  testing  the  solids  not 
fat  and  pipette  for  measuring^  the  milk,  and  10  per  cent  butter 
fat  test  battles  Gperoted  by  steam.  My  duty  is  to  test  all  the  milk 
delivered  at  that  station  for  butter  fat.  From  each  daily  delivery, 
I  take  a  sample  from  each  40  quart  can  after  stirring  the  40  quart 
ean  and  dipping  it  and  tak©  a  proportionate  sample  out  and  put- 
ting it  into  a  cup  and  then*  taking  a  small  dipper  made  for  the 
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purpose  and  taking  an  equal  amocmt  from  each  can,  first  putting 
it  into  a  copper  cup  holding  about  a  quart  and  there  it  is  minglod 
and  from  this  theife  is  taken,  a  small  amount,  enough  foe  oea 
sample,  say  176  cuhie  centimeters.  It  is  not  conv^enient  to  taka 
this  sample  from  th&  weigh  can  because  th^*e  ie  a  eover  on  thsa 
weighing  part  and  it  retards  the  work.  You  would  get  the  sama 
sort  of  a  sample  from  the  weighing  fat  as  from  the  cans  if  you 
took  every  particle  of  milk  from  the  previous  dairy  out  of  the 
can.  If  you  did  not^  you  would  get  a  mingle  from  th«  pxefviouA 
dairy.  We  have  a  jar  with  each  patron's  name  on  and  each  day 
that  jar  is  opened  and  the  sample  put  in.  It  is  mingled  and  sealed 
again.  It  is  a  fruit  jax  with  a  bale  top  and  a  rubber  gasket,  a 
glass  top  and  the  lever  is  thrown  down  thereby  sealing  the  can 
tight  each  day  after  the  sample  is  put  in,  to  prevent  evaporation. 
We  put  a  preservative  in  the  sample  jar  to  prevent  its  getting  sour. 
The  can  is  set  up  until  the  time  comes-  f err  testing:  We  tcBt  four 
iimm  per  montL  We  are  not  inf  allable.  There  is.  a  pooiibility 
of  error,  but  it  d)oes.  not  often  happen.  The  following  are  some 
ef  the  testa  from  onr  rasuviis  you  ask  for:  I  do^  noi^  give  you  the 
sut-tflfidis  and  aevaa^tnitlia;  just  the  tcniiis." 

Fatroa               1st  test       2nd  test      Srd  test  4th  test  Average 

No.    5 3.5  3.65  3.7  3.7          

No,  10 3,8.  3.66  a.«5  3.8  3.7 

No.  15 a.8  3.8  a.9  3.65  3.8 

No.  20 3.6  3.5  3.6  3.45  3.6 

Boob 4.1  3.8  3.8  3.9 

Conier 3.3  3.65  3.8  3.6  3.j8 

SVankiiii a.8  3.»  3.8  3.8  a.8 

McNitt 3.2  3.4  3.3  3.2  3.3 

Dimidc 3.T  3.5  3.4  3.35  3.5 

DuBkle a.8  4.2  4.  3.8^  4. 

No.    a 3. ft  3.6  3.66  3.45  3i6 

No.  10 3.8  4.5  a.9  3.6  3^.8 

No.  15 4.1  4.  4.  a.75^  ♦. 

No.  20 3.6  3.65  3.65  *.4  3..6 

Booe 3.75  3.75  3.8  3.3  3.7 

GoUier 3.85  3.8  3.9  3.75  3,8 

Franklin 3.9  3.95  3.8  3.65  3.8 

McNitt 3.1  3.4  3.5  3.3  3.3 

Dimnk 3.4  3.8  3.45  3:.36  3'.6 

Dunkle 3.8  4.2  4.2  4.2  4.1 


June 

Patron                    1st  test  2ad  test 

No.    6 3.4  3.45 

No.lO 3.8  3.8 

No.  15 3.75  3.6 

Boos 3.4  3.5 

CoUier 3.8  3.8 

Franklin 3.8  3.8 

McNitt 3.6  3.35 

Dimick 3.5  3.5 

Dunkle 3.9  4. 

SolidBf  not  fat 

No.  20  above 8.63  8.70 

Collier 8.7  8.74 

Total  solids 
No.  20  above 12.03  12.31 


3rd  test 

4th  test 

Average 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.75 

3.86 

3.7 

3.45 

3.3 

3.4 

3.85 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.4 

3.65 

3.6 

3.6 

4.1 

4.1 

4. 

8.58 

8.88 

11.98 

Isaac  W.  Eushmore  &  Company  Tests  at  Norwich,  Chenango 

County 

C.  H.  Agan,  called,  testified: 
"  I  make  the  butter  fat  test  twice  a  month.  I  take  an  individual 
sample  twice  a  month.  We  pay  the  aame  prices  as  the  Borden 
Condensery  at  Norwich,  except  10  cents  per  hundred  more  in 
June  and  July,  and  20  cents  per  hundred  more  in  November  and 
December.  When  I  make  a  test,  I  set  it  down  and  the  date  I 
make  it  in  this  book.  Patron  No.  1  is  Newton  Eldred.  We  only 
make  a  test  every  two  weeks.  Patron  No.  2  is  William  Doolan; 
Patron  No.  3  is  W.  H.  Lewis;  Patron  No.  4,  G.  H.  Boyd;  Patron 
No.  5,  Davis  Brothers;  Patron  No.  6,  Harry  Hadlock;  No.  16  is 
J.  R.  Mundy;  No.  25  is  Cleveland  &  McNitt.  I  take  a  sample 
out  of  the  weigh  can  and  have  a  composite  test  every  morning.  I 
do  not  have  any  4  per  cent,  milk  delivered  there  in  April,  May  or 
June,  1916.  I  carry  that  composite  test  for  fifteen  days.  That 
is  what  my  boss  told  me,  to  make  two  tests  a  month.  Mr.  Baker 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  made  the  test  on  June  29th.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  just  as  soon  t^t  and  he  said  he  would.  We 
figure  up  and  pay  on  the  first  test  for  two  weeks  and  then  the 
second  test.  There  is  no  averaging  of  our  tests.  We  take  a 
sample,  hold  it  each  day  for  fifteen  days  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteen  days  we  test  that  composite  sample  for  butter  fat  and  pay 
according  to  the  reading  of  that  test  without  any  averaging  at  all. 
I  then  put  that  down  on  the  sheet,  send  the  sheet  to  New  York,  and 
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at  the  end  of  the  month  the  checks  are  issued.  I  copy  the  report  I 
send  to  New  York  from  this  book.  I  get  the  checks  and  give 
them  to  the  patrons.  The  agricultural  agent  just  made  that  test 
to  see  how  my  milk  was  running.    The  test  book  shows  as  follows: 

April 
Patron's  No. 

No.    1 

No.    2 

No.    3 

No.    4 

No.    5 

No.    6 

No.  16 

No.  26 

May 

No.    1 

No.    2 

No.    3 

No.    4 

No.    6 

No.    6 

No.  16 

No.  25 

June 

No.    1 

No.    2 

No.    3 

No.    4 

No.    5 

No.    6 

No.  16 

No.  26 


Sheffield  Fabms^  Slawson-Deckee  Company  Test  op 
Luther  M.  Hastings^  Heed^  Stamford^  Delaware  Couwrr^ 
New  York 

1016 

Test 

January 4.33 

February 4.3 

March 4.3 

April 4.2 

May 4.2 

June 4.23 

Bam  score  above  68. 


Isttest 

2nd  test 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

3.2 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.2 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.6 

3.1 

3.1 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.3 

3.2 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

—    = 

3.6 

dee  per  cwt. 

$2  lOi 

1  99 

1  m 

1  76 

1  65 

1  42} 

284 

J.  M.  Jaycox,  called,  testified: 

"  I  operate  the  receiving  station  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson- 
Decker  Company  at  Eichmond  Hill.  We  buy  milk  on  the  butter 
fat  basia.  I  have  here  my  tests  from  July  20,  1916,  to  April  4, 
1915.  W«  have  78  patrons  on  the  July  list  at  Ridimoad  Hill. 
There  is  a  premium  of  five  -oeiits  a  hundred  for  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  Jame,  and  twenty  cents  per  hundired  for  the 
months  «f  July,  August  and  September,  if  milk  is  delivered  at 
a  temperature  of  50  or  under.  We  ship  our  milk  in  cans  and  the 
milk  brcHight  to  the  factory  this  morning  leaves  at  3 :40  this  after- 
noon and  gets  into  New  York  about  11:80  to<nighct.  Goes  to 
130th  street  where  it  is  mostly  pasteurized  >and  bottled  and  sold 
from  wigons.  We  voluntarily  advanced  the  price  ien  cents  in 
April ;  we  have  a  oomposi'te  test.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  cows 
are  grades,  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  and  our  tests  are  as  high  as  any- 
where im  the  State. 

Mr.  Word. —  Mr.  Warthmore  says  that  your  tests  are  deliber- 
ately exaggerated  to  a  high  figure  in  order  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  man  with  an  honest  test  to  do  business^ 

Mr.  Jaycox. —  I  -don't  test  it.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  read 
two  or  three  points  on  the  glass.  I  tested  milk  twelve  years 
myself  iuod  I  k&ow  what  I  did.  I  ^ave  theozi  just  what  was  coming 
to  tlaeoi  to  the  best  <d  my  ability,  I  always  gave  the  doubt  to  the 
farmer.  There  is  a  curve  in  the  milk  test ;  you  can  give  or  take 
one-tenth  in  reading  a  test  and  be  perfectly  honest.  Our  instruo- 
tion  is  to  give  it  to  tbe  farmers  always  so  as  to  give  him  a  liberal 
test.  We  .think  fliat  better  than  to  send  the  sample  to  the  Agri- 
ture  DepaTtment  aaid  have  it  read  one-tenth  less  at  the  department. 
Any  tester  will  tell  you  that  you  can  read  a  test  one-tenth  either 
way.  The  Cow  Testing  Association  isi  the  only  way  I  know  to 
check  the  factory.  The  dairymen  at  our  plant  can  take  a  sample 
from  the  same  sample  we  test  The  cow  tester  can  go  right  to  our 
plant  and  test  at  the  same  time  if  he  wants  to." 
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Ikmymmi*8  name 

1.  Glot 

2.  Moot 

3.  Van  Patten. . . . 

4.  Ostrand 

5.  Davenport 

6.  Conpo 

7.  Van  VooFhees% . 

8.  Moot 

9.  Fraser 

10.  Mrs.  Moot 

11.  Snyder 

12.  FarreU 

13.  Davis 

14.  FsBser 

t5«  Harris 

W..  Snyder 

17..  Morgan 

Ig..  Pratt 

£9..  Ostrander 

2D.  Smith 

21..  McMahon 

22..  Empie 

23..Sherbeck 

24.  Patrick 

25«  Harmes 

26^  Van  Dom 

27«  Lockwood 

28^  Basner 

29;  Wharton 

9[)«  Warner 

31..  Lape 

32;  Palmer 

33.  Moot  &  Son... 

34.  Fox 

35.  Lape..: 

36.  Babcock 

37.  Houston 

3fr.  Ffaser 

391.  Fox 

40i.  Smith 

41.  Van  Patten. . . . 
73*.  Fink 


Per  cent  fat 

Feronttfat 

July  10th 

Adfsr2ftth 

4.5 

4.6 

4.2 

4.2 

5. 

5.1 

4. 

4.2 

5,1 

5. 

4.7 

4.6 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.8 

4.8 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

4.9- 

4.7 

4.3 

4.1 

4.6 

4.7 

4.3 

4.5 

3.7 

5.8. 

4. 

4.1 

4.8 

4.8 

4.6 

4,7 

4. 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

4.4 

4.2- 

4. 

4.1 

4.2: 

4.4 

4.6. 

4.1 

4.2» 

4.2 

4.a 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

4.4 

4. 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

1916  Atebagsb' 
June  Test 

nomfter  Averagp 

1 4.3 

2! 4.1 

3*. 4.76 

4. 4.05 

6: 4.8 

61 4.6 

7: 4, 

8i 4.16 

9». 4.55 

m 4.36 

n 4.4 

». 4.35 
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Pataron'8 

number  Average 

18 4.86 

19 4.2 

22 3.9 

26 3.86 

30 4.2 

31 4.33 

44 4.6 

41 4.66 

73 3.93 

72 4.33 

May  Tut 
Patron's 

number  Average 

1 4,6 

2 4.13 

3 • 6.06 

6 4.63 

6 4.33 

7 3.96 

8 4.26 

9 4.6 

10 4.16 

11 4.23 

12 4.36 

13 4.6 

14 4.4 

16 4.66 

23 3.90 

26 3.83 

38 6.96 

42 4.13 

73 4.43 

April  Tut 
Patron's 

number  Average 

1 4.4 

2 4.2 

3 5. 

6 4.6 

6 4.6 

7 3.93 

8 4.26 

9 4.6 

10 4.13 

11 4.33 

12 4.26 

13 4.63 

14 4.36 

16 4.66 

26 3.8 

38 3.96 

42 4.23 

43 4.63 

61 4.96 

72 4.2 

73 4.06 
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Sheffield  Fabms  Test  at  South  Koetwbight,  Deiawabs 

County,  Dairy  Avekage  of  H.  K.  Bose,  Grade 

ATH)  Jerseys 


January  1,  1913,  to  December  31,  1914 


Month 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October — 
November . 
December. . 


Pounds 

Price 

Test 

Value 

18,330 

$2  24 

4.8 

$405  34 

17,307 

200 

6.04 

370  49 

19,494 

1  86 

4.94 

382  64 

22,576 

1  83 

4.84 

409  67 

30,450 

1  66 

4.9 

469  69 

29,360 

1  50 

4.7 

433  20 

22,715 

1  74 

4.87 

387  98 

16,022 

2  21 

5.14 

349  43 

14,592 

2  35 

5.24 

341  48 

16,015 

2  64 

6.01 

404  98 

14.140 

2  52 

5.04 

364  67 

15,844 

2  66 

5.14 

421  15 

Total  production 236,844        

Total  proceeds  of  milk $4,730  72 

Average  test 4.98  

Average  price.. $2  08        


Borden  Company  Tests  at  Delhi,  Delaware  County 

First     Second     Third     Fourth  Aver- 

Name  week       week       week       week      age 

Amos,  J.  W 4.6 

Amos,  A.  G 4.6 

Anderson 4.6 

Blake 4.8 

Every 4.4 

Dodd 5.1 

Russell 6. 

Bruce 4.2 

Snyder 4.6 

Yeomans 4.4 

Amos 4.9 

Every,  R.  L 4.4 


F.  X.  Baumert  &  Company   Tests,  Antwerp,  Jefferson 
County,  186  Patrons 

Mr.  GiBBS,  the  superintendent,  testified : 

"  The  milk  we  receive  is  made  into  Neuchatel,  miniature  cream, 
Pimento,  Camembert,  Lunch,  Dinar,  Isigny,  Brie,  Limburger; 
all  made  out  of  whole  milk  except  the  Isigny,  which  is  made  out 
of  skim  milk,  and  Crown  Brand  Neuchatel  made  out  of  part  skim. 
We  employ  a  well  known  dairyman  to  make  the  tests, —  a  local 
resident  in  whom  we  think  the  dairymen  have  confidence.     We 


4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

6.1 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.2 

.... 

.... 

4.3 

26S 

pay  him  ao  audi  a  woek  just  for  ooKning  4o  the  fmetory  and  making 
the  test 

A  oompoflite  test,  drip  tost,  of  the  136  dairymen  who  brought 
milk  to  our  factory,  June  1,  1915,  showed  butter  fat  content  of  .35. 
This  drip  test  is  taken  as  the  milk  is  being  taken  in  every  movmBg. 
We  test  the  milk  for  batter  fat,  each  dairy  twice  a  month.  On 
daat  date,  tlae  indvidual  tests  were  as  follows : 

Patron's 

number  Test 

15 3.3 

42 3.4 

30 3.5 

23 3.6 

10 3.7 

3 3.« 

1 4.4 

June  15,  drip  test,  3.4. 

Individual  test 

1 2.9 

V 3. 

3 3.1 

26 3.2 

36 3.3 

39 3.4 

15 3.5 

12 3.6 

4 3.7 

1 3.8 

July  l8t,  drip  test,  3.4. 

Individualist 

2 2.9 

3 3. 

11 3.1 

30 3.2 

32 3.3 

26 3.4 

21 3.6 

8 3.6 

1 3.7 

July  IS,  ooB^Msite  drip  test,  3.3. 

Indimdmal  Utt 

1      2.6 

2.8 

'*    : 2.9 

io 3. 

17 3.1 

27 3.2 

33 3.3 

^5 3.4 

29 3.6 

8 3.6 

3.7 

3.8 


Mr.  Ward. — ^What  price  did  this  man  wlioae  milk  tested  2.9  get  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs. — He  would  reoeive  for  June  milk  $1.30  per  hundred, 
less  16  cents  deduction.  That  is  five  points  below.  The  Juae  price 
was  $1.45  and  his  test  brought  it  down  to  $1.30,  The  man  whose 
milk  tested  2.6  has  not  got  his  pay  for  it  yet.  We  had  three  pa- 
trons below  8,  one  of  2.6,  one  of  .2.8,  and  ooe  of  2.9.  We  don't 
ignore  those  low  tests,  but  pay  them  aoootding  to  their  price.  He 
got  $1.21  on  the  2.6  test  for  June  milk. 

MuTUAi.  McDebmott  Daiby  Cobpobatiow    Tests  at  Canton^ 
St*  LAwaoBNTCK  Goxjxtt 

^Tames  Dundon,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

'*  We  peff  the  same  price  for  B  and  0  milk.  We  make  a  com- 
posite teftt  twice  a  month.  We-ha^ve  >56  xkiries.  Give  all  the  doiriee 
the  same  test. 

Jd^r.  Ward.— What  do  you  do  with  .the  curve  in  the  test  tube  ? 

Mr.  Dundon. — The  curve? 

Mr.  Ward. — We  do  not  understand  that  the  butter  fat  lies  level 
in  the  rtast  tube,  but  it  ha&  gc^  a  curved  surface. 

Jfp.  Dundon. — ^Tes. 

Mr.  Ward. — What  do  you  do  with  the  curve  ? 

Mr.  Dundon. — ^Divide  it. 

Mr.  Ward. — What  do  you  do  with  it  when  you  are  testing? 
Suppose  you  are  testing  milk  and  you  had  that  curve  in  the  test 
bottle,  what  would  you  do  to  it  to  know  how  much  to  give  the 
dairyuum  ? 

Mr.  Dundon, — I  don't  really  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Ward. — The  cream  doesn't  lie  level  in  the  test  tube,  you 
understand  that  it  has  got  a  carved  «urf ace,  the  butter  fat  in  the 
test  tube. 

Mr.  Dundon. — Comes  up  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes.  Wiricik  do  you  allow  for  i  What  do  yon 
allow  fat  when  you  are  Mtingt 
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Mr.  Dundon. —  Read  it  on  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Which  side  do  you  read  of  it,  the  low  side  or  the 
high  side  ? 

Mr.  Dundon. —  Read  between. 

Sheffield  Farms  Slawson-Deckeb  Company   Tests  at 
Malonb  Station 

Mr.  BuEGDUFF,  superintendent,  called  before  the  Commit- 
tee, testified: 

**  We  test  three  times  a  month  and  average  the  three.  As  the 
tester  reads  them  he  copies  tihem  off  in  this  sheet  and  I  take  it  in 
my  possession  in  order  that  when  he  makes  the  next  test,  he  does 
not  refer  to  the  last  one.  This  is  the  test  book.  No.  1  is  J.  P. 
Hutchins^  test  July  28th,  3.Y;  test  on  July  10,  3.9;  test  on  July 
19th,  3.7.     That  gave  him  3.8. 

Mr.  Ward. —  If  he  had  two  3.7  and  one  3.9,  divided  by  three, 
will  it  give  3.8  ? 

Mr.  Burgduff. —  No,  sir.  The  real  average  would  have  been 
3.766.  Mr.  Hutchins  got  no  pay  for  the  two-thirds  of  a  point  of 
butter  fat.  John  Childs  is  dairyman  No.  2.  If  a  dairyman  should 
test  3.3  something  like  that,  we  would  give  him  3.4. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Why  would  you  do  that,  to  encourage  him  ? 

Mr.  Burgduff. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is,  if  a  man  was  low,  it  was  read  high ;  if  a 
man  was  high,  it  was  read  low  ? 

Mr.  Burgduff. —  No.  Dairyman  No.  2  averaged  3.766  and  we 
allowed  him  3.8,  although  his  average  was  3.766.  Our  prices  are 
based  on  3.8  and  we  try  to  bring  them  up." 

Average  Tests  —  July  —  Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-DecTcer 
Company  Station  at  Malone 

3.8;  3.9;  3.9;  3.9;  4;  3.9;  3.9;  3.7;  3.7;  3.7;  3.8;  3.9;  3.8 
3.9 ;  3.7 ;  3.8 ;  3.9 ;  3.9 ;  3.7 ;  3.7 ;  3.7 ;  3.8 ;  3.9 ;  3.4 ;  3.8 ;  3.8 ;  3.8 
4;  3.8;  3.9;  3.7;  3.4;  3.8;  3.7;  3.7;  3.7;  3.9;  4.5;  3.8;  3.9;  3.8 
3.8;  4.2;  3.9;  3.9;  3.8;  3.9;  4;  4;  3.8;  4.1;  3.9;  3.9;  3.9;  3.8 
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3.9 ;  3.8 ;  4.4 ;  4.4 ;  3.7 ;  3.8 ;  3.8 ;  3.9 ;  3.9 ;  4.4 ;  3.9 ;  3.9 ;  3.7 ;  3.8 ; 
3.8 ;  3.9 ;  3.8 ;  3.9 ;  3.7 ;  3.9 ;  3.9 ;  3.7. 

F.  (HlletWa  Teat 

July  28 4.8 

July  19 4.3 

July  10 4.6 

That  gives  4.6|.    He  w«^  paid 4.5 

E.  F.  Stevens  Company  Test,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Myers,  Btation  superintendent,  called,  testified: 

"  I  test  the  milk  four  times  a  month,  take  samples  and  use  a 
Babcoek  tester.  I  take  a  sample  from  the  weigh  can.  That  was 
the  handiest  and  best  and  most  satisfactory  way.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  drip.  I  tested  it  that  afternoon.  Dairyman 
No.  1,  Brackett  &  Kidney.  I  made  four  tests  of  Brackett  &  Kid- 
ney's milk  in  July.  They  were  as  follows:  3.7;  3.9;  3.7;  3.8. 
The  average  was  3.77  and  that  was  what  they  were  allowed.  They 
aUow  everything  over  one-half  a  point.  If  it  is  3.75  they  allow  3.8. 
If.it  is  under  3.75,  they  allow  it  3.7.  Dairyman  No.  7  had  3.96 
and  they  allowed  him  4.  They  allow  them  a  full  point  for  one-half 
and  take  the  less  than  half.  Our  price  for  June,  1916,  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  for  dairies  scoring  68  was  $1.19  for  all  milk  up  to  3.7.  Ten 
cents  was  added  for  milk  over  that,  so  that  a  man  producing  4.7 
milk  got  the  same  price  as  the  man  producing  3.8  milk,  and  the 
man  producing  3.3  milk  got  the  same  price  as  the  man  producing 
3.7  milk.  Prior  to  April,  we  paid  3  cents  a  point  up  and  down, 
but  in  April  the  prices  were  changed  to  the  present  scale." 

ScBiBA  Center  Cbeameby  Company 

Floyd  Lindall,  manager,  called  before  the  Committee,  tee- 
fied: 

"  This  company  ifl  owned  by  the  farmers.  We  separate  it  and 
ship  the  cream  to  New  York,  some  to  R.  F.  Stevens,  some  to 
Beake's  and  some  to  the  High  Ground.  We  make  the  skim  milk 
into  casein.  The  patrons  get  paid  for  whatever  the  milk  tests  in 
butter  fat.  Mr.  Isabell  does  the  testing.  We  get  about  30,000 
pounds  a  day  or  a  little  better.  We  separate  all  the  milk,  pasteur- 
ize the  cream  and  ship  it  and  make  the  skim  milk  into  casein.    We 
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set  die  separator  so  it  will  nm  about  41  or  42  per  cant,  to  get /vtdiat 
we  want  in  cream  and  then  we  bring  it  up  by  adduag  enough,  millc 
Our  tests  generally  agree  with  the  purchasers'  tests.  The  patrona 
get  all,  except  about  five  cente  per  pound;  that  goes  to  the  com- 
pany for  manufacture.  0.  S.  Burt  was  one  of  our  patBpais.  In 
April  he  had  55.99  pounds  of  butter  fat  and  waa  paid,  for  it  at  the 
rate  of  .4401  or  26.50  for  fifteen  days'  milk.  In  the  last  fifteen 
days  he  had  5,28T  pounds-  and  61.3S*  pe^nds^  of  butter  fat  and  he 
was  paid  at  tha  mte  of  .4577  foe  iU  He  got  45  eante  per  pound 
for  his  butter  fat  in  April.  Many  go  better  than  that.  May,  thi^y 
got  .39.  June  he  was  paid  .3931  for  butter  fat  We  pay  thoft 
way,  it.  is  according  to  the  milk,  how  much  milk  a  man  delivera. 
One  man  delivers  77.4  pounds  of  milk  and  he  had  30.96  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  Another  man  had  1,714  pounds  of  milk  and  SS.Q^ 
pounds,  of  butter  fat.  We  get  the  ratio  and  multiply  it  by  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk." 

SCriba  Cbeamsbt  TfeST,  April 
JDttiiyixuKa9  Dfme'  list  test*  2iid' iJcst 

Batemaou  .  /. - 3.9-  a;3i 

Waugh 4.1  4.1 

(5^eW» ».7  3.6 

Paricer 3.5  3.7' 

Ftedfenburg 3.8  3.8 

Tern 3.3  3.5, 


Batemaiv .^ 3.4  3.7 

Waugh 4.4  4.1 

Bqskec 3  .ft  4. 

Yeiar 3.5  3.4, 

Fredenburg - 3.0  3.8 

Guyette 3.5  3.5 

Bateman 3.5  3.7 

Wang}L.. 4.1  4.2. 

Parker 3.7  3.7 

Year 3.6  3.5 

Eredenburg 3.5  3.6 

Gkiyette 3.5  3.6 

Jhtty 

Blitemair ^..  a.7  3;.» 

Wauj^ 4.1  4.4 

KNTkop 3.7  3.r 

¥«» 3.6.  3.8 

Fredenburg 3.4  3.5 

GfQrette. 3f.5.  3.3i 
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Mr.  Lindall. —  Mr.  Dick  has  got  a  dairy  mostly  red  asd  wkite. 
His  tests  were* as  follows: 

Apiil,  firrthalf 3.5 

second  half 4.3 

May,    firathalf 4.1 

second  half 4 . 

June,    first  half ^.9r 

seoond  half 4.2 

JRiIy,    first  half 3.9 

seoirtidhalf 4.2 

Mr.  Lndd's  tests  were- as  follows: 

April,   first  half 4.. 

secQBd  test 3.4 

Mair,    first  test a.8 

seoDJul  test 4.1 

JuBP,    first  test 4. 

second  test 4. 

July,     first  test 3)..7 

se<iDwl  test 3-.8 

Mr.  Wilcox's?  tests  werer  as-  follows: 

April,  firrt  test 4.4 

second  test 4.1 

May,    first  test 4.4 

secoBd  test 4.5 

JuBe,    first  test 4.4 

se«Qad  tesi 4.4 

JU%r,    fint.leslj 4.a 

second  teirt 4.3 

B.  G..  ^nes  tested : 

Mtest    2ndl«e£t 

April 4-.8'  4.  J 

.     May 4.6  4.4 

June 4.2  4.4 

July 4.1  4. 

Taylor: 

April 8.8  3.8 

May 3.6  3.8 

June 3.8  3.7 

July 3.7  3.r 

Prior : 

April 4-.6-  4.1 

May 4.1  4.4 

June 4.2  4.4. 

July 4.1  4.4 

Griswoli : 

April 4.1  4.3* 

IJfey 4.3  4.3- 

Jiine 4.2  4.1 

Julx... ^..  ..-.. 4.3  4.4t 

Browa:. 

Apnl 4.5.  4.ft 

M^ 4.8  3.6 

JuBa:^. 3.6  3.2 

July 3.3  3.4 
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Murphy : 

l8t  te9t  2Qd  test 

April 4.1  3.9 

May 3.8  4. 

June 4.  3.8 

July 3.9  4. 

Rector: 

AprU 3.6  3.1 

May 3.6  3.5 

June 3.7  3.6 

July 3.6  3.7 

Rapelye : 

April 3.7  3.4 

May 3.4  3.6 

June 3.7  3.7 

July 3.8  3.9 

Richardson : 

April 3.7  3.7 

May 4.1  3.7 

June 3.6  3.6 

July 3.9  4. 

Davis : 

April 4.6  4.4 

May 4.6  4.6 

June 4.5  4.6 

July 4.4  4.3 

Manwarring: 

April 3.7  3.6 

May 3.6  4.2 

June 4.4  4.4 

July 4.3  4.3 

Toy: 

April 3.6  3.6 

May 4.0  3.9 

June 3.8  3.7 

July 3.7  3.7 

Lauton: 

April 8.7  3.8 

l/ay 4.1  4. 

June 3.8  3.9 

July 4.  4. 

Allen: 

April 3.7  3.9 

l/ay 4.4  4.2 

June 4.4  4.4 

July 4.4  4.1 

Mr.  Lindall. —  Allen's  test  for  March  was  as  follows: 

March 3.2  3.6 

February 3.6  3.6 

January 4,6  4.1 


2Y6 


Intebnationai.  Milk  Peoouots  Company,  Coopebstown,  N.  Y. 

Testa. 
Mr.  HoBEY,  manager,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 
"  Our  tests  are  made  by  the  chemist.  He  does  not  know  whose 
milk  he  is  testing.  All  he  ever  sees  is  the  number.  We  buy  in  all 
our  plants  on  the  butter  fat  basis.  We  changed  from  a  flat  rate  to 
a  butter  fat  basis  because  the  milk  kept  getting  poorer  every  year, 
lower  in  fat,  because  they  were  all  breeding  for  milk  and  didn^t 
pay  any  attention  to  what  the  cows  tested  and  we  found  we  were 
getting  milk  that  was  below  the  State  standard. 


Tbbts,  1014 
September 

First 

Patron  test 

No.  1 3.6 

Kinney 3.9 

October 

No.  1 3.4 

Kinney 3.7 

November 

No.  1 3.2 

Kinney 3.4 

December 

No.  1 3.2 

Kinney 3.6 

Jarvifl 2.8 

Bamum 4.6 

Van  Dusen 3.8 

Blenooe 3.8 

Clark 4.6 

Moakley 4.8 

Pershell. 4.3 

Stokes 3.9 

Ekler. 4. 

Cunningham 4  2 

Smart 4.3 

Hopkins 4.8 

Clark 4.5 


Second 

test 

Average 

3.2 

3.4 

3.7 

3.8 

3.1 

3.25 

3.5 

3.6 

3.2 

3.2 

3.6 

3.45 

3.1 

3.15 

3.5 

3.55 

3. 

2.9 

4.3 

4.46 

3.5 

3.66 

3.4 

3.6 

4. 

4.26 

4.1 

4.45 

4.4 

4.36 

3.8 

3.86 

4.2 

4.1 

6.6 

4.9 

4.8 

4.6 

4.2 

4.6 

4.2 

4.35 

ST8 


1916 

January  First 

Patron  test 

No.  1 3. 

Kinney 3.4 

Jarvis 8-2 

Bamum 4 . 

Van  Dnsen ^4 

Blemcoe '3,3 

Clark 3.3 

Moakky 3.8 

PershelL 3.8 

Stokes 8.4 

EUer ^.^ 

Cunningham "4.8 

Van  Dozen 3v6 

February 

No.  1 3.2 

Kinney '3  2 

Jarvis 3 . 

Nichols 2.8 

Moakl^y 3. 

No.l 3.2 

Jarvis 3.3 

Ingalls 3.6 

Moakley 3.4 

Cunningham - 3.6 

May 

No.l 3.3 

Jarvis 3.3 

Blenooe "3  ."3 

Clark 3.4 

Moakley 3.4 

Gunmnghiam 3 . 

Jvjne 

No.  X 3.4 

Jttrvifi 3..4 

Ingalls 3.4 

Blenooe 3.3 

Moakley 3.3 

Jvly 

Nal 3.3 

Jarvis 3.2 

Ingalls 3.6 

Blencoe 3.4 

Moakley 3.4 

Cunningham 3.4 

August 

No.l 3.4 

Jarvis 3.3 

Ingalls 3.7 

Blencoe 3.8 

Moakley 3.6 

Cunningham 3.8 

September 

No.  1 3.5 

Kenney 4.1 

Jarvis 3.4 

Blencoe 3.8 

Moakley 3.8 

Cunningham 4.1 


Second 

t«st 

Average 

3.2 

3.1 

3.6 

3.6 

3.1 

3.15 

4. 

•3.7 

8.61 

3.4 

3.66 

3.7 

8.5 

Z. 

3.4 

3.8 

AA 

8.75 

4.1 

4. 

4. 

4.15 

3.7 

3.66 

3.1 

3.15 

3. 

3.1 

3.4 

3.2 

2.8 

2.8 

3.4 

3.2 

3.5 

8.25 

3.2 

3.26 

3.1 

3.36 

3.6 

3.45 

3.2 

8.4 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

3.4 

3.^ 

3.25 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

8.2 

3.2 

3.8 

3.5 

3.46 

3.8 

8;6 

3.6 

^.45 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

8.8 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

9.46 

3.3 

8.85 

3.6 

3.46 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.9 

3.85 

3.6 

3.5 

4.1 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

3.76 

3.8 

3.8 

4.2 

4.16 
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Mr.  Hobey. —  'Begnming  October,  1915,  wb  based  our  price  on 
three  per  cent,  milk  with  three  cents  additional  for  each  additional 
point,  and  ten  cents  less  for  the  bam  score  less  than  68. 

1916  Tests 
October 

First 
Patron  test 

No.  1 3.5 

Jarvis 3.6 

Blencoe 3.4 

CSark 4.1 

Moakley 3.7 

Ounningham 4 . 

November 

No.l 3.8 

5arvia 3.2 

Blenoo 3.7 

Moakley 4. 

1916  Test 

January 

First 

Patron  test 

N«.  1 3.4 

Jarvis 3.6 

Blencoe 3.3 

M»akley 4.1 

-^       •     *           4.2 


February 

No.  1 3.3 

form 8.2 

Blenooe 3.1 

Moakley 3.8 

Cunningham 4.1 

March 

No.  1 3.3 

Jarvis 3.3 

Blencoe 3 . 

Clark 3.9 

Moakley 4. 

Cunningham 3.5 

ATprU 

Blent5oe 3.2 

JSoafeMy 8.5 

No.l.. 3.5 

^arviB 3.4 


test 

Average 

3.4 

3.45 

3.3 

3.45 

4. 

3.7 

4.1 

4.1 

4. 

3.85 

4.3 

4.15 

3.2 

3.5 

3.5 

3.35 

3.2 

3.45 

4. 

4. 

Second 

test 

Average 

3.3 

3.55 

3.3 

8.45 

4. 

8.65 

4.1 

4.1 

4. 

4.1 

3.4 

3.3 

8.2 

3.2 

3. 

3.05 

4.1 

3.95 

3.5 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.2 

3.25 

3. 

3. 

8.9 

8.9 

3.9 

3.95 

S.2 

8.85 

3.1 

3.15 

8.5 

3.S 

3.6 

3,55 

3.2 

3.3 
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Laubbns  Milk  to  thb  Samb  Station 

1916 

Aprii 

Pint 

Seoond 

Patron                                                            teat 

test 

Crause 4.2 

4.3 

St.  John 4.6 

4.6 

Parish 4. 

4. 

Knight 4-4 

4.4 

Plata , 4. 

4. 

Comstock 4.2 

4.2 

Brifichtman 4.8 

Andenon 4.1 

4.1 

4.3 

Eldred 4.1 

4.1 

Willii^mfl     .,.                                                              4  1 

4.2 

Cook 3.8 

Webster 4.8 

4.7 

Hotaling 8.9 

■ .  • . 

Cranston 4.5 

4.4 

Hand 4.3 

4.1 

TuUy 4.6 

4.2 

Harrison 4. 

4. 

Straight 4.6 

4.6 

Markmaster. .    4-5 

4.4 

Dyer 4.6 

4.6 

Anderson 4.6 

4.3 

Richards 4.6 

4.4 

Jordan 4.3 

4.4 

Hand 4.6 

4.6 

Baker 4. 

4. 

Herring 3.8 

3.8 

Green 4.2 

4.2 

McCleUand 4.6 

4.6 

Perkins  Brothers'  April  test:  3.8;  3.7;  May,  3.8;  3.8;  June, 
8.8 ;  3.8 ;  July,  3.9 ;  3.7.  Holmes,  April,  3.5 ;  3.5 ;  May,  3.6 ;  3.6 ; 
June,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.6. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is  quite  a  uniform  test  that  a  dairy  should 
test  three  months  liierc'  in  succession  the  same  tiling,  don't  you 
think  so? 

Mr.  Haight — Yes,  it  seems  to  run  uniform. 

Mills  &  Saxton,  April,  3.7 ;  3.6 ;  May,  3.7 ;  3.6 ;  June,  3.7 ;  3.7 
July,  3.8;  3.8.  Short,  April,  3.3;  3.3;  May,  3.3;  3.4;  June,  3.6 
3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.8.  Sherman,  April,  3.6;  3.6;  May,  3.5;  3.5 
June,  3.5 ;  3.5 ;  July,  3.5 ;  3.6.  Oliver,  April,  3.4 ;  3.3 ;  May,  3.-4 
3.5;  June,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  8.5;  3.4.  Crawford,  April,  3.6;  3.5 
May,  3.4;  3.6 ;  June,  3.6 ;  3.6 ;  July,  3.8 ;  3.89.  Woodcock,  April, 
3.6;  3.6;  May,  3.7;  June,  3.6;  3.6;  July,  3.6.  Lingner,  April 
3.5;  3.4;  May,  3.4;  3.5;  June,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  3.5;  3.6.     Craw- 
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ford,  3.6 ;  3.5 ;  May,  3.4;  3.6 ;  June,  3.6 ;  3.6 ;  July,  3.8 ;  3.9.  Dub- 
bins, April,  3.6;  3.6;  May,  3.5;  3.5;  June,  3.6;  3.6;  July,  3.6 
3.6;  July,  3.6;  3.8.  Sargent,  April,  3.6;  3.6;  May,  3.6;  3.5 
June,  3.6;  3.5;  July,  3.5;  3.5.  Cobb,  April,  3.6;  3.5;  May,  3.5 
3.5;  June,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.6.  Dorsweet,  April,  3.4;  3.4 
May,  3.3;  3.5;  June,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.6.  Simonson,  April, 
3.8;  3.8;  May,  3.8;  8.9.  Monaghan,  April,  3.4;  3.3;  May,  3.3 
3.3;  June,  3.4;  3.4;  July,  3.5;  3.7.  Meaney,  April,  3.6;  3.5 
May,  3.4 ;  3.5 ;  June,  3.6 ;  3.5 ;  July,  3.6 ;  3.8.  Daily  &  Thompson 
April,  3.5;  3.5;  May,  3.4;  3.5;  June,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.8 
Woodrow,  April,  3.7;  3.7;  May,  3.6;  3.6;  June,  3.6;  3.6;  July 
3.7;  8.7.  Wilson,  May,  3.3;  3.4;  June,  3.4;  3.4;  July,  3.6;  3.6 
Cole,  April,  3.5;  3.5;  May,  3.5;  3.6;  June,  3.5;  3.6;  July,  3.7 
3.8.  Borden,  April,  3.5;  3.6;  May,  3.5;  3.6;  June,  3.6;  3.6 
July,  3.7 ;  3.8.  Jewell,  April,  3.9 ;  3.9 ;  May,  3.9 ;  3.8 ;  June,  3.8 
8.8 ;  July,  3.8 ;  3.9.  E.  M.  Jewell,  April,  4.2 ;  4.2 ;  May,  4.3 ;  4.3 
June,  4.4;  4.5;  July,  4.5;  4.7.  Kilts,  April,  3.5;  3.5;  May,  3.4 
3.4;  June,  3.4;  3.4;  July,  3.5;  3.5. 

Mr.  Ward. —  There  are  four  months,  April  to  July,  with  eight 
tests,  every  one  of  them  either  3.4  or  3.5  composite  test.  Is  that 
usual? 

Mr.  Haight. —  Not  ordinarily,  no. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Well,  now,  here  is  Sargent's  eight  teste  from  April 
to  July,  all  8.6  or  8.5. 

Mr.  Haight —  Depends,  of  course,  on  the  condition  of  the  dairy, 
when  they  are  coming  in  and  all,  I  suppose.  Some  oows  keep 
freshening  and  it  makes  a  difference. 


May  Blum^s  Factory,  Phoenix  Miixs,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Naninga,  superintendent,  called  before  the  Committee, 
testified : 

"  I  run  the  Max  Blum's  milk  factory  at  Phoenix  Mills  and  make 
the  tests.  I  make  the  tests  twice  a  month.  I  have  a  record  of  my 
tests,  as  follows : 
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March  1-15,  IdlfiL 

Patron  No.  J^t 

1     ».2 

2  3.6. 

3! 3.5 

4 3.4 

5 4.4 

8 3.4 

9 3. 

11 3. 

17... ff 

33 4.8 

March  15-31 

1  .. 3.2 

2.." ; 3.2 

3. 3.4 

4  3.2. 

b\: 4,-t 

8 3.ar 

9 3.7 

11 ?• 

17 4.6 

18 3.7 

33 4.6 

1 ^^. 3. 

2   3v 

3:.. 3.4 

4 *.ft 

6 3.2 

» 4*  . 

9 3.4 

12 II 

13 3.2 

14 3.4 

15 4. 

ApriT  r6-30 

1 ..^^ 3^- 

2 • 3. 

3 i.4^ 

4 4.7 

5 a.2^ 

8 y.ff 

». *.4 

11 3.3 

12 3.2 

13 3. 

14 3.2 

16 : 4.., 


16. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Jllbr^4« 


3.2 
3.1 

3.4 
4.T 
3. 


6 :...... \' 

I ::::::::::::::::  h 

ii::::::::::::::;::::::::::: 3.6 

12: 3.5 

13      3. 

14:;::::::.::.: 3-2 

16 *• 
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F^tran^Ko.  Test 

1 3. 

2 3. 

3 3. 

4 4.-4 

6 3. 

•6 4.2 

7 3.8 

8 3.5 

9 3.6 

10 3.fi 

11 3.2 

12 3.« 

13 4.1 

14 3.1 

16 3.4 

June  1-15 

1 3.1 

2 a.2 

3. 3,3 

4. 4.4 

5 3.2 

7 4.4 

8 4. 

9 3.5 

10 8. 10 

11 3.4 

12 3.4 

13 3.3 

14 3.5 

15 3.6 

16 3.6 

June  16-30 

1 -3. 

2 3.5 

3 3.4 

4 4.5 

5 3. 

6 4.4 

7 4.2 

8 3.4 

9 : 3.4 

1© 3. 

11 3.2 

12 3 .2 

13 4. 

14 4. 

15 4.4 

16 3.4 


Mr.  Ward. —  Now,  there  is  STo.  15,  the  first  half  of  June  was 
&£ ;  the  last  half  of  June  was  4.4. 

Mr.  Naninga. —  lie  got  new  cows  in  "by  tlaat  time.    If  I  remem- 
t>er,  he  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  accounted  for  his  increase  in  nine  points  ? 

Mr.  Naninga. —  Yes. 
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Test  Jvly  1-15 

1 3.1 

2 8.6 

3 3.4 

4 4.6 

6 3.2 

7 4.4 

8 4.3 

9 3.6 

11 : 3.4 

12 3.1 

13 3.4 

14 3.4 

15 4.3 

16 3.6 

17 3.6 

Jvly  16-31 

1 3.4 

2 3.6 

3 3.7 

4 4.8  and  6 


Mr.  Ward. —  How  did  you  come  to  make  two  tests  ? 

Mr.  Naninga. —  We  paid  him  4.9. 

Mr.  Ward.— Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Naninga. —  Hans  Hansen. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  some  of  his  milk  test  6  ? 

Mr.  Naninga. —  Yes,  and  some  4.8.    First  it  tested  4.8. 

Mr.  Ward. — Don't  you  keep  a  regular  composite  test  ? 

Mr.  Naninga. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  don't  test  the  composite  test  twice  ? 

Mr.  Naninga. —  No,  sometimes  we  take  a  sample  out  of  the  can. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Now,  are  there  any  others  you  paid  a  little  higher 
or  gave  them  a  higher  test,  except  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Naninga. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  did  you  come  to  give  it  to  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Naninga. —  Because  he  told  me  I  made  a  mistake  in  his 
test  and  he  wanted  to  have  his  test  or  to  take  the  milk  some  place 
else;  that  little  bit  of  money  that  amounted  to  I  rather  keep  a 
patron  than  lose  him.  That  was  in  June,  but  I  told  him  a  little 
bit  later  again,  because  Mr.  Hansen  always  thinks  we  beat  him. 


BoBDEN  Milk  Company  Test  at  Chbbby  Valley,  July,  1916. 

Patron  Test 

1 3.6 

2 3.8 

3 4. 

4 3.6 

6 3.9 

6 4. 

7 3.6 

8 3.7 

9 3.9 

10 3.9 

June,  1916 

1 3.7 

2 3.7 

3 4.1 

4 3.6 

5 3.9 

6 4. 

7 3.6 

8 3.7 

9 4. 

10 4.1 

May,  1916 

1 3.5 

2 3.7 

3 3.7 

4 3.6 

6 3.7 

6 3.7 

7 3.6 

8 3.6 

9* 3.6 

10 4. 

AprU 

1 3.7 

2 3.7 

3 3.8 

4 3.6 

6 3.6 

6 3.7 

7 .• 3.8 

8 3.7 

9 3.7 

10 3.8 
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BoBDBir  Milk  Coupaby  Test^  Edmxston,  OrsEeo  Couhtt 


Dairymaii 

April 

May 

June 

July       August 

Arnold 

3.6 

3.6 

a.a 

3.4             3.6 

Ainsworth 

3.6 

3.8 

a.  8 

3.7             3.8 

Barrett 

4.1 

4.2 

3.6 

3.9        

Bancroft 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6        

Boynton 

Wilson 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7        

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

R.  R.  Boynton 

3.6 

3.4 

a.a 

3.4        

W.B.  Boynton 

4.1 

3.9 

3.7 

3.7        

Bennett 

3.6 

3.4 

3.a 

3.3        

Bentwell 

3.9 

a.  8 

3.7 

3.8        

Dooley 

4.1 

4. 

3.7 

3.9        

Johnson 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4         

Hood 

4.4 

a.9 

a.9 

4 

Jacobs 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3         

Johnson 

a.7 

4. 

4.2 

4.1         

Peck 

4.1 

4.  a 

4.  a 

4.3        

Parker 

a.9 

4.1 

a.9 

3.9         

West 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6         

Truesdale 

3.8 

a.9 

4.1 

4.2         

Truesdale  No.  2 

a.6 

a.7 

a.6 

a.6        

Talbot 

a.9 

a.7 

a.8 

a.8       

Borden  Milk  CoMPAmr, 

BcmLiNGTow  Flats,  July 

Average 

Average 

Burdick 

3.4 

Houston . . . 

3.3 

Bixby 

3.4 

Johnston. .. 

3.4 

Burdick 

3.4 

Jones 

3.4 

Branch 

3.4 

Kohn 

3.4 

Chapin 

3.6 

Link 

3.7 

Chase 

3.6 

Lewis 

3.3 

Taylor 

3.6 

Michaels . . . 

3.7 

Pitch 

3.4 

Perkins 

3.3 

Pitch,  F  A. . 

3.6 
3.4 

Parker 

Richards . . . 

3.7 

Croton 

3.3 

Garfield 

3.4 

Talbot 

3.6 

Hall 

3.4 

Chase 

3.3 

Merritt 

3.6 

Telford.... 

3.3 

House 

3.8 

Wright 

3.6 

Mr.  Cablton,  superintendent,  testifies: 
"There  is  only  five  points  difference  in  all  those  thirty-two 
dairies  at  Burlington  Flats,  on  those  averages  from  S-.S  to  3.8. 
Those  testa  are  all  a  composite  test;  sample  taken  daily  and  tested 
once  a  week.'* 
June,  1916,  Averages,  Burlington  Flats     June,  1916,  Averages,  Burlington  Flats 


Bixby . . . 
Burns. .  . 
Williams. 
Chapin . . 

Chase 

Chase,  C. 
Chase,  S. 
Pitch 


4. 

3.7 

4. 

3.8 

3.8 

3.4 

3.7 

3.4 


Pitch,  F.  A. 
Martin . . . 
Martin,  C. 
Garfield. . . 

Hall 

Merritt . . . 
Hinds .... 


D. 


3.9 

4. 

4. 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.6 
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G.  N".  St.oan,  Moravia,  Elgiw  OREAMKinr  Company  Test  akd 

PBIOEa 

6.  K  Sloan,  catted,  testified : 
"  I  live  in  Moravia  and  run  the  creamery.  We  maker  up  the 
mrfk  for  the  patrons  into  cheese  all  smnmer  and  Butter  in-  the 
TKuhter.  We  make  thfi  cheese  for  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  and 
the  butter  for  three  cents  a  pound.  We  sell  our  produd;  to  D..  R 
Stewart  &  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
JTew  York  market.  I  find  out  what  the  average  is  from  the  vmr- 
ket  papers,  '  The  Journal  of  Commerce,'  ^  Commercial  Bulletin/ 
and  Umer  &  Barry's  Prices^  They  put  out  a  price  current.  Stew- 
art &  Company  take  thieir  price  fsom  the  papeis.  They  pay  us 
one-eighth  under  average  ^  Fanqjr  QiaotatioBB,*  as  seposted  in  the 
papers:  The  last  quotation  was  l*?^  so  we- got  17'  8/8.  In  July, 
our  patrons  got  35  centa  a  pound"  for  butter  fat.  That  would  be 
$1.40  per  hundred,  about,  for  milk.  We  test  the  milk  and  buy 
on  the  butter  fat  tests.  We  mak«  t^^o  tests  a  mondi  front  a  eam- 
posite  sample.    Our  tests  were*  a»  follcws: 

Caafain 3.8 

Pratt 4. 

Rowe 3.4 

Turner 4.3 

Erb 4.3' 

Jennett 4. 

Hobart 4. 

Dunnie 3.7 

Eiimis 3.5 

Harris 3.4 

Dugan 3.6 

Wr&ey 4.8 

Myers 3^.7 

Brockway 4.2- 


Westfield 

3.8& 

Schacfer 

Kirkendoll 

Wood 

ShermaiL. 

3.6 

3.7 

3.6 

3.9 

Ftinifl 

3.5 

Adams 

KirkendoD^B 

Wright 

Wheeler 

4. 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

Devine 

3.2 

Dfan 

3. 

Marcus 

3.7 

Morris 

4.3 

Beonett 

3.7 

Mbrbell-aS^oule   Company's   Tests,   Frewsbttro,   Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y^  Bi-Monthly,  1915 

BatroaNo.  1:  3.35;  3.4;  3.7;  4.1;  3.8;  4.3;  — ;  —j  — s  3,6;  3.6;  3.3; 
3.55  3.1;  2.83. 

Same  paXron,  May  to  September  twice  a  month:  8.3;  3.1;  3.2;  3.2; 
3.2;  3.45. 

Pbtron  IjTo.  1:  4.0;  4.0;  4.35;  4.5;  4.2fi;  4.55;  4.5;  4.55  4.25;4.4; 
4.1;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  3.5;  3.46;  3.65;  3.65;  3.9.  (The 
last  3.9  being  the  test  from  September  1-15,  1916.) 

Patron  No.  11,  beginning  September  1,  1915,  made  bi-monthly  for  the  year: 
4.6;  5.0;  5.2;  5.15;  5.4;  5.35;  4.5;  4.2;  4.6;  4.0;  4.0;  4.4;  3.9.     (The 
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3.9  test  being  March  16-31,  1916.)  4.2;  4.0;  4.3;  4.25;  4.6;  4.4;  4.3; 
4.5;  4.5;  4.3;  4.85.    The  last  teat  heing  September  1-15,  1916.) 

Patron  No.  30,  conunencing  September  1,  1915,  bi-monthly:  3.9;  4.1; 
4.3;  4.6;  4.5;  4.4;  4.6;  4.1;  3.9;  4.4;  4.0;  3.75;  3.15;  3.5;  3.4;  3.2 
(being  the  last  test  for  April,  1916);  3.45;  3.45;  3.5;  3.55;  3.6;  8.55;  3.7; 
3.7;  3.8. 

Patron  No.  29,  beginning  September  1,  1915,  bi-monthly  for  twelve  months: 
4.1;  4.4;  4.5;  4.3;  4.35;  4.2;  4.1;  4.3;  4.2;  4.1;  4.0;  4.15;  3.95;  4.0; 
3.8;  3.9  (the  last  being  the  test  of  April,  1916);  4.0;  3.8;  3.9;  3.7;  3.85; 
4.0;  4.0;  4.15;  4.2. 

BoBDEN  Company's  Test  at  Frankfobt,  Hebkimee  County, 
N.  Y.,  Month  of  Septbmbeb,  1916 

Average  Test 

4.1;  4.1;  4.0;  3.8;  3.7;  3.8;  4.1;  3.4;  3.9;  4.2;  4.1;  4.2;  4.3;  4.6; 
4.0;  4.5;  3.7;  3.9;  4.4;  4.4;  4.8;  4.3. 

Same  dairyman  for  May,  1916,  in  same  order:  3.5;  3.6;  3.8;  3.5;  3.4; 
4.0;  3.1;  3.2;  3.2;  3.4;  3.4;  3.8;  3.3;  3.5;  3.4;  3.4;  3.3;  3.9;  3.4;  8.4; 
3.4;  3.4;  4.2;  4.2;  4.2;  4.2;  3.3;  3.5;  3.5;  8.6;  3.4;  3.4;  3.4;  3.8. 


Bobden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  at  Fobt  Plain,  N.  Y., 
BuTTBB  Fat  Test 

BtUter  Fal  Test 

Firat  Second  Third  Fourth 

Dairyman  test  test  test  test 

F.W.  Border,        April 3.2  3.3  3.3  3.1 

May 3.2  3.1  3.2  3.6 

June 3.2  3.2  3.2  3.2 

July 3.2  3.2  3.2  3.2 

August 3.3  3.2  3.4  3.3 

September 3.2  3.2  3.2  3.4 

First      Second     Third     Fourth  Aver- 

Dairyman                            test         test  test  t«st  age  Price 

H.  B.  Berry,  September. .. .      3.5         3.5  3.5  3.8  3.6  1149 

October 3.6          3.7  3.7  3.7  3.7  181 

November....      3.7          3.8  4.5  4.3  4.1  2  03 

December....      4.2         4.1  3.7  3.7  3.9  197 

1916.     January 3.6          3.6  3.5  3.3  3.5  175 

February 3.4         3.4  3.5  3.4  3.4  167 

March 3.4         3.3  3.3  3.3  3.3  159 

April 3.3          3.3  3.3  3.2  3.3  140 

May 3.1          3.1  3.4  3.6  3.3  1  15 

June 3.4         3.3  3.4  3.3  3.4  112 

July 3.3          3.4  3.4  3.3  3.4  128 

August 3.4          3.4  3.6  3.5  3.5  147 

September....      3.5          3.8  3.9  3.9  3.8  166 
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Mutual  McDeemott  Daiby  Company  Tests  at  Lowville, 
Lewis  County^  N.  Y. 

Geobge  Loson^  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"I  am  employed  by  the  Mutual  McDermott  Dairy  Com- 
pany in  the  plant  at  Lowville.  Just  at  the  present  time  (October, 
1916)  our  plant  is  shut  down  as  we  are  not  getting  any  milk.  In 
September  we  were  shipping  about  60  cans  and  in  June,  65  to  75, 
Our  contract  is  aj9  foDows:  We  agree  to  take  the  milk  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  April,  $1.80  per  cwt. ;  May,  $1.05  per  cwt ;  June, 
99  cents  per  cwt. ;  July,  $1.25  per  cwt ;  August,  $1.41  per  cwt. ; 
September,  $1.50  per  cwt. 

The  above  prices  are  for  milk  testing  3.3.  In  addition  there 
will  be  paid  three  cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat  up  to  5.  For  milk 
from  dairies  scoring  under  68,  there  will  be  deducted  10  cents 
for  100  pounds  from  the  above  scale.  None  of  the  dairymen 
signed  this,  but  that  was  our  understanding.  Then  I  tested  the 
milk  for  butter  fat.  Some  of  the  time  I  tested  and  some  of  the 
time  the  district  superintendent  did.  The  district  superintend- 
ent's name  is  C.  H.  Mack,  of  XJnadilla,  "We  test  every  fifteen  days, 
the  16th  and  the  last  of  the  month,  from  a  composite  sample  we 
made  up  every  morning  when  the  milk  was  dumped  after  it  was 
mixed.  I  simply  reach  into  that  can  and  get  a  cup  full  or  measure 
full,  a-  little  thimble  cup  with  a  handle  on  it,  probably  as  large 
round  on  the  inside  as  your  thumb  and  an  inch  deep,  just  a  dipper. 
We  dip  down  in  there  to  get  a  sample  full.  I  take  the  sample  on 
the  weighing  can.  The  sample  bottles  were  on  the  rack  and  I  put 
the  sample  in.  We  take  the  samples  out  of  the  weigh  can  and  then 
empty  the  weigh  can  and  put  in  another  man's  milk  and  with  the 
same  dipper  take  another  sample.  That  was  the  way  we  did  all 
through  the  fourteen  dairies.  I  have  the  test  book  here  from  May 
until  September. 


2tBB 


fi9t  SBe9U 

Dairy  Monthly 

number  average 

1 3.8 

2 *.« 

3 

4. 3.« 

« 3.7 

jB 'fl;8 

7 3.6 

8 8.6 

•«L.. a*8 


idir.  Ward. —  WhA  ^iBm  tbn  4  neon  altcor  ibis  nBmfaer  t 

Mt.  LofiBOTi. —  Thttt  is  4  pa:  cent. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Poes.tkat  mean  that  was  allowed  <at  4  ? 

Mr.  liosaa. —  Yres,  mz. 

Mt.  Ward. —  He  -was  allowed  4  on  'his  milk  xm  a  T)aBis  (rf  4 
per  eeirt  1>iit1:er  fati 

Mr.  Loson. — Tesj,  sir. 

Mr.  W«tfd.—  WhK>  vm  thntt 

Mr.  Losoo. —  Mr.  EbersoU. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  large  a  dairjr  did  he  have? 

Mr.  Xoflon. —  Well,  I  could  not  actually  XeH  you  how  many  cowa, 
somewheree  about  sixty. 

Mc.  Ward. —  Bid  you  hsvB  any  arnmgwneiit  that  bis  milk  wmid 
ke  tested  at  4? 

Mr.  Loson. —  It  would  be  tested  regularly',  but  it  was  prtt  down 
«t  a  4  price.  That  arrangement  was  made  last  Spring  for  six 
monthB.  The  question  Tvas  where  he  would  bring  the  milk  of  all 
his  cows,  and  in  order  to  induce  him  to  hriug  to  our  company  the 
company  agreed  to  pay  him  on  a  4  per  cent  basis,  I  so  understood. 
He  had  stayed  out  for  three  months.  In  his  case  we  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  test  of  the  milk,  but  put  it  down  at  4,  as  agreed. 
The  real  test  of  his  milk  was  left  off.  I  have  not  got  a  record  of 
it  anywhere.  I  was  told  he  was  to  be  allowed  4  per  cent,  that  is 
all  I  know  about  it,  regardless  of  what  his  milk  really  showed. 
But  he  went  on  a  strike  too.    Mr.  Mack  instructed  me  to  do  that> 


the  division  supeorintendent  EbersoU  was  the  only  patron  tibat 
that  applied  to." 

It  will  appear  from  the  forgoing  testimony,  that  buying  milk 
on  the  butter  fat  basis  readily  lends  itself  to-unfair  discrimination 
betw^een  dairymen,  and  easily  beeomes  an  instrument  of  possiblfa 
fraud  in  the  station  ill-equipped  to  make  accurate  and  reliable 
tests,  if  operated  by  an  unscrupulous  manager.  The  operation  id 
all  the  stations  should  be  supervised  by  a  Department  of  the  State 
carefully  and  continuously. 

There  is  haidly  any  weighing  apparatus  in  the  State  so  import- 
ant to  the  dairymen  as  the  ecales  in  milk  stations,  yet  it  would 
appear  tiiat  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  very  few 
counties  pays  any  attention  whatsoever,  so  far  as  is  disclosed  td 
this  Committee  by  the  operators  of  the  stations,  to  the  station 
weighing  apparatus.  Only  in  a  very  small  number  of  counties  has 
it  appeared  that  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  has  at  any 
time  visited  a  milk  station.  Where  a  collecting  station  asserts  its 
intention  to  buy  milk  on  butter  fat  test,  such  contract  diould  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  Fraud  and  misrepresentation  in  the  use  of 
tiieee  tests  or  in  making  of  samples  should  be  punished.  Accurate 
records  of  the  tesrts  should  be  kept  at  the  station  at  all  times*  and 
false  entries  as  to  the  tests  should  be  made  a  penal  offensa  Where 
the  test  is  really  carried  on  with  proper  equipment,  accurate  records 
kept  and  honest  methods  followed,  it  probably  affords  an  advan- 
tageous measure  of  value. 

Thtuee  Cents  Per  Point 

It  is  the  custom  where  butter  fat  tests  are  used  to  add  or  deduct 
three  cents  per  point  of  butter  fat  from  the  base  price.  The  three 
cents  per  point  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  butter  fat  is 
worth  thirty  cents  per  pound,  as  an  average  price  throughout  the 
year.  The  evidence  would  tend  to  show  that  this  was  not  a  just 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  year  1916.  Until 
such  a  time  as  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  permit  the  standard- 
izing of  milk  sold,  as  is  already  done  in  certain  countriea  of 
Europe,  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  desirable  qualities  of  market 
milk  on  a  butter  fat  basis  is  a  difficult  one. 
10 
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It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  dairymen  in.  some  sections  of 
the  State  having  herds  producing  large  butter  fat  content  in  the 
milk,  desire  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  paid  on  a  butter 
fat  basis.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  high  butter  fat  milk 
has  a  oeartain  market  demand  peculiar  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  sells 
and  must  sell  under  the  present  arrangement  in  competition  with 
market  milk  whidh  does  not  contain  so  large  a  butter  fat  content. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  unavoidable  that  if  market  milk  is  to 
be  purdhased  and  paid  for  on  the  butter  fat  basis,  it  should  likewise 
be  standardized  and  sold  to  the  consumer  on  a  butter  fat  basis. 
In  this  way  only  is  the  consumer  charged  for  butter  fat  for  what 
he  actually  receives.  By  this  method,  the  consumer  who  desires 
a  3  per  cent  milk  pays  for  a  3  per  cent  milk;  a  consumer  who 
desires  and  buys  a  3.5  milk  pays  for  the  same,  and  so  on  to  4.5 
per  cent,  or  to  plain  skim  milk.  We  understand  that  this  method 
is  pursued  in  foreign  countries  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  per^ 
mits  a  logical  organization,  of  the  business  both  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing the  product  and  an  end  which  must  ultimately  be  reached  in 
order  to  put  the  varying  costs  where  they  really  belong.  Under 
the  present  method,  the  consumer  who  secures  a  milk  testing  3.3 
of  butter  fat  is  actually  paying  a  part  of  the  price  of  his  more 
fortunate  neighbor  who  is  securing  from  his  dealer,  or  perhaps 
the  same  dealer,  milk  testing  4  per  cent  butter  fat.  This  is  illogical 
and  wrong.  We  believe  if  our  laws  permitted,  the  well-organized 
concerns  engaged  in  distribution,  would  soon  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  legislation  providing  for  a  compre- 
hensive food  and  market  department  should  give  sufficient  power 
to  such  department  to  bring  about  proper  business  methods  in 
dealing  with  this  product.  Inflexible  and  in-elastic  regulatory 
statutes  cannot  afford  relief  in  these  matters. 

How  Milk  Pbices  Week  Made 

A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent  in  discussing  the  question 
as  to  how  milk  prices  were  made,  what  factors  were  considered  by 
the  buyers  in  determining  the  price  they  were  to  pay  for  milk  at 
at  the  country  stations  at  the  various  periods  of  the  year  when  prices 
were  put  out  from  1910  to  1915.  The  Committee  has  devoted 
some  time  into  an  examination  of  this  question.    At  the  outset  it 
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aeemed  a  difficult  and  intricate  one,  but  on  a  full  examination 
of  the  fact8  involved,  it  appears  that  during  this  period  of  yoarB 
and  up  until  the  month  of  October,  1916,  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
producer  was  largely  determined  and  controlled  by  the  price  which 
the  consumer  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  without  objection  in  the 
large  cities.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  had  became  accustomed 
to  pay  a  certain,  price  for  a  bottle'or  quart  of  milk  in  the  same  way 
that  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the  payment  of  street  carfares 
or  other  items  of  customary  daily  expense.  Society  in  those  com- 
munities was  and  is  instinctively  organized  to  oppose  any  increase 
in  these  customary  prices.  An  attempt  to  increase  the  customaiy 
price  was  followed  by  organized  resistance,  disturbance,  opposition 
and  contest.  Th^e  public  authorities  resisted  the  attempt.  Vigor- 
ous attacks,  both  through  the  public  press  and  in  the  governing 
bodies,  were  customarily  made  against  distributors  or  others  who 
attempted  in  any  way  to  charge  a  bigher  price  for  the  product. 
It  is  claimed  that  ascertain  company  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  became 
insolvent  through  such  attacks.  Unpleasant  situations  resulted 
which  in  the  end  led  the  buyers  of  market  milk  to  move  along  the 
line  of  least  resisrtanca  The  dairyman  during  the  period  of  years 
referred  to  was  disorganized,  without  the  support  of  the  great 
public  press  or  any  governing  body  such  as  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  consumer.  He  was  accustomed  to  a  small  wage  return,  accus- 
tomed to  lack  of  organization,  accustomed  to  accept  the  station 
price  as  put  out  and  proceed  to  produce  in  the  ordinary  and  usual 
way.  He  made  during  those  years  no  resistance  to  the  situation 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  social  organization  of  the  city  consumer 
which  the  distributor  had  come  to  fear  to  face.  The  result  was 
that  in  determining  what  price  should  be  paid  to  the  dairyman,  no 
heed  at  all  was  paid  to  the  actual  factors  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Consumption  was  increamng,  the  fields  of  market  milk  were 
extended,  and  practically  fully  developed,  but  it  was  assumed  to 
be,  and  actually  was,  much  easier  for  the  distributor  to  take  his 
increased  cost,  if  any,  out  of  the  dairyman  than  to  charge  them 
where  they  legitimately  should  be  charged,  to  the  consumer.  So 
timt  out  of  the  prices  paid  to  the  dairyman  during  the  latter  period, 
iJiere  was  deducted  not  only  the  increased  costs  of  the  producer, 
but  also  the  increased  costs  of  the  distributor. 
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In  other  words,  it  was  assumed  that  the  consumer  was  entitled 
t0  vooeive  and  should  receive  from  the  distributing  companies  dur- 
ing 1914  and  1915  milk  at  the  custconarj  prioe. 

>With  lihis  customary  price  fijied  and  determined  beforehand, 
tihetdistributor  could  easily  determine  the  quantity  of  milk  required 
fi)r  ihis  trade  and  the  money  to  be  returned  to  him  for  it.  From 
this.sum  he  proceeded  to  deduct  all  his  cost  and  expeiiBe,  together 
with  the  trading  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  business.  What 
remained  in  his  hands  from  the  receipts  was  the  prioe  permitted 
to  be  paid  to  the  dairyman  for  the  raw  milk,  and  this  resulted  in 
the  contract  schedules  or  proclamations  at  the  station  doors.  This 
situation  is  practically  conceded  by  the  larger  distributors  who 
testified  before  the  Committee. 

Hexry  Hallock,  testified : 

I. am  the  vice-president  of  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company, 
an,d  the  head  of  the  Farms  Products  Division..  That  is  the  flnid 
milk  end  of  the  business.  We  have  business  in  New  York,  New 
Jacsey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and.  Wisconsin,  and  in 
all  the  western  states  where  we  have  farm  products.  In,  fixing 
prices  there  is  an  economic  law  that  rules.  In  other  words,  tliey 
have  to  buy  on  what  they  can  sell  for.  If  you  have  a  large  supply 
you  have  to  look  for  the  market  and  your  selling  price  is  deter- 
mined by  that,  what  you  can  sell  it  for.  The  capacity  of  the  market 
to  take  it  is  about  fixed.  The  wholesale  business  is  a  small  part 
of  our  business.  We  are  not  looking  for  that,  but  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  generally  the  habit  in  the  hotels  or 
restaurants  or  confectioners  of  making  a  contract  for  six  month's 
si^pply  at  a  time  at  a  fixed  prica  In  putting  out  our  prices  in  the 
Spring  of  1915,  we  based  it  on  tie  selling  prica  Take  the  like 
period  of  the  pievious  year,  the  same  six  months,  you  would  know 
what  you  paid,  what  your  milk  cost  you  during  those  six  months 
in  case  and  what  it  averaged  you  in  the  selling  price  and  you  would 
determine  what  you  could  pay  for  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  1915,  you  did  not  consider  at  all  the  proposition 
that  the  consumer  might  be  charged  something  more  than  he  was 
the  year  prior,  in  1914  ? 
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Mr.  Hallock. —  Not  in,  th6,puroha8iiig,  no,  sir.  What  we  would 
pay  was  ba^ed  on  the  previous  selling  price  on  the  assumption  that 
the  consumer  would  get  during  the  next  six  months  milk  at  the 
same  price  that  he  had  prior  to  that 

llr.  Ward. —  Prices  were  going  up  to  everybody  including  the 
dairyman  and  it  was  costing  him  more  to  make  milk.  Wasn^t 
that  obvious  in  April  or  March,  1915  ? 

Mr.  Hallock.—  It  mi^t  hare  been  from  the  farmer's  viewpoint- 
•It  is  easy  enough  to  put  it  up,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  price 
and  hold  your  business.  In  other  words,  I  would  put  milk  pretty 
much  on  the  basis  of  city  carfare,  or  something  like  thatt,  as  thtft 
seems  to  be  established  in  the  public  mind  that  tihey  will  .pay  a 
certain  price  for  milk.  That  has  been  an  old  custom  for  years, 
whether  it  is  good  or  not.  Personally,  I  think  those  prices  to  be 
light  should  fluctuate  periodically  to  the  customer  as  well  as  to 
the  producer. 

R  E.  Van  Oise,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 
I  am  president  and  manager  of  the  Mutual  McDermott  Milk 
Company  in  the  City  of  New  York.  I  have  been  in  the  milk 
busineg»  fifteen  years.  I  have  managed  country  stations^  done 
labor  and  a  few  other  things.  I  was  twenty  when  1  started  in  the 
milk  business  and  have  worked  my  way  from  the  country  station 
into  the  city  supply  gradually.  Our  company  distributes  about 
125  cans  of  milk  per  day. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  take  it  that  prior  to  October,  1916,  for  one 
economic  reason  or  another,  the  actual  costs  and  need  of  the  pro- 
ducer were  not  considered  fully  in  fixing  the  price  which  he  was 
to  receive  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  I  don't  think  they  were,  no. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hallock  yesterday, 
in  fixing  iflie  price  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  impractical  for  one 
•iwwon  or  another  Ao  charge  any  increased  cost  to  the  product  on 
Ae  XMWJSumer  in  the  city ;  they  would  become  habituated,  as  he  says, 
along  the  line  of  the  street  carfare  to  pay  a  certain  price. 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  I  think  his  con^jlusions  were  about  right,  along 
the  line  of  my  thought. 
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Mr.  Ward. — And  an  attempt  to  change  those  unit  prices  met 
with  bitter  opposition  regardless  of  the  facts  involved. 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  the  result  was  that  the  distributor  assumed 
that  the  sale  price  muBt  remain  fairly  constant 

Mr.  Van  Cise, —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  in  determining  how  much  the  producer 
should  get  that  sale  price  was  taken  as  constant^  the  cost  of  capital; 
labor  and  distribution  was  deducted  from  it,  and  what  was  left 
went  to  the  dairyman  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  may  be  a  rather  crude  way  of  stating  it,  but 
that  is  what  it  approximately  resulted  in,  and  the  result  was  that 
violent  measures  were  finally  resorted  to  by  the  dairymen,  such 
as  pouring  it  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  those  violations  brought  about  a  temporary 
readjustment. 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  Yes  —  by  that,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  question 
is  not  settled  yet  by  any  manner  of  means.  The  problem  is  to 
avoid  mich  forcible  methods  in  the  future  and  to  give  these  questions 
economic  consideration." 

Conditions  Intolerable  to  the  Dairymen 

During  the  year  1916,  these  conditions  became  no  longer  toler- 
able to  the  dairymen  of  the  State.  The  demand  for  milk  during 
the  years  1915  and  1916  and  for  milk  production  of  all  kinds  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  Makers  of  condensed  and  other  milk  products 
having  contracts  to  fulfill  were  seeking  in  every  comer  of  the  State 
to  increase  their  supply.  The  market  milk  men  had  contracts 
with  the  dairymen,  collecting  stations  and  facilities  to  transport 
their  milk.  The  distributors  were  securing  the  milk  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  but  the  only  party  suffering  through  lose  of 
profit  was  the  dairyman.  He  received  no  appreciable  benefit  from 
the  increased  demand,  no  fair  return  for  the  increased  costs  of 
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production.  A  study  of  tihe  situation  reveals  at  once  "the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  had  ceased  to  operate  and  did  not  in  fact  con,- 
trol  or  to  any  considerable  degree  affect  the  market  price.  Of 
ciourse,  butter  and  cheese  increased  in  price  and  in  some  small 
d^ree  iShe  increased  prices  of  cheese  took  up  some  of  the  milk 
which  might  otherwise  have  gone  into  tihe  market  milk  and  con- 
densed product.  But  manufacturers  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
State  had  been  completely  subordinated  to  the  production  of 
market  milk  and  the  prices  already  fixed  to  be  paid  for  market 
milk  controlled  to  a  considerable  degree  butter  and  cheese  milk 
prices.  The  following  table  shows  how  comparatively  unimportant  ^ 
the  butter  and  cheese  manufacture  had  become  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  table  applies  to  the  ten  years  from  1899  to  1909.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  a  much  greater  comparative  change 
had  taken  place  during  the  years  from  1909  to  1916. 

Pownds  of  BiMer  Made  on  Farms  and  in  Factories 

Change  in 
1899  1909  10  yeara 

New  York 115,408,222       69,358,918     Decrease  40% 

Wisconsin 106,552,649     131,085,193      Increase  23% 

Minnesota 82,363,315     123,551,515      Increase  50% 

Butter  production  in  'New  York  decreased  40%  in  10  years. 

Cheese  Made  on  Farms  and  in  Factories 

l.<^9  1909 

New  York 130,010,584     105,584,947     Decrease  19% 

Wisconsin 79,384,298     148,906,910      Increase  88% 

Cheese  production  in  New  York  decreased  19  %  in  10  years. 

During  the  same  10  years,  the  amount  of  milk  sold  in  New  York 
State  to  be  consumed  as  milk  increased.  Making  allowance  for 
the  amounts  used  in  making  butter  and  cheese  the  amount  of  milk 
sold  to  be  oonsumed  as  milk  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  the 
10  years  1899-1909. 

Daibymek's  Lbagub 
But  closely  following  upon  the  investigations  of  this  Committee 
and  attending  the  publicity  given  to  the  condition  of  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  a  force  which  had  been  practically  dormant 
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for  sefv^eral  jeaxs  assumed  new  activity  and  sprang  into  vigoroiu 
life. 

During  all  the  years  from  1910  to  1916,  when  these  forces  wew 
operating  in  the  State  to  the  detriment  of  the  dairyman  and  the 
daily  industry,  the  State  had  taken  no  single  step  to  remedy  thiS 
oondition,  but  public  interest  aw)ke  upon,  publicity  being  given 
to  the  actual  conditions  confronting  the  dairymen,  aa  revealed  by 
the  evidence  taken  by  this  Committee.  This  "publicity  brouglbt  to 
the  dairyman  support  both  from  the  consumer  and  distributor.  It 
brought  into  the  situation  a  disposition  to  remedy  conditions 
which  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  admitted  to  be  unjusb 
The  dairymen  of  lliis  and  neighboring  stjates  had  for  nine  yea» 
past  been  endeavoring  to  form  an  effective  organization  by  which 
they  might  through  a  oommon,  agency  cooperate  with  one  another 
in  selling  their  product  as  market  milk  at  a  fair  price.  Their 
attempts  to  bring  about  an  effective  organization  had  not  met  with 
success  and  the  organization  itself  in  the  early  summer  of  1916 
was  without  means  to  further  its  purposes  or  secure  an  effective 
organization  that  would  cover  the  market  milk  territory.  The 
further  history  and  accompanyiAg  events  will  perhaps  be  better 
explained  by  the  extracts  from  the  evidence  and  records  of  the 
Committee. 

Albert  Manning,  being  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 

"  I  live  at  Otisville  in  Orange  county,  IN".  Y.  A  brief  history 
of  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  Dairymen's  League  as  far  as  I 
know  it,  is  as  follows : 

It  was  first  started  in  the  Orange  County  Pomona  Grange  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  New  York  Milk 
Exchange,  which,  at  that  time  was  the  principal  organization  in 
N"ew  York  City  which  established  the  prices  which  the  farmew 
received  for  their  milk.  It  was  brought  to  our  attention  that  they 
might  recognize  the  farmers  in  arriving  at  what  would  be  a  fair 
and  satisfactory  price.  The  committee  conferred  with  them  and 
they  reported  to  their  organization  and  replied  later  that  we  were 
not  as  a  Grange  an  organization  of  dairymen  and  had  no  authority 
to  sell  the  milk  or  say  what  the  members  would  be  satisfied  with  for 
their  milk,  and  taking  that  suggestion  we  commenced  forming  an 
organization  of  dairymen  alone.    It  was  some  ten  years  ago^    We 
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did  not  form  a  permajieiiit  oigauization  until  1907.  Xhk  wbb 
prior  to  tliat  We  formed  this  temporaiy-oiganizatioA  and  com- 
mfloeed  seeimng  mambazshipB  from  fanoflrs  who  ware  dairymen 
alone,  and  in  1907  we  had  seeured  fin  organization  representing 
about  50^000  cowj»  and  then  fomb^donr  ipertnanent  organization 
and  weope  inooiporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  wad  to  secure  as  members  those 
who  were  shipping  milk  to  New  York  City  markets.  We  have  in 
that  organization  dairymen  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Veop- 
mont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  New  York  State. 
-The  treasurer  is  Louis  M.  Hardin,  Sussex,  New  Jersey.  He 'is 
a  farmer  and  in  no  other  business.  I  am  the  general  secretary  and 
live  at  Otiflville.  The  principal  office  of  the  corporation  is  at  Na 
83  Spring  street,  Newix)n,  New  Jersey. 

lit  iB^atstock<corporatioiL  The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $100,- 
000.  Dairymen  are  subooribing  for  that  all  the  tima  We  are 
Belling  stock  all  the  time.  I  cannot  offhand  tell  you  how  many 
shares- of  the  stock. have  been  sold.  Tbe  subscription  of  stock  is 
J[)ased  upoA  the  number  of  cows  in  their  dairies.  They  get  one- 
-tenth  of.a  share  for  every  cow  they  subscribe  for  at  25  cents  a  cow. 
IThat  is,  ten  cows  would  be  one  shara  Eight  cows  would  be  eight- 
'tenths  shares.  This  share  would  be  of  tihe  par  value  of  $2. 50. 
(That  is  the  selling  value  of  the  stock.  I  have  a  sample  of  the  stock 
iiere  and  can  let  you  see  it.  That  is  the  only  capital  stock  it  has. 
At  this  time,  I  think  that  less  than  one-half  of  it  has  been  sold, 
4M>mewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  shares.  The  proceeds 
)af  these  sales  has  been  uBed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  organizing 
:the  local  branches  of  the  League.  Local  branches  are  established 
or  aimed  to  be  established  wheore  there  are  milk  reoeiving  stations. 
The  subscriptions  for  stock  are  not  high,  as  you  see.  It  was  de- 
Bigned  simply  to  cover  tiie  cost  of  the  missionary  work  that  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  organization  to  the  farmers 
*^ough  the  different  seetiaiis  of  these  states.  This  work  was  done 
J>y  different  men  whom  we  were  able  to  eeeure  and  hire  for  that 
purpose. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  organiMtion  as  they  were 
ifrom  time  TO  lime  assisted  m-tfaat^wdfi:  and  we  had  at  differaot 
times  parties  outside,  -vJhom  we  were  able  to  secure,  that  wait  in  the 
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field  and  travelled  around  under  our  direction  as  we  found  appli- 
cations to  organize  branches.  One  was  Mr.  Kilbum,  of  Lowville^ 
Lewis  County ;  Mr.  Potter  in  Oneida  County,  and  several  others. 
These  men  have  been  employed  since  1910.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  corporation  was  held  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  on  lihe  23d  day  of  July, 
1910.  The  following  incorporators  were  present  or  represented: 
Warren  D.  Haggerty,  in  person,  one  hundred  shares;  Levy  H. 
Morris,  in  person,  one  hundred  shares ;  Arthur  E.  Kutherford,  by 
proxy  by  Albert  Manning,  one  hundred  shares ;  Charles  H.  Tuttle, 
by  proxy  by  Albert  Manning,  one  hundred  shares;  Milton  A.  Lane, 
by  proxy  by  Albert  Manning,  one  hundred  shares.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  chairman  reported  that  the  certificate. of  incorporation  of 
the  company  had  been  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Sussex 
County,  the  4lih  day  of  October,  1907.  Before  that,  we  had  a 
temporary  organization.  These  incorporators  to  incorporate  bod 
to  go  through  certain  forms  and  subscribe  for  these  number  of 
shares  to  comply  with  the  law  and  then  we  sold  that  to  individual 
members  and  had  it  transferred  later  so  that  each  of  the  incorpo- 
rators had  only  his  shares  for  the  number  of  cows  he  had  in  his 
dairy,  although  he  subscribed  and  agreed  to  take  $260  worth.  As 
their  shares  were  sold,  they  were  transferred  to  different  members 
of  the  organization.  They  had  to  pledge  that  nimiber  of  shares 
to  the  treasurer.  I  don't  just  recall  now.  We  keep  stock  books  and 
I  think  about  13,000  certificates  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time  running  in  amount  from  25  cents  up.  The  largest,  I  think, 
is  one  for  three  hundred  cows.  We  have  to  make  a  yearly  report 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  last  annual  report  we  had 
appt-oximately  190,000  cows.  That  would  be  about  $47,500.  That 
was  in  January,  1916.  That  was  all  received  in  cash  by  our 
treasurer  and  has  been  disbursed.  There  is  a  very  little  balance 
in  the  treasury.  At  the  end  of  tihe  last  fiscal  year,  when  a  report 
was  made  there  was  on  hand  $3,168.85.  That  was  the  balance 
on  hand  December  1,  1915.  The  treasurer  received  a  salary  of 
$100  a  year  and  the  secretary  $900  and  the  president  and  directors 
nothing.  We  pay  lie  solicitors  about  $16  a  week  and  tJheir  ex- 
penses. I  have  a  copy  of  the  treasurer's  report,  the  original  one 
that  he  gave  ma  Both  the  treasurer  and  myself  keep  a  detailed 
record  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements.    The  treasurer  has  a  full 
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aocount.  The  f  undfl  are  kept  by  the  treasurer  in  such  depositories 
as  the  board  of  directors  order,  some  in  the  Middletown  National 
Bank  an.d  some  in  the  Sussex  County  Bank,  in  the  treasurer's  name. 
In  1913,  1914  and  1915,  we  disbursed  $28,646.50'.  In  the  first 
few  years  neither  the  secretary  nor  treasurer  received  any  salary. 
•  Then  later  $600  and  now  $1,000  cover  the  salary  item. 

The  by-laws  provided  that  should  the  funds  of  the  treasurer  be 
insufficient  to  meet  their  obligations,  they  may  levy  an  assessmen.t 
upon  the  members  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  cow  for  the  number 
of  cows  in  their  dairy  in  any  one  year,  but  it  is  not  so  on  the  stock. 
We  do  not  assess  the  stock,  but  the  by-laws  provide  that  we  can 
assess  them  for  the  number  of  cows  they  have  in  the  dairy,  whether 
one  cow  or  ten  cows.  A  short  time  ago  as  we  needed  money  to  re- 
new this  work,  we  levied  an  assessment  of  25  cents  per  cow.  If  it 
was  all  collected  that  would  bring  about  $45,000  additional.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  association  this  year 
to  provide  itself  with  these  funds  in  order  to  meet  whatever  obliga- 
tions we  might  have,  present  or  future,  that  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary by  the  board  of  directors.  There  was  a  deficit  in  the  receipts 
for  a  period  of  years.  The  disbursements  were  greater  than  the 
receipts.  But  there  was  no  deficit  that  required  this  assessment 
It  was  done  to  extend  the  organization  and  do  such  necessary  work 
as  the  board  of  directors  felt  advisable  at  this  time  to  promote  the 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  State.  Our  report  shows  as  follows: 
December  1,  1912,  balance  on  hand  $4,517.38;  receipts  during 
1913,  1914  and  1915,  were  $2Y,298.0«;  but  of  those  receipts  in 
1915  there  was  only  $69.90.  We  have  got  the  receipts  from  the 
very  beginning  so  we  can  tell  where  every  dollar  came  from  and 
every  dollar  went  to.  All  checks  had  to  be  signed  by  both  the 
president  and  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer  is  under  bond  an4 
the  checks  have  to  be  signed  by  two  officers.  The  organizer  goes 
into  a  district  and  selects  a  town  where  there  is  a  receiving  station, 
where  milk  is  being  delivered,  and  interviews  the  milk  producers 
in  that  section  and  secures  their  signatures  to  the  agreement  agree- 
ing to  pay  25  cents  a  cow  for  the  number  of  cows  in  their  dairy,  for 
which  they  will  receive  stock.  This  list,  together  with  the  sub- 
scription, is  forwarded  to  the  secretary  and  stock  is  issued,  the 
record  made  and  the  money  forwarded  to  the  treasurer. 
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The  League  has  no  other  source  of  income  besides  these  stock 
firubscriptions  (September,  1916).  There  is  no  dividend  guar* 
antee  on  the  stock  and  we  do  not  aim  to  lead  our  stockholders  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  dividends.  The  object  of  subscribing 
is  simply  to  furnish  funds  for  them  to  organize,  pay  the  expenses 
of  continuing  the  organization  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  better 
price  for  the  milk,  promoting  beneficial  legislation  or  defeating 
hostile  legislation  —  any  thing  they  think  will  advance  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  State.  This  is  the  first  assessment  we  have  ever 
attempted  to  levy.  The  subscriptions  of  stock  met  our  necessary 
expenditures  up  until  this  tima  Fred  Mason,  Frank  Mosell,  S.  M. 
Potter,  William  M.  Cox,  G.  M.  Babcock,  Clifford  E.  Huff,  were  all 
engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing  or  collecting  for  lie  stock.  The 
directors  are  paid  their  expenses  and  no  per  diem.  Directors 
meetings  are  held  at  the  call  of  the  President.  Some  branches  cost 
much  more  to  organize  than  others.  This  book  which  I  have  here 
shows  all  the  expenditures.  Ton  will  find  them  all  itemized'.  In 
1913,  we  disburaed  $14,474.09  for  these  organizers^  expenses  and 
the  travelling  expenses  of  directors  to  ttie  men  who  are  mentioned 
there.  Each  of  these  men  was  employed  in  organizing  braiiche? 
of' the  league.  We  have  had  small  expenditures  which  show  there 
for  advertising  annual  meetings  and  such  things.  This  book  is 
open  to  the  examination  of  all  directors.  We  keep  the  name  of 
every  man  of  whom  we  receive  a  cent  from.  There  are  twenly-four 
directors.  Generally,  nearly  every  one  of  them  are  present.  The 
meetings  are  held  at  sudh  places  as  the  president  designates.  The 
most  convenient  place  has  been  at  Albany.  19TJ  was  our  big  year. 
When  the  organizers  could  not  get  enough  stockholders  to  pay  their 
expenses,  we  stopped'  them ;  we  didn^t  have  the  money  to  pay  if 
the  subscriptions  were  not  large  enough  to  keep  them  going.  Always 
since  our  organization  we  have  attempted  to  follow  legislatiou 
affecting  the  dairy  interests  very  closely  and  we  have  been  able  to 
secure  what  we  consider  beneficial  legislation  from  the  Legislature 
of  Wijw  York  Stata  We  were  interested  in  the  bill  reducing  the 
total  required*  solids  in  milk  from  12  to  111/2%.  That  was  for- 
tcmate  for  the  milk  producers.  We  have  not  yet  had  that  reduced 
enough.  The  Vew  York  milk  dealers  were  pleased  to  have  it,  but 
they  didn't  help  us  any  in  getting  it  through.     Lately  there  has 
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been  a  great  revival  of  interest;  in  our  work.  No  oon&iderable  ftnrd 
of  money  has  been  paid  or  withdrawn  by  any  officwTs  except  for  the 
payment  of  oi^ganizers  and  traveller's  expense. 

Mr.  Ward. —  This  book  practically  shows  the  payment  of'aJl 
these  collections  out  for  organization  and  traveling  expenses,  except 
for  these  salaries  mentioned  and  postage. 

Mr..  Manning. —  That  is  cQn»ct  Except  for  usual  incidental 
expenses,  envelopes,  printing  and  advertising  that  would  neoes- 
saxily  follow  in  such  an  association.  They  are  all  there.  Thfiiie 
has^  been  no  other  disposition  made  of  the  moneys  collected  whM- 
soever.  As  the  book  shows,  these  payments  were  made  weekly  or 
semi-monthly.^' 

Revival  of  1916. 

Mr.  Manning,  (continuing). — "  During  1916,  we  had  no  active 
organization  that  year.  The  organizers  were  not  able  to  get  enpugh 
new  names  to  pay  their  expenses  and  as  soon  as  they  had  covered 
the  territory  to  that  extent,  we  stopped  the  work,  but  this  summer 
there  seems  to  be  a  demand  from  our  members  for  new  organiza- 
tions, a  call  for  men  to  organize  new  branches.  When  that  came  a 
meeting  was  held  and  the  proposition  of  finances  was  taken  up  at 
a  directors'  meeting.  Most  of  the  organizers  are  practical  farmers 
and  stockholders  in  the  association.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
are  all  of  them  or  not.  Tt  was  aimed  to  have  men  that  were  farmers 
to  act  as  our  organizers,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  secure  them. 
We  aimed  to  get  iJie  farmers  to  do  that  work  for  us.  It  wasn't 
easy  to  get  organiizers  for  the  amounts  that  we  could  pay  them.  Tn 
1915,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  we  had  no  regular  organizers  out, 
but  they  are  now  out  (September,  1916).  We  held  a  meeting 
when  these  demands  came  in  this  summer  and  discussed  ways  and 
means  and  we  looked  about  for  ways  of  getting  capital  enough 
to  carry  on  the  work.  There  was  great  interest  and  a  demand  for 
active  work  and  we  thought  that  our  organizers  had  exhausted 
the  field  to  a  limited  extent,  the  canvassing  field  of  securing  n^w 
members,  and  that  was  the  general  impression  an.d  our  purpose 
was  to  go  to  the  old  dairymen.  We  were  not  anticipating  so  many 
new  ones  coming  in,  such  an  interest  and  a  demand  for  active  work. 
Then  we  thought  that  in  order  to  secure  iihe  necjessary  fiinds,  it 
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ment of  25  cents  per  cow  was  levied.  Then  when  they  began  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  those  assessments,  we  foun^  that 
there  were  many  other  dairynien  interested  and  wan.ted  to  join. 
I  don't  think  that  this  Committee  has  done  us  any  harm.  We 
found  that  in  addition  to  this  assessment  there  were  many  new 
members  ready  and  eager  to  join  and  help.  Of  course,  the  dairy- 
men, have  learned  a  great  many  things  in  the  past  few  years.  Our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  farm  bureaus 
hare  been  teaching  the  farmer  what  it  costs  to  produce  milk  and  to 
separate  the  cost  of  milk  from  the  other  farm  operations.  In  years 
past,  they  did  not  know  that  Practically  few  of  them  knew  what 
it  cost  to  produce  milk,  but  this  knowledge  and  the  publicity  you 
hare  given  them  in  this  work  has  opened  their  eyes  and  is,  to  my 
mind,  largely  responsible  for  this  renewed  interest  in  the  dairy 
field  and  of  their  desire  and  conviction  that  they  should  receive 
more  for  their  milk,  must  receive  more  or  they  will  have  to  go  out 
of  business. 

We  notified  every  stockholder  by  a  personal  letter  that  we  had 
made  this  assessment.  They  paid  readily  and  new  money  began 
to  -pour  in.  The  executive  committee,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  vSherman  were  instructed  by  the  board  of  directors  to  use 
their  judgment  in  extending  the  organization.  There  are  more 
calls  now  for  organizing  work  than,  we  can  get  men  to  go  into  the 
field  and  do.  We  have  many  volunteers  today,  hundreds  of  tiiem 
serving  without  pay  at  all,  but  even,  then  we  cannot  get  enough  men 
to  do  the  work.  We  need  25  n.ext  week  and  we  haven't  got  the  men 
to  place.  Up  to  July,  our  collections  were  very  smaJl.  Since  tihen, 
we  have  been  active  and  these  new  members  have  come  in  and 
assessments  have  come  in  and  the  collectionB  are  very  large  and 
prosperous.  From  the  Ist  of  August  on,  real  interest  seemed  to  be 
awakened.  Jacob  S.  Brill  is  the  president  of  the  League  at  the 
present  time.  Our  assessment  of  25  cents  a  cow  is  designed  to  just 
about  pay  the  cost  of  getting  the  members.  It  is  possible  that  we 
could  have  done  better  work  if  we  had  had  a  larger  fee. 

We  do  not  desire  or  advocate  a  strike  or  the  destroying  of  any 
product  We  might  better  manufacture  our  milk  and  not  destroy 
it    We  have  collected  data  as  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  milk  and 
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have  made  it  public  and  you  have  helped  ub.  But  we  feel  we 
should  be  paid  for  milk  a  sum  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  production 
with  a  reasonable,  fair  profit  That  is  as  far  as  we  have  ever  gone 
and  that  is  all  we  ask  the  dealer  to  pay  us.  The  dairymen  feel  it 
is  their  goods  and  "they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  what  it  is 
worth.  In  the  past  we  have  been  told  what  they  would  pay.  Now 
we  have  simply  in  advance  told  them  what  we  want  Whether  they 
will  pay  it  to  us  or  not,  I  don't  know.  So  far,  the  Dairymen's 
League  is  merely  an  eflFort  towards  collective  bargaining.  The  Com- 
mittee has  examined  these  books  so  that  if  any  quee^on  comes  up 
you  can  say  that  there  is  no  suspicious  diversion'  of  any  money. 
There  is  nothing  to  conceal  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  assume  that  when  you  levied  this  assessment  on 
the  old  members  you  did  not  expect  this  influx  of  new  money  nor 
expect  to  realize  the  sum  of  money  that  all  of  lihese  cows  paid. 

Mr.  Manning. —  It  far  exceeded  our  expectations,  this  spontane- 
ous interest  that  has  been  shown  since  August,  1916. 

Conditions  of  the  Dairymen 

Mr.  Manning,  (continuing). — "  There  are  a  number  of  condi- 
tions that  have  changed  in  the  last  two  years.  The  board  of  health 
restrictions  have  increased  the  cost  of  producing  milk  to  the  dairy- 
men and  they  have  also  increased  the  cost  of  distributing  the  milk 
by  the  distributor.  These  increases  and  these  rules  are  not  of  our 
making  or  seeking.  The  expenses  we  have  been  required  to  meet 
to  put  our  equipment  and  bams  in  some  instances  to  comply  with 
these  requirements  have  been  greater  than  the  buildings  cost  when 
lihey  were  originally  built  The  expenses  in  the  distributing  end 
of  it,  that  is  not  our  problem.  All  we  are  looking  out  for  is  the 
price  that  will  cover  our  cost  of  production.  We  have  met  these 
increased  expenses  in  the  past  largely  through  better  and  more 
scientific  feeding,  better  grade  of  cattle,  and  the  breeding  of  large- 
producing  cattle,  but  the  changing  in  the  basis  of  purchasing  milk 
from  quantity  and  putting  it  upon  a  butter  fat  has  checked  our  pos- 
sibilities along  that  line  and  that  has  only  served  to  make  the  agit:i- 
tion  more  pronounced.  The  milk  is  not  sold  to  the  consumer  uiK» 
the  same  basis  as  the  producer  is  required  to  sell  it.    If  the  con- 
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STnner  were  sold  the  milk  at  a  price  charged  in  proportion  to  its 
batter  fat  content,  the  Bame  as  the  producer  is  required  to  sell  it, 
I  question  if  there  would  be  such  a  very  large  demand  for  high 
butter  fat  milk.  It  is  only  fair  to  I3i«  consumer  that  if  the  milk 
IB  put  upon  a  butter  fat  basis,  it  should  be  sold  to  them  upon  the 
same  basis^  not  paying  the  farmer  for  a  high  butter  fat  milk  and 
selling  it  to  the  consamer  with  no  guarantee  of  its  contents,  except 
to  comply  with  the  State  standard.  We  have  found  in  our  canvass- 
ing for  the  supply  txf  milk  fliat  in  the  census  of  the  cows  in  certain 
iBcaKties  there  Etre  many  less  cows  in  1916  -flian  there  were  when 
we  were  making  our  former  canvass  in  1914. 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Cows 

-One  branch  I  have  in  mind  that  I  know  of  penBonally  just 
around  onejpeoeiving  station  there  are  400*  cows  less  in  that  neigh- 
borhood than  there  were  in.  1914.  You  vdll  find  that  situation 
quite  conimon  and  it  presents  a  serious  problem  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  vastness  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  maintaining  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  our  State,  and 
unless  some  relief  comes  to  the  dairymen  there  will  be  many  more 
of  them  that  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  business-.  These  400 
cows  that  I  spoke  of  are  absolutely  not  on  the  farms.  The  farmers 
harve  gone  out  of  the  milk  producing  businjess  entirely  or  have 
reduced  their  dairies  to  a  very  small  number.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  milk 
to  the  cities  and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  State 
that  the  dairymen  should  get  more  money.  Through  our  survey  of 
the  dairy  sections  and  the  census  we  get  from  our  organizers  and 
the  formation  of  the  new  branches,  it  is  shown  Uiat  tbe  trend  is  to 
i^uce  the  herds  or  abandon  milk  production  entirely. 

The  endeavor  of  the  producer  to  get  more  money  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  for  the  prosperity  of  the  wfeole  iState.  It  is  our  desire 
and  intention  flirough  the  Dairymen's  League  to  do  some  effective 
\^'ork  to  accomplish  that  in  itself. '^ 

Tt  is  proper  for  the  Committee  to  say  in  oonection  witJi  this 
matter  "Siat  an  examination  of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Dairy- 
meri's  League  by  the  Committee  and  a  checking  up  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  showed  an  absolutely  correct  account  of  all  the 
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funds  of  the  League.  All  the  moneys  received  liad  been  disbursed 
m  gmall  weekly  paymen^ts  to  organizers  for  modest  salary  and 
traveling  expenses.  The  history  of  the  Dairymen's  League  f  oUow- 
ii^  Mr.  Manning's  testimony  before  the  Committee  is  best  shown 
by  tihe  following  doqiments : 

THE 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 

Little  Falls,  New  Yobk 

AxBotT  Manning,  Secretary 

OtigvUie,  N.  Y. 

Direct  or 9  Directors 

Jacob  S.  Brill,  President,  Poughquag,      Clifford  E.  Hough,  Washington,  Ct. 

^.  Y.  B.  F.  Livingwtoni,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  Hoi-      Alfred  K  Sheard,  Milanville,  Pa. 

land  Patent,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Pettey»,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

LoQ»  M.  Hardin,  Treaairrer,  Sueaex,     John  L.  Hartnett,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

N.  J.  D.  H.  demente.  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  R.  1. 

LMtShacp,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Harry  Bull,  Campbell  Hall,  N  Y. 

Frank  Sherman,  Cc^pake,  N.  Y.  Charles  C.  Gordon,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

D.ia.  ISliter,  MargaretviHe,  N.  T.  J.  D.  Beardslee,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Harry  W.  Culver,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  Clarence  F.  Hunt,  Manliua,  N.  Y. 

Qhrt  IJailey,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Huxtable,  Riehfield  Springs.  Executive  Committee 

Grant  Farrington,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  Cooper,  Chairman 

Albert  E.  Helmer,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.     F.   H.   Thompson, 
H.  J.  Kershaw,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  Frank  Sherman, 

R.  D.  Cooper,  dLAfctle  Falls,  N.  Y.  President,  ex-officio 

Chaiies  M.  Coe,  Bouckville,  N.  Y.  Secretary 

Septemler  9,  1916. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Dairymen's  League: 

The  Directors  of  the  -Dairymen's  League,  an  organization  of  which  you  are 
a  nneniber,  believe  th«t  now  is  the  time  for  the  League  to  take  definite,  united 
wifmn  to  isecure  a  fair  -parioe  'for  the  milk  of  its  members  and  have,  therefore, 
authorized  the  Executive  Committee  to  sell  the  milk  of  all  members  of  the 
League. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  arranged  to  sell  your  milk  through  'the 
agency  of  *the  New  York  iState  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  has 
agreed  upon  a  minimum,  uniform  price  approved  by  the  Board  o^  Directors, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  from  October  1, 1916,  'to  March  31,  19'r7. 

McB  you  'have  consigned  to  the  Dairymen's  League,  your  authorized  and 
exclusive  agent,  for  sale,  all  of  the  milk  produced  upon  the  farms  controlled 
by  you,  you  are  hereby  cautioned  not  to  make  any  other  contracts  for  the 
control  of  your  milk  after  October  1,  1916. 

'The  *fdllowing  is  a  schedule  df  minimum  prioes  which  the  Ijesgue  asks  for 
its  milk.    Grade  B  milk  testing  3  per  cent  butter-fat: 
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Fir&t  Diflt.    Second  Diflt. 

October $2  15  $2  06 

November 2  26  2  16 

December 2  26  2  15 

January 2. 15  2  06 

February 2  10  2  00 

March 2  06  1  96 

Three  cento  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  added  for  each  one-tenth  point 
increase  in  butter-fat.  Th-e  prices  asked  for  the  other  grades  take  the  same 
relative  price. 

In  the  event  that  the  Executive  Committee,  through  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markete,  is  unable  to  dispose  of  your  milk  at  this  price,  you  mU 
be  advised  of  the  situation  and  kept  posted  ae  to  the  progTeeai  being  made. 
No  milk  is  to  be  delivered  until  due  notice  is  received  from  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sign  No  Contracts 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  June  1,  1916,  a  resolution  was  passed 
levying  an  assessment  of  twenty-five  cenite  per  cow  upon  the  stockholders,  for 
the  number  of  cows  subscribed.  The  assessment  is  m&de  necessary  to  provide 
the  League  with  funds  to  carry  out  ito  work. 

From  now  until  the  first  of  October,  your  Directors  ixrge  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  holding  meetings  and  doing  everything  you  can  to  increase  tbe 
membership  and  strengthen  the  organization  in  your  neighborhood.  By  so 
doing  you  will  strei^hen  the  position  of  your  officers  and  help  them,  to  bettsr 
serve  you. 

Make  all  remittances  to  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  New  York. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  D.  COOPER, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Purposes  of  the  Daibymen's  League 
The  puirposes  of  this  company  shall  be  to  oppose  and  prevent  monopoly  in 
the  production  or  sale  of  milk,  and  to  encourage  competition  therein,  and  to 
protect  its  stockholders  and  the  consumers  of  milk  against  monopoly  or  any 
unlawful  combination  of  any  kind  or  nature  whereby  the  producers  or  con- 
sumers of  milk  are  injurioustly  affected,  to  promote  l^slation  and  board  of 
health  ordinance  beneficicdly  affecting  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  who 
are  producers  of  milk  for  the  Metropolitan  district,  and  other  markets,  to 
act  as  their  agents  in  marketing  their  products  and  to  carry  on  all  such  busi- 
ness as  ito  articAes  of  incorporation  authorize. 

Should  the  directors  be  unable  at  any  time  to  negotiate,  equitable  conditions 
of  sale  of  milk  from  the  local  branches  of  the  League  at  a  price  proportionate 
with  the  cost  of  production  of  pure,  unadulterated  milk  produced  under  con- 
ditions to  properly  saieguard  the  public  health,  each  onember  shall  be  so 
notified  and  in  such  emergency  it  shall  be  optional  with  each  locail  branch  of 
the  League  whether  its  members  manufacture  their  milk  at  home  or  at  a 
place  provided  and  operated  by  the  local'  branch. 

Should  the  conditions  of  any  local  branch  be  such  tbat  the  milk  cannot  be 
sold  profitably  by  the  board  of  managers  they  may  authorize  the  sale  of  such 
milk,  making  due  allowanoe  for  such  local  conditions 
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Any  person  or  firm  producing  milk  may  became  a  stockholder  of  this  com- 
pany, and  it  is  intended  that  none  bui  milk  producers  afaall  become  euch  sftock- 
holdera. 

Any  milk  producer  deeiring  to  become  a  stockholder  shall  pay  twenty-five 
{26)  cents  per  cow  for  which  stock  will  be  issued  to  him  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollsirs  and  fifty  oentfB  ($2^0)  per  share,  that  is  one  ahatre  for  ten  cows  and 
for  each  additional  cow  one-tenth  share.  No  stockholdier  of  this  company 
shall  sell  or  tramsfer  his  stock  to  any  person,  firm  or  ooorporation  without 
giving  the  Secretary  of  this  company  thirty  days  notice  in  writing  of  his 
intention  to  do  so,  and  this  company  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  purchase 
the  stock  of  any  stockholder  so  desiring  to  sell  and  dispose  of  his  stock  at 
the  par  vaJiie  thereof. 

Local  branches  of  th«  Dairymen's  League  may  be  organized  at  any  point 
wliere  there  is  a  oondensery,  creamery  or  shipping  station  and  may  meet  at 
will  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  directors  and  facilitating  the  business 
of  the  corporation,  and  may  levy  such  local  dues  for  local  purposes  as  the 
branch  may  decide. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  local  branch  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  meetings,  furndiEfti  a  list  of  members,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretory  of  the  League. 

AH  subscriptions  for  stock  shall  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  League,  together  with  full  n«une  and  address,  number  of  cows  subscribed 
for  and  present  buyer.  Checks  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
League. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  after  the  first  year  1910,  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December  in  in  each  year,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
93  Spring  St.,  Newiton,  N.  J.,  wihen  they  shall  elect  by  a  plurality  vote,  by 
ballot,  the  board  of  directors,  twenty-two  in  number,  to  serve  for  one  year 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  chosen  and  qualified,  each  stockholder 
bedng  entitled  to  one  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  each  share  of  stock 
standing  registered  in  his  or  her  name  on  the  twentieth  day  preceding  the 
election,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  such  dection,  and  a  fractional  vote  for 
fractional  shares  of  stock. 

The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  the  annual  or  any  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  by  publishing  a  notice  in  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  each 
county  where  a  local  branch  of  the  Dairymen's  League  is  or  may  hereafter 
be  established  and  in  case  there  be  no  weekly  newspaper  published  in  such 
county,-  then  to  publish  the  same  in  a  newspaper  circulating  in  such  county ; 
or  notice  may  be  given  in  such  other  way  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  here- 
after direct. 

A  representative  either  in  person  or  by  proxy  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  stock 
issued  and  outstanding  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  annually  choose  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  to  the  amount  named  by  the  Board. 

Should  the  funds  in  treasury  of  the  company  be  insufficient  to  uMet  their 
obligationi,  the  Board  oi  Directors  may  charge  to  each  member  of  the  company 
a  fee  not  to  exceed  26  cents  per  cow  in  any  one  year. 

This  Aqbeement,  made  this day  of 1{)1>6,  by  and  be- 
tween The  Daibthen'b  League,  Inoobporated,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
party  of  the  second  part. 
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WrmssBEtH :  That  in  ccmsideration  of  the  sum  of  Ons  Dollar  ($rl.OO)  paid 
by  party  of  the  first  part  to  party  of  the  seoond  part,  the  rooei-pb  wiiereofr  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein  containsi, 
the  flaid  parties  have  a^eed  and  do  hereby  agree  aa  foUowv: 

1.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agreeer  to  oonfidgn  for  a  tem 
of  years,  and  hereby  does  consign  to  party  of  the  first  part  for  sale  all  the  milk 
produced  upon  the  farma  controlled  by  party  of  the  seoond  part,  ezoept  suirii 
mdlk  as  is  required  for  home,  farm  or  local  oansumption,  for  and  during  Urn 
term  beginning  October  1st,  1016,  to  March  Slst,  1917,  aod  thereafter  for  sik 
month  periods,  unless  30  days'  notice  is  gii^en  in  writing  by  either  party:  befom 
Hie  expiration  of  any  contract  period,  aod  the  party  of  the  seoond  part  fUrtlnr 
agrees  to  deliver  the  said  milk  pure  and  unadulterated  in  coodition  for  sidb 
suitable  in  th«  New  York  or  adjacent  markets,  to  the  shipping  station,  oon- 
densery,  or  such  otihsr  manuf  aoturing  plants  as  is  designated  by  party  of  tbe 
first  part,  or  if  party  of  the  first  part  should  be  unaUe  to  dispose  of  the  said 
milk  during  any  portion  of  said  period,  said  party  of  the  seeond.  part  shall  be 
so  notified  and  in  such  an  emergency  it  shall  be  optional  with  pMrty  of  tite 
second  part  whether  they  manufacture  their  milk  at  home  or  at  a  plaoe  pro- 
vided and  operated  by  the  local  branch. 

2.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  milk  t6 
the  best  advantage  and  to  remit  the  proceeds  thereof  to  tho  psirty  of  the 
second  part  less  the  commission  hereinafter  mentioned. 

3.  It  is  Fubtheb  Aqbebd  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  reeeire  a  com- 
mission from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  one  cent  for  each  one  hundred*  pounds 
of  milk  sold  during  the  time  of  this  contract  and  the  said  one  cent  for  each 
one  hundred  pounds  shall  be  deducted  fromr  the  proeseds  of  sale. 

4.  It  is  Mdtcjally  (ik)VEX7ANTi&D  AiTD  AoBBED  that  in  case  either  party  faoA 
to  perform  the  covenants  herein  agreed  to  be  performed  by  soch  party,  tine 
party  so  failing  shall  and  will  pay  to  the  other  the  sum  of  Five  Dollan 

($6.00)  per  cow  for cows  for  which  party  of  the  second  part  has  taken 

stock,  which  sum  is  hereby  fixed  and  agreed  upon  as  the  liquidated  damage  fbr 
such  failure,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  event  be  considered  a  penalty. 

In  Witness  Whebiqdf  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereanto  set  their 
hands  and  seals,  i^  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

THE      DAIRYMEN^S  LEA-GUE,  mCORPORATED. 

Signed^  sealed  and  delivered  in.  the 
presence  of 


[L.a.] 

(Signature  of  President  of  State  Leagpe.) 


Witness  of  President. 
Witness  for  stockholder. 


tB.l 

(Signature  of  stookholder.) 

Address 

Name  of  branob 

Present  purchaser  of  milk 

Address 
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Naub 


Post 
office 


Number 
cowa^ 


Amount 
paid 


No.  shares 

subscribed 

for 


Present 
buyer 


A  history  of  ibe  oont^Bt  during  Soptenrber  and  October^  19 1&^  is 
tllnstrated  in  the  following  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Bairymen^s  League  and  in  evidence  before  lie  Coiomittee, 
whidi  aro  pinnted  in.  paort : 

Post  Thi4i  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Memlers  Can  Read  It 
OinciAL  BxTLunnf 
of 
Ths  Dairtmen's  League 
Wednesday  Sept.  20,  1016  No.  1 

The  following  notice  to.  Dairymen  appeared  upon  the  Bulletin  Board  at  the 
]|(Hrdeai  Blanto*..  **  Bbr  pveatnt  and  until  further  notice  we  will  publish  montiil^ 
prioesy  w^iofa;  we  mn  offer  for  milk  for  the  following  mouth.    Ootoben 
1st  DIfetribt  $1.90  fbr  100  pounds,  2nd  Diet.  #1.80  fw  100  lbs." 
What  does  ihi4  new.  dodge  meant    Borden's  are  trying  to  break  our  TAnks. 
Qom  you  afioept  tbtir  prices,  they  have  you  for  six  months.    Don't  fall  for  it. 
We  in«iet  that  everyonie  stand  firm  and  absolutely  xefuse.  to  sign  any  oon- 
tracts.    If  the  Borden's  or  any  other  Company  want  your  milk,  New  York  State 
Departntent  of  Foods  and  Markets  will  sell  it  to  them  at  the  League  Price. 

The  Shield  Farms  schedule  i^  a  conundrum.    Tdke  no  chances,    flign  none 
of  their  contracts. 

Why  hare  not  all  the  large  companies  put  out  their  prices  at  the  saioe  time 
as  UAual.    There  ib  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  tibe  dealers. 
Many  co-operative  plants  have  sold  their  milk  at  the  following  prices : 

October    $2.23  December  $2.33  February  $2.18 

Novennber  2.33  January      2.23  March         2.13 
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Many  small  dealers  are  accepting  the  League  Price.  The  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  CouLpany  aay  they  will  not  deal  wiih  any  organized  body  of  farmere, 
or  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Maffkets,  but  will  deal  with  the  farmer 
individually.  Why?    Think  it  over. 

Mr.  Reader,  if  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Dairymen's  League  —  Join  at 
once, 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

R.  D.  OooPEB,  Ohairman, 
F.  H.  Thompson, 
Frank  Shebman. 


Poai  This  Bulletvn  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

The  Daibtmbn's  Leaooe 

Thursday  Sept.  21,  1916  No.  2 

Large  dealers  are  contracting  for  milk  at  $2.40  per  hundred  in  territory  out- 
side to  flihip  into  New  York  City.  They  can  pay  our  prices.  Stand  firm  and 
make  them  come  across. 

Some  large  dealers  tell  the  individual  farmer  they  will  pay  the  League  price. 
Stand  and  make  them  buy  from  the  Dairymen^'a  League.  Make  them  ooms 
dean.  Don't  be  frightened  at  their  tbireats,  nor  deceived  by  their  vague 
promises.  Don't  sigxL  Don't  deliver  your  milk  October  first  cor  after  without 
notice  from  the  League. 

You  liave  the  milk.  Tbey  can't  do  bueinese  without  it.  Their  plants  and 
cans  are  no  good  without  your  milk. 

Every  Man  Should  Stand  Fob  the  Pbioe 
The  Borden  and  Sheffield  Farms  comtracte  are  cats  in  a  bag,  Don^t  buy  them. 

League  Pbice 

First  Second 

Zone  Zone 

October $2. 16  |2 .06  For  3  per  cent  milk 

November 2.25        2. 16  For  3  per  cent  znllk 

December 2.25        2. 16  For  3  per  cent  nuiilk 

January 2. 15        2.06  For  3  per  cent  milk 

February 2. 10        2.00  For  3  per  cent  milk 

March 2.06        1.96  For  3  per  cent  milk 

The  price  is  rigiht.    Take  nothing  leea 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 
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Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

The  Daibtmen's  League 

Friday  Sept.  22  1916  No.  3 

You  can't  catoh  serpen  o'clock  after  the  whistle  blows.  The  whistle  will  blow 
October  lat.    Be  Prepared. 

We  are  going  to  fight  it  out  on  our  prices  if  it  takes  all  winter. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.    Look  for  the  weak  places  in  your  Branch. 

Oraj^  County  reports  but  a  few  scattering  f anmers  outside  the  League. 

Some  dealers  in  Orange  County  have  told  those  outside  the  League  <that  they 
will  not  take  their  milk  unless  'they  join  the  League. 

Orange  County  has  doubled  the  number  of  League  cows  since  thia  cajnpaign 
tftaorted. 

Fifteen  Borden  plants  in  Orange  County.  All  patrons  standing  solid  as  a 
rock. 

Ulster  County  ie  w«ll  organized. 

Unless  the  dealers  meet  our  prices  October  1st,  the  actual  fighting  is  on. 
Get  your  machine  gume  on  the  firing  line  for  business  October  first. 

Orange  Counfty  is  planning  a  League  parade. 

St.  Lawrenoe  County  is  standing  by  the  League. 

The  milk  dealers  are  trying  to  tie  up  all  the  cana.    You  tie  up  all  the  milk. 

Levy  Dairy  Company  is  trying  to  buy  milk  from  the  cooperative  plants. 

180  daatributovs  in  New  York  City  are  in  position  to  deliver  milk  at  one 
cent  a  quart  lese  than  \s  charged  by  the  big  dealers  and  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  farmers  one  cent  increase  for  which  the  League  is  fighting. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Memlers  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

The  Daibtmen's  League 

Saturday  Sept.  23,  1916  No.  4 

One  of  the  Borden  "  Doctors  "  who  has  been  at  Earlville,  Chenango  County, 
has  ata/ted  tha^  he  thought  the  Bordens  would  be  forced  to  give  in. 

Secretaries  of  the  Branches  will  receive  a  list  of  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  in  New  York  State,  available  for  use  if  producers  are  required  to 
hold  back  their  milk  October  Ist.     Be  Prepared. 

Hallook,  Vice-President  of  Bordens^  says  they  are  receiving  more  than  the 
normal  number  of  promises.    Promisee  won't  fill  their  milk  cans. 

The  number  of  cans  available  upon  quick  notice  is  now  being  ascertained. 

Orange  County  has  ordered  1,000  cans  for  its  members. 

The  requests  for  new  Branches  to  be  formed  far  exceeds  the  supply  of 
organizers. 

Get  every  milk  producer  into  the  League. 
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AH  things  «une  to  them  w1k>  wait.    Most  «urely  when  we  know  we  are  in 
the  right. 
Sign  no  contracts. 
Don't  deliver  your  milk  after  October  list. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  BAIRYMEN^S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  Bulletm  Where  All  Your  Memhers  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

The  Baibymen's  League 

Monday  Sept.  25,  1916  No.  $ 

J>ogg6d  d«ternxfaiaition  k  the  principal  factor  in  wiuaang  a  fight. 

Preparedness  is  the  word. 

See  if  lyiou  caotirent  or  buy  a  cream  oeparatox.  Look  up  a  supply  of  butter 
tubs,  crocks  and  chume. 

This  is  most  important.    Every  local  Branch  gfk  hwsy, 

fiave  your  members  get  Bulletin  No.  00,  ''Farm  Butter  Making."  Addanm 
College  of  Agrieultura,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Induce  them  to  keep  ail  cal-vM 
and  pigs  to  feed  up  the  skim  milk. 

Make  your  winter  supply  of  butter. 

J>o  not  force  your  cow»  by  high  feeding 

Each  Branch  appoint  a  ecnninittee  of  the  most  influentiftl  men  to  be  at  eaih 
shipping  plant  to  pz^evail  upon  those  wiho  axe  not  witfaholding  their  milk,  to 
stand  firm  ior  the  piice. 

Stick  and  you  ^eant  loee. 

Report  to  Executive  Committee,  Little  Faille,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTBE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAOUE. 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Memhers  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

The  DAiBTMim's  League 

Tuesday  Sept.  26,  1916  No.  6 

Wicks  Investigation  Committee  hue  examined  books  of  the  Dairym«n4i 
League.   'Books  wereahown  in  full  and  at  length. 

'Chaixman  Wickn.— "I  think  this  elea>re  the  atmosphere." 

Judge  Ward. — **  We  find  no  suepioiot^  diversion  of  money  eoUeeted." 

•Cattaraugue  Comity  <has  been  added  to  the  list  of  League  eountlee. 

Indications  are  that  100,000  sows  will  be  added  to  the  tLeague's  istrength. 

Get  a  line  on  cheese  'factofries  ^and  Qreameriee  to  take  eare  ctf  your  milk 
October  let. 

J)o  it  noio, 

D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Little  Falle  N.  Y.;  Creamery  Package  Company,  47  Vfmt 
34th  street.  New  York  City;  Wiener  Dairy  Supply  Gcmpmy,  dl7  GTeenwidh 
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street,  New  York  Citj;  D.  H.  Gkowing  Company,  Syraaaae,  N.  Y.,  eell  all  kinds 
of  dairy  supplies. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  report  their  supply  of  Bulletus  of  Cheese 
Faotories  and  CreamerieB  exhausted^ 

Ft/iy.  neiw  Brancbes  of  Ikiixymen:'^  League  reported. 

Situation  improving  every  day. 

EXECUTIVE  OOMMITrBE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

OmciAL  Bulletin 

of 

TfiE  Daibthen'b  liEACm 

Wednesday  Sept.  27,  lfll6  N(h  7 

October  first  is  next  Sunday. 

Get  ready  to  ekim  your  milk  or  make  it  into  cheese. 

Idttle  Falls  Dairy  Company,  co-operative  plant,  will  receive  1,000  cans-  of 
milk  next  'Sunday  morning. 

Wanted  at  once,  organizers  for  Borden  territory  in  Otsego  County. 

Cortland  County  reports  Borden  plants  will  not  have  a  cup  of  nailk  October 
1st. 

Is  everybody  happy? 

If  not,  work  for  the  League  and  you  will  be. 

Everybo^  on  the  jump.    Get  busy. 

The  Dairymen's  League  contract  is  right.    Make  the  dealers  sign  it. 

Stiffen  up  the  bajckbone  of  a  few  shirkers. 

The  Trustees  of  Otsego  Counfty  Farm  Bureau  have  told  their  Manager  he 
has  no  business  in  the  milk  fight. 

Borden  contributes  to  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Otsego  County. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMnTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

Ths  Daibtmbn's  Leagub 

Thursday  Sept.  28,  1916  No.  8" 

Qiicago  fanners  win. 
Dealers  meet  their  demands. 

dover  Farms  say  it  is  not  their  intention  to  buy  any  milk  through  an  agent 
buit  will  deal  direct  with  the  farmer. 
It  is  the.  League,  more  than  our  price,  that  worries  them. 
Organization  will  bring  the  price. 
The  producer's  saIva4;ion  is  the  League. 
Pennsylvania  reports  fine  progress. 
Onondaga  County  is  solid. 
The  Large  Companies  are  now  working  all  kinds  of  schemes  to  get  milk. 
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Chicago  won  April  1,  1916,  and  baa  won  October  1,  1916. 

It  is  up  to  you  what  N€fw  York  will  do. 

Sign  No  Ck>NTBAcrB. 

Deliver  no  milk  Oct.  l^t  or  after,  until  notified  hj  League. 

EXECUTIVE  OOMMnTBE  DAIRYMEN'S  IiEAGUB. 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Members  Oan  Read  It 
Official  Bulletin 
of 
The  Daibymen'b  League 
Friday  Sept.  29,  1916  No.  9 

FouB  Dealebs,  representing  Eight  Plants,  'baT<e  signed  the  League  ooa- 
tnuot. 
Names  could  not  be  secured  on  the  phone  last  night. 
Borden  pays  the  Chicago  farmers'  price  for  six  months. 
Thirty-four  counties  in  New  York  State  are  solid. 

October  1st  will  be  a  dry  Sunday  in  most  of  the  larger  dealers'  plants. 
Make  It  Dbyis  Yet. 

The  farmers  suffered  a  drought  in  August. 
Someone  else  will  experience  one  in  October. 

The  Borden's  won't  have  much  to  do,  no  mdlk  and  drivers  on  a  strike. 
Beware  of  October  let. 
No  conttract,  No  milk. 
Picket  every  plant  Sunday  morning. 
Report  to  43-^W,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUl. 


Post  This  Bulletvn  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

The  Daibymen's  League 

Saturdjay  Sept.  30,  1916  Ns  10 

Local  Branches.  Do  not  make  contracts.  Dealers  must  apply  for  contracts 
to  Executive  Committee. 

Dealenis  are  accumulating  surplus  milk  at  extravagant  prices  rafther  than 
allow  the  farmer  to  put  a  price  on  his  own  property. 

This  surplus  will  last  but  a  short  time. 

Stand  finu  for  the  price. 

Deliver  no  milk  until  notified  by  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  dealer 
lias  signed  Dairymen's  League  Contract. 

Jefferson  County  Dairymen's  Association  will  stand  by  the  League  and  its 
price.  Have  wired  Ullman  &  Hauk  that  they  will  deliver  no  milk  to  their 
six  plants  in  Jefferson  County  aft«r  September  30th  unless  they  sign  Uis 
Dairymen's  League  Contract. 

Otsego  Coun/ty  is  organizing  rapidly.    Everyone  who  can,  help. 

The  Bulletin  wishes  to  retraet  its  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Ots^^o  County  had  told  their  Manager  "  he  had 
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no  biisinefls  in  the  milk  fight"  Mr.  Barlow,  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  asBuree 
ufl  it  is  untrue  and  that  tbe  Farm  Bureau  is  in  eyimpMij  with  the  League 
movcsnent. 

Standard  Dairy  Company  offered  th<eiT  patrone  in  Oayuga  County  th«  League 
price. 

Cayuga  <7omity  is  lined  up  solid  and  will  deliver  no  milk  unlees  dealer  signs 
Dairymen's  League  Contract. 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  well  to  the  front. 

Hiang  tight  to  the  League.  It's  yonir  weapon  against  the  profitless  prices  of 
the  »past. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTBE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

Official  BuiiUETiN 

of 

Thb  Daibtmbn's  League 

Monday  Oct.  %  1916  No.  11 

Oetober  1st. — ^And  not  a  single  Branch  reported  faltering. 

Dairymen^s  League  is  supplying  about  12  per  cent  of  New  York  City's  milk. 
Large  dealers  are  gettiiig  about  three  per  cent  of  their  usual  amount. 

Fifteen  smaller  de&liers  have  signed  Dairymen's  League  contracts. 

McDermott  is  trying  to  buy  output  of  the  cheese  factories  in  Bt.  Lawrenoe 
County.    But  with  no  success. 

St.  Lawrence  County  Dairymen's  Association  have  voted,  to  a  man,  to  stand 
solid  back  of  the  League. 

Bordens  at  lEarlville,  Madison  County,  sent  their  team  out  to  collect  milk. 
Team  came  back  with  nine  oans  carefully  covered  with  canvas  to  protect  them 
from  frost.    Upon  investigation  cans  found  to  be  empties. 

Masked  men  held  up  milk  wagons  at  North  Winfield,  Herkimer  C6unty,  Sun- 
day. Farmers  give  notice  they  will  take  no  more  chances.  -Say  th^  can't 
afford  to  deliver  milk  unless  company  will  protect  them  against  loss  from  such 
hold-ups. 

Bhoeniz  Cheese  Company,  Cedarville,  Herkimer  County,  couldn't  run  on  two 
cans  of  milk,  so  decided  to  shut  down. 

Sheffield  Farms  are  trying  to  scaie  the  farmers  by  sending  out  letters  signed 
by  their  attorney. 

Don't  Scare! 

Cattaraugus  County  has  come  into  the  League  with  800  members  and  12,000 
cows.  More  coming  by  the  minute. 

Schuyler  and  Wyoming  counties  are  now  on  the  League  map. 

Seven  new  branches  in  Allegany  Couniy.    More  to  follow. 

Secretary's  records  show  the  League  strength  increasing  approximately 
3,000  eows  daily. 

Keep  plugging  until  your  particular  section  is  solid.  Bemember  in  unity 
there  is  strength. 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  country  are  upon  you.  Show  that  you  have  the  true 
spirit  of  the  American  nmnhood. 

EXECUTIVE  COMAflTTEE  DAIRYMEN*S  LEAGUE. 
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Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Tour  Members  Can  Read  It 

Ofsioial  iBuLidnzK 

of 

The  Daibymen's  Leactde 

Tuesday  Cob.  3,  1«16  No.  14 

There  is  only  one  Almighty. 

It  ia  not  Bordens  or  the  8h«ffield  Farms. 

jDmU  :IleK>it  to  Yioli&nee.    It  will  'Hurt  Oar  Cause. 

The  Milk  sditua/tion  is  beooming  acute.  The  ooonmon  people  and  offioera  mtt 
oommenieing  rto  look  into  ^hhe  (matter. 

The  Executive  Committee  wafl  in  conference  nearly  all  night. 

Pay  no  ftttention  to  the  threats  or  cajoleries  of  the  big  dealera. 

For  sixty  years  you  have  sold  milk  to  Bordens  at  their  price. 

Has  it  been  a  fair  price  T 

Now  is  the  time  to  shake  off  their  despotism  and  get  a  fair  prioe  for  your 
product. 

Sonfie  of  the  big  dealers  are  trying  to  bait  you  by  offering  prices  as  high  ana 
even  a  little  higher  than  the  League  is  asking  for  October  milk. 

WHTt 

They  think  a  lot  of  fellows  will  fall  for  it,  thereby  breaking  the  oigaaiai- 
tion  of  the  League. 

^tak*t  FaJil  For  U  Afitor  the  first  month  you'll  be  woroe  off  than  ev«r.  Tbej 
wiH  then  pay  you  what  they  please.    As  they  have  in  the  past. 

'Insist  that  they  sign  contracts  for  six  -months  —  rooognising  nothing  lese-^ 
and  they  must  make  their  contracts  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
BaiTymeoi's  Xe^gus. 

Thiey  are.doiag  the^same  ihing  we  are  oskiagfor  in  other  plaees. 

Why  can't  they  do  it  here? 

They  will,—  if  you^ck  rtegether. 

The  League  is  growing  atroiiger  evcqy  dny.  Cattaraugus  Coui%  has  1,000 
uembero  and  14,000  eowa 

Jefferson  County  Dairymen''s  Association  at  Ellisburg,  held  indignation 
meeting  beeause  the  Jefferson  County  Creamery  Company  shij^ved  to  Borden — 
and  will  join  the  League  200  0farong. 

Stiok  to  ih«  League.    It  is  your  duty  and  salvutiom 

Keep  on  the  jump.  Look  for  the  weak  spots  in  your  branch  and  strengthen 
them. 

WoBK!    We  Will  Fioht  Evkby  Inch. 

EXECUTIVE  OOMMITTBB  DAIRYMEN*S  LEAiGUE. 
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Po9t  This  Bulleim  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Bead  It 

Official  Bttllbtin 

of 

The  Daibtmen'b  League 

Wednesday  Oct.  4,  191«  No.  13 

New  Y<»k  Pafbm  Phdict  I>aibyicen'b  Lbaoue  VicroBcr 

The  ExecutiYo  Committee  of  the  League  is  still  out  of  jaH,  in  spite  of  the 

prediction  of  the  Big  Dealers,  and  held  a  highly  satisfactoiy  confereiFce  with 

Mayor  Mitobel. 

New  York  City's  milk  supply  for  Monday  wae  sixty  per  cent;   Tuesday 
fifty  per  cent;  Wednesday  thirty  per  cent. 

The  League  has  offeofted  to  fill  ordera  for  the  "  starving  habiea  and  invalids  " 
and  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  hospitals  with  their  usnial  amount  of  milk. 
Horton  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  give  a  few 
words  to  the  farmers  about  milk. 

If  Mr«  Horton  would  vieit  aome  of  his  stations  today,  he  would  learn  some 
new  things  about  milk,  and  about  farmers,  without  cost 
^Bordens  dedare  ihe  League  is  trying  to  usurp  the  fimction  of  the  dealers. 
The  League  will  no  longer  allow  the  dealer  to  usurp  the  rights  of  ths 
producer. 
The  organization  is  spreading  like  wild  fire. 

Hang  tight  —  make  them  come  across  with  the  six  months  contract  at  our 
price. 

EXECUTIVE  OOMMITTB®  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  BiMetin  Where  All  Your  Jiemhere  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bui£ETIN 

of 

The  Dauymeiv's  League 

Thursday  Oct.  5,  1916  No.  14 

Bwr^iens  making  overtures  separate  from  the  other  large  dealers  by  offering 
inoease  of  fifteen  cents  a  hundred. 

Nothing  Doii^. 

Executive  Committee  rejected  proposal  submitted  by  Delegation  of  Dealers 
to  Mayor  Mitchel. 

Executive  Committee  told  Mayor  Mitchel  that  the  League  would  absolutely, 
under  no  circumstances  change  the  price  it  has  set. 

Court  appointed  Judge  Dykman  referee  to  take  evidence  for  ascertaining 
cost  of  production  of  milk,  commencing  Monday  morning. 

Farm  Bureau  Managers  be  prepared  to  submit  figures  of  your  surveys. 
Mail  at  once  data  to  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  showing  factories 
taken  into  consideration. 

Wednesday,  Mayor  Mitchel  said  he  was  powerless  to  effect  a  settlement 
between  producers  and  dealers. 

Wednesday  most  critical  day.    Executive  Committee  delivered  its  ultimaimn. 

Back  it  up. 
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Board  of  Health  has  called  upon  League  to  supply  0,000  quarts  Pflateurized 
milk  for  12,000  babies.  We  will  furnish  it. 

Fort  Plain  Milk  and  Creamery  Company  are  selling  to  Bxown  &  Bail«y. 

Lacona  selling  to  Empire  State  Dairy  Company. 

^lassena  supplying  large  quantity  to  Beakes  Dairy  Company. 

Stop  iti 

TihurBday  and  Friday  is  when  the  big  test  will  oome.    Hold  Fast. 

Executive  Committee  oonfidenit  big  dealers  are  sweating  blood.  It  will  do 
them  good. 

Don't  believe  all  you  see  in  the  papers.  It  is  a  biitter  fighft  to  the  finiah. 
Do  your  part. 

Wire  or  telephone  reports  to  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  UEAOUE. 

Bulletin  No.  15 

Dealers  have  met  our  October  prices. 

Deadlock  on  six  months  contract. 

Don't  be  disturbed  by  rmnors.  Don't  believe  what  Bordens  or  any  oth«r 
dealers  tell  you.  They  are  trying  all  .kinds  of  sohemes  to  cause  a  break  in 
our  ranks.    Receive  instructions  only  from  the  Executive  Committee. 

Tie  up  every  drop  of  milk. 

Bordens  have  raised  their  price  twice  in  one  day. 

Fight  for  your  life  and  your  children.  Victory  will  depend  on  what  you  do. 
Believe  only  the  newspapers  which  you  know  publish  the  truth. 

Use  every  honorable  means  to  keep  milk  out  of  Sheffield  Farms  plants. 

Executive  Committee  held  long  conference  with  Attorney-General  Woodbury 
Thursday.  Executive  Committee  at  Mayor's  office  absolutely  refused  to  con- 
sider anything  but  six  months  agreement. 

Victory  will  mean  forty-five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  to  you  than  last 
year. 

Keep  Executive  Committee  informed  by  wire.  We  must  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  country. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Bulletin  No.  16 

Executive  Committee  were  busy  signing  up  contracts  and  sending  telegrams 
all  day  yesterday.  Last  night  they  were  in  conference  with  some  of  the  dealers 
all  night. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  companies  who  have  signed  up: 

Newark  Milk  and  Cream  Company 

National  Dairy  Company 

New  York  Dairy  and  Produce  Company 

Rider  &  Company 

Empire  State  Dairy  Company 

High  Ground  Dairy  Company 

Central  Dairy  Company 

Zellner  Brothers 

Standard  Dairy  Company 

Ullman  &  Hauk 
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Didrect  aH  energieB  om  Bordene,  Sheffield  Fann«,  McDermott  Mutual  ConLpanx, 
8t«Yexi8  Company  and  Brawn  &  Bail^. 

Hang  tight  to  the  Ii6agu<e  and  maJce  them  oome  acroos  for  mx.  months. 

In  1882  you  accepted  their  price  for  one  month.    And  you  lost  your  fight. 

Don't  oomprofmiae. 

State  Milk  Investigation  will  probably  commence  Thuonsday. 

The  League  Bitanda  ready  to  furndah  milk  for  ibe  Qhildren.  If  they  suffer 
from'  the  lack  of  it,  it  is  the  f auli  of  the  big  dealers.  Youtr  children  have  gone 
without  advantages  for  forty  years  because  you  failed  to  stand  firmHy  together 
and  demand  fair  prioes  for  your  milk. 

Now  is  your  chance.  Don''t  throw  it  away  by  breaking  ranks  and  letting 
them  fool  you  into  accepting  their  price  for  one  month. 

As  soon  as  a  dealer  signs  lupi,  telegrams  wilJi  be  sent  to  all  the  stations 
from  the  'Executive  Committee  in  New  York.  Pay  no  attention  to  others. 
They  are  ruses  to  get  your  milk. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  Bulletm  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

The  Daibymeti's  Leaque 

Monday  Got.  9,  1910  No.  17 

More  dealers  are  signing  up  every  day.    Nearly  a  hundred  companies  are 

now  on  ouir  liste. 

Berdens,  -Sheffield  Farms,  McDermott  Mutual,  Stevens  &  Company  are  still 
of  the  opinion  that  they  can  break  us. 

Hallock,  of  the  Bordens,  has  visions  of  iniiporting  a  dairy  and  producing  milk 
for  New  York  City  at  a  lower  cost  than-  we  are  asking. 

We  would  suggest  that  Mr.  HaMock  peruse  reports  of  the  Wicks  Investigation 
Committee  and  then  see  if  his  dreams  have  the  same  charms. 

New  York  City  is  now  receiving  about  46  per  cent  of  its  normal  supply  of 
milk  through  the  League. 

Stand  close  to  the  League.    Pay  no  attention  to  the  reports  circulated  by 
various  large  dealers. 
The  time  is  no  more  when  the  big  dealers  will  dictate  our  prices  for  u£. 
Every  man  see  that  the  Borden,  Sheffield  Farms,  Stevens  or  McDermott 
plants  in  your  neighborhood  get  no  milk. 
Wring  them  dry  I 

You  will  be  informed  by  Executive  Comjnittee  in  New  York  as  soon  as  any  of 
the  companies  sign  up. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 
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Post  ThU  Bul30tin  Where  All  Your  Memben  Can^  Read  It 

Official  BxTmiErnr  ' 

of 

The  Daibtken's  League 

Tuesday  Oct.  10,  lfll«  No..l« 

The  telegram  sent  out  horn  N«w  York  signed  by  PreB>i<ieiit  BriU  of  tfa« 
Daixymen^s  League  was  ini6UiLdeT>stood.  It  referred  io  mdlk  not  aJremdy  on» 
traoted  for,  and  urged  the  fanners  to  hold  th»t  milk  until  released  by  tile 
Executive  Commiittee. 

The  Bxeeuiiyo  Oonunittee  has^  been  signing^  oontraots  just  a*  fast  a»  tfiej 
could  tak«  care  of  th<em. 

All  oontraots  are  made  for  six  months — not^thetaifeding  the  Tuew&pmper 
reports  —  and  ail  oontraots  are  made  alike. 

Keep  ham<m€ring  on  Sheffield  Farms,  Bordeno,  MoDermott  Mutual,  Bttowir  A 
Bailey  and  Stevens. 

We  have  made  some  inroad  on  the  Sheffield  Farms  supply  of  milk.  Cork  it 
up  entirely. 

There  ie  no  truth  in  the  report  that  there  has  been  a  "  split "  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  or  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Leagu-e.  They  are  fighting  side  by 
side  for  the  cause. 

The  Attorney^ enerars  investigation  was  postponed  this  morning  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family  of  Senator  Lewis,  who  i«  deputy  attorney-general. 

A  director  of  a  bank  in  New  Jersey  refuf^ed  to  hold  his  milk.  The  farmers 
pulled  $60,000  out  of  the  bank  and  refused  to  place  it  on  deposit  again  until 
that  director  had  resigned  from  the  bank. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  companies  who  have  signed  contracts: 

Ideal  Dairy  Company 

International  Milk  Products  Company 

Henry  Arnetein 

Kinney  Brothers 

Theodore  Pillens 

Wohlman 

Tiejen  Brothers 

Purity  Milk  Company 

Nommndie  Milk  Company 

And  many  others. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  State  indicate  that  the  farmers  are  standing  solid. 
Keep  working.    They  are  coming  fast. 


Bulletin  No.  19 

Milk  from  about  20  plants  wa^  sold  Tuesday. 

Wanted:  Five  hundred  cans  of  milk  in  Southern  New  York  to  be  shipped 
to  Harrisburg. 

Sheffield  Farmfl  Milk  supply  greatly  decreased  Tuesday.  Bordens  supply 
remains  about  the  same. 

Attorney-General's  investigation  into  large  companies  is  on  for  Wednesday. 
It  loill  he  interesting. 
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The  Sheffi^d  Famie  CamfMUigr  htiB  iinroked  ihe  Court  to  break  the  DairyHieD'B 
league  because  we  d^ured  to  ask  more  for  our  midk. 

Don't  let  them  hcwe  a  drop  of  pour  miUc.  When  your  miik  ia  releaaed  fay 
the  Executive  Committee^  do  not  hold'  it  back.  Deliver  aU  the  Borden,  Sheffield 
Forma,  Mutual  MeDermott,  Stey«D8»  and  Brown  and  Baiky  mHk  you  caa  to 
the  dealers  who  have  signed  League  Contracts, 

When  in  doubt  or  want  information,  get  in  touch  with  the  Executive 
Com-nvittee. 

We  are  gainin;g^  steadily  every  day. 

They  are  your  gains. 

It  is  up  to  You  to  hack  up  the  demands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Bulletin  No.  20 

DifiBEQABD  All  iRSTBUcnoNs  Except  Those  Coujnq  Fboh  OuAnucAir 
Cooper  or  Executivb  Committce. 

Laat  night  Preaideni  Ik^iLra  office  sent  out  tetegrame  releasing  all  milk, — 
icithout  the  contracts  being  signed. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  unable  to  get  Preaident  Brill'a  office  laat 
night. 

Executive  Ooonmi'ttee  immediately  eent  out  telegranw  to  the  effect  that 
Bordens  and  other  large  Companies  had  not  signed  contracts  as  reported  hy 
BrUL 

Be^vare  of  advices  of  such  agreement.  W^e  fear  treachery.  Preaident  Brill 
has  not  been  working  with  Uve  rest  of  the  Exeeuiive  Comanittee,  and  has  pro- 
longed the  settlement  of  the  milk  fight. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  delegated  to  the  Executive  Committee  full 
power  to  release  milk. 

Directors'  meeting  called  for  Thursday  night  aft  jVfurray  Hill  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  spirit. 

Stick!     Back  up  the  (Executive  Committee  every  step. 

EXECUllYE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Bullotin  No.  21 
Deliver  No  Milk  To 

Bordens,  Sheffield  Farms,  "Stevens,  Mutual  McDermott,  Locust  Farms,  Alex. 
Campbell,  Brown  &  Bailey,  Beakes  and  Kevei*al  other  large  companies. 

They  Havb  Not  Sicuvbd  Contracts. 

At  a  Director's  meeting  last  night  President  BrilVs  resignation  was 
unanimously  demanded  and  he  was  prohibited  from  representing  the  League, 
incurring  any  expense  or  entering  into  any  obligation  in  its  behalf. 

President^ 8  power  was  delegated  to  R.  D.  Cooper. 

BridPa  telegrams  caused  no  break  in  the  ranks. 

Bord-ens  are  nearly  out  of  breath  chasing  milk. 

They  are  reported  as  offering  7%  cents  per  quart  for  milk. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  still  selling  milk  for  the  League. 

Sheffield  Farms'  action  against  tbe  League  adjourned  one  week. 

11 
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Show  your  confid-ence  in  your  Executive  Committee  and  Directors  by  stand- 
ing ba<^  to  back  and  fighting. 

Di&regard   aH  telegram*  except  ihoee  from  Executive   Comanitt^e  in  N«w 
York. 

For  informfivtion  phone  or  wire  Executive  Committee  at  204  Franklin  street 
during  the  day  and  ihe  Murray  HiM  Hotels  Ne>v  York  Citj',  at  night. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DATRYMEVS  LEAGUE. 


Bulletin  No.  22 

The  last  battery  has  given  a\>>ay.  Tlie  Dairymen's  League  has  won  a  complete 
victory. 

There  are  a  few  scattering  companies  who  have  not  yet  signed  League 
contracts. 

The  Executive  Conrmittee  has  received  many  letters  and  telegrams  which  it 
has  been  unable  to  answer.    Same  will  receive  attention  as  early  as  possible. 

The  League  on  behalf  of  its  18,000  memibers,  wishes,  at  this  time,  to  thank 
all  Farm  Bureau  ^lianagers  in  New  York  and  other  states,  wlio  have  rendered 
such  valuable  services  in  the  fight  against  the  so-called  milk  trust. 

This  work  should  never  be  forgotten  by  dairjinen  in  the  counties  where 
these  li^ustlers  labored.  The  milk  dealers  may  loiter  attempt  to  smoldier 
appropriations  for  these  Bureaus.    Don't  allow  it. 

In  the  flush  of  victory  we  must  not  rest.  We  must  tighten  and  systematize 
our  organization. 

Stand  Always  Ready.    Eternal  Vigilance  Is  the  Price  We  Pay. 

Be  prepared  for  April  1st. 

Join  the  League.    Pay  up  the  assessments. 

What  Has  the  Dairymen's  Leaolte  Done  For  You  ? 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

Alleged  Illegality  of  the  Methods 

In  order  that  the  situation  may  be  fully  understood,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  article  22  of  the  Consolidated  General  Busi- 
ness Law  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  provides : 

"  Section  340.  Every  contract,  agreement,  arrangement  or 
combination  whereby  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture,  pro- 
duction or  sale  in  this  -State  of  any  article  or  commodity  of 
common  use  is  or  may  be  created,  established  or  maintained 
or  whereby  competition  in  this  State  in  the  supply  or  price 
of  any  such  article  or  commodity  is  or  may  be  restrained  or 
prevented,  or  whereby  for  the  purpose  of  creating,  establish- 
ing or  maintaining  a  monopoly  within  this  State  of  the  manu- 
facture, production  or  sale  of  any  such  article,  commodity, 
the  free  pursuit  in  this  State  of  any  lawful  business,  trade 
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or  occupation,  is  or  may  be  restricted  or  prevented  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  against  public  policy,  illegal  and  void. 

Section  341.  Penalty.  Every  person  or  corpomtion  or  any 
officer  or  agent  thereof  who  aihall  make  or  attempt  to  make 
or  enter  into  any  such  contract,  agreement,  arrangement  or 
combination,  or  who  within  this  State  shall  do  any  act  pur- 
suant thereto  or  in,  toward  or  for  the  consummation  thereof 
wherever  the  same  may  have  been  made  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor," etc. 

Section  342  provides  that  such  acts  shall  be  restrained  and 
prevented. 

Tlie  admitted  purpose  of  the  League  was  to  control  the  sale  of 
milk  in  this  State.  It  is  claimed  that  this  law  was  violated  by  the 
methods  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  bulletins  and  documents,  yet 
there  was  no  disinterested  person  in  this  State  who  thought  that 
that  law  should  be  enforced  in  the  situation,  then  existing. 

First. —  It  was  conceded  that  the  movement  had  become  an 
economic  necessity. 

Second. —  The  officers  in  all  their  proceedings  seemed  to  ask 
only  reasonable  and  just  relief,  consequently  a  law  that  sought  to 
prohibit  the  working  out  of  economic  forces  fell  into  disuse  and 
thereby  it  should  come  to  be  clearly  understood  for  the  reasons 
hereafter  advanced  that  a  substitute  for  a  useless  law  must  be  pro- 
vided. Such  substitute  must  come  in  the  form  of  State  supervision 
and  study  of  such  movements.  The  subsequent  operations  of  this 
movement  and  the  history  of  its  development  from  day  to  day  we 
take  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
and  testimony  subsequently  given  by  him  to  this  Committee. 

Report  of  Jacob  S,  Brill,  President,  Dairymen  s  League 

**At  a  meeting  at  which  I  was  elected  I  told  the  board  I  would 
accept  the  office  only  on  the  condition  that  I  was  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  any  negotiations  growing  out  of  the  movement  The  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  to  all  directoi-s  on,  September  2d  explains  itself. 
There  were  no  replies  disapproving  of  my  action. 
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PtoUOlIKEEPSIE,  X.  Y.,  Sept,  e,  1016. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  D<A-ry men's  Leagtte: 

At  your  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Albany  on  Monday,  August 
31st,  I  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  from  your  board  advising  me  that  I 
was  imanimonsly  called  by  yonr  board  to  represent  the  Dairymen's  T.«ague  as 
its  presideDt  and  leader.  On  beiqg  brougtbt  before  yxm  I  said,  '  I  appreciate 
thoroughly  this  ^'ery  great  reatpon«ibility  imposed  upon  me  by  your  honorable 
board  to  represent  the  members  of  the  Dairymen's  League.  I  wifth  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  must  have  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  the  adininistration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  League  at  this  critical  moment.' 

I  told  you  that  I  felt  able  and  thoroughly  capable  to  tlwow"  -myrolf  into  this 
work,  to  Irandtle  this  great  situation  and  to  help  get  a  living  price  for  the 
mitt:  produchig  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  League,  and  that  I  wanted 
your  fuW  support  and  co-operation  in  this  very  great  work.  I  further  said  that 
I  al<so  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  men  in  prominent  walks 
of  life,  some  of  whom  were  my  personal  friends  and  w1k>  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  big  operations  and  affairs  of  this  character  and  that  I  knew 
tfavt  it  would  be  their  (pleasure  to  support  and  counsel  me  at  tlus  time.  I  told 
you  that  I  wae  going  into  this  matter  unreservedly  and  eveiything  in  my 
power  that  I  could  coranvand  A\^uld  be  bi'ought  tog(^ther  to  supix)rt  me  in 
handling  this  great  situation  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  farmers-.  As  further 
reference  to  this  matter  I  i^ill  refer  you  to  the  Sunday  Courier,  copy  of  which 
will  be  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 

After  making  this  statement  to  you  about  myself  there  was  no  opposing 
voice  and  I  understood  that  I  had  your  full  cooperation  and  support.  I  wish 
to  have  you  write  me  or  wire  me  at  onoe  if  I  am  correct  in  my  understanding. 
I  asn-  rushing  posters  with  my  photo  to  all  parts  of  the  territory.  My  object 
in  this  ie  that  they  may  see  what  your  President  looks  like.  It  >ir'ouM  have 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  gone  into  the  territory  and  met  all  personally  but 
as  the  time  is  so  short  this  was  impossible.  Therefore  this  is  the  best  that 
I  can  do  to  get  before  our  members.  I  am  writing  many  letters  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  ppesidents  and  seoretaries  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  territoiy 
sflking  them  to  urge  imcwe  people  into  the  league,  put  up  the  posters  and 
send  in  the  money  that  is  laying  back  in  the  locaJ  treasuries. 

It  is  very  essential  that  I  should  have  time  to  get  this  matter  in  motion 
throughout  the  territory  and  I  shall  ui^  that  the  price  be  held  back  until  I 
can  accomiplish  this.  I  find  thoit  the  way  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  going  at  this 
matter  and  getting  into  the  papers  i«  very  confusing  to  many  of  the  meml)ers 
and  is  causing  unrest  which  does  not  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  League 
members  As  a  result  of  this  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  oall  our  Executive 
Gomanittee  together,  and  wired  Mr.  Cooper,  clmirman  of  the  (Executive  Gom- 
mittee,  to  do  this.  We  will  meet  here  today  in  Poughkeepsie  and  go  over 
this  matter  very  carefully.  We  niiwt  be  prepared  foi*  any  emergency'.  In  vie\v 
of  this  fact,  I  have  this  morning  wired  three  great  separator  companies  asking 
them  if  they  were  in  shape  to  make  invmediate  shiponenit  of  separators  on 
quick  notice.  1  am  doing  thie  in  oase  tliere  is  any  delay  in  the  buyers  accept- 
ing our  price  when  it  is  made,  in  which  event,  these  separators  could  be  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  territorj'  where  there  was  any  distress  among  the  mem- 
bers in  caring  for  their  milk.    This  will  help  those  members  who  are  not  in  a 
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fNwition  to  take  emre  of  themselves.  From  the  way  the  reports  are  comii^  to 
in«  from  TarioiM  seoUcms  I  dov^  beli-eve  thoit  there  wiU  be  any  neoeBsity  for 
this  arrangement.    However,  I  wejit  to  be  prepared  for  any  emer^geiiQr. 

Furtbor,  when  I  have  gott^i-  advertising  miutter  througih  the  trade  aad 
gotten  in  touoib  with  tbe  eitiiaAion  I  ^"ould  like  the  Executive  Board  to  pkiee 
in  my  hands  ths  prioe  which  we  will  make.  I  woidd  like  to  flash  this  o«»er 
the  wires  reaehong  aU  paits  of  the  territory  at  the  eanse  time.  FoHowiog 
this  the  Executive  Committee  would  take  their  poedtion  at  one  of  the  promi- 
neut  hotels  in  New  York  City  and  there  be  ready  to  sell  their  milk  to  the 
buyers  who  are  lalready  handling  the  same,  providing  they  chose  to  give  the 
League  preference. 

It  may  be  neceeeary  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direotors*  perhaps 
some  time  next  week,  so  please  hoM  yourself  in  readiness  for  a  quick  call. 
I  would  suggest  that  this  meeting  be  caUed  at  Albany,  the  same  place  that 
we  have  had  these  meefaings  before,  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of 
what  I  have  been  doing  since  my  election  as  president  and  woidd  ask  again 
that  you  give  me  your  prompt  reply  approving  or  disapproving  of  my  afltion 
as  your  presid«nt  so  far.  Amy  suggestions  that  you  have  that  would  be  of 
value  to  us,  I  would  greatly  appreciate. 

Please  answer  this  communication  at  once. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JACOB  S.  BRILL, 
President  Dairymen's  Ijcague, 

Price  Making  by  Dairymen 
It  would  be  advisable  to  add.  to  last  year's  winter  Borden  price  of  45c  per 
hundred  instead  of  47c.    I^e  price;,  therefore,  which  we  will  set  for  <arade  B 
milk  in  the  First  District  is  as  follo^^-s: 

Ootob^ $2  15 

November 2  25 

December 2  25 

January 2  15 

Primary 2  10 

March 2  06 

Three  cents  per  hundred  poundis  added  for  each  one-tenth  point  increase  in 
butter-fat. 

These  making  an  average  of  $2^16  5^6  on  milk  for  3  per  cent  butter-fat  which 
would  make  Grade  B  milk  in  the  Second  Dishicb  l^  cents  less. 

Agree7nent  No,  1 

Agreement  made  this  7th  day  of  October,  ItMO,  between  the  Dairymen's 
League,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as  agent,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  undersigned  milk  distributers  locati 
in  New  York  City,  parties  of  the  second  part,  witneaeeth: 

The  parties  hereto  in  consideration  of  the  preroises"  herein  and  the  sum  of 
One  Dollar  by  each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is-  hereby 
acknowledged,  do  hereby  mutually  promise  and  agree  as  foMows: 

1.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  at  various  shipping 
stations  and  creameries  of  the  parties  of  the  «ccond  part,  and  the  parties  of 
the  second  part  agree  to  take  and  pay  for  as  hereinafter  provided,  each  day 
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during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract,  all  of  the  milk  produced  by  the 
metmbers  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  from  "Wihcm  the  party  of  th«  second 
part  is  now  or  ha«  been  receiving  milk  if  not  previcualy  «>ld,  and  such  addi- 
tional quantity  of  milfk  required  by  the  S€<x>nd  paitiee,  ekall  if  pcneible,  be 
obtained  from  the  party  of  ith«  first  pa/rt.  It  is  understood  that  all  milk  sold 
under  (the  agreement  eball  be  of  good  quality,  and  miust  paso  the  inapection 
and  approval  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  municipality 
of  Xew  York  City. 

2.  The  parties  of  tlte  second  part  agree  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part  for  all  milk  received  by  it  at  its  said  stations  from  the  party  of  the  fir»t 
part  the  following  schedule  of  raininnun  prices  for  Crrade  B  milk  testing  3 
per  cent  butter-fat: 

First  Dij3<t.    Second  Dist. 

October $2  15  $2  05 

November 2  25  2  15 

December 2  26  2  IS 

January ^85  205 

February 2  10  2  00 

March 2  05  1  93 

per  hundred  pounds. 

Three  cents  per  himdred  pouncte  of  milk  added  for  each  one- tenth  increase 
in  butter-fat. 
(Jrade  C  milk  10c  less  per  hundred  pounds  as  heretofore. 

3.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  on  or  before  the  lOtH 
day  of  each  month  for  all  milk  received  by  it  from  the  16th  day  up  to  and 
including  the  last  day  inclusive  of  the  (previous  month,  and  also  agrees  to  pay 
on  or  before  the  2oth  day  of  the  month  for  all  mdlfc  received  by  it  between  the 
Isit  and  16th  day  inclusive  of  the  current  month,  or  as  has  been  the  custom  of 
each  of  the  distributers  herein.  The  parties  of  the  second  part  further  agree 
oat  of  the  purchase  price  aforesaid  to  pay  the  sum-  of  one  cent  per  bundred 
I>oumlft  to  the  trea^irer  of  the  Dair^-men's  League  at  his  oflSee  at  Sussex,  New 
Jersey,  or  liis  successor  where  the  said  successor  may  have  hie  office,  and  tlie 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  to  the  producers  of  the  said  nvilk. 

4.  It  is  further  understood  that  in  -case  the  parties  of  the  second  part  have 
not  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  with  other  proper  authority 
the  bond  required  by  law  for  a  milk  gathering  station,  then  it  is  agreed  that 
each  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  is  to  furnish  the  party  of  the  first  part 
with  a  surety  company  bond,  satisfactory  in  form  to  tlie  party  of  the  first  part 
in  tlic  sum  of  not  less  dollars 
conditioned  upon  the  prompt  payment  of  all  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  this  agreement  and  for  the  whole  performance  of  this  agreement  accord- 
ing to  its  terms. 

5.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  this  contract  is  to  begin  and 
take  cfl'ect  on  the  7  till  day  of  October,  191'6,  and  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
six  months  from  that  date. 

6.  The  pbices  set  fokth  ix  paraobafii  two  hebbop  fob  the  moxths  of 
January,  Februaby  and  ^L\Bcif,  1017,  shall  be  subject  to  revision  and 
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MODIFICATION  BT  AN  ABBiTBATioN  BOABD  to  be  Appointed  &B  hereinafter  pro- 
vided upon  condition  that  said  board  shall  deoide  that  flaid  prices  shall  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  production  of  said  milk  during  said  months  plus  a  reasom- 
abte  profit  thereon.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  onemibers  who  shall  be 
appointed  a9  follows:  Two  members  by  each  of  the  parties  hereto  and  the 
fifth  member  by  the  said  four  members  thus  appointed. 

In  witness  whebeof  the  Dairymen's  League  has  hereunto  signed  its  official 
signature  by  R.  D.  Cooper  of  its  Executive  Committee  and  the  .parly  of  the 
second  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal. 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE, 

By  R.  D.  CoOPEB. 
In  the  presence  of 

F.  H.  Thoiipson. 

The  (Empire  Sttkie  Dairy  Co.,  C.  Neidner,  Vice-Pres. 

Wm.  Burgers,  for  Standard  Dairy  Company^ 

Central  Dairy  Co.,  by  Charles  Vonhof,  Jt.,  Sec'y. 

Kew  York  Dairy  Prodiuce  Co.,  Wm-.  J.  Blair,  Pres. 

National'  Dairy  Co.,  by  Chris.  Ober. 

James  C.  Ridner  &  Co.,  George  W.  Rider,  Sec'y. 

Zellner  Bros.,  Inc.,  by  Jacob  Zellner. 

UNman  &  Hauk  Dairy  Co.,  by  C.  Hauk. 

Mr,  BrilVs  Statement 
The  following  is  the  agreement  entered  into  by  all  of  the  big  companies.  In 
it  there  are  no  misleading  phrasesi,  but  it  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be  and 
Jt  covens  the  case  in  a  reasonably  thorough  manner.  It  is  not  a  contract  and 
is  not  signed,  but  is  a  "  Gentleinan's  agreement."  The  fifth  clause  was  put 
in  by  the  Borden  Connpany  and  cilossed  out  and  was  in  no  sense  or  way  what- 
soever binding,  but  served  as  a  warning  as  to  what  we  would  be  up  against 
in  the  spring.  It  Avas  waived  by  both  parties.  The  second  dause  governing 
the  Committee  was  eminently  fair  and  just  to  all  parties  concerned  as  well  as 
'the  public.  What  I  have  always  contended  that  we  demanded  wa«  A  Squabe 
Deal  and  a  Committee  appointed  by  those  powers  \*xyuld  have  been  impartial 
and  just,  and  its  findings  would  carry  weight  and  be  respected. 

Agreement  No,  2  Made  October  11,  1910 
(Not  in  force) 

Mr.  Brill,  as  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  proposed  the  following 
settl^ement  of  the  present  milk  controversy,  and  will  release  all  mdlk  of  Bor- 
den^s  former  patrons  upon  the  public  announcement  of  the  Borden  Company, 
and  the  sending  of  notices  to  its  patrons  of  the  following  prograny: 

1.  Announcement  of  price  for  November  and  December  milk  at  46c  per  cx^it. 
increase  over  last  year's  prices. 

2.  That  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Borden  Company  for  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1916,  will  be  left  to  arbitration  by  a  committee  of  representa- 
tive men,  none  of  whom  shall  be  hoMers  of  public  office,  to  be  appointed  in 
the  following  manner: 
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One  Kieiitber  by  th«  (Governor. 

One  member  by  ihe  Mayor. 

Oue  mmnker  by  ithe  ODnuniasfioner  of  Heakh. 

Ona  namtar  by  the  Chamber  of  Comrtieroe  of  Rooheater. 

On«  member  by  the  Merchants^  Avsociatioii'. 

Two  members  by  the  Dealers. 

Two  >membef8  by  the  Dairymen^s  League. 

3.  PTioeer  for  &aid  roowths,  as  determined  by  said  coimnittee,  siiaH  not 
exceed  45c  per  cwt.  o\'er  last  year's  priees  for  the  corresponding  period. 

4.  Surplus  pro<tuetion  dTiring  said  period,  in  exoese  of  Borden'e  require- 
ments for  its  Farm  Products  Division,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  following  basis: 
If  in  any  momth  or  months  the  Borden  Company  shall  fail  to  sell  in  Jts  Farm 
Products  Dd vision  all  milk  received  by  that  Division,  eiach  sus^us  of  milk  not 
so  disposed  of,  sbal'I  be  paid  for  at  the  anarket  pri«e  lor  cheese  or  butter  of 
92  score,  as  published  in  the  Producers'  Price  Current  for  the  month,  witk  a 
charge  of  Ic  per  pound  for  manufacture,  with  the  UDderstandin^  that  the  Bor- 
den Company  ha-s  the  privilege^  if  it  so  desires,  iA  shcppii^  this  milk  of  its 
plants  for  the  manufaoture  into  condensed  or  en^porsted  nrilk,  at  prices  as 
fixed  in  paragraph  No.  2,  lens  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  it  otf  the  freight 
involved  in  the  transfer  from  one  -point  to  the  other.  (Note. —  The  foUo<wing 
clause  is  waived  and  not  valid. ) 

5.  Milk  to  be  purchased  subsequent  to  March,  1016,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
the  Borden  Company  announcing  its  price  for  such  subsequent  months  not 
later  than  the  15th  day  of  the  preceding  month. 

6.  The  Borden  Company  to  be  at  all  times  free  and  unhindered  in  dealing 
directly  with  ite  owt»  patron  farmers. 

Ayrecinent  Xo.  3  Made  on  October  14 
(The  only  one  in  force  at  the  present  time  with  the  big  compaxuea) 
Dealiers  are  to  announce  to  their  Receiving  StaiioDii  thait  for  the  montte  of 
October  to  March  3.1ei,  they  will  pay  45o  advance  over  Borden's  priee  for  the  • 
Cttrresponding  months  of   1915  and   19*16,   such  prices  to  be  firmr  for   tiMree 
months    (October,  Novem>ber,  and  December)    and  as  to  January,  February, 
and  March,  1917',  are  to  be  subjected  to  revision  and  raodiflcaition  by  a  com- 
mittee which  is  to  be  appointed:  two  by  t^  Deeilers,  two  by  the  Producers, 
and  they  to  appoint  a  fifth,  who  are  to  consider  the  cost  of  production,  dis- 
tribution and  market  conditiorus  and  arrive  at  a  price  fair  and  equitable  to 
both  parties.     This  committee  to  be  appointed  and  organized  within  thirty 
days  fromi  this  date,  October  14,  191ft. 

Jacob  S.  Brill,  called  as  a  -witness  on  December  5,  1916, 
testified : 

"  I  reside  at  Poughquag,  X.  Y.  I  own  the  Poughquag  Farms. 
I  am  interested  in  breeding.  Previously  I  was  in  the  wholesale 
grooery  business  in  Newburgh.  I  am  in  the  milk  business.  We 
separate  the  milk  and  feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  young  s?tock.    I  am 
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a  member  of  the  Dairyxaen's  Leagna  I  was  ele&ted  Preftident  in 
August  at  an  Albany  meeting  of  tiie  directors.  I  wad  not  tin  office 
^Ider  imtil  then.  There  wei«  about  nineteen  directors  pffeeessL 
Mr.  Haitdhom  of  Hamilton  liad  been  elected  preeiden^t  a  sliort  time 
before,  but  liad  failed  to  <iualify.  Mr.  Culver,  our  Dutohen 
County  Director,  and  Mr.  Frank  Sherman  requested  me  to  <5(5me 
to  Albany  and  suggested  I  might  be  chosen  president.  Th^  held 
their  meeting  in  a  building  in  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
Mr.  Oiilyar  came  o^er  and  aaiked  me  to  come  to  the  meeting,  that 
my  name  had  be^i  suggested  and  they  were  unanimously  for  me. 
Z  aoo^ted  liie  offioa  The  movement  was  intended  to  secure  a  be^ 
ter  price  for  the  farmers.  Method©  and  ways  were  not  disoussred 
at  liiat  meeting  to  any  great  extent,  except  that  we  were  to  sell  the 
milk.  It  wae  said  that  if  we  did  not  sell  the  milk  after  eur  ex^ 
riencesof  two  years  before  the  League  would  be  a  failure.  I  didn't 
think  they  could  sell  the  milk  without  holding  the  milk  for  some 
time;  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  sale  at  our 
price  without  holding  the  milk  back.  I  knew  the  general  method 
uf  organization  provided  that  it  ahould  be  held  back  and  the  title 
-lo  it  held  by  the  League  until  the  League  disposed  of  it,  as  I  read 
Amt  papers  and  their  contract  That  was  the  plan  of  the  dairy- 
men when  thejr  joined,  transfer  the  title  of  their  milk  and  right 
to  sell  it  to  the  corporation  so  the  corporation  would  be  in  l^e 
position  to  deal  &>r  all  the  members'  milk  as  owner. 

At  Albany,  we  didcisBsed  plans  for  enlarging  the  field  of  oper- 
ation, getting  new  members  and  sending  out  solicitors.  Those  that 
were  not  in  the  League  should  be  urged  to  join. 

There  was  no  strong  arm  squad  arranged  for  in  any  locality  hy 
the  League  to  see  that  those  who  could  not  be  persuaded  amicably 
could  by  other  means  hold  back  their  milk.  As  premdent  of  the 
organdzation,  I  sent  letters  to  all  the  local  leagues  that  they  could 
persuade  new  members  and  talk  to  them,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances to  use  any  violence,  force  or  threats.  If  anything  like  that 
occurred,  it  was  contraiy  to  the  desires  of  the  League  in  its  instruc- 
tions. I  telephoned  to  the  different  districts  where  I  understood 
€hat  any  such  thing  was  under  way  that  that  was  not  the  proper 
thing  to  do  and  it  would  woric  against  tJieir  interest.  The  matter 
-of  the  price  we  should  ask  wa»  imder  discussion  in  the  Executive 
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Committee.  The  way  the  prices  were  arrived  at  was  this.  At  the 
local  meetings  in  different  localities,  the  farmers  were  asked  to  sug- 
gest what  they  thought  in,  regard  to  their  cost  of  production,  etc., 
and  what  they  thought  would,  be  a  living  price  for  them  and  what 
would  be  as  low  a  price  as  they  oauld  afford  to  sell  tiheir  milk  at^ 
the  minimum  price.  This  information  was  taken  up  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Leagua  We  had  the  reports  from  the  directors 
of  the  different  boards  and  at  this  meeting  at  which  I  was  selected, 
those  directors  came  up  with  the  prices  and  there  wslb  some  dis- 
cussion about  them.  The  prices  were  fixed  at  the  last  meeting 
that  we  held  in  Albany,  previous  to  the  meeting  we  held  in  Xew 
York  sometime  in  September.  It  was  figured  out  on  the  basis 
$2.15  and.  66  cents  for  100  pounds;  that  is,  on  3  per  cent  State 
standard  basis,  and  then  there  was  a  three  point  rise  for  each  .1 
of  butter  fat,  that  was  to  be  the  average  price  for  the  six  winter 
monlihs.  That  was  the  only  arrangement  of  price  that  came  bef o:re 
the  board  at  the  Albany  meeting. 

^*  When  it  came  to  October  1st,  the  milk  was  not  sold ;  the 
companies  had  not  agreed  and  there  was  only  one  alterna- 
tive and  that  was  to  hold  the  milk.  W^e  got  out  advertis- 
ing matter  and  flooded  the  country  with  literature  and  letters. 
I  got  in  touch  with  the  local  leagues.  Some  were  sent 
from  Little  Falls.  Some  I  sent  out.  The  members  acted 
splendidly.  They  shut  right  down.  We  came  to  Xew  York  on 
Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  October,  to  sell  this  milk.  It  was  discussed 
somewhat  that  we  could  shelter  ourselves  from  legal  attacks  by  act- 
ing under  the  name  of  a  'State  oflSoer  as  much  as  we  could.  The 
milk  had  been  held  up  several  days  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Xew  York  commenced  to  get  interested  in  the  deadlock.  We  went 
to  the  mayor's  office  and  he  asked  what  the  plan  was ;  he  wanted 
to  know  what  the  farmers  wanted.  We  told  him  that  we  wanted 
a  living  price  for  our  milk  which  had  been  held  up.  He  said  it 
was  creating  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  city.  "  I  would  like 
!o  relieve  distress  here  and  also  help  you  people  to  bring  about  a 
settlement."  He  undertook  to  get  in  toudi  with  the  dealers.  The 
mayor  said,  however,  that  he  would  not  have  anytibing  to  do  with 
it  until  Swann,  the  district  attorney,  stepped  in.  He  had  some 
fear  of  the  Donnelly  Act    Swann  said  he  would  stand  between  the 
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mayor  and  us  in  that  instance  and  then  the  mayor  felt  free  to  talk 
with  us.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  in  our  conference  with  the 
mayor  he  said  there  was  great  opposition  found  among  the  dealers. 
They  did  not  want  to  deal  through  Dillon  and  the  mayor  asked 
Dillon  if  he  would  step  aside  in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement, 
relieve  the  want,  and  help  the  farmers.  Dillon  promised  the 
mayor  that  he  would,  but  he  never  kept  his  promise  and  kept  mak- 
ing us  all  the  trouble  he  could.  The  next  day  Dr.  Brown  came 
over  and  said,  the  mayor  wisihed  to  see  Mr.  Brill,  Mr.  Manning, 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Thompson.  Dillon  said  to  him,  "  Is  my  name 
on  the  card  T'  He  said,  *^  No  your  name  isn't  there."  Dillon  said, 
"  Oh,  he  probably  forgot  that  and  he  want«  to  see  me  anyway  and 
I  will  go  along."  Dillon  went  over  and  we  met  Dr.  Emerson  out- 
side. The  doctor  said,  "  Mr.  Dillon  you  are  not  wanted ;  you 
stepped  out  yesterday,"  and  Dillon  went  into  one  of  those  pestifer- 
ous spells  of  his  and  jumped  around  quite  a  lot  and  said  that  there 
would  not  be  anything  done  without  lie  staying  in.  The  doctor 
said,  "  I  cannot  take  up  that;  iihat  was  my  understanding,"  and 
then  we  went  in.  When  we  came  in,  the  Mayor  said,  "  Mr.  Dillon, 
you  said  yesterday  that  you  would  step  out  so  that  we  could  get 
this  thing  settled."  Dillon  said  he  had,  but  came  back  in.  The 
Mayor  said,  "  I  am  sorry ;  under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  do 
anything  for  you."  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Brill,  I  am 
sorry.  I  thought  possibly  I  could  be  of  assistance  to  you  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  settlement." 

"  The  milk  companies  were  ready  to  settle  on  the  price, 
but  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  dealings  with  Dillon, 
neither  did  the  Mayor,  neither  did  I.  He  was  a  nuisance 
to  everybody  connected  with  the  matter  and  has  been  ever  since. 
The  dairymen  could  and  would  have  got  better  terms  with  Dillon 
out  than  with  him  in.  What  Dillon  wanted  was  to  advertise  himself 
and  say  to  the  dairymen,  see  what  I  did.  By  that  time  the  Bordens 
had  offered  to  pay  the  League  price  for  the  month  of  October  and 
Mr.  Woodbury,  the  Attorney-General,  thought  we  had  gained  a 
price  victory  on  that  month  and  that  we  ou^t  to  accept  that  price. 
I  told  Mr.  Woodbury  that  I  did  not  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  ac- 
cept the  price  for  one  month;  we  would  have  to  go  further  than 
that ;  that  we  wanted  recognition  of  the  Leagua    Then  I  met  Mr. 
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Bnrkitt,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  he  said  Khat  the 
dealers  were  ready  to  aooept  the  pwcei,  but  they  did  not  wisfe  to  do 
bnsineas  through  Dillon,  and  wanted  to  make  an  appointment  to  see 
the  president.  He  mentioned  the  names  of  the  larger  dealers.  I 
toM  them  to  come  up  to  the  Hotel  Manhattan  MFhere  I  had  rooms 
for  lli'at  purpose,  and  they  all  came  there  except  the  Borden  people 
finally,  the  little  independents  and  the  big  fellows,  that  is  lihe  way 
we  call  them.  I  saw  them  and  they  told  me  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  buy  the  milk,  but  they  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
Dillon.  Mr.  Van  Bimimel  was  one  of  the  spokesmen.  It  was  a 
free  discussion.  I  said,  "  I  will  call  the  Executive  Committee  to 
meet  you."  They  said,  all  right.  I  got  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  told  them  the  companies  were  there 
ready  to  accept  our  terms.  Paul  E.  Brady  was  there  in  the  hotel. 
He  has  150  cows  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Hdstein-Friesian 
Association,  iJhe  same  as  myself.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  and  a 
neighbor  of  mine.  He  was  assisting  me  He  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  I  solicited  bis  advice  and  help.  They  insisted  that  they 
would  not  make  a  contract  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  They  finally 
came  up.  Dillon  came  with  tliem.  Most  of  them  walked  out  when 
Dillon  came  in  and  that  evening  there  they  agi*eed  on  the  Dairy- 
men's League  contract,  and  I  told  them  I  wonld  send  telegrams  re- 
leasing the  milk  lihat  night,  for  the  people  that  had  signed  t!he  con- 
tract. Of  course,  the  big  fellows  had  not  signed  and  that  made 
trouble.  They  were  all  ready  and  willing  to  sign  the  contract  that 
night  if  Dillon  had  not  come  in, 

"  The  men  dealing  with  Sheffield  Farms  and  Bordens  were 
in  a  trap.  We  were  getting  pretty  near  the  finish  and 
these  fellows  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  I  met  Mr. 
Brady  and  told  him  the  trouble  we  were  in.  He  said,  those 
fellows  won't  sign  any  contracts,  tfiose  big  fellows  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  arrangement  can  be  made  with  those  people  that 
they  will  recognize  the  League  and  will  pay  substantially  the  same 
price  as  the  other  people  do  and  ho  said,  I  would  try  to  bring  about 
an  agreement,  so  I  had  a  memorandum  drawn  and  submitted  to 
the  Borden  people.  That  is  the  one  that  isf  marked,  Agreement 
N'o.  2,  October  11,  1916,  (Page  2r9-uu)  of  this  report.  That 
provided  for  the  payment  of  League  prices  for  six  months  with  a 
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committee  to  adjust  three  months  of  it  It  wtB  a  memoraiiduin 
but  it  waa  n  ot  to  be  signed  by  either  one  of  us  because  they  posi- 
tivdy  wovdd  noi  sign.  Their  idea  waa  that  it  waar  dangearoua  under 
the  Donnelly  Act  They  said,  "  UnderBtend,  we  recognize  this 
League  and  pay  those  prices  under  this  agreement  and  deal  through 
the  president  of  the  Leagua"  They  said,  "  We  will  send  out 
notice®  to  that  effect  to  the  stations."  They  said,  Mr.  Brill,  there 
is  your  proposition.  These  prices  were  the  same  and  the  whole 
thing  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  contract  the  independents 
had  signed,  except  that  there  was  no  signatures.  So  I  sent  out  tele- 
grams to  release  the  milk.  Immediately  from  Dillon^s  office  un- 
signed telegrams  went  to  the  trade  acoasiug  the  president  of  treach- 
ery. That  is,  those  I  saw  had  no  signal ture  on  l3iem.  They  were  sent 
to  presidents  of  the  local  leagues  and  then  the  bulletin  went  out. 
Then  we  held  up  the  milk  for  a  little  longer,  probably  cost  the 
farmers  $750,000  and  finally  accepted  the  same  thing.  The  big 
fellows  have  not  signed  and  never  would  sign.  That  was  the  whole 
result  of  Dillon's  operation  in  the  matter.  He  next  attacked  me  in 
his  paper  and  he  made  statements  in  that  paper  entirely  unfounded 
and  untrue,  as  he  usually  does,  but  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  that 
as  I  knew  we  had  won  something  for  the  farmers.  All  that  Dillon 
actually  did  was  to  put  confiisicm  in  the  field,  have  them  hold  back 
milk  at  a  cost  of  about  $700,000,  and  abuse  and  reproach  evwrv- 
body  in  sight  and  libel  them  in  his  paper.  The  Big  Four  never 
signed  the  paper  and  never  went  to  his  office,  and  fin-ally  the  milk 
was  released  on  practically  the  same  memorandum  that  th^  had 
offered  me  a  week  earlier." 

MODIFICATIOX  AND  REVISION  OF  THE  DaiRYMEn's  LeAOUE  CON- 
TRACT With  the  Distributors  Made  in  December  1916. 
Agreement  No.  1,  heretofore  set  out  in  this  report,  made  the  7tb 
daj^  of  October,  1916,  signed  by  the  Dairymen's  League  of  the  one 
part  and  the  Empire  State  Dairy  Company,  and  other  distributors,, 
on  the  other  part,  provided,  among  other  things,  as  follows : 

"  Sixth:  The  prices  set  forth  in  paragraph  two  hereof  for 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  1917,  shall  be 
subject  to  revision  and  tnodificaiion  by  an  arbitiuiiofi  hoard 
to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  pro^iyided,  np&iv  coruiition  that 
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said  board  shall  decide  thai  said  prices  shall  exceed  the  actual 
co&t  of  production  of  said  milk  for  aaid  months  plua  a  reason- 
able profit  thereof.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  as  follows :  Two  members  by  each  of 
the  parties  hereto  and  the  fifth  member  by  the  said  four  mem- 
bers thus  appointed. '^ 

Agreement  No.  3,  not  signed,  but  being  the  so  called  "  Gentle- 
men's agreement,"  understood  to  be  followed  by  certain  milk  com- 
paniee,  provided:  i 

"  Dealers  are  to  announce  to  their  receiving  stations  that 
for  the  months  of  October  to  March  31st,  they  are  to  pay 
forty-five  cefnXa  advance  over  Borden's  prices  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1915  and  1916,  such  prices  to  be  firm  for 
three  months.  (October,  November  and  December.)  And  as 
to  January,  February  and  March,  1917,  are  to  be  subject  to 
revisichfi  and  modification  by  a  committee  which  is  to  be 
apointed ;  two  by  the  dealers,  two  by  the  producers,  and  they 
to  appoint  a  fifth,  who  axe  to  consider  the  cost  of  production, 
distribution  and  market  conditions  and  arrive  at  a  price  fair 
and  equitable  to  both  parties." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  signed  contract  expressly  provided 
that  the  prices  were  to  be  subject  to  "  revision  and  modification  " 
upon  condition  that  said  board  shall  decide  that  said  prices  shall 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  said  milk. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  same  idea  is  carried  into  the  so  called 
"  Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  not  signed,  but  agreed  by  parole  to  be 
adopted  by  companies  not  signing. 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  milk  distributors  selected  Messrs, 
Caldwell  and  Van  Bumel  to  represent  them  on  said  arbitration 
board,  and  the  Dairymen's  League  selected  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Thompson  to  represent  the  League.  This  board  of  four  thereupon 
designated  Hon.  Charles  W.  Wicks,  of  Oneida  County,  as  the  fifth 
member. 

When  this  board  met  at  the  Murray  Hill  hotel,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  on  the  last  week  of  December,  1916,  the  representatives 
of  the  distributors  contended  that  the  contract  plainly  was  designed 
only  to  provide  for  a  modificaium  or  decrease  in  the  price  to  be 
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paid  for  milk  for  the  months  of  Jan.uary,  February  and  March 
1917.  Thoy  pointed  to  language  "  The  prices  aet  forth  for  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  Mardh,  1917,  shall  be  subject 
to  revision  and  modification  upon  condition  that  said  board  shall 
decide  that  said  prices  shall  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  production 
of  said  milk  during  said  months^  plus  a  reasonable  profit  thereof." 

This  they  asserted  gave  the  board  no  authority  to  increase  prices 
under  the  terms  of  the  Dairymen's  League  contract  They  asserted 
that  the  only  question  before  the  board  was  whether  or  not  the 
prices  set  out  in  the  October  contract  then  exceeded  the  actual  cost, 
etc.  If  the  board  did  find  they  were  excessive  the  board  should 
modify.    If  they  did  not  find  them  to  be  excessive  they  must  stand. 

It  would  seen  that  such  is  the  usual  and  ordinary  construction 
of  the  wording  and  terms  of  Agreement  No.  1  made  between  the 
League  and  tihe  distributors  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1916. 

By  December,  however,  it  was  evident  that  cost  of  production 
had  not  decreased  in  any  way,  but  had  in  fact  increased.  The 
representatives  of  the  League  took  the  position,  in  the  board  that 
an  increase  of  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds  should  be  granted  by 
the  distributors  for  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
1917,  over  the  prices  provided  in  the  October  agreement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  language  of  the  agreement  of  October  7th 
presented  a  somewhat  troublesome  question.  Obviously  it  was  very 
important  that  the  Dairymen's  League  should  not  be  put  in  the 
position  of  treating  the  contract  of  October  7th  as  a  mere  "  Scrap 
of  paper."  If  the  fair  construction  of  the  contract  was  as  con- 
tended by  the  representatives  of  the  distributors,  it  was  very 
important  that  the  Dairymen's  League  should  not  be  put  in  the 
position  of  disavowing  within  three  months  the  contract  of  October 
7th  which  they  had  labored  so  long  to  bring  about  It  was  impor- 
taAt  to  satisfy  the  purchasers  of  milk  that  the  League's  officers  and 
directors  were  a  responsible  body  and  that  having  made  a  contract 
in  plain  terms  it  meant  something  and  would  be  adhered  to  and 
fulfilled  by  them,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  certainty  of  success- 
ful future  dealings. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board,  however,  controversy  was  happily 
avoided.  After  a  fair  discussion  of  tho  situation  a  determina- 
tion*  of    the    question    was    reached    by    l^fessrs.    Van    Bumel, 
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Oaldwdl,  Coopei*  and  Tliompeon,  and  the  four  voted  unanimously 
to  increase  the  prices  for  Deoember,  January  and  February, 
1917,  by  five  cents  per  hundred  weight  over  the  prices  pTOiaded 
in  the  October  contract.  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
four  gentlemen  without  the  neoeseity  of  a  deciding  vote  on  the 
part  of  the  fifth  member  of  the  board.  This  result  avoided 
conflicts  and  recriminations  which  might  have  arisen  had 
the  distributors  been  left  in  a  position  where  they  might  have 
claimed  that  the  League  representatives  and  the  arbitrators  had 
disregarded  the  solemn  written  contract  of  October  7th.  This  solu- 
tion of  the  question  was  satisfactory  both  to  the  officers  of  the 
League  and  the  milk  distributors. 

Conclusions 

ITie  foregoing  we  believe  to  'be  a  fair  srtatement  of  the  movement 
that  resulted  in  restoring  the  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  to  some  extent  on  the  price  of  market  milk  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  l!his  territorj-  in  September  and  October,  1916.  Perhaps, 
under  the  Donnelly  Act  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  this  State, 
the  Dairymen's  League  itself  and  its  mehtods  of  operation  were  con- 
trary to  law.  If  so  it  was  at  once  the  legal  duty  of  the  Attorney- 
<3eneral  to  apply  for  an  injunction  upon  the  affida^'^ts  and  exhibits 
which  could  easily  have  been  secured  from  distributors.  Upon 
that  showing  as  claimed,  if  the  law  had  been  strictly  construed  and 
followed,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  any  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  have  issued  an  order  enjoining  Brill,  the  Executive  Ck>m- 
mittoe  and  everybody  connected  with  the  movement  from  further 
proceeding  therein.  But  there  would  have  been  no  practical  possi- 
bility to  have  secured  an  effective  enforcement  of  such  law. 

The  demands  of  these  dairymen  were  based  upon  necessfity.  The 
general  public  and  the  buyers  and  everj^one  familiar  with  the  facts 
by  that  time  conceded  the  justice  of  Ihe  demand.  Above  all,  their 
demands  wore  reasonable.  Nevertheless,  they  were  perhaps  made 
misdemeanants  and  law-breakers  by  legislation  devised  in  defiance 
of  natural  laws,  impossible  of  enforcement  and  barren  of  practical 
results,  except  as  it  might  be  used  to  embarrass  and  hamper  a  just 
and  necessary  economic  development. 
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Situation  Chabged  With  Danger 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  was  charged  with  great  danger  both 
to  the  dairy  industry  and  the  people  of  this  'State.  For  nearly  ten 
days  in  New* York  City  two  men  had  with  them  <»'edential8 
empowering  them  to  sell  and  dispose  of  say  80  per  cent  of  the 
market  milk  produced  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  winter 
of  1916-17.  The  buyers  delayed  action.  They  as  individuals 
feared  the  law,  which  l3ie  dairymen  conscious  of  numbers  and 
strength  ignored.  The  increased  price  iwx>posed  by  the  dairjmen 
was  nearly  four  times  the  average  profits  of  the  previous  year.  To 
pay  this  increased  price  meant  necessarily  a  coiLsiderable  advance 
to  the  consumer,  a  step  which  they  had  learned  to  fear  to  take. 
Each  day  meant  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  dairymen,  and 
considerable  suffering  to  the  public. 

The  situation  was  one  not  to  be  desired  and  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  ftie  State  to  avoid  any  future  repetition  of  it  if  possible.  Such 
situations  are  dharged  with  danger  from  many  sides. 

Assume  some  individual  had  bought  it  and  re-sold  it  at  a  hand- 
some profit  It  only  required  courage  and  capital,  both  of  which 
are  abundant  In  that  event  it  is  doubtful  if  we  have  any  law 
which  could  have  reached  that  individual  and  prevented  such 
action  on  his  part  But  beyond  this,  it  might  have  been  possible, 
for  the  League  movement  to  have  resulted  in  failure  and  the  dairy- 
men as  before  left  at  the  mercy  of  lihe  organized  consimier  and  the 
prudent  busine^  man  engaged  in  distributing  milk,  in  which  case 
the  dairy  industry  itself  was  threatened.  These  suggestions  are 
made  with  some  diflBdenee,  not  as  being  ultimate  and  final  and 
positive  conclusions  ihai  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  presented, 
but  as  an  attempt  to  indicate  in  some  way  the  grave  possibilities 
contained,  in  the  situation  and  to  justify  the  suggestions  for 
effective  remedies  which  this  situation  seems  to  demand. 

Failitbes  of  the  State 

The  Committee  believe  that  up  to  this  time  the  State  has 
entirely  n^lected  by  any  competent  officer  or  body  to  supei-vise, 
control  or  aid  in  a  situation  like  that  shown  to  exist.  First,  the 
State  as  a  whole  was  practically  without  knowledge  of  the  situation 
prior  to  July,  1916. 
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Second,  the  State  had  failed  to  have  any  competent  body  engaged 
in  the  study  of  this  industry  ajid  able  to  give  to  the  consumer  or 
distributor  satisfactory  assurances  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Third,  the  State  had  failed  to  provide  any  adequate  machinery 
to  direct  a  movement  such  as  was  here  suddenly  precipitated  upon 
it,  or  to  give  this  great  body  of  organized  agriculturists  any  sug- 
gestion, advice  or  aJ9sistance  in  their  movement  —  that  is  demon- 
sti'ated  by  the  loss  of  the  product  both  to  producer  and  consumer 
and  the  violent  remedy  of  a  "  strike/' 

It  is  true  that  they  had  to  some  degree  acted  under  the  name  of 
a  State  official,  but  their  motive  in  doing  so  confessedly  was 
entirely  to  shelter  themselves  from  prosecution,  not  because  they 
expected  to  or  did  in  fact  receive  any  actual  assistance  through 
any  department. 

Fourth,  the  State  made  it  dangerous  for  the  distributors  to  meet 
the  organized  dairjTnen  upon  common  ground  to  discuss  and  com- 
promise or  settle  the  questions  involved.  They  were  required  by 
law  to  act  without  reference  to  one  another  in  meeting  their  com- 
mon difficulties. 

Remedies  Suggested 

The  State  of  New  York,  first,  should  have  had  at  this  crisis,  and 
should  provide  for  itself  for  the  future,  a  competent  department 
equipped  to  thoroughly  study  and  understand  the  problems 
involved  in  advance  of  the  acute  stages  thereof.  Second,  this 
department  sftiould  be  so  equipped  and  managed  as  to  assist  the 
co-operative  endeavors  of  the  dairymen  to  bring  about  all  the  ends 
they  sought  to  achieve  by  the  movement  of  October,  1916,  without 
the  attendant  danger  of  disruption  or  disaster,  loss  of  money  to 
themselves  or  suffering  to  the  public. 

Third,  this  department  should  have  been  equipped  and  author^ 
ized  by  law  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  Dairymen's  League  to  aid 
them  in  determining  the  fair  cost  of  production,  to  certify  in 
advance  to  consrumers  and  distributors  that  their  demands  were  just 
and  reasonable,  to  avoid  friction,  opposition,  bitterness  and 
disaster. 

Fourth,  to  control  their  action  and  keep  it  within,  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  be  enabled  to  prevent  their  product,  as  might  well  have 
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happened  last  year,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  foreetallers  who 
might  thereby  be  permitted  to  extort  large  sums  from  the  consumer. 

Fifth,  to  have  permitted  the  dealers  without  fear  of  the  law  to 
have  entered  into  a  oommon  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  quantities  of  the  product  required  by  them  in  their  legiti- 
mate business,  direct  from  the  League  without  the  intervention  of 
jobbers,  brokers  or  speculators  of  any  kind.  Thus,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Committee,  a  peaceful  and  just  solution  of  these  problems 
without  waste  and  loss  can  be  secured.  This  Committee  is 
endeavoring,  in.  co-operation  with  other  bodies  interested  herein,  to 
prepare  and  present  to  this  session  by  an  adequate  measure  proper 
l^sfetion  for  this  end  for  which  it  asks  the  earnest  attention  and 
support  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Extension  of  the  Market  Milk  Zone 

The  following  statement  showing  the  extension  of  territory  from 
which  milk  is  received  in  the  metropolitan  district  was  taken  from 
the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  docket  No. 
8558.  This  statement  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Slawson-Decker  Company  and  other  milk  dealers  in  New  York 
City,  during  the  recent  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  relation  to  freight  rates  on  milk.  This  statement, 
on  behalf  of  the  company,  says  in  part : 

"Since  1895,  not  only  has  Kew  York  City  enormously  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  in  demands  for  milk  by  reason  thereof,  but  the  milk  traffic  ha^ 
increased  proportionately  so  that  in  1916  the  volume  of  milk  received  in  the 
New  York  market,  as  shown  by  the  Milk  Reporter  (Exhibit  Xo.  1),  has 
grown  from  8,027,040  40-quart  cans  of  milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk  to 
20,066,327. 

The  general  method  of  handling  milk  by  milk  trains  furnished  by  the 
carriers  to  all  comers  without  special  privilege,  with  icing  service  as  to  L.  C. 
L.  shipments  and  without  such  service  as  to  carload  shipments,  has  continued 
with  changes  only  which  as  will  be  indicated  benefit  the  carriers,  they  carry- 
ing their  milk  trains  further  out  on  longer  hauls  as  the  demands  of  traffic 
required  and  as  the  traffic  furnished  to  the  roads  might  justify. 

Certain  changes  have  occurred  in  the  demands  of  the  city  of  milk.  Within 
recent  years,  the  main  consumption  in  New  York  City  has  been  during  the 
hot  months  of  July,  August  and  September.  This  increase  of  bulk  shipments 
during  the  summer  months  appears  by  the  returns  of  all  the  carriers  and  by 
the  testimony  of  all  dealers  who  have  been  interrogated  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Horton,  president  of  our  company,  who  has  been  in  the  milk  business 
for  forty-three  years  in  New  York,  and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
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eoncLitions  of  the  traffic,  says  that  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  retail  milk  buainees 
there  would  be  a  falling  ofif  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
He  says  (page  334)  that  to-day  our  greatest  sale  is  in  August,  and  that  in  the 
summer  time  the  dealer  has  to  go  the  longest  distanee  for  bis  supply. 

Tliis  increase  in  distance  is  due  not  merely  to  the  increase  in  demand,  but 
to  an  extraordinary  phenomenon — the  falling  off  in  the  supply  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  nearby  zone. 

We  have  introduced  in  evidence  a  monthly  statsement  for  the  entire  year 
1015  of  all  milk  received,  interstate  and  intrastate,  by  our  company  (see 
Van  Bomel,  Exhibit  No.  1 ) .  For  purposes  of  this  brief,  we  have  placed  h^e 
in  parallel  columns-  our  milk  receipts  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,  in  comparison  with  the  month  of  January,  1915. 

The  figures  in  detail  appear  below: 

Analysis  of  Milk  Received   (Intbbstate  and  Ihteastatb)   by  Sheffield 
Fabms,   Slawson-Decker  Company,  in  January,  July,   August  and 

StPTEMBEB,  1915    (FBOM  VaN  BOHEL,  ExHIBIT  1). 

Zones  Jan.,  1916  July,  1915  Decrease  Increase 

2 2,905,612  1,666,222  1,349,390         

3 3,218,410  3,948,522         730,112 

4 3,201,796  5,733,888            2,532,092 

9,325,818     11,238,632       1,3^9,390      3,262,204 

Jan.,  1915  Aug.,  1915  Decrease  Increase 

2 2,905,612  1,401,932  1,503,689         

3 3,218,410  3,242,950         24,540 

4 3,201,796  4,963,266        1,761,470 

9,325,818      9,608,148      1,503,689      1,786,010 

Jan.,  1915  Sept.,  1915  Decrease  Increase 

2 2,905,612  1,773,449  1,132,163  

3 3,218,410  2,924,356          294,054  

4 3,201,796  4,436,964  1,236,168 

9,325,818      9,134,769       1,426,217       1,235,168 


As  will  be  observed,  these  figures  show  that  in  July,  1915,  the  second  zone, 
instead  of  furnishing  us  as  much  milk  as  January,  decreased  1,349,390  quarts. 
In  c<»nparison  with  January,  in  August  it  decreased  1,503,689  and  in  Septem- 
ber decreased  1,132,163.  In  this  same  period,  by  like  comparison  with  January 
shipments,  the  fourth  zone  increased  its  supply  2,632,002,  in  August  1,761,470, 
in  September  1,236,168. 

The  extension  of  the  far  zone  milk  supply  and  its  necessity  is,  we  think, 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  figures. 

The  railroads  hav\p  actively  aided  and  encouraged  the  development  of  milk 
traffic  in  the  far  zone,  that  is,  from  190  miles  out.  Certain  of  them  made 
contracts  with  agents,  who  entered  the  business  of  developing  milk  territory 
in  the  outlying  districts  on  the  long  haul  of  these  various  railroads,  paying 
thenv  commiflsions  of  large  percentages  on  gross  traffic  develop<»d   (see  7  I.  C. 
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C,  pages  138-142;  143-146).  They  have  also  encouraged  the  dealers  them- 
selres  to  develop  this  territory,  invest  in  creameries,  educate  producers  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Health  standards  of  New  York  City  and  develop 
raihvay  traffic. 

The  far  zone  business,  so  far  as  both  the  dealer  and  the  railroad  are  con- 
cerned, is  as  the  record  shows,  a  competitive  business.  Certain  elements  of 
competition  have  been  indicated  in  the  record:  First,  New  York  must  compete 
at  many  points  in  the  far  zone  with  other  cities  nearer  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  milk.  A  price  must  be  paid  by  the  dealer  and  a  rate  furnished  by  the 
carrier,  which  will  enable  this  competition  to  be  overcome,  or  the  railroad 
loses  its  long  haul  mileage  and  the  New  York  dealer  loses  his  supply.  Second, 
in  the  far  zone  the  dealer,  and  the  railroad  as  well,  must  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese  factories,  condensed  milk  plants  and  the  modem 
development  of  manufacturing  milk  powder.  Unless  a  price  can  be  paid  by 
the  New  York  dealer  higher  than  the  price  which  can  be  offered  by  butter  and 
cheese  factories,  condensed  milk  powder  plants,  this  long  distance  milk  will 
be  used  in  a  condensed  form,  involving  a  loss  of  railway  revenue  and  the  loss 
to  New  York  City  of  the  liquid  milk  necessary  for  its  supply.  Mr.  Horton 
is  specific  on  this  (pages  334  and  335;  352-3). 

Year  by  year,  New  York  City  has  to  go  further  out  into  new  territory  to 
meet  the  expanding  demand  of  her  milk  supply.  This  consideration  was  be- 
fore the  Commission  in  1895,  7  T.  C.  C,  157.  As  shown  by  the  combined 
statistics  given  by  the  Sanitary  Milk  Dealers'  Association  and  to  which  our 
own  business  is  added  (see  Slaughter's  Exhibit  1),  50.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
milk  received  by  all  these  New  York  dealers  in  the  month  of  March,  1916, 
taken  as  a  basis  for  the  combined  statistics,  comes  from  this  fourth  zone. 
This  milk  is  hauled  on  the  average  in  this  zone  290  miles.  It  is  received,  as 
there  shown,  from  168  separate  milk  stations  and  creameries  running  from 
190  to  467  miles  from  New  York.  From  the  second  zone,  these  dealers  re- 
ceived in  that  month  27.3  per  cent,  of  their  total  snpply  from  60  stations  and 
from  the  3rd  zone  they  took  21.9  per  cent,  from  45  stations.  In  other  words, 
these  dealers  not  only  received  50  per  cent,  of  their  supply  from  the  fourth 
zone,  but  their  investments,  indicated  by  the  number  of  shipping  stations,  is 
far  greater  in  that  zone,  namely,  168  stations  out  of  the  total  of  263. 

Not  only,  as  indicated  above,  has  the  milk  traffic  increased  in  volume  by 
extending  further  out  year  by  year  for  business,  but  the  demands  of  New 
York  for  fluid  milk  indicate  that  such  extension  process  w^ill  continue  in  the 
future  (see  Mr.  Horton's  testimony,  pages  335-6). 

ifr.  Van  Bomel,  assistant  general  nranager,  illustrates,  so  far  as  our  com- 
pany's business  is  concerned,  the  nature  of  that  extension  process.  The 
average  haul  including  all  zones  for  our  interstate  milk  is  now  232.7  miles 
(page  407).  This  is  for  March  and  the  August  haul  would  be  far  longer. 
At  page  408  he  illustrates  the  speed  of  this  expansion  movement  as  applied 
to  our  own  business.  He  has  been  with  our  company  eight  years.  One  of  kU 
first  duties  eight  years  ago  was  to  build  an  important  plant  at  Vcfrgenne^ 
Vt.  (page  410).  Vergennes  is  283  miles  from  New  York  City.  Since  that 
time,  eight  years  ago,  we  have  extended  from  Vergennes  to  Franklinville,  now 
our  furthest  point,  which,  as  shown  on  the  Slaughter  Exhibit  1,  is  457  miles 
from  the  New  York  terminus.     It  is  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Buffala 
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We  have  another  plant  at  Lisbon,  454  miles  from  the  eastern  terminus  at 
New  York,  and  is  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Ogdensburg  (page  410). 

Mr.  Horton  says  that  not  only  have  these  changes  occurred  since  1895,  but 
certain  others,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  New  York  milk  problem.  Free 
passes  were  formerly  had  and  they  were  abolished  by  the  Commission  in  the 
1895  decision.  The  annual  cost  for  the  transportation,  formerly  free,  which 
our  company  now  pays,  is  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  (page  372). 
Another  and  more  important  change  is  this:  In  1895  shipping  stations  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  supplied  by  the  railroads  through  milk  agents  acting 
under  percentage  of  produced  traffic  contracts  and  who  Ipased  these  shipping 
stations  to  milk  dealers  at  from  one  dollar  a  year  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month,  which  was  the  highest  price  in  his  experience  for  such  leases  under  old 
conditions  (page  345).  To-day  the  dealer  usually  builds  his  own  creameries 
(pages  346  and  347)  at  a  cost  varying  from  $8,000  to  $90,000.  The  demands 
of  the  health  authorities  for  increased  sanitary  requirement  have  made  these 
increased  expenses  necessary,  both  as  to  plants  and  other  equipment  (page 
336).  The  expense  of  creamery  construction  amounts,  as  Mr.  Horton's  ex- 
perience goes,  to  approximately  $100  for  every  can  of  milk  received,  that  is, 
the  creamery  which  will  produce  200  cans  of  milk  a  day  will  be  one  which 
will  cost  us  $20,000  for  the  plant  necessary  to  handle  it  (pages  348  and  349). 
In  the  fourth  zone  alone  this  single  company  has  (page  350)  an  investment 
for  its  35  stations  alone  of  $499,000,  of  which  $347,000  is  for  plants  from 
which  we  receive  inter8tat«  shipments.  If  the  average  cost  of  our  stations 
in  the  fourth  zone  is  applied  to  the  other  dealers,  who  with  us  have  158  milk 
shipping  plants  in  that  zone,  the  amount  of  that  investment  made  by  dealers 
is  obviously  very  large.  So  far  as  our  company  is  concerned  not  only  have 
these  creameries  been  built  in  this  zone,  but  substantially  all  of  them  have 
been  built  or  reconstructed  within  the  past  ten  years  (pages  335-6). 

In  other  words,  developing  their  business  on  the  basis  of  existing  zone  rates 
in  the  far  zone,  the  dealers  have  produced  the  milk  traffic  to  New  York  by 
eduoating  the  farmers  so  that  they  will  comply  with  the  health  standards  of 
New  York  City  and  by  paying  them  a  rate  sufficient,  both  for  the  interest  of 
the  dealer  and  the  carrier,  to  offset  the  competition  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
factories  and  other  condensers  of  milk  and  to  overcome  the  competition  of 
nearby  cities   (pages  334-6;  351,  2  and  3). 

POINT  I. 
The  Crux  of  the  Whole  Matter  of  Milk  Rates  in  and  to  New  York 
18  THE  Rate  500  Miles  and  Over  from  New  York 
Our  company  is  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  present  zones.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  should  determine  that  the  zone  system  adopted  by  the 
Commission  itself  in  1897  is  for  any  reason  no  longer  adaptable  to  present 
conditions  and  that  some  other  system  for  scaling  rates  should  be  adopted,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  present  to  the  Commission  as  forcefully  as  we  are  able  the 
facts  and  considerations  which  make  it  essential  that  whatever  other  changes 
may  be  made,  the  rate  500  mibs  from  New  York  should  not  be  changed;  that 
if  there  be  a  closing  of  the  now  open  far  zone,  it  should  be  a  point  in  mileage 
not  less  than  500  miles  from  the  city  terminal;  that  if  a  scaling  basis  of  any 
kind  be  adopted,  the  scale  must  be  a  rate  by  which  at  a  point  not  less  than 
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500  miles  from  New  York  the  present  rate  as  a  maximum  rate  be  reached. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  logic  in  an  open  zone,  beginning  190  miles 
from  New  York  and  having  no  definite  outer  limit.  This,  we  think,  overlooks 
certain  important  practical  considerations.  First,  the  history  of  New  York 
milk  rates  under  which  the  traffic  has  developed  for  over  forty  years.  As  has 
been  indicated,  the  railroads  themselves  originally  adopted  a  flat  rate  for 
any  distance,  which  was  in  force  until  1895;  second,  the  zone  system  adopted 
in  1897  adapted  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the  carriers  in  leaving  the  so-called 
fourth  zone  an  open  one,  the  philosophy  of  the  railroads'  position  being  well 
expressed  in  the  answer  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.,  as 
shown  at  page  99  of  the  Milk  Producers'  case,  7  I.  C.  C,  pages  99  and  100, 
and  which  philosophy  was  only  partially  limited  by  the  zone  system  adopted 
at  that  time.  Third,  there  are  practical  limits  to  the  open  zone,  though  not 
expressed  in  exact  figures  in  terms  of  miles.  It  means  that  its  outer  ex- 
tremity is  the  run  of  the  milk  train.  Where  there  is  not  enough  traffic,  there 
will  be  no  milk  train  service.  The  extension  of  the  fourth  zone  has  been  a 
natural  process  of  extending  further  and  further  the  run  of  the  milk  train 
as  business  has  been  developed  or  is  immediately  in  prospect  sufficient  to 
justify  milk  train  service.  See  testimony  of  Mr.  Van  Bomel  (pages  417  and 
418),  as  illustrating  the  practical  way  in  which  milk  train  service  has  de- 
veloped.   He  says: 

'  There  are  two  practical  limitations  to  the  open  zone.  First,  the  absence 
of  a  tariff  specifying  a  particular  individual  station  as  a  shipping  point 
and  the  second  is,  unless  the  milk  train  goes  through  there  they  can  offer 
you  no  service;  therefore,  cannot  accept  vour  shipment  other  than  as 
freight.' 

He  illustrates  this  (page  419). 

lliere  is  another  practical  limitation  to  the  open  zone  as  given  by  Mr.  Kail- 
man  of  the  New  York  Central.  It  is  the  distance  through  which  milk  can  be 
brought  within  sixteen  hours  to  New  York  City  in  such  condition  as  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  public  health. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  change  of  the  zone  system  would  result  in  chaos. 
It  might  result  in  confusion.  We  do  not  say  that  any  change  which  at  a 
point  500  miles  from  New  York  increases  the  present  rate  paid  by  shippers 
will  be  objectionable  from  a  rate  standpoint  and  will  be  exceedingly  damaging 
to  the  interest  not  only  of  the  producer  and  dealer,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer  in  New  York  to  whom  this  absolute  necessity  of  life  must 
come. 

It  is  desirable  to  group  these  considerations  and  present  them  as  forcefully 
as  we  can  as  the  main  point  which  we  make  in  our  brief. 

The  rate  for  the  fourth  zone,  which  now  handles  milk  for  us  at  points  450 
miles  from  New  York  is  a  rate  fixed  by  the  carriers,  acquiesced  in  by  the 
commission  in  1897  and  under  which  we  have  made  our  large  investments. 

As  the  Commission  says  in  the  Beatrice  case,  Beatrice  Creamery  Co.  vs. 
111.  Central  R.  R.,  16  I.  C.  C,  109: 

*  This  Commission  has  several  times  held  that  where  a  particular  in- 
dustry has  gprown  up  under  rates  voluntarily  established  and  maintained 
by  carriers,  those  rates  cannot  be  advanced  ^vithout  considering  the  effect 
upon  that  industry.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  contract  l^tween  the 
railroad  and  the  shipper.    That  a  certain  rate  should  be  charged  by  a  rail- 
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road  is  a  matter  of  public  coiteern.  It  cannot  ordinarily  be  made  the 
subject  of  private  contract,  but  in  determining  what  is  the  juat  and  reas- 
onable thing  to  be  done,  this  Commission  must  consider  the  effect  upon  all 
the  parties.' 

Citing 

Banner  Milling  Co.  vs.  New  York  Central,  14  I.  C.  C.  398. 

Western  Oregon  Lumber  Mfrs.  Assn.  vs.  S.  P.  R.  Co.,  14  I.  C.  C,  61; 

see  also 
Waukeska  Limestone  Co.  vs.  C.  K  &  St.  Pa.,  26  I.  C.  C,  515,  at 

page  510. 

The  carriers  doubtless  felt  that  the  open  zone  system  was  the  better  way 
to  create  traffic  and  for  the  economical  handling  of  this  necessity  of  life  as  an 
article  of  transportation.  Tliat  the  carriers  in  adopting  tbis  rate  and  in  the 
further  extension  of  the  zone  have  found  this  rate  to  be  profitable  at  the 
present  point  of  furthest  service,  now  approximating  600  miles,  from  the  ter- 
minal, is  indicated  by  their  own  conduct,  in  voluntarily  extending  as  traffic 
increased  the  run  of  the  milk  trains  and,  in  employing  agents  to  go  out  into 
far  distance  territory  and  develop  long  distance  milk  traffic.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  lightly  that  the  contracts  made  with  Westcott  and  with  Millett  and 
the  Produce  Dispatch  were  contracts  made  to  develop  a  traffic  which  would  be 
non-productive  in  net  revenue.  While,  to  be  sure,  many  of  these  contracts 
discussed  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Protective  Association  case  (see  pages  138-142; 
148-146)  for  development  of  the  far  zone  milk  by  milk  agents  for  the  railroad 
have  lapsed,  the  business  having  been  created  and  having  acquired  its  own 
momentum,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  so  late  as  1908,  the  New  York  Central  being 
then  in  control  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  by  holding  61  per  cent,  of  its  stock, 
renewed  a  contract  between  the  Rutland  Railroaxl  and  the  Produce  Dispatch 
to  pay  12^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the  milk  traffic  on  the  long 
distance  territory  in  Vermont  and  northern  New  York  operated  by  that  road. 
We  are  bringing  milk  to  New  York  from  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rutland  (454 
miles).  If  the  present  rate  on  the  500  mile  haul  does  not  represent  a  profit, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  should  now  be  de- 
veloping its  milk  traffic  for  the  New  York  territory  by  fair  carload  lot  ar- 
rangeinents  as  to  pickup  service  (page  399,  and  following),  including  ferri- 
age (see  page  428),  covering  distances,  so  far  as  our  company  alone  is  con- 
cerned, of  from  323  to  457  miles  (see  Slaughter  Exhibit  No.  1),  the  Pennsyl- 
vania stations  indicated  being  between  Grover,  Penn.,  323  miles,  and  Franklin- 
ville,  New  York,  457  miles. 

As  indicated  by  the  Slaughter  Exhibit  No.  1,  the  dealers  whose  statistics 
are  there  combined  received  50.8  per  cent,  of  their  total  milk  from  this  far 
zone  and  on  an  average  haul  in  this  zone  of  290  miles  in  March,  which  aver- 
age haul  will  be  greatly  extended  in  August,  the  season  of  greatest  demand. 

Now,  the  dealer  in  this  fourth  zone  has  to  meet  the  competition  which  has 
been  indicated  to  get  liquid  milk  for  New  York.  The  dealers  have  gone  into 
this  territorjs  these  long  distances,  not  because  they  prefer  to  pay  the  "higher 
rate  in  this  zone  for  milk,  but  because  of  necessity. 

The  facts  showing  the  extraordinary  falling  off  of  milk  supply  for  New 
York  in  the  nearby  zone  during  the  hot  weather  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  time  of  the  city's  greatest  need,  has  been  already  indkated  in 
the  statement  of  facts  and  in  the  record.    Mr.  Horton  has  given  his  Tiews  as 
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to  the  cause  (see  pages  3M  and  335).  There  are  doubtlese  «idditicMial  eausee, 
sudi  ajB,  for  example,  sammer  hotels  and  boarding  places  m  country  looalHiea 
wkhiu  the  second  zone. 

Wh»le^«r  the  causes,  the  facts  remaiiL  Qui  fignies  show  as  indicated  that 
in  JPuly,  1916,  the  second  zone,  instead  of  furnishing  us  with  as  much  milk 
as  in  January,  decreased  1,349,390  quarts,  decreased  in  August  1,503,089 
quarts  and  in  September  1,132,163  quarts,  all  in  comparison  with  January 
shipments.  In  that  same  period  the  fourth  zone  milk  increased  over  its  Janu- 
ary supply  in  July  2,532,092  quarts,  in  August  1,701,470  quarts,  and  im  Sep- 
tiember  1,235,168  quarts.  In  other  words,  but  for  the  milk  we  get  on  the 
long  haul  in  the  critical  period  of  the  year  for  a  sweltering  city  (mis-called 
a  summer  resort),  wb  should  have  a  milk  famine  every  year. 

We  earnestly  request  this  Commission  to  study  this  circumstance  and  the 
implications  of  these  figures.  There  are,  we  submit,  certain  self-evident  truths 
whch  this  problem  presents.  •    • 

First,  Keu)  York  absolutely  needs  every  drop  of  this  fourth  zone  milk;  sec- 
ond)  it  is  going  to  need  more  of  it  as  the  years  go  by.  It  has  to  reach  out  foi 
it  further  and  further;  third,  this  milk  can  be  had  only  under  competitive 
conditions;  fourth,  the  railway  rate  now  in  force,  under  which  dealers  have 
made  their  investments  in  countless  plants  in  the  fourth  zone  and  under 
which  those  conditions  are  met  is  one  adopted  by  the  railroads  thentselvesv 
and  a  disturbance  of  the  rate  at  this  crucial  point  by  the  adoption  of  a  scale 
which  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  increases  this  rate  in  any  degree  will  in  effect 
limit  New  York's  milk  supply  to  her  enormous  injury  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  need. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  method  of  handling  the  milk  problem  of  New 
Tork,  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  1897,  was  eminently  wise.  In  this  terri- 
tory, no  scale,  graduated  by  miles,  has  ever  been  in  force.  If  such  a  scale 
had  been  adopted  in  1897,  in  view  of  the  added  mileage,  which  year  by  year 
has  been  required  to  meet  the  city's  need  for  milk,  a  serious  and  heavy  burden 
would  have  been  laid  upon  the  city  consumers  without  justification.  It  is  but 
the  application  of  an  axiom  of  economics  to  say  that  the  price  of  milk  in  New 
York  City  will  be  the  price  of  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  product  neeesr 
sary  for  the  city's  consumption.  No  shipper  will  build  a  creamery  at  a  point 
from  which  he  cannot  bring  milk  to  the  market  at  a  profit.  The  price  paid  by 
the  city  consumer  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  profit  to  the  shipper  and 
producer  at  every  point  from  which  milk  must  necessarily  be  produced  for 
the  market. 

If  the  Commission  in  1897  had  disregarded  the  existing  conditions,  the  fact 
that  New  York  City  must  receive  her  milk  only  from  the  north  and  west, 
nothing  from  the  south  or  east,  had  disregarded  the  fact  that  no  graduated 
scale  had  ever  been  in  force,  the  fact,  as  the  record  shows,  that  even  there 
was  in  process  a  continuous  extension  of  railroad  haul  (see  7  I.  C.  C,  at 
page  111),  and  had  fixed  a  graduated  scale,  the  graduation  increasing  in  the 
long  haul,  it  would  have  circumscribed  the  city's  milk  area  and  increase  the 
cost  of  a  necessity  of  life  to  the  consumer. 

The  producer  doubtless  has  rights  which  must  be  considered  and  some  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  producers,  as  shown  by  the  record.  From  the  pro- 
ducers' standpoint,  the  1897  situation  repeats  itself.  The  nearby  producer 
complains  that  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  locality  by  existing  zone 
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arrangements  and  more  especially  by  the  long  haul,  from  190  miles  to  ap- 
proximity  600  miles,  now  in  practice.  The  method  of  relief  afforded  by  the 
Commission  in  1897  is  equally  applicable  now,  namely,  a  finding  that  the  rate 
adopted  by  the  carriers  in  the  far  zone  for  the  present  long  haul  of  approxi- 
mately 500  miles  is  reasonable  and  a  subdivision  of  the  nearer  zones  by  a 
reduction  of  rates.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  so-called  benefit  of 
locality,  claim  of  the  nearby  producer,  is  a  negligible  consideration  in  dealing 
with  the  great  problem  of  supplying  the  largest  city  in  the  world  with  the 
milk  necessary  for  its  life." 

This  statement  on  behalf  of  the  milk  distributors  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  showing  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  traffic  is  reported  herein  by  this  Committee  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  .making  the  conclusions  of  this  statement  the  conclusions 
of  the  Committee,  but  because  it  is  a  statement  of  certain  phases 
of  the  question  which  the  dairyman  seldom  encounters  and  it  is 
thought  that  these  views  as  presented  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  case  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  Legislature  and 
to  the  people  throughout  the  State. 

The  Milk  Tkains 
In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing  last  referred 
to,  the  carriers  made  the  following  statement  as  showing  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  service  furnished  by  them  to  the  milk  traffic. 
The  Committee  includes  this  statement  in  this  report  as  showing 
prdbably  as  complete  a  record  of  the  milk  train  routes  as  can  be 
well  gotten  together.    It  illustrates  the  tremendous  volume  of  this 

traffic ; 

II.  CHANGED  CONDITIONS  8INCT.  1897 
(a)  General  Territory  Served  in  1897  and  To-day 

In  1897  the  section  of  country  north  and  westerly  of  New  York  City,  com- 
prising iSussex  and  other  counties  in  northern  New  Jersey,  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  contiguous  portions  of  Ulster  and  SuUivftn  counties  in  New  York, 
together  with  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  southeasterly  section  of  New  York 
State  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  some  adjoining  parts  of  western  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  constituted  the  nearby  milk  producing  region  fronii 
which  a  large  part  of  New  York's  milk  supply  was  shipped.  Milk  and  cream 
were  also  forwarded  from  more  distant  localities  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusets  (1897  Opinion,  p.  104). 

Since  then  the  milk  producing  territory  has  extended  until  today  milk  i« 
brought  to  New  York  City  from  the  western  and  northern-most  parts  of  New 
York  State,  from  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Vermont 
(Carriers'  exhibits).  The  greatest  development  of  the  milk  traffic  to  New 
York  is  that  on  the  Rutland  Railroad  in  Vermont  and  northern  New  York 
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(p.  676).  On  the  other  hand  the  production  of  milk  in  the  nearby  territory 
has  greatly  decreased  so  that  today  practically  no  milk  is  shipped  to  New 
York  from  territory  within  40  miles  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ter- 
minals (p.  333).  From  the  territory  served  by  the  Harlem  and  Putnam  divi- 
sions of  the  New  York  Central  the  milk  and  cream  tonnage  has  diminished 
by  more  than  one-half  (p.  673),  and  no  milk  is  now  shipped  from  points  alonj; 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River  (p.  687). 

(b)  Incbease  Since  1897  in  the  Distance  fbom  which  Milk  is  Bbouoht 

TO  New  Yobk 
In  1897  the  longest  haul  of  milk  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  was  335 
miles.  At  the  present  time  the  longest  interstate  haul  is  from  Camden,  N.  Y., 
400.1  miles  (p.  892).  In  1897  the  most  distant  milk  shipping  station  of  the 
Ontario  and  Western  was  Kenwood,  N.  Y.,  264  miles  from  the  terminal.  To- 
day (the  most  distant  station  is  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  326  miles  (p.  1009).  The 
most  distant  shipping  station  on  the  Erie  Railroad  was,  in  1897,  Homells- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  331  miles  from  Jersey  City,  and  55  per  cent  of  the  traffic  origi- 
nated at  main  line  points  and  branches  of  the  Erie  in  Orange  county,  east  of 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  which  is  87  miles  from  New  York  City.  Today  the  Eric 
brings  milk  and  cream  to  Jersey  City  from  South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  448  miles  dis- 
tant (\Mieeler  Exhibit  No.  1,  p.  1084).  In  1897  no  milk  was  shipped  over  the 
West  Shore  from  points  beyond  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  290  miles  from  New  York. 
Today  milk  is  shipped  from  Earlville,  339  miles  distant  (pp.  659,  675).  In 
1897  there  was  no  milk  traffic  on  the  New  York  Central  ivest  of  Albany,  142: 
miles  distant.  At  the  present  time  milk  is  shipped  from  Massena  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  390  miles  from  New  York,  the  farthermost  northeastern  terminus  of  the 
New  York  Central  in  New  York  State  (p.  676).  The  most  distant  point  from 
which  milk  is  shipped  into  New  York  over  the  Rutland  and  the  New  York 
Central  is  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  451  miles  &way  (pp.  659,  676).  The  milk  shipping 
territory  of  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  has  not  changed  since  1897  (pp.  788,  789). 
In  1897  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  carried  no  milk  to  New  York.  The  initial 
shipment  was  March  1,  1913  (p.  1482).  To-day  special  milk  trains  carrying 
milk  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  operated  daily  (p.  1482)  from  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  491  miles  distant,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  373  miles,  with  connec- 
tions by  regular  freight  or  passenger  trains  carrying  milk  cars  (p.  1473)  from 
Lovell,  Pa.,  503  miles,  and  from  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.,  499  miles,  with  service  from 
various  intermediate  points  (Pennsylvania  Railroad  Exhibit  No.  1  (map), 
Witness  Nathans,  April  25,  1916,  p.  1472) 

The  maximum  distance  from  which  Borden  &  Company  ships  into  New  York 
today  is  451  miles  (p.  270).  In  March,  1916,  Lisbon,  454  miles  from  New 
York,  was  the  most  distant  point  from  which  the  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson- 
Decker  Co.  shipped.  Since  that  time  shipments  have  been  made  from  Lovell, 
which  is  considerably  farther  (p.  410).  In  1895  that  company  made  no  ship- 
ments from  points  more  than  108  miles  from  New  York  (p.  332). 

(c)     Reasons  for  the  Changed  Conditions 
The  extension  of  the  territory  from  which  the  milk  supply  of  New  York 
City  is  drawn  has  been  brought  about  by  the  extension  of  the  commuting  ter- 
ritory, hastened  by  the  improved  train  facilities,  into  what  was  formerly  milk 
producing  territory,  and  in   the  Harlem  Valley   by   the  acquisition  by  the 
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city  of  a  large  area  in  conneetion  with  the  city  water  supply  (pp.  212,  332, 
333,  673,  674).  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
amount  of  milk  demanded  by  the  New  York  market  (p.  212,  Milk  Reporter, 
Exhibit  No.  1).  In  addition  to  the  New  York  city  requiremente  there  haa 
developed  a  demand  from  summer  resorts  along  the  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  coasts  and  cities  adjacent  to  New  York  (pp.  334,  411). 

The  development  in  the  traffic  from  points  on  the  Rutland  R.  R.  in  Ver- 
mont and  Northern  New  York  is  the  result  of  a  contract  between  the  Rutland 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  one  Stephen  C.  Millett,  which  expires  in  1919, 
under  which  Mr.  Millett  undertook  to  educate  the  farmers  along  the  Rutland 
to  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  stimulate  nrilk 
production,  erect  creameries  at  his  expense  and  lease  them  to  shippers,  super- 
vise the  loading  of  the  milk,  the  icing  of  it  at  his  expense,  the  delivery  of  it, 
the  handling  of  claims,  and  to  solicit  the  traffic.  The  eervices  fumiahed 
under  this  contract  are  in  lieu  of  similar  services  and  facilities  furnished  by 
other  carriers  themselves.  In  return  for  these  services  Mr.  Millett  eceives  12^ 
per  cent,  of  the  New  York  Central's  proportion  of  the  revenue  from  the 
traffic  induced  by  him,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  Rutland's  proportion.  Under 
thi«  contract  the  milk  traffic  on  the  Rutland  has  developed  from  zero  in  1898 
to  eleven  cars  a  day  at  the  present  time  (pp.  704-700).  Most  of  the  cream- 
eries have  now  been  sold  to  shippers  (p.  344). 

Ur.       SERVICE     RENDERED    BY     THE    VARIOUS     CARRIERS     WITH 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  MILK  TRAFFIC 

(a)     Thb  Delaware,  LACKAWA^'NA  &  Western  Railway  Company 

1.       Train  Service 

Three  regular  milk  trains  are  operated  daily  to  carry  the  milk  from  the 
originating  points  to  Binghamton,  New  York,  where  it  is  all  consolidated  into 
through  trains  for  mo\-ement  to  Hoboken.  One  of  these  trains  start®  from 
Utica  at  0:15  A.  M.  and  runs  through  to  Binghamton,  a  distance  of  95  miles, 
arriving  there  at  1:45  P.  M.  It  consists  of  from  seven  to  eight  cars.  Another 
train  leaves  Richfield  Springs  at  9:25  A.  M.  and  reaches  Binghamton,  103 
miles  distant,  at  2 :  15  P.  M.  It  conaists  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  ears.  Both 
of  these  trains  are  made  up  exclusively  of  milk  cars. 

A  third  train  leaves  Syracuse  at  8:55  A.  M.  and  arrives  at  Binghamton,  80 
miles  distant,  at  1:40  P.  M.  with  from  lifteeen  to  sixteen  cars  of  milk.  It 
picks  up  a  car  of  milk  at  Cortland  from  the  Cortland  County  Traction  Com- 
pany, an  electric  railway,  and  one  or  two  cars  originating  on  the  Cincinnatus 
Branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  and  also  carries 
one  passenger  coach. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  milk  trains  a  passenger  train,  No.  906,  brings 
one  or  two  cars  daily  from  points  north  of  Syracuse  which  are  cut  out  at 
Chenango  Forks,  a  short  distance  north  of  Binghamton,  and  after  being  iced 
there  are  picked  up  and  taken  to  Binghamton,  by  the  regular  milk  train  from 
Richfield  Springs.  And  finally  a  passenger  train  leaving  Elmira  at  8:30  A.  M. 
carries  two  cars  of  milk  (one  of  which  originates  on  the  Ithaca  Branch  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad)  to  Binghamton  (pp.  830-32). 

All  of  the  milk  brought  into  Binghamton  by  the  trains  above  referred  to 
is  consolidated  and  forwarded  to  Hoboken  in  the  following  trains: 
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The  three  trains  originating  at  Utica,  Richfield  Springs  and  Sjrracuse,  re- 
Bpectively,  are  consolidated  into  two  solid  milk  trains  consiating  of  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  cars  each,  which  are  run  through  to  Hoboken,  a  distance 
of  206  miles,  without  stopping  except  to  load  at  one  station,  pick  up  a  car 
at  another,  and  to  unload  two  small  consignments.  They  leave  Binghamton 
at  2:35  P.  M.  and  2:40  P.  M.  and  arrive  at  Hoboken  at  10:27  and  10:32  P.  M. 
respectively. 

The  two  cars  of  milk  brought  to  Binghamton  by  the  passenger  train  from 
Elmira  are  hauled  in  a  milk  train  leaving  Binghamton  at  11:30  A.  M.  and 
arriving  at  Hoboken  0:33  P.  M.  This  train  might  be  called  a  local  milk 
train  as  distinguished  from  the  two  express  trains  above  mentioned.  It  picks 
up  all  of  the  milk  east  of  Binghamton  originating  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  except  a  small  amount  originating  on  the  Sussex  Branch  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad.  It  arrives  at  Hoboken  with  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  cars  of  milk  (Record,  pp.  831-32). 

Three  cars  of  milk  originating  on  the  Sussex  Branch  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  in  New  Jersey  are  daily  carried  in  a  local 
passenger  train  to  Hoboken,  an  average  distance  of  60  miles.  Five  other  cars 
of  milk  originating  on  this  branch  was  taken  to  Port  Morris,  where  they  are 
picked  up  by  the  local  milk  train  from  Binghamton. 

A  mixed  train  of  three  milk  cars  and  one  or  two  ])as8enger  cars  leaves 
Groveland,  New  York,  at  6:40  A.  M.  daily  and  arrives  at  Buffalo  at  9:40  A.  M. 
It  is  nm  primarily  for  the  milk  traffic  (pp.  832,  852). 

The  trains  above  described  are  run  with  the  very  best  motive  power  and 
maintain  their  schedules  with  the  same  degree  of  regularity  as  the  Railroad 
Company's  best  passenger  trains.  The  service  is  an  express  service  fairly  com- 
parable with  the  Railroad  Company's  passenger  and  express  service,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  through  trains  from  Binghamton  to  Hoboken  without 
stop  except  as  above  noted.  And  the  return  movement  of  the  cars  loaded 
with  the  empty  containers  is  made  with  the  same  speed  and  regularity  —  a 
service  which  the  shippers  demand  and  have  to  have  as  their  business  is  con- 
ducted (pp.  834-35,  854). 

2.     Equipment 

The  motive  power  is  of  the  best  that  the  Railroad  Company  possesses.  The 
engine  that  hauls  one  of  the  through  trains  from  Binghamton  on  arrival  at 
Hoboken  is  sent  to  the  roundhouse,  cleaned  and  oiled,  filled  with  coal  and 
water,  and  goes  back  on  the  Railroad  Company's  fast  mail  train  at  2:15  in 
the  morning.  That  represents  the  class  of  motive  equipment  used  on  the  milk 
trains. 

The  cars  are  refrigerator  cars,  thoroughly  insulated  and  with  ice  bunkers 
in  each  corner,  having  an  average  total  capacity  of  three  tons.  They  were 
built  expressly  for  the  transportation  of  milk  and  are  used  exclusively  for  that 
service.  Prom  the  floor  down  they  are  the  same  in  every  paricular  as  a  first- 
class  passenger  coach.  The  Railroad  Company  has  147  of  these  cars  in  service 
at  the  present  time  (pp.  834-35,  854). 

3.       ^ci'vic€8  and  FacilUies  at  Point  of  Shipment 
Each  milk  train  starts  from  its  initial  point  with  a  crew  of  four  trainmen 
and  a  milk  messenger.    The  train  crew  loads  all  less-than-carload  shipments, 
being  usually  assisted  by  the  creamery  employees,  except  at  stations  where 
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a  milk  car  ib  let't,  in  which  case  the  car  is  loaded  by  the  consignor  and  made 
ready  to  be  picked  up  when  the  train  comes  along,  the  same  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  carload  shipments.  The  carload  shipments  are  loaded  by  the  con* 
signors  (p.  833). 

The  Railroad  Company  provides  loading  platforms  at  its  own  expense  at  all 
points  of  shipment  where  they  are  needed.  The  standard  platform  is  about 
30  feet  long,  usually  enclosed  and  roofed  over,  and  in  most  cases  there  is 
a  runway  to  the  platform  from  the  creamery.  It  is  maintained  at  the  Railroad 
Company's  expense  (pp.  833,  863). 

4.     Terminal  Facilities 

The  facilities  of  the  Railroad  Company  for  unloading  at  Hoboken  consist 
of  two  platforms  specially  constructed  for  the  handling  of  milk  traffic.  The 
main  platform  is  covered  and  is  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  long.  The  approach 
to  the  platform  consists  of  a  50-foot  driveway  paved  with  Belgian  blocks. 
The  second  platform  is  about  250  feet  long.  Each  platform  has  a  track  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  it  and  a  second  track  on  the  outside  so  that  cars  can  be 
coupled  if  neceseary  (pp.  835,  856). 

The  trains  are  broken  up  after  arrival  at  Hoboken  Terminal  and  the  cars 
destined  to  Hoboken  are  drilled  by  a  switch  engine  to  the  milk  platforms. 
The  cars  destined  to  Newark  and  Montclair  are  made  up  into  a  special  train 
of  milk  cars  and  forwarded  to  those  points.  On  arrival  of  the  train  at  Newark 
the  oars  destined  to  Broad  street  station  are  set  out  and  a  drill  engine 
places  them  while  the  road  engine  goes  on  to  Montclair.  On  the  reverse  move- 
ment this  has  to  be  done  also.  All  this,  of  course,  involves  a  very  consider- 
able switching  service  (pp.  833,  835,  866). 

The  less -than -carload  shipments  are  unloaded  by  the  Milk  Department  em- 
ployees and  delivered  to  the  consignees  on  the  platform.  The  Railroad  Com- 
pany maintains  a  force  of  milk  handlers,  cashiers,  and  other  employees  — 
about  25  in  all  —  assigned  to  this  traffic,  sufficient  to  unload  the  milk,  load 
the  empties  for  the  return  movement,  collect  the  freight  charges,  etc.  Occas- 
ionally, of  course,  the  consignee's  truckman  will  assist  in  handling  the  milk 
from  the  car  (pp.  833,  834,  863). 

5.     Refrigeration 
The  present  rates  on  less-than-carload  shipments  include  free  icing  of  cars. 
The  Railroad  Company  ha«  four  icing  plants  along  its  road  for  that  purpose 
(p.  880). 

6.  Return  of  Empty  Containers 
As  the  milk  is  handled  in  specially  constructed  cars  and  the  present  rates 
include  a  return  of  the  empty  containers  to  the  original  points  of  shipment, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  return  movement  of  each  of  the  milk  trains 
above  described,  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  initial  movement.  The 
return  movements  arc  made  with  the  same  degree  of  regularity  and  on  the 
same  schedules  as  the  initial  movements.  This  return  service  is  required 
by  the  shippers.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness that  the  empty  containers  should  be  promptly  returned  so  as  to  be 
washed,  distributed  and  filled  ready  for  the  next  day's  shipments  (p.  834). 
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(b)  New  York  Centbal  Lines 
1.  Train  Service 
Milk  traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads  reaches 
New  York  city  and  Weehawken  terminals  in  nine  special  milk  trains,  one 
terminating  at  Weehawken,  one  at  Melrose  Junction,  New  York  city,  and 
seven  at  Thirty- third  street.  New  York  city  (p.  656).  These  nine  trains  con- 
tain about  105  cars  during  the  winter  months  and  about  130  cars  during  tlie 
summer  months  (p.  653).  Of  the  trains  terminating  at  Thirty-third  street, 
New  York  city,  one  train  contains  milk  from  the  Central  New  England  Rail- 
way exclusively,  and  two  trains  contain  milk  from  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company  exclusively.  One  train  terminating  at  Melrose  Junction  contains 
milk  from  the  Rutland  Railroad  exclusively.  The  milk  contained  in  five  of 
the  milk  trains  terminating  at  New  York  city  and  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  is 
gathered  by  twenty  trains  on  various  divisions  and  branches  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads,  and  by  separate  trains  of  the  Norwood 
&  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  Lowville  &  Beaver  River  Railroad,  Carthage  & 
Copenhagen  Railroad,  Otsego  &  Herkimer  Railroad,  and  Albany  Southern' 
Railroad.  The  milk  traffic  received  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  from 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  at  Albany  and  Troy  originates  at  stations 
on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  principally  in  New  York  State,  and  sta- 
tions on  the  Cooperstown  &  Charlotte  Valley  Railroad,  and  Schoharie  Valley 
Railway,  and  is  hauled  in  special  milk  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road from  Albany  to  New  York  city.  Milk  traffic  received  by  the  New  York 
Central  from  the  Central  New  England  Railway  originates  at  points  on  the 
Central  New  England  Railway  in  New  York  State  and  is  hauled  by  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  from  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  to  Thirty- third  street,  NeiHr 
York  city,  stopping  at  Tarry  town  and  Yonkers  to  detach  loaded  cars.  The 
milk  traffic  received  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  from  the  Rutland 
Railroad  originates  at  points  on  the  Rutland  Railroad  in  New  York  State  and 
Vermont  (principally  in  New  York  State)  and  is  hauled  by  the  New  York 
Central  by  special  milk  train  from  Chatham  to  Melrose  Junction,  a  distance 
of  123  miles  (pp.  656,  657).  There  are  three  trains  handling  milk  originating 
at  points  on  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads  west  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (p.  658).  The  milk  carried  on  these  trains  is  gathered  on  eighteen 
trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  by  five  short  connecting  rail- 
roads (p.  650). 

The  average  number  of  cars  per  train  per  day  of  milk  and  cream  handled 
by  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads  ranges  from  nine  to 
fourteen  according  to  season  (p.  660).  It  is  impracticable  to  consolidate  cars 
into  large  trains  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  high  speed  of  the  movement 
and  early  deliveries  at  New  York  terminals  (p.  661). 

The  Rutland  Railroad  milk  train  leaves  Ogdensburg  at  7:20  A.  M.  daily  and 
arrives  at  Melrose  Junction  at  1:15  A.  M.  Lisbon  is  the  first  point  at  which 
this  train  picks  up  milk,  and  the  distance  from  Lisbon  to  Melrose  Junction, 
New  York  city,  is  453  miles  via  Chatham.  The  West  Snore  Railroad  milk 
train  leaves  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  at  3:50  P.  M.  daily  and  picks  up  cars  and 
loads  milk  at  stations  on  the  Walkill  Valley  Branch  and  receives  milk  from 
the  Ulster  &  Del  ware  Railroad  at  Kingston,  and  is  run  as  a  solid  train 
from  Kingston  to  Weehawken  stopping  at  Newburgh  for  loading.     It  arrives 
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at  Weehawken  at  8:50  P.  M.  daily.  Of  the  two  trtina  received  from  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  one  leavea  Albany  at  6:49  P.  M.  and  id  run 
solid  to  Thirty-third  street,  arriving  at  12:40  A.  M.,  and  stopping  at  Yookers 
to  detach  loaded  cars.  The  other  leavea  Green  Island  (Troy)  between  0:00 
and  7:00  P.  M.,  and  is  run  solid  to  Thirty-third  street,  arriving  between  10:30 
and  11:00  P.  M.  (p.  658).  The  most  distant  points  from  which  the  three 
milk  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads,  west  of 
Albany,  operate  are  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  (distance  to  New  York,  453  miles) ; 
Massena  Springs,  N.  Y.  (distance  to  Xew  York,  387  miles) ;  Cape  Vincent, 
X.  Y.  (distance  to  New  York,  345  miles) ;  New  Haven,  N.  Y.  (distance  to  New 
York,  305  miles) ;  and  Earlville,  N.  Y.  (distance  to  New  York,  339  miles)  (p. 
059 ) .  Of  the  three  New  York  Central  milk  trains  ,one  train  is  run  as  a  solid 
train  from  Lowville  to  Thirty-third  street  (distance,  295  miles),  another  train 
is  runs  as  a  solid  train  from  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  to  Thirty -third  street  (distance, 
200  milea),  and  the  third  train  is  run  as  a  solid  train  from  Albany  to  Thirty- 
third  street  (distance,  142  miles)    (p.  660). 

All  trains  are  operated  daily,  including  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  aver- 
age speed  of  milk  trains,  exclusive  of  stops,  is  between  35  and  40  miles 
an  hour  (p.  659).  All  milk  trains  are  run  on  passenger  train  schedules  (p. 
660). 

All  milk  loaded  in  cars  at  interior  points  on  any  one  day  reaches  the  New 
York  market  from  9:00  P.  M.  of  the  same  day  to  1:15  A.  M.  of  the  following 
day  (p.  660). 

2.     Eqmpment 

The  milk  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  are  of  standard  passenger  con- 
struction so  far  as  the  trucks  and  air  brakes  are  concerned.  They  are  fifty 
feet  in  kngth  and  the  bodies  are  similar  to  baggage  or  express  cars'  except 
tlhat  the  cars  are  constructed  with  insulated  floors  and  sides,  and  with  double 
doors.  The  sides  and  roofs  of  the  cars  have  hair  felt  insulation  and  the  floor 
has  a  two-course  burlap  plastic  insulation.  The  cost  of  these  cars  has  in- 
creased from  approximately  $1,250.00  in  1889  to  $1,785.00  in  1899  and 
$3,850.00  in  1914.  The  capacity  of  the  standard  car  today  is  330  46-qnart 
cans.  The  capacity  of  the  same  cars  for  12-quart  cases  of  bottled  milk  is 
584  cases  in  four  tiers.  It  is  not  practicable  to  load  more  than  one  tier  of 
cans  (pp.  688,  689). 

3.     Terminal  Facilities 

Terminal  facilities:  At  Melrose  Junction  there  is  a  milk  platform  at  which 
26  milk  cars  can  be  placed  at  one  time.  From  13  to  17  car»  of  miik  are 
handled  daily  according  to  season.  The  facilities,  therefore,  at  Melrose  Junc- 
tion, arc  considerably  in  excess  of  the  current  requirements.  At  this  station 
from  16  to  18  employes  are  exclusively  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  milk 
after  arrival,  and  in  the  reloading  of  the  empty  packages  into  cars  during  the 
night. 

At  130th  Street  station  there  are  milk  platforms  and  facilities  for  delivery 
of  40  cars  of  milk  at  one  time.  At  this  station  from  26  to  30  employees  are 
oxclusively  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  milk  traffic,  and  the  handling  of  the 
empty  packages.  At  this  station  75  per  cent,  of  the  time  consumt^d  by  night 
switch  engine  is  devoted  to  switching  milk  cars. 
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At  Thirty-third  street  station  there  are  milk  platforms  at  which  32  cars  are 
placed  at  one  time  on  three  tracks  adjoining  three  unloading  platforms  with 
two  driveways;  there  are  also  milk  platforms  and  freight  station  platforms 
at  which  from  18  to  23  cars  are  handled.  At  this  station  from  44  to  04 
employes  are  exclusively  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  milk  traflBc.  At  this 
station  one  night  switch  engine  is  assigned  to  switching  milk  cars. 

At  Weehawken  there  are  five  platforms  at  which  milk  is  unloaded  from  cars 
on  five  adjonining  tracks  having  capacity  for  46  cars  at  one  time.  Of  these, 
one  platform  and  track  is  used  for  West  Shore  Railroad  milk,  and  four  plat^ 
forms  and  tracks  for  milk  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Kailway, 
which  uses  the  terminals  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  at  Weehawken.  At  this 
station  from  16  to  18  employes  are  exclusively  concerned  with  the  delivery 
of  West  Shore  Railroad  milk  and  the  handling  of  the  empty  packages. 

All  of  the  station  facilities  assigned  for  the  delivery  of  milk  and  cream 
traffic  and  the  receiving  of  empty  packages  or  containers  at  Melrose  Junc- 
tion, One  Hundred  Thirtieth  street  and  Thirty-third  street.  New  York  city, 
and  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  are  used  exclusively  for  the  handling  of  such  traffic 
and  are  not  practically  available  for  the  handling  of  other  traffic 
(pp.  622).  The  facilities  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  today  at  Melrose 
Junction  are  33  1-3  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  current  requirements,  and  there 
is  ample  space  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  milk  traffic  five -fold. .  The 
terminal  facilities  at  Thirty -third  street  and  at  Weehawken  are  also  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  (p.  663).  The  plans  for  the  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  New  York  Central  tracks  on  the  west  side  of  New  York  city  contemplate 
the  erection  of  milk  platforms  and  tracks  at  a  new  Thirty-third  street  station 
with  a  capacity  of  61  cars  at  one  time,  on  six  tracks  with  six  platforms  and 
three  driveways,  and  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  street  the  plans  contem- 
plate platforme  and  tracks  for  47  milk  cars  at  one  time  (p.  664).  These  plans 
are  undergoing  revision  to  increase  the  facilities  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
street  to  accommodate  66  cars  at  one  time  (p.  665). 

The  employes  at  milk  terminals  are  paid  by  the  day  and  are  not  available 
for  other  services.  The  report  around  8:00  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  get 
through  about  4:00  in  the  morning.  They  are  handling  empties  until  the 
trains  arrive,  then  they  unload  the  filled  packages  and  load  the  empties 
brought  by  the  draymen  (p.  748). 

4.     Return  of  Empty  Containers 
The  ears  containing  empty  packages  or  containers  are  returned  daily  to 
points  of  origin  by  special  train  movement  (p.  659). 

(c)  Lrhigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 
1.  Train  Serrice 
The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  operates  two  special  through  milk 
trains:  One  from  Xortli  Fair  Haven  on  Lake  Ontario,  386  miles  from  Jersey 
City  (p.  886);  and  the  other  from  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  382  miles  from  Jersey 
City  (p.  888).  The  train  originating  at  North  Fair  Haven  leaves  that  point 
at  7:50  A.  M.,  arrives  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  at  1:30  P.  M.,  where  it  picks  up  the 
cars  of  milk  previously  assembled  at  that  point  by  throe  other  trains  and 
at  3:30  P.  M.  arrives  at  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  where  the  milk  from  three  more 
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trains  is  picked  up,  making  a  total  of  15  cars  gathered  into  one  train  by 
six  gathering  trains.  From  Tunkhannoek  to  Jersey  City,  a  distance  of  207 
miles,  it  runs  as  a  solid  train,  arriving  at  destination  at  10:30  P.  M.  (pp.  886, 
887).  The  other  through  train  which  starts  from  Canastota  at  9:15  A.  M. 
and  arrives  at  destination,  Jersey  City,  at  11:00  P.  M.,  picks  up  8  cars  of 
milk  on  the  Elmira  and  Cortland  Branch  between  Canastota  and  Van  Etten, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Newark  picks  up  3  more  cars  of  milk  left  at  that  point  by 
the  *•' Jersey  Little  Milk  Train."  The  operation  of  this  second  through  milk 
train  was  made  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  shippers  on  the  Elmira  and 
Cortland  Branch  for  a  better  loading  and  shipping  hour  in  order  that  they 
would  be  enabled  thereby  to  meet  the  milk  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  city  (pp.  888,  892).  Before  the  time  for  the  departure 
of  this  train  from  Canastota  was  set  back  to  9:15  A.  M.  it  was  run  so  as 
to  connect  at  Say  re,  Pa.,  with  the  first  through  milk  train  above  described. 
From  Sayre,  Pa.,  to  Jersey  City,  therefore,  the  same  quantity  of  milk  tliat 
must  now  be  handled  by  two  trains  was  formerly  handled  by  one  (pp.  894, 
954).  Without  this  change,  however,  that  is,  making  the  train  leave  Can- 
astota one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  later  than  formerly,  which  results  in 
the  necessity  of  operating  it  from  Sayre,  Pa.,  to  Jersey  City,  as  a  separate 
train,  the  milk  producers  on  the  Elmira  and  Cortland  Branch  would  not  have 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  prepare  their  milk  for  Ahipment  and  consequently 
could  not  ship  (pp.  954,  955). 

In  addition  to  the  two  trains  above  described,  a  train  known  as  the  "  Jersey 
Little  Milk  Train,"  carrying  on  an  average  of  five  cars,  is  operated  from 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  handle  the  milk  shipments  from  points  in  New  Jersey.  At 
South  Plainfield  one  car  is  detached  for  Perth  Amboy,  and  less  than  carload 
shipments  are  unloaded  also  at  South  Plainfield,  Roselle  Park  and  West  Eliza- 
beth. At  Newark  three  cars  are  detached  to  be  moved  thence  to  Jersey  City 
by  the  through  train  from  Canastota  (pp.  887,  919). 

2.  Equipment 
The  milk  cars  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  are  of  the  most  approved  type 
of  milk  oar  construction.  Of  the  136  cars  used  to  handle  the  traffic,  40  will 
carry  225  40-quart  cans,  or  600  12-quart  cases  each,  while  each  of  the  remain- 
ing 96  cars  will  carry  320  40-quart  cans  or  725  12-quart  cases  (p.  890).  They 
are  constructed  on  passenger  equipment  lines,  most  of  them  having  steel  under* 
frames  and  passenger  car  running  gear,  which  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
high  speed  at  which  they  are  operated  (pp.  913,  914).  Ice  bunkers  are 
located  in  each  corner  of  the  car  separated  by  a  vestibule  in  the  end  of  the 
car  with  a  tight-^fitting  door  in  addition  to  the  outside  end  door  so  arranged 
that  by  the  use  of  these  two  doors  the  interior  main  body  of  the  car  need  not 
be  opened  to  the  outside  temperature.  The  cars  are  insulated  (p.  913).  The 
locomotives  which  haul  the  milk  trains  are  of  the  best  type  in  use  on  the  rail- 
road (p.  968). 

3.     Terminal  Facilities 

For  the  exclusive  use  and  accommodation  of  its  milk  and  cream  traffic,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  maintains  and  operates  a  milk  terminal  at  Warren  street, 
Jersey  City,  which  has  a  capacity  of  24  milk  cars;  another  at  Avenue  D, 
Jersey  City  with  a  capacity  of  four  cars;   and  a  third  at  Pioneer  street, 
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Newark,  -with  a  capacity  of  five  cars.  No  other  freight  of  any  kind  is  handled 
at  these  special  milk  terminals  (p.  894).  At  Warren  street,  the  Company 
employs  a  foreman,  assistant  foreman,  an  inspector,  two  milk  clerk»  and  a. 
force  of  from  21  to  22  milk  handlers  to  handle  the  traffic  (pp.  896,  940).  At 
the  other  terminals  proportionate  crews  are  employed.  These  men  handle 
milk  shipments  only. 

In  addition  to  the  milk  handlers  at  the  terminals,  all  milk  trains  while 
running  through  the  milk  districts  carry  extra  men  to  assist  in  handling  the 
less  than  carload  shipments  of  filled  and  empty  containers  (pp.  895,  901),  in 
order  that  there  will  he  as  little  delay  as  possible  at  the  stations  (p.  895). 

The  work  of  unloading  the  less  than  carload  shipments  from  the  cars  to 
the  platforms  and  of  loading  into  the  cars  the  1.  c,  1.  shipments  of  empty 
containers  to  be  returned  to  the  shipping  points,  is  performed  exclusively  by 
railroad  employees;  they  being  the  only  persons,  according  to  the  Company's 
rules,  who  are  allowed  to  enter  the  cars  (pp.  885,  894,  942). 

4.    Return  of  Empties 

All  of  the  cars  brought  to  Jersey  City  in  the  two  special  milk  trains  above 
referred  to  arc  returned  in  one  train  which  leaves  Jersey  City  at  2:30  A.  M. 
and  runs  as  a  solid  train  to  Sayre,  Pa.,  where  eight  other  trains  are  utilized 
in  distibuting  the  milk  cars  and  empty  containers  to  the  various  points  of 
production  on  the  main  and  branch  lines. 

The  Jersey  Little  Milk  train  on  its  return  movement  leaves  Jersey  City 
at  2:00  A.  M.  and  distributes  the  empty  cans  and  cases  to  the  milk  shipping 
Btations  in  New  Jersey. 

These  returning  trains  of  empty  containers  require  and  are  given  the  same 
expeditious  handling  on  their  return  movements  as  they  receive  on  the  move- 
ment into  New  York. 

All  milk  trains  are  operated  at  passenger  train  speed  (p.  970).  No  trains 
on  the  road  have  faster  schedules.  Trains  carrying  all  other  traffic,  includ- 
ing in  many  instances,  passenger  trains,  are  sidetracked  (L.  V.  Exhibit  0) 
whenever  such  is  necessary  to  insure  the  arrival  of  the  milk  trains  at  desti- 
nation on  time.  Every  eff'ort  is  made  to  give  the  traffic  the  preferred  handling 
which  by  nature  it  requires  (pp.  889,  974). 

5.  Refrigeration 
Refrigeration  is  a  service  which  is  included  in  the  present  less  than  carload 
rates.  In  furnishing  this  refrigeration  service  the  Lehigh  Valley  Ralroad  uses 
annually  about  30,000  tons  of  ice.  For  approximately  240  days  of  each  year 
it  is  required  to  ice  its  milk  cars  to  full  bunker  capacity,  while  even  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  partial  icing  Is  necessary.  For  the  entire  year  the  aver- 
age amount  of  ice  furnished  daily  per  car  by  the  Railroad  Company  is  3.41 
tons.  Seven  icing  stations,  located  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  are  used 
exclusively  to  ice  milk  shipments  (p.  896). 

(d)     Ebie  Railboad  Company 

1.    Train  Service 

The  milk  train  service  on  the  Erie  Railroad  consists  of  four  trains,  one 

starting  at  Salamanca,  413  miles  from  Jersey  Cit3%  at  7:30  A.  M.,  arriving  at 

Jersey  City  11:55  P.  M.    This  train  takes  care  of  the  milk  shipments  offered 
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at  stations  on  tlie  Alleghany  Division  and  the  Susquehanna  Division  from 
Hinsdale  to  Hickory  Grove,  inclusive.  From  June  1  to  Dec.  31,  1915,  it  is 
necessary  to  run  this  train  in  two  sections  over  the  Alleghany  Division  in 
order  to  hring  the  milk  and  cream  into  Jersey  C^ty  on  6ch€liila!e  time.  One 
section  starts  at  Salamanca  7:30  A.  M.,  the  other  at  Cuba,  383  miles  from 
Jersey  City,  at  10:00  A.  M.  The  two  sections  are  consolidated  at  Hornell,  331 
miles  from  Jersey  City.  From  August  4  to  October  14,  it  is  necessary  to 
run  this  train  in  two  sections,  not  only  over  the  Alleghany  Division  but  also 
over  the  Susquehanna  Division.  In  other  words,  the  two  sections  are  con- 
solidated during  this  period  at  Susquehanna,  192  miles  from  Jersey  City, 
instead  of  at  Hornell,  331  miles  from  Jersey  CSty.  This  train  picks  up  cars 
at  Hornell  from  the  Buffalo  Division,  at  Corning  from  the  Rochester  Division, 
at  Elmira  from  the  TiQga  Division,  and  at  Susquehanna  from  the  Jefferson 
Division,  the  cars  having  been  brought  from  these  branch  lines  to  the  junction 
points  in  local  passenger  trains  (pp.  1067-1069). 

The  second  train  starts  at  Susquehanna,  192  miles  from  Jersey  City,  at 
10:50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  Jersey  City  at  10:15  P.  M.  This  train  picks  up  cars 
and  loads  milk  from  stations  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  to  Greycourt,  N.  Y.,  and  picks 
up  cars  from  branch  lines  at  Lackawaxen,  Pa.,  from  the  Wyoming  Division, 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  from  the  Middletown  and  Crawford  Branch,  at  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  from  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad,  and  from  the  Montgomery 
Branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  at  Greycourt  from  the  Newburgh  branch 
(pp.  1070-1071). 

The  third  train  leaves  Pine  Island,  N.  Y.,  71  miles  from  New  York,  at  4:09 
P.  M.  Picks  up  cars  and  loads  milk  on  the  Pine  Island  Brandi,  at  Goshen  on 
the  main  line  and  other  milk  stations  between  Goshen  and  Monroe,  N.  Y., 
from  which  point  it  runs  through  to  Jersey  City,  arriving  9:20  P.  M.  This 
train  picks  up  milk  at  Greycourt  from  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  Railway  and  from 
the  Newburgh  Branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad  (p.  1071). 

In  addition  to  these  three  trains  a  special  train  is  run  daily  from  Wald- 
wick,  N.  Y.,  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  return,  which  takes  L.  C.  L.  shipments  and 
cars  from  the  above  three  milk  trains,  and  delivers  them  at  Ridgewood,  Pater- 
son,  Passaic,  Rutherford  and  Newark,  N.  J.   (pp.  1070-71). 

The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad  has  a  train  which  leaves 
Hanford,  N.  J.,  73  miles  from  Jersey  City,  at  3:58  P.  M.  This  train  picks  up 
cars  from  the  Middletown  and  Unionville  Railroad  at  Hanford,  and  loads  milk 
at  milk  stations,  Hanford  to  Franklin  Furnace  inclusive.  Another  train 
leaves  Stroudsburg,  101  mi^e8  from  Jersey  Oty,  at  3:26  P.  M.,  and  picks  up 
cars  and  loads  milk  at  milk  stations  Haineoburg  to  Sparta,  N.  J.,  inclusive. 
These  two  trains  are  consolidated  at  Beaver  Lake,  N.  J.,  53  miles  from  Jersey 
City,  and  run  through  to  Jersey  City,  arriving  9:38  P.  M.  From  this  train 
milk  is  unloaded  at  Butler,  North  Paterson,  Pater  son,  Hackensack,  Ridgefield 
Park  and  Homestead,  N.  J.,  and  cars  are  set  off  at  Paterson  and  Hackensack 
(pp.  1071-1072). 

Milk  trains  are  run  on  a  regular  schedule,  and  between  station  their  run- 
ning time  is  often  as  high  as  sixty  miles  an  hour.  This  high  speed  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  take  care  of  the  delays  necessary  in  loading  and  bring  trains 
in  on  their  schedule  time.  Milk  trains  are  given  preference  over  high-class  pas- 
senger trains.    When  necessary  through  passenger  trains  are  sidetracked  in 
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order  to  get  milk  trains  through  on  their  schedule  time.    No  trains  on  the 
run  run  faster  than  milk  trains  between  stations  (pp.  1078-1081). 

Passenger  engines  of  the  very  highest  type  are  used  on  the  milk  trains 
(p.  1133). 

2.     Terminal  Service 

The  milk  platforms  of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  New  York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western  Railroad  are  located  at  Favonia  avenue,  Jersey  City,  near  the  pas- 
senger station  (pp.  1055-6). 

There  are  five  platforms  for  handling  the  milk  shipped  via  Erie  Railroad 
and  two  for  the  milk  shipped  via.  the  N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  These  platforms  will 
accommodate  sixty  cars.  There  are  38  to  40  milk  handlers  at  these  platforms 
exclusively  engaged  in  unloading  milk  and  loading  the  empties.  These  milk 
handlers  receive  $45.00  a  month.  In  addition  to  this  force  the  Milk  Agent 
at  Jersey  City  has  a  foreman,  cashier  and  two  clerks.  In  addition  to  the 
milk  handlers  at  Jersey  City  there  are  also  milk  handlers  on  all  the  trains, 
whose  business  it  is  to  load  the  milk.  One  switch  engine  is  used  exclusively 
in  switching  the  milk  cars  and  setting  them  alongside  the  platforms  at  Jersey 
City  (pp.  1073,  1114,  1120). 

3.    Return  of  Empties 
The  empty  cans  and  cases  are  returned  by  three  trains  daily  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  one  on  the  N.  Y.  S.  &  W.     The  first  train  on  the  Erie  leaves 
Jersey  <Sty  at  2:35  A.  M.,  the  second  3:45  A.  M.,  and  the  third  at  4:30  A.  M. 
The  N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  train  leaves  Jersey  C^ty  3:25  A.  M.  (p.  1072). 

(e)     Pkni«8Tlvakia  Railroad  Compant 
1.    Train  Service 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  operates  but  one  milk  train  into  New 
York  city,  a  train  known  as  BF  10,  which  was  established  May  25th,  1913 
(p.  1531).  This  train  originates  at  East  Aurora  in  western  New  York,  and 
runs  daily  between  that  point  and  New  York  city,  leaving  East  Aurora  cus- 
tomarily at  8  A.  M.  and  arriving  at  Jersey  City  at  12:15  A.  M.  and  at  Flat- 
biish  avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  1  A.  M.  (p.  1481). 

The  train  is  graphically  pictured  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Exhibit  No.  1, 
and  the  service  rendered  thereby  is  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Nathans,  the 
Milk  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  his  testimony  on  pages 
1472  and  1481. 

The  train  picks  up  cars  at  various  points  along  its  route  between  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  number  of  cars  which  it  moves  varies 
from  18  or  20  to  9  or  10  (p.  1479).  When  it  is  running  heaviest,  it  some- 
times requires  two  engines  between  Williamsport  and  Harrisburg  and  runs 
in  two  sections  between  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  (pp.  1502,  3,  4). 

The  train  is  classified  at  Glean,  at  Emporium  Junction,  and  at  WilliamB- 
port. 

During  the  typical  period  selected  for  special  investigation  at  the  request 
of  the  complainants'  counsel  (pp.  1484-5).  the  traffic  transported  on  the  train 
was  exclusively  milk  and  cream,  except  for  certain  express  traffic  which 
averaged  only  3-10  of  a  car  (p.  1485). 

The  distance  from  East  Aurora  to  Flatbush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  is  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  miles. 
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While  BF  10  is  the  only  milk  train  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  into  New  York  city,  a  small  quantity  of  milk  is  handled  from  points 
in  New  Jersey.  This  milk  is  referred  to  by  Mr,  Nathans  in  his  testimony  on 
page  1473.  It  consists  of  two  cars,  one  moving  from  Trenton,  the  other  from 
Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  to  Jersey  City,  in  Adams  Express  trains. 

2.     Equipment 

The  cars  used  for  the  transportation  of  this  milk  are  of  three  kinds, 
referred  to  at  the  foot  of  page  32  in  the  brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the  respond- 
ents in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange  case,  docket  No.  7826.  The  note  at 
this  point  reads  as  follows: 

"The  testimony  shows  that  the  cars  used  in  the  milk  service  involve 
an  investment  of  more  than  half  a  millon  dollars  and  include  94  refrigera- 
tor cars,  costing  approximately  $1,596,  each  (234-235) ;  27  cars  known  as 
the  B-D.  R.  type,  baggage  cars  fitted  up  specially  as  refrigerators  both 
in  lining,  insulation  and  ice  bunkers  costing  $3,255  each  (235);  and  36 
60- foot  steel  refrigerators  known  as  the  R.  60  type  (233),  costing  $7,665 
each  (235).  It  is  obvious  that  the  equipment  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
value." 

3.     Return  of  Empty  Containers 
The  empty  cans  are  returned  to  the  point  of  shipment  with  substantially 
the  same  service  and  the  same  expedition  as  the  initial  movement  (p.  1501). 

(f)     New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rah^wat 
1.    Train  Service 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company  operate  three  special 
milk  trains  as  follows:  Train  No.  14  leaves  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  point  325  miles 
from  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  at  8:35  A.  M.,  and  picks  up  milk  on  the  main  line 
from  that  point  to  Sidney,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  It  also  takes  the  milk 
from  the  Rome  and  Utica  Branches  and  runs  as  a  solid  train  from  Sidney, 
N.  Y.,  to  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  arriving  at  11:05  P.  M. 

Train  No.  10  leaves  Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  a  point  282  miles  from  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  at  11:20  A.  M.,  and  arrives  at  destination  at  9:50  P.  M.  This  train 
moves  the  milk  from  the  New  Berlin  Branch,  the  Unadilla  Valley  Railroad, 
the  Scranton  Branch,  the  Port  Jervis  and  Kingston  branches,  and  the  Central 
New  England  Railway. 

Train  No.  12  originates  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  a  point  200  miles  from  Wee- 
hawken, N.  J.  Its  load  is  gathered  from  points  on  the  main  line  to  Cornwall, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  the  Delaware  and  Northern  Railroad,  Delhi  Branch,  and  from 
the  Middletown  and  Union  Railroad.  This  train  arrives  at  Weehawken  at 
8:55  P.  M. 

2.     Terminal  Facilitiea 

The  New  York,  Ontario  k  Western  Railway  Co.  has  only  one  milk  terminal, 
which  is  located  at  W^eehawken,  N.  J.  The  terminal  facilities  are  furnished 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  but  the  labor  necessary  to  handle  the 
business  is  furnished  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  and  con- 
sists of  a  milk  freight  collector,  who  has  an  office  force  besides  himself  of 
four  men,  and  an  outside  or  platform  force  consisting  of  a  foreman  and  30  or 
40  men,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  traffic  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
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IV.  VOLUME  OF  THE  MILK  TRAFFIC 

The  Erie  Railroad  revenue  from  the  milk  and  cream  traffic  for  the  year  1^15 
on  shipments  originating  on  its  line  and  excluding  those  received  from  oon- 
sections  was  $588,439.91  (Wheeler  Exhibit  No.  1,  p.  1084).  The  corresponding 
figure  for  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad  was  $78,184.33. 
(Wheeler  Exhibit  No.  2,  pp.  1084,  1085). 

During  the  year  1915,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &>  Western  Railway  moved 
2,335,751  40-quart  cans  of  milk  and  176,003  40-quart  cans  of  cream,  and  the 
gross  revenue  from  this  traffic  was  $870,035.55. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915,  the  I/ehigh  Valley  carried  to 
the  New  York  market  1,728,099  40-quart  cans  of  milk  and  cream,  and 
1,  318,673  12-quart  cases  of  milk,  making  a  total,  when  reduced  to  units  of 
40-quart  cans  of  2,123,702.  Of  this  total  82,305  40-quart  cans  were  cream 
(p.  885).  The  total  revenue  derived  from  this  traffic  for  the  same  year  was 
$746,321.39  (p.  893). 

The  shipments  over  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  for  the  year  1915 
aggregated  3,087^589  cans  of  milk  and  88,657  cans  of  cream  (Milk  Reporter 
Exhibit  No.  2).  The  gross  revenue  derived  by  this  road  from  all  of  its  milk 
and  cream  traffic  interstate  for  the  year  1915  was  $919,947.83  and  on  its  intra- 
state traffic  was  $195,944.04  (Zippel  Exhibit  No.  1). 

Of  the  entire  milk  and  cream  traffic  transported  to  New  York  Harbor  termi- 
nals by  common  carriers  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  RailoadB 
handle  approximately  38  per  cent  of  which  over  00  per  cent,  originates  in  New 
York  State  and  is  transported  entirely  within  the  State  (p.  653).  The  total 
number  of  40-quart  cans  of  milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk  handled  by  the 
West  Shore  was  884,613  and  the  long  haul  milk  on  the  New  York  Central 
totaled  5,205,720  40-quart  cans  (Milk  Reporter,  Exhibit  No.  1).  The  total 
earnings  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  from  the  traffic  were  in 
1915,  $2,024,144.71  (Kallman  Exhibit  No.  1,  p.  654). 

A  statement  filed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sion, dated  May  11,  1916,  showing  the  volume  of  milk  traffic  shipped  to  the 
New  York  district  for  the  first  seven  days  of  each  month  of  the  year  1915, 
gives  a  total  of  3,734,670  quarts,  the  revenue  on  which  was  $35,726.98.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  would  be  approximately  four  and  one- third  times  this,  or 
$150,000. 

V.  FLUCTUATION  IN  VOLUME  OF  MOVEMENT 

The  milk  traffic  is  not  regular  in  amount,  but  varies  very  much  from  day 
to  day,  depending  upon  the  New  York  demand.  If  the  demand  for  whole 
milk  in  New  York  city  falls  off,  the  milk  in  the  country  is  used  for  making 
cream,  condensed  milk,  butter  or  cheese.  In  the  summer  season  milk  shipping 
stations  may  ship  one  day  150  cans  of  milk  and  the  next  day  10  or  15  cans 
of  cream,  or  possibly  nothing.  The  milk  shipping  station  is  usually  owned  by 
the  New  York  dealer,  and  his  shipments  are  controlled  by  the  demand  in  that 
market.  He  will  manufacture  in  the  country  if  there  is  no  demand  for  whole 
milk.  The  railroads  have  to  provide  equipment  to  handle  the  maximum 
quantity  of  business,  although  it  varies  from  day  to  day  (pp.  1073-75),  The 
result  of  this  fluctuation  in  business  is  the  light  loading  of  cars  (pp.  1077- 
1078).  The  receiver  in  New  York  telephones  or  telegraphs  the  milk  shipping 
station  or  creamery  that  whole  milk  shall  not  be  shipped,  that  it  shall  be  con- 
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densed  or  made  into  cream.  The  railroad  company  does  not  know  until  the 
train  arrives  at  the  station  what  the  shipments  will  be  and  therefore  has  to 
run  cars  to  take  care  of  the  possible  maximum  (p.  1118). 

In  presenting  herewith  the  statement  made  by  the  carriers  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  Committee  includes  it  herein  so  that  the  history  of 
the  methods  of  transportation  may  be  put  on  the  record.  Any 
claims  or  conclusions  unconnected  with  the  movement  of  milk 
trains  are  not  to  be  taken  or  accepted  as  the  conclusion  of  this 
Committee. 

Exhibit  300 

The  Committee  had  the  advantage  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
J.  Dillon,  present  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  of  certain  other  witnesses  who  seem  to 
be  concerned  in  its  work.  The  testimony  given  by  those  gentle- 
men follows: 

John  J.  Dillon^  called  as  a  witness,  testified: 
"  I  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  title  of  my  office  is 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  That 
is  a  State  Department.  The  powers  of  the  office  are  designed  and 
intended  to  be  administered  throughout  the  State.  It  is  not  ex- 
clusively for  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Department  was  created 
in  April,  1914,  but  a  commission  was  not  appointed  until  December 
of  that  year.  The  organization  of  the  department  was  begun  about 
the  first  of  the  year  1915.  It  was  a  new  departure.  The  act  de- 
fined its  purposes. 

Mr.  Ward.— What  was  that? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  To  help  find  a  profitable  market  for  the  products 
of  the  farms  of  the  State,  investigate  the  conditions  of  distribution 
of  farm  food  products  in  all  its  phases,  and  to  effect  and  establish 
an  efficient  and  economic  system  for  the  distribution  of  farm  food 
products  in  the  hope  that  the  saving  and  distribution  would  result 
in  a  better  reward  to  the  farmer  and  a  cheaper  food  to  the  consum- 
ing public. 

I  gather  that  as  having  knowledge  of  the  purposes  and  not  the 
act  itself.    I  was  appointed  tlie  first  commissioner.    The  law  is  a 
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part  of  the  General  Business  Law  of  the  State.  It  is  not  an  Agri- 
cultural Law.  $15,000  was  appropriated  in  1914.  The  act 
provided  a  salary  for  me  of  $6,000  a  year.  There  was  no  hudget 
in  the  appropriation.    Governor  Glynn  was  Governor. 

It  originated  in  this  way.  The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  called  a  special  meeting  to  consider  a  means  for  affecting 
better  distribution  of  farm  food  products.  I  think  it  was  in 
1912.  After  a  two  days'  discussion  of  the  problem,  no  satisfactory 
measure  was  developed  and  as  a  final  resort  the  convention  pro- 
vided for  a  State  standing  committee  on  coK)peration  and  they  ap- 
pointed me  chairman  of  that  committee  with  power  to  organise 
my  own  committee  to  work  out  the  problem.  I  went  to  Europe 
that  sunmier  to  study  the  problems  over  there  and  after  ray  return 
I  worked  on  it  for  about  a  year  with  a  committee  that  I  devised 
of  about  one  hundred  of  the  leading  agricultural  men  throughout 
the  State,  including  representatives  of  the  different  State  institu- 
tions, and  we  developed  this  bill  and  this  plan  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Will  you  give  us  a  sketch  of  where  you  studied  in 
Europe,  of  what  markets  and  where  and  what  you  absorbed  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  In  Brussels,  in  Antwerp,  in  Paris,  in  Leon  and 
in  Berne,  and  I  did  not  go  into  Germany,  but  in  England  and  I 
went  through  some  of  the  Irish  markets 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  long  a  time  were  you  engaged  in  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well  that  was  not  —  I  did  that  work  in  connec- 
tion with  a  vacation  and  I  did  not  keep  —  I  think  may  be  half  of 
my  time  abroad  while  I  was  well;  I  think  I  put  in  probably  about 
five  or  six  weeks  of  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  any  distinguishing  features  of  tlie  economical 
distribution  of  food  products  which  are  not  practiced  by  us  strike 
you  in  that  investigation? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  they  did.  Conditions  over  there  are  quite 
different  from  our  conditions  and  our  problems  here,  so  that  my 
conclusion  was  and  my  report  was  that  we  could  not  hope  to  take 
in  its  entirety  any  of  their  systems  over  there  and  transfer  them 
here  and  expect  them  to  work  out  to  solve  our  problems. 
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Mr.  Ward.— Why  not? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  because  the  conditions  are  quite  different 

Mr.  Ward.— Well,  why? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  For  example,  the  markets  over  there  are  supplied 
quite  largely  from  the  farming  country  surrounding  the  cities  and 
towns,  even  in  as  big  a  place  as  Paris,  the  great  bulk  of  the  produce 
is  brought  in  on  the  wagons  in  the  early  morning  to  the  Hall 
Centrale. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  kind  of  products  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  refer  to  all  vegetables  and  food  products  and  to 
some  of  their  native  poultry  and  meat  products. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  the  fruits  of  Southern  France  will  be  in  sea- 
son in  the  markets  of  Northern  France,  as  here. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  They  get  some  of  those,  but  the  difference  is  this, 
that  with  them  the  great  bulk  of  their  food  products  come  from 
their  own  environment  and  a  smaller  portion  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Butter,  cheese  and  wheat  won't  come  from  their 
own  environments. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  No,  sir,  but  they  come  —  their  products  —  but 
as  I  say,  the  bulk  of  their  products,  particularly  vegetables  anil 
fruits,  come  from  the  nearby  farms. 

Mr.  Ward, —  That  is  the  current  fruits  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  ones  that  in  season  at  that  market? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  they  are  abundantly  supplied ;  those  markets 
are  abimdaiitly  supplied  from  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  may  be,  but  as  far  as  my  observation  went^ 
as  far  as  my  information  goes  now,  the  bulk  of  their  products 
came  from  their  environments  there. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  cannot  be  possible  in  the  city  of  London. 
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Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  the  city  of  London  is  quite  different.  The 
city  of  London  does  get  its  large  products  —  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  London  market  to  my  mind  that  particularly  commends  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Is  there  anything  in  the  Paris  market  that  does  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  very  much  in  the  Paris  market. 
In  the  first  place,  the  assembling  of  the  products  there  for  the 
general  market ;  they  have  one  general  market  there  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city ;  it  is  around  the  Hall  Centrale ;  there  are  some 
22  acres.  I  think  they  are  under  one  market  It  is  owned  by 
the  city  of  Paris  operated  under  the  State  and  city,  controlled  by 
officials ;  it  is  entirely  under  the  hands  of  the  national  officials. 

Mr.  Ward. —  They  have  control  of  it,  but  who  actually  does  the 
bringing  in  of  merchandise  and  the  selling  of  merchandise,  and 
for  whose  account,  individual  traders  or  by  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  It  is  done  by  the  cdty  and  by  the  President  of 
the  Prefect;  that  is  what  they  call  him  there.  The  city  govern- 
ment and  state  government  are  very  closely  interwoven  one  with 
the  other,  and  the  market  there  —  I  have  not  looked  that  up  very 
recently  and  I  cannot  be  sure,  who  does  the  selling,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  district  there.  The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  bring  their 
products  in  very  early  in  the  morning  and  display  them,  many  of 
them  right  out  on  the  streets  and  in  the  yards,  and  they  have  a 
certain  number  of  hours  up  to  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  they 
have  the  use  of  those  streets  for  their  market  Then  the  produce 
that  comes  in  from  a  distance  is  consigned  to  the  market;  it  is 
handled  there  by  the  officials,  city  and  prefect  officials.  They  act 
as  salesmen  and  they  sell  very  much  of  it  at  auction.  There  are 
state  weighers  licensed  by  the  state  and  any  buyer  has  a  right  to 
put  his  food  on  the  scales  and  have  it  weighed,  an  official  weighing 
of  it  We  have  no  such  system  that  I  know  of  here.  We  have  the 
privilege  here  of  having  the  scales  tested,  but  there  the  scale  is 
not  only  tested,  but  one  man  becomes  an  official  weigher.  There 
is  a  fixed  scale  of  prices  for  that  and  the  man  that  requests  the 
service  pays  for  it 
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Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  the  state  appointed  oflScials  to  act  as  com- 
mission men  or  distributors. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  hardly,  I  would  hardly  designate  him  as 
a  commission  man,  but  he  acts  as  a  factor  in  distribution. 

Mr.  Ward. —  For  a  commission  or  percentage? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  did  not  go  into  that  to  know  whether  that  per- 
centage is  paid  into  a  general  fund  and  then  he  is  paid  a  salary 
or  whether  that  just  goes  to  him. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  either  event,  it  would  be  the  sama 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Practically. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  merchandise  must  bear  the  burden  of  the 
state  salesmen  in  the  state  market  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  you  find,  out  about  the  Paris  system 
that  you  think  would  be  unsuited  to  our  conditions  other  than  you 
have  already  described,  anything  further  ?  For  instance,  we  have 
a  tradition  in  this  country  that  private  parties  can  do  such  work 
under  our  system  of  government  more  economically  and  effectively 
than  a  government  can.  That  is,  our  economists  say  that  the 
Paree  departments  which  you  attempt  to  describe  might  be  carried 
on  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the  municipality  carries  it  on  by 
private  enterprise,  the  private  operations  conducted  usually  at 
half  the  expense  of  state  or  city  conduct  of  it  What  is  your 
observation  as  to  that  theory?    Is  there  anything  in  it? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  the  observation  is  this.  That  in  many  of 
the  products  of  France  that  were  displayed  and  sold  in  the  market, 
I  traced  about  twenty  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  that  went  to 
distribution ;  that  is,  about  20  cents  on  the  dollar  was  about  the 
cost  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Can  you  refer  us  to  some  particular  product  where 
that  demonstration  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  made  it  in  France  on  vegetables,  eggs  and 
poultry. 

Mr.  Ward.—  That  was  in  Paris  ? 
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same  thing  in  Leon  in  the  market  there,  and  in  the  Brussells 
market.  The  cost  there  seems  to  run  about  20  cents.  With  us, 
it  costs  about  Co. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  have  heard  that  statement  from  several  dif- 
ferent angles  and  different  sources,  that  same  statement,  that  it 
costs  us  about  65.  Can  you  give  us  a  concrete  example  that  will 
demonstrate  that  for  the  record  of  this  Committee  ?  We  have  not 
been  able  to  demonstrate  it  by  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate 
it  in  that  way  because  we  did  not  reach  the  right  sources. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Of  course,  your  difficulty  is  to  get  at  averages. 
In  some  cases  it  runs  more;  and  in  some  cases,  it  runs  less. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  but  we  ought  to  have  some  specific  instancea. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Here  is  a  specific  instance.  Eggs  were  bought 
last  spring  in  the  Western  states  at  18  cents  to  20  cents  a  dozen; 
they  were  put  in  cold  storage  and  carried  during  the  summer. 
Now  they  went  into  cold  storage  on  an  average  about  22  cents  a 
dozen;  they  could  be  sold  at  a  nominal  profit  wholesale,  candled, 
ready  for  the  retailer  to-day  at  28.  The  wholesale  price  for  them 
is  37,  38 ;  I  don't  know  what  they  are  to-day,  and  the  retail  price 
of  those  eggs  throughout  the  city  varies  from  45  to  60  cents. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  is  that  what  is  meant  when  parties  engaged 
in  this  propaganda  and  who  are  said  to  be  stndying  these  things 
assert  that  65  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  does  not  reach  the 
producer  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  mean  this,  and  the  consumer  pays  $1  for  eggs. 
Xow,  on  the  average,  the  distribution  on  the  average,  the  producer 
would  get  35  cents  out  of  $1,  and  tlie  distributor  would  get  65. 
It  would  cost  65  cents  for  the  distribution.  In  this  particular  case 
that  I  have  cited  it  costs  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  eggs  for  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  we  had  a  concrete  example  of  that  yesterday 
and  I  think  it  appeared  from  that  demonstration  that  only  $408 
out  of  a  total  value  of  $3,000  went  to  pay  the  cost  of  distribution. 
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That  included  interest,  storage,  commissions  and  freight.  Now, 
if  I  was  stating  that  proposition,  as  I  understand  political 
economy,  I  should  have  said  that  it  showed  that  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  went  for  distribution,  tracing  the 
carload  of  eggs  which  we  did  yesterday.  In  other  words^  if  a 
political  economist  were  stating  that  proposition,  he  would  have 
been  required  to  say  that  it  proved  and  demonstrated  on  that  car- 
load of  eggs  that  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  consumer's  dollar  was 
consumed  in  distribution.  Do  you  think  that  statement  of  a 
political  economist  would  be  wrong? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  In  that  particular  case  that  you  developed  yes- 
terday you  did  not  get  to  the  consumer  at  all. 

Mr^  Ward. —  Well,  we  got  to  Mrs.  Smith,  the  boarding  house 
keeper. 

Mr.  Dillon.—  Oh,  excuse  me.  What  was  the  original  cost ;  what 
was  the  final  cost  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Thev  cost  Mrs.  Miller  42  cents  a  dozen  but  thev 
had  gone  into  cold  storage  to  the  Decatur  Produce  Company  of 
Decatur,  Indiana,  at  22  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  but  the  Decatur  Produce  Company  did  not 
produce  them. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  I  take  it,  that  Indiana  fresh  ^gs  at  that 
period  would  cost  18  or  19  cents. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  so  the  producer  got  18  cents  out  of  the  42. 

Mr.  Ward. —  If  the  producer  had  stored  his  eggs  in  Decatur, 
Indiana,  he  would  have  gotten  this  same  market  that  this  consumer 
would  have  paid  him;  it  didn't  make  any  diflFerence  to  the  con- 
sumer whether  he  bought  those  eggs  of  Ellenberger  or  whether 
EUenberger  had  received  them  at  current  market  prices  from  a 
producer  at  Decatur,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Of  course,  you  understand  I  assume  that  the 
cold  storage  facilities  we  have  are  not  available  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Ward. —  There  are  cold  storage  facilities  to-day  in  almost 
every  city  of  ten  thousand  people.    We  have  met  dozens  of  poultry 
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men  who  have  shipped  from  eight  to  eighty  cases  and  put  them 
in  cold  storage.  You  will  find  those  producers'  eggs  in  cold  storage 
at  the  right  season  all  the  way  from  Jacksonville  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  is  true,  you  will  find  it  in  many  locations. 
I  believe  there  is  cold  storage  in  every  town  of  ten  thousand  people 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  what  we  want  to  get  clear  in  our  minds  is 
whether  the  statement  that  we  hear  frequently  made  that  only 
one-third  of  the  consumer's  dollar  gets  to  the  producer  refers  to 
a  situation  where  somebody  has  stored  and  waited  for  a  better 
market. 

Mr.  IMllon. —  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  that  would  be  the  egg  situation. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  have  seen  apples  selling  on  the  farms  of  this 
State  for  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel  and  retailing  in  the  market  here 
at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $20. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  caused  that  and  what  was  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  factors  that  entered 
into  it.  Probably  the  most  important  is  that  there  is  no  very  good 
market  developed  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  New  York  State 
apples.     This  market  is  developed  for  Western  apples, 

Mr.  Ward. —  Who  developed  it? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  speculators  in  apples. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is,  you  think  they  have  educated  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  No,  they  go  into  the  West  and  they  put  up  money 
in  advance  for  apples  in  the  Northwest  under  a  contract  that  those 
apples  must  be  shipped  to  them  for  handling  and  sold  on  a  com- 
mission. In  those  cases  they  have  their  money  invested,  or  rather 
some  money  invested  in  the  apples  and  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  reach  a  good  profit  or  realize  a  good  profit  out  of  the  handling 
of  them  aside  from  the  interest  on  their  money,  and  it  is  for  the 
profit  in  the  handling  of  them  that  they  put  up  this  advance  more 
than  the  interest  on  their  money,  of  course.  Now,  their  money 
invested  in  that  fruit  carries  their  interest  in  that  fruit  and  their 
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interest  is  to  market  that  Western  product  in  this  State  and  in 
this  city  rather  than  the  local  fruits,  the  State  fruits,  and  by 
bringing  that  Western  f  niit  in  here,  they  have  developed  a  market 
and  you  will  find  the  Western  apples  all  over  the  city  in  every 
little  fruit  stand  and  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  find  a  New 
York  State  apple. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Do  we  understand  these  Western  people  have 
helped  the  men  who  put  their  money  in  his  crop  by  pushing  their 
own  apples  by  advertising,  etc.,  and  by  packing  and  grading? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  They  have  done  something  of  that  kind.  They 
are  forced  to  it.  The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  unable  to  send 
a  second  grade  apple  here;  they  couldn't  get  enough  to  pay  the 
expense.  It  costs  about  CO  cents  a  box  for  freight  and  icing  and 
getting  it  down  here,  so  they  could  not  afford  to  send  a  second 
grade,  a  poor  grade,  at  that. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  where  they  are  getting  $10  a  barrel,  wouldn't 
you  think  the  second  gi*ade  ought  to  bring  $7  or  $8  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Don't  make  any  mistake  that  the  gi'ower  in  the 
Is'orthwest  gets  $10  a  barrel.  He  hasn't  any  smoother  sailing 
than  the  Eastern  grower. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Wouldn't  you  think  the  Eastern  man  would  put 
some  of  his  money  into  the  second  grade  apples  and  sell' the  barrels 
say  at  $5  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  speculators  in  apples  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  buy  second  gi'ade.  They  do  buy  some  second  grade  up 
in  this  State.  In  the  better  orchards,  they  buy  the  second 
grades. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  to  one  not  versed  in  the  qualities  of  the 
apple,  we  had  the  general  idea  that  the  Western  apple  had  a  rather 
fancier  dress  on  than  the  simple  gown  that  nature  clothes  them 
with  in  New  York  State.    Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  run  of  the  Western  apples  we  get  here  does 
run  better  than  ours,  because  we  bring  in  not  only  our  best  apples 
but  our  seconds  and  sometimes  thirds  and  fourths,  and  altogether 
the  appearance  is  not  as  good  as  the  one  single  grade  that  come* 
from  the  Northwest ;  it  doesn't  appear  as  well. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  take  it  that  these  ques- 
tions indicate  our  position.  I  am  simply  what  you  might  call 
the  devil's  advocate  for  this  Committee  and  I  take  the  contraiy 
side  of  every  ai^ument  in  order  to  bring  out  the  views  of  the  wit- 
ness. I  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  being  wrong  all  the  time. 
Now,  could  any  system  of  marketing  that  the  State  might  super- 
vise impress  upon  the  New  York  consumer  who  is  carried  away 
by  the  attractive  package  and  grade  and  appearance  and  thereby 
replace  in  this  market  the  Wayne  County  apple  instead  of  the 
Hood  Eiver  apple  ?  That  is,  could  the  State  by  a  mere  market, 
or  the  city,  do  that  thing? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir;  I  feel  it  could. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  Western  apple  is  assembled  by  the  growers 
and  packed  and  crated  not  by  the  owner  himself,  but  by  men 
selected  and  qualified  for  that  purpose  —  the  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. We  do  that  in  Niagara  county  in  a  few  cases,  but  our  plan 
in  devising  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was  to  go  over 
the  whole  State,  put  four  or  five  men  into  the  State  that  were 
qualified  for  the  work  to  organize  producers  into  associations  and 
to  provide  places  through  these  organizations  where  the  farmer 
could  assemble  his  product  and  employ  trained  men  to  pack  and 
crate  the  product  and  ship  it  in  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Wo  undei-stood  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  the  forces  of  institute  instructors  and  experts  who  we  were 
infoiTued  were  engaged  more  or  less  to  the  extent  of  their  appro- 
priation in  that  very  work. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  They  have  done  nothing  of  this  kind  at  all.  They 
have  a  force  that  performs  an  educational  function,  but  they  do 
not  imdertake  to  organize  and  set  up  a  regular  system  for  the 
marketing  of  products. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  find  the  Farm  Bureau  men  organizing  the 
dairymen  and  getting  them  in  a  compact  body. 

Mt.  Dillon. —  I  think  the  head  of  that  department  was  opposed 
to  the  organization  and  I  know  he  has  been  opposed  to  possible 
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organization  in  the  work  of  distribution.    Some  of  the  individAials 
might  have  done  it  outside.     They  were  very  active  and  helpful, 

Mr.  Ward. —  Hasn't  that  got  a  connection  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Department,  the  extension  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Collies? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  think  not ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  these  two.  I  don't  know  about  that  My  idea  is 
that  while  the  State  has  taken  some  steps  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, it  has  not  gone  far  enough ;  by  going  further  in  this  same 
direction,  some  conditions  can  be  remedied.  I  don't  understand 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  ever  attempted  the  work  I  am 
engaged  in  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  co-operative  bureau 
and  that  was  discontinued.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  beginning  to  co- 
operate in  this  work.  The  county  agents  are  developing  a  very 
useful  function.  My  idea  of  the  way  that  should  be  done  would 
be  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  my  department  for  me  to  send 
out  men  not  only  to  instruct  the  farmers  in  the  matter  of  market- 
ing, but  to  turn  in  and  help  them  organize  themselves;  go  right 
in  and  help  them. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Of  course,  the  cost  of  that  must  ultimately  be 
borne  by  the  consumer  and  producer. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes;  yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Ought  it  not  more  fairly  to  be  borne  by  those 
directly  interested  in  the  traffic?  I  might  not  want  any  of  those 
goods  and  yet  I  would  have  to  pay  my  share. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  man,  woman  or  child 
in  this  State  who  is  not  interested  in  the  consumption  of  food. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  here  is  a  particular  kind  of  food.  I  might 
have  an  apple  range  out  in  the  Hood  River  and  live  in  New  York 
City  and  I  might  say,  why  should  I  pay  to  educate  the  man  on 
Lexingt<in  avenue  that  he  ought  to  buy  New  York  State  apples; 
why  shouldn't  I  say  that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  man  selling  New 
York  State  apples  as  his  individual  burden  ?  You  see,  as  I  told 
you  before,  I  am  the  devil's  advocate  here. 
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Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  of  course,  that  is  all  right  from  a  very  cir- 
cumscribed view  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  most  taxpayers'  view  is  circumscribed  by 
their  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  is  a  very  circumscribed  view.  If  we  ap- 
plied that  principle  to  all  of  our  affairs  we  would  get  nowhere  as 
a  community  or  a  State. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  mean,  if  a  man  growing  New  York  State 
apples  wants  to  get  his  apples  into  the  New  York  market  your 
proposition  is  that  the  State  should  do  it  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  individual  is  helpless  in  the  matter;  he  can- 
not do  it  alona  I  will  grant  you  that  it  would  be  very  proper 
and  a  very  good  thing  for  the  individual  apple  growers  of  this 
State  to  go  right  on  and  perfect  this  organization  for  themselves 
and  bear  the  expense  of  it.  They  could  afford  to  do  it,  but  the 
farmer  is  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  his  farm  and  his  mind  has 
been  running  along  production  and  the  State  has  directed  him 
along  that  line  of  production.  It  has  spent  very  large  sums  to 
instruct  and  encourage  the  farmer  on  an  increased  production  and 
during  all  that  time  up  to  the  present  year  he  has  always  produced 
what  he  could  not  sell  at  a  profit.  So  growing  out  of  that  experi- 
ence, we  conclude  that  the  State,  while  its  educational  work  was 
good,  had  not  gone  far  enough.  The  avowed  purpose  was  to  keep 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  by  making  the  farm  profitable  by  pro- 
ducing more  and  they  produced  so  much  that  the  farmer  gets  less 
out  of  a  bumper  crop  than  out  of  a  small  crop.  We  have  an  illus- 
tration of  that  to-day  in  the  potato  crop.  Incident  to  this  we 
might  be  able  to  show  that  oftentimes  the  higger  the  crop,  as  a 
whole,  the  smaller  the  profit  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  that  is  a  law  of  political  economy,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  but  is  answered  by  the  proposition  that  the  benefit 
to  the  State  as  a  whole  overcomes  the  detriment  to  any  individual. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  generalizes  it  We  need  food;  we  must 
have  food  for  the  consumers  of  the  city.  This  is  a  problem  that 
is  of  greater  concern  to  the  people  of  the  city  than  it  is  to  the 
farmer  in  the  country,  because  the  fanner  can  adjust  himself  tc 
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conditions  and  he  can  get  along  without  producing  any  particular 
line  of  goods  unless  he  is  getting  a  profit.  He  has  the  option  to 
drop  it,  but  the  consumer  must  have  food  all  the  time  and  unless 
the  farmer  is  encouraged'  to  produce  large  and  abundant  crops, 
the  price  to  the  consumer  is  bound  to  be  high.  It  is  to  the  ulti- 
mate interest  to  the  State  that  production  be  carried  on  to  its  ut^ 
most  reasonable  limit.  In  this  city  we  are  consuming  between 
eight  hundred  million  and  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  foo^l  stuffs 
partially  consumed  here  and  up  and  down  the  coast.  Of  that,  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  is  grown  on  the  farms  of  this  State.  The 
tendency  is  here  to  discriminate  against  New  York  food  products 
in  favor  of  products  from  a  distance.  Farmers  just  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city  are  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  foreign  mar- 
kets, going  West  and  South  in  the  sale  of  fruit,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  potatoes.  I  wouldn't  hold  that  discrimination  for  any  other 
purpose  than  following  the  line  of  greater  profit  for  the  man  that 
is  handling  it;  he  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  go  into  foreign  pro- 
duction fields  and  get  possession  of  the  goods  for  distribution,  for 
sale,  either  by  solicitation  without  advance,  and  usually  by  making 
advance  payments  and  sometimes  by  buying  for  speculation,  and 
that  brings  those  foreign  products  into  the  market  in  bulk  and 
puts  the  man  here  whose  personal  interest  is  to  handle  them  and 
put  them  on  the  market  to  develop  the  market  for  them. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  now  it  occurred  to  us  in  looking  it  over  that 
the  handling  and  distribution  of  food  supplies  of  all  kinds  here  in 
New  York  City  so  as  to  provide  a  constant  stream  to  the  party  that 
desired  it  was  remarkably  efficiently  organized  to  bring  about  that 
result  That  is,  the  baker  knows  every  day  just  where  he  can  get 
and  secure  a  frozen  e^  product  which  just  meets  his  requirement 
and  which  has  practically  the  stamp  of  the  Health  Department 
on  it  The  hotel  keeper  knows  just  what  man  will  be  at  his  door 
with  a  certain  grade  of  eggs  or  a  certain  brand  of  butter,  not  this 
week  or  next  week,  but  this  morning.  We  find  in  many  cities  of 
the  State  where  you  couldn't  get  a  dozen  of  the  required  brand  of 
eggs  to  save  one's  life.  Or  a  tub  of  a  certain  brand  of  butter  on 
certain  days;  but  here  in  New  York  it  seems  that  you  are  organ- 
ized to  distribute  this  food  every  day  and  every  minute  of  the 
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day,  just  according  to  the  demand,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  it 
was  a  remarkably  eiiicieiit  arrangement,  llow  does  that  appeal  to 
you,  you  have  investigated  it  here.  Is  that  a  correct  idea  or  are 
we  wrong  in  our  conception  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  we  have  a  pretty  steady  supply  of  food  here 
of  one  kind  or  another.  That  comes  because  we  have  here  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  a  very  large  market  We  have  a  great  many 
people  to  feed  here  and  they  are  pretty  good  feeders  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  for  a  good  article  and  the  distribution  system 
is  developed  to  a  fine  art  It  is  developed  so  fine  that  it  is  very 
expensive. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  we  investigated  a  short  time  ago  and  found 
that  a  box  of  mixed  grape  fruit  cost  in  St.  Augustine  25  cents 
more  than  the  wholesale  price  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  very  frequently  happens.  I  can  tell  you 
about  an  instanca  I  was  interested  in  a  farm  with  my  brother 
at  Walden  in  Orange  county  and  he  was  growing  garden  stuff  — 
sweet  com,  beans  x>^as  and  all  that  kind,  quite  near  the  thrifty 
little  town  of  Walden  about  two  miles  away.  I  said,  why  don't 
you  take  this  down  to  Walden  and  sell  it  ?  He  said,  I  cannot  get 
enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for  picking  and  carrying  it  down  there. 
Then  he  told  me,  which  investigation  proved  correct,  this  time  of 
year  this  stuff  is  shipped  into  New  York  and  they  get  over-bur- 
dened more  than  they  can  use;  peddlers  go  there  and  buy  it  and 
ship  it  to  Newbui^h  by  boat  and  run  it  out  to  Walden  12  miles 
in  a  wagon  and  they  buy  it  so  cheap  in  New  York  that  they  can 
pay  for  the  transportation  and  cartage  out  here  and  sell  it  in  Wal- 
den cheaper  than  he  can  afford  to  pick  it  out  of  the  farm  after  it 
is  grown  and  take  it  down  and  sell  it 

Mr.  Ward. —  It  is  said  that  Hood  River  apples  are  quoted  in 
New  York  50  cents  a  box  cheaper  from  the  wholesalers  here  than 
they  are  quoted  at  Hood  River. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  we  have  that  all  over.  I  was  out  on  Long 
Island  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  paid  more  money  for  the  pro- 
duce that  we  got  out  there  right  off  the  farm  than  we  would  have 
]>aid  for  the  same  things  here  in  the  city,  the  same  grades  of  goods. 
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The  farmer  sells  very  little  at  retail.  He  depends  on  his  whole- 
sale market  and  it  isn't  worth  his  while^  he  figures^  to  bother 
with  an  occasional  sale^  so  he  puts  on  the  city's  prices. 

When  there  is  a  surplus  here  in  any  particular  product^  the 
price  is  very  low  to  the  producer,  but  it  seldom  gets  any  lower 
to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  attempt  to  increase  consumption 
when  there  is  a  surplus;  there  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  purpose 
not  to  do  it  I  have  seen  cauliflower,  cabbages,  berries  sell  here 
at  prices  that  wouldn't  pay  the  cost  of  the  freight  and  of  the  pack- 
age on  the  wholesale  market,  and  when  you  go  to  the  retail  mar- 
kets, the  price  to  the  family  is  just  as  high,  almost,  as  when  there 
is  a  scarcity.  I  wouldn't  say  it  holds  out  in  every  case,  but  I  say 
it  is  so  prevalent  that  it  is  a  custom  in  generaL 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  would  like  to  follow  that  out.  Two  years 
ago  we  had  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
no  great  extra  demand  and  wheat  and  flour  and  bread  we  under- 
stood went  down  to  the  consumer  here  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  No,  bread  did  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  take  the  case  of  potatoes.  Last  year  we  had 
a  plentiful  crop.  What  did  potatoes  sell  for  to  consumers  here, 
do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  They  sold  at  about  75  or  80  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Now,  we  have  this  short  crop  in  the  United  States, 
many  millions  of  bushels,  and  the  price  has  doubled  to  the  con- 
sumer, has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.— Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  they  did  in  a  way,  in  that  case  the  con- 
sumer got  the  advantage  of  the  bumper  crop  which  was  produced 
last  year. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  they  got  some  advantage. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And  then,  the  rule  seems  to  work  out  this  way ; 
that  in  temporary  surpluses,  where  the  surplus  is  temporary  only 
over  night,  or  on  one  day,  and  the  surpluses  do  not  continue  long 
enough  to  affect  the  market,  that  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit  from 
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such  temporary  surpluses^  but  where  the  surplus  is  such  as  to  affect 
the  national  price,  your  consumer  does  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Oh,  when  you  get  such  a  situation  as  we  have  in 
potatoes  to-day,  that  is  so,  but  I  had  the  milk  situation  in  mind. 
When  the  milk  is  flush  they  charge  just  the  same  for  it  as  when  it 
is  short  in  the  winter.    The  price  should  change. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  end,  would  it,  if  the  prices  were  adjusted  on  the  same 
average  as  now,  if  you  lowered  them  in  the  summer,  and  raised 
them  in  the  winter  ?  Ultimately,  his  year's  milk  would  cost  him 
the  same,  would  it  not  ?  And  a  great  many  things  of  that  nature 
have  a  stable  price  average  through  the  year.  Hennery  men  make 
such  contracts,  and  farmers  make  them  for  their  butter  to  their 
customers  in  the  town.  They  all  try  to  stabilize  their  prices  if 
they  can.  Why  is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  milk  man  to  stabilize 
his  prices  ?  As  I  told  you,  I  am  the  devil's  own  advocate  and  op- 
l)Ose  every  argument. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  is  all  right,  there  is  a  small  advantage  that 
comes  to  a  producer  from  r^ilating  his  production  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain demand,  but  I  am  not  discussing  an  individual  trade  of  that 
kind,  but  the  general  market.  I  did  say  I  had  milk  in  mind  at 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yesterday  we  had  books  of  an  egg  dealer  in  here, 
who  had  been  in  the  egg  business  since  1912,  and  we  found  on  his 
books  yesterday  many  sales  of  eggs  in  February,  1915,  for  18,  19 
and  20  cents  a  dozen,  here  in  the  city.  There  was  a  tremendous 
slump  in  the  egg  business  at  that  season,  occasioned  by  the  early 
season  Western  fi-esh  eggs  coming  into  the  market,  and  his  books 
showed  rei>eated  sales  of  5  cases,  2  cases,  1  case,  to  storekeepers, 
etc.,  up  along  the  street,  as  low  as  12  cents.  Now,  referring  to 
your  statement  that  the  people  never  get  the  advantage  of  a  sur- 
plus, there  was  apparently  a  surplus  of  eggs  in  1915,  and  it  seems 
that  it  had  the  advantage  of  that  surplus,  in  getting  candled  eggs 
for  12  and  15  cents  a  dozen  at  the  store  counters. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Without  verifying  that  statement,  I  would  not 
want  to  accept  it 
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Mr.  Ward. —  I  wish  you  would  verify  it,  of  course.  We  have 
to  take  their  books  and  they  may  not  be  right.  We  can  get  them 
and  you  can  check  them  up  and  see  how  it  will  bear  out  their  ar- 
gument. As  I  remember,  they  were  charging  40  and  42  cents  a 
dozen  over  the  counters,  Allen  &  Gerber's  books  show  that  the 
storekeepers  were  buying  them  for  from  12  to  20  cents.  Of  course, 
we  have  not  looked  upon  the  storekeeper  as  the  offender.  He  is 
in  the  paper  nowadays,  asserting  that  he  is  right,  and  that  the  rob- 
ber is  the  middle  man ;  but  in  that  case,  judging  from  these  books, 
the  wholesaler  or  middle  man  here  w^as  not  to  blame.  It  cannot 
be  the  jobber  alone  that  stores  the  eggs.  All  Buffalo  cold  storage 
houses  take  Western  eggs  and  then  they  send  men  down  through 
the  State  in  June  and  July  offering  to  sell  any  of  us  1,000  or 
10,000  cases  of  eggs,  and  take  our  note  in  a  ten  per  cent,  payment, 
and  let  everybody  in  on  the  speculation.  That  is  not  confined  to 
New  York  City.  We  have  known  farmers  up  the  State  to  carry 
several  thousand  dozens  of  eggs  through  the  season,  and  then  those 
warehouse  receipts  are  sold  when  they  can  get  a  profit  on  them. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Exactly. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And,  if  the  market  goes  wrong,  you  may  have  to 
sell  that  warehouse  reeeiiit  for  a  cent  or  two  the  dozen  less  than 
you  paid  for  it 

Mr.  Dillon. —  You  would  have  to  take  a  chance. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But,  that  would  show  that  the  consumer,  even  if 
he  paid  40  cents  over  the  counter  to  the  storekeeper,  did  get  some 
benefit  from  that  flush  of  eggs  in  1915. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  of  course,  there  are  limitations  to  the  avarice 
of  the  merchants.  The  fault  in  the  distributing  system  here  in  the 
city  of  New  York  is  riot  so  nmch  due  to  any  one  man  as  it  is  to 
the  whole  system.  It  is  all  wrong,  and  the  next  man  that  goes  into 
the  sale  of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  apples,  and  practically  any  of  those 
products,  he  has  got  to  conform  to  the  rules  "of  the  system  or  go  out 
of  husiness.  The  important  rule  of  the  system  is  f o  make  the  traf- 
fic pay  all  it  will  bear,  to  make  just  as  little  a  return  as  possible 
to  the  producer,  and  charge  the  consumer  all  he  can  get  Some 
men  think  if  you  can  do  those  things  honestly  so  much  the  better, 
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but  I  think  the  custom  has  grown  up  in  this  trade  so  that  a  good 
many  men  doing  it  would  rather  make  the  same  amount  of  money 
through  trickery  than  in  a  legitimate  way.  The  curse  of  the  whole 
cold  storage  ^g  proposition  in  this  town  has  been  from  the  time 
that  the  eggs  were  first  stored  and  held  for  consumption,  that  in- 
stead of  putting  them  on  the  market  and  selling  them  to  the  people 
at  a  reasonable  profit  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  they  hold  them 
as  long  as  they  can  and  then  try  to  sell  them  under  the  disguise  of 
fresh  laid  eggs. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  here  is  a  suggestion  about  putting  storage 
eggs  on  the  market  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Mr.  Ehlenberger, 
who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  yesterday,  testified  that  he  could  not 
very  well  do  that,  because  he  is  under  contract  to  furnish  a  given 
amount  of  e^s  to  hotels  and  restaurants  every  day  in  the  year; 
that  he  could  not  put  his  eggs  on  the  market  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  keep  in  businesa  Then  it  was  disclosed  that 
Ehlenberger  had  a  contract  with  another  jobber  to  furnish  him, 
Ehlenberger,  with  a  certain  number  of  cases  every  day  in  the  year, 
so  it  would  appear  that  these  men  could  not  do  as  you  wish,  and 
throw  open  their  warehouses  and  put  their  eggs  on  the  market  the 
first  of  October.  They  have  to  hold  them  for  the  convenience  of 
their  trade. 

Mr.  IHllon. —  Well,  that  seems  all  right.  That  is  a  good 
function. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Still,  is  not  every  stock  that  is  laid  in,  put  in  for 
the  regular  trade  that  has  been  created,  or  in  the  hopes  of  creat- 
ing one? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  I  think  they  are,  but  I  think  we  could  im- 
prove that  system  by  increasing  the  amount  of  cold  storage  space, 
and  by  encouraging  saving  that  space  for  the  larger  number  of 
small  holders  to  put  them  in  storage  and  hold  them  for  the  trade. 
The  cold  storage  space  has  not  increased  so  far  as  it  should  have. 
There  are  times  when  there  is  lots  of  cold  storage  space,  and  there 
are  times  when  you  cannot  get  a  bit  of  space.  The  only  way  we 
can  get  increased  storage  space  is  by  building  more  storage  plants. 
My  solution  of  this  whole  distributing  problem  is  to  provide  and 
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equip  cold  storage  facilities  at  terminal  markets  where  goods  can 
be  assembled  in  this  town  and  sold  in  the  open. 

Mr.  Ward.— By  the  State? 

Mr.  Dillon.—  By  the  State. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Or  by  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  State  or  city.  I 
would  have  a  preference  for  the  State  doing  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  advantage  could  you  show  to  the  taxpayer 
in  St  Lawrence  county  if  the  State  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  could  show  him  a  ready  market  for  his  hay,  for 
his  milk,  for  his  cheese,  and  I  could  show  him  an  advance  over  any 
price  that  he  has  ever  received  for  it  before,  and  I  could  assure 
him  an  honest  return. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Regardless  of  the  supply  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Eegardless  of  the  supply,  yes.  The  men  who  are 
permitted  to  operate  and  deal  in  the  Paris  wholesale  market  must 
be  men  of  unblemished  record.  Any  man  that  has  been  convicted 
of  any  dishonesty  or  crime  in  connection  with  food  or  anything 
else  would  not  be  permitted  to  operate  in  that  market  at  all.  The 
Prefect  of  Police  has  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  the  duties  of 
licensing  and  the  control  of  men  who  operate,  and  any  man  that 
operates  must  be  approved  by  the  State  and  furnish  a  $100,000 
bond.  This  Paris  law  covers  everybody  who  operates  in  that  mar- 
ket We  have  men  operating  in  this  market  to-day  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime,  and  who  have  paid  fines  as  high  as  $12,000  in 
single  instances.  Other  men  have  been  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  all  tliose  men  are  back  in  the  business  as  they  were  be- 
fore tliey  were  convicted  or  confessed.  The  men  who  swindled  the 
United  States  Government  by  misbranding  a  large  purchase  of  but- 
ter were  suspendetl  from  the  liutter  and  Egg  Exchange,  and  that 
ended  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  selling  butter  to  the  public 
institutions  to-day,  the  same  concerns  under  practically  the  same 
inspection.  The  men  who  were  convicted  of  swindling  the  car- 
riers by  false  claims  of  rebate,  pleaded  guilty  in  the  United  States 
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Court,  and  all  thodc  people  are  still  a  part  of  the  apparatus;  prom- 
inent and  eminent  men  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  should  hate  to  believe  that,  but  you  probably 
know  better  than  I  do.  There  must  be  a  decent  side  of  it,  too, 
that  is,  of  a  different  type  of  man. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  There  are  square,  honest  fellows  in  the  trade,  but 
there  is  a  system  in  the  trade  that  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  stay  in  it  and  stay  honest  An  honest  man  would  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  competition,  and  besides  that  there  is  a  sort  of  inter- 
ested  relationship  between  the  cold  storage  interests,  the  dealers' 
interest,  and  the  banking  interest  that  would  drive  him  out  of  bus- 
iness. The  dealers  that  operate  in  foods  have  connections  with  the 
cold  storage  concerns,  and  they  are  sometimes  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  stockholders  in  the  banks. 

They  are  able  to  borrow  money  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  at 
times,  on  the  cost  of  the  goods,  as  they  put  them  in  cold  storage, 
from  these  connections.  You  take  a  man  who  goes  into  the  busi- 
ness without  those  connections  and  undertakes  to  play  the  market 
on  the  square,  and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  space  in  the  cold 
storage  houses,  and  very  difficult  to  get  a  loan  on  his  goods  from 
the  bank.  So  that  the  man  that  makes  himself  unpopular  through 
any  fantastic  notions  of  honesty  and  equity  in  his  dealings  is  put 
out  of  business  or  made  uncomfortable  in  it.  The  real  price  paid 
for  produce  never  gets  into  the  market  reports.  The  dealers  testi- 
fied under  oath  last  summer  that  no  dealer  could  pay  a  premium 
on  goods  shipped  to  this  market  unless  he  was  in  a  position  to 
control  the  man  that  published  the  prices  current.  That  has  been 
done  in  this  market  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  It  is  not  the  job- 
ber that  fools  the  retailer ;  the  retailer  knows  that  the  storage  egga 
are  not  fresh  when  he  buys  them.  The  people  prefer  our  State 
eggs  and  State  butter,  but  our  butter  is  quoted  less  than  Western 
butter,  and  that  method  of  quoting  has  cost  our  farmers  and  our 
dairy  interests  in  this  State  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  all  done 
through  that  miserable  quotation  sheet  known  as  Umer  U-Barry 
quotation. 

Milk  dealers  in  this  town  have  organized  interests  and  almost 
exclusive  agency  for  the  distribution  of  milk ;  a  system  of  house 
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to  house  delivery  for  what  we  call  the  better  class  of  trade,  and 
that  system  has  been  imposed  not  only  on  the  people  that  are 
abundantly  able  to  pay,  but  on  i)eople  living  adjacent  to  the  same 
territory  that  would  rather  have  it  a  little  cheaper  and  would  be 
glad  to  get  it  for  less,  and  do  not  require  the  same  refinement  oi 
service;  and  we  have  in  this  town,  in  every  corner  of  the  city, 
butcher  shops,  grocers,  delicatessen  stores,  w^ell  equipped  for  han- 
dling of  milk.  They  tell  me  they  would  be  glad  to  distribute  milk 
in  this  city  for  one  cent  a  quart,  to  their  customers.  On  the  first 
of  April  we  can  pay  the  farmers  45  cents  a  hundred  more  than 
he  received  last  year,  and  still  deliver  the  milk  to  those  butcher 
shops^  grocerS)  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  for  distribution  to 
the  family  for  8  cents  a  quart.  I  can  save  the  people  of  this  city 
$50,000  a  day  by  doing  the  milk  business,  or  $18,000,000  a  year. 
It  would  be  better  to  get  private  capital,  but  if  I  cannot  get  private 
capital,  the  State  should  furnish  me  the  money  to  do  it  Of  course, 
I  could  not  do  all  the  milk  business,  but  I  could  do  enough  to  keep 
the  price  down.  I  would  have  the  State  buy  the  present  plants  of 
the  big  companies.  The  milk  companies  here  do  not  comply  with 
the  health  laws.  Ai  monopoly  would  be  much  of  an  improvement 
on  our  present  system,  but  I  can  do  better  if  the  State  will  aid  me 
to  sell  milk  by  State  competition.  The  State  would  then  buy  milk 
and  sell  milk,  and  that  would  regulate  the  price. 

Gbobge  Hildebrand,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 

I  live  at  Milton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.    I  am  Deputy  Commisr 

sioner  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  have  been 

since  February,  1916.    Before  that  I  was  in  the  fruit  business  in 

this  State,  West  Vii^ginia,  and  in  the  West 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  want  to  get  on  the  record  what  your  connec- 
tion with  those  things  have  been.  What  w^ere  you  doing  in  the 
fruit  business? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  I  have  been  operating  and  managing 
growers'  exchanges  and  associations,  co-operative  exchanges.  I 
am  27  years  old. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Nine  years. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Where  did  you  first  become  connected  with  that 
work? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  In  Minnesota.  I  was  bom  and  brought  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  co-operation. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And,  I  suppose,  you  have  been  in  the  State  col- 
leges there  to  study  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  No.  I  got  my  first  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  co-operative  societies  when  I  came  into  New  York.  I 
had  lived  in  the  air  of  co-operation  and  farmers'  exchanges^  and 
the  like  of  that  in  our  State,  and  in  Wisconsin,  -^ith  fruits  and 
vegetables.  There  are  co-operative  associations  there  who  deal  in 
potatoes,  onions  and  cabbages. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  observe  how  they  were  organized  and 
worked  there? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  During  what  period  did  that  observation  cover  in 
years? 

Mr.  Hildebrand.— Well,  1910,  1912. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  your  observation  relate  to;  what  specific 
society  or  societies ;  what  did  they  call  them  ?  How  were  they  or- 
ganized, and  who  managed  them  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  now  understand  me,  that  the  first  co- 
operative society  that  I  was  directly  connected  with  was  the  Hud- 
son River  Fruit  Exchange  at  Milton,  or  at  Ulster  and  Orange 
counties. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  we  are  striving  to  get  at  is  some  informa- 
tion as  to  how  they  worked  out  there,  and  I  take  it  from  your 
statement  that  you  have  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
co-operation. 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  You  are  quite  right 

Mr.  Ward. —  And  you  would  come  in  contact  with  the  matter, 
we  understand,  so  what  did  you  see  and  learn  about  it  that  you 
could  tell  us? 


Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  the  fundamental  principles,  getting 
together. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  know,  but  what  did  you  actually  see  ?  Who 
organized  ?    Where  was  it  ?    What  did  they  handle  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  now,  this  is  in  the  general  way.-  Is 
it  the  names? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes,  and  how  they  were  formed.  What  did  they 
call  them  ?  What  did  they  deal  in  ?  How  did  they  deal  ?  We  do 
not  know,  but  as  you  say  you  have  been  brought  up  in  it,  you  can 
tell  us  so  that  we  can  get  it  on  the  record  how  this  co-operative 
idea  is  actually  worked  out  there. 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  names 
of  such  organizations. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  become  familiar  enough  with  any  of  them 
so  that  you  know  what  work  they  were  really  doing  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Tell  us  about  that  one,  or  one  of  those. 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  that  again  is  a  hard  question.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  of  any  organization  of  such  a  mind.  To  tell 
you  specifically  what  they  have  done  or  accomplished  is  hard. 
That  of  course  I  have  gained  by  experience. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  we  want  that  experience.  What  was  your 
connection  with  co-operative  societies? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  I  started  in  my  home  town  in  Southern 
Minnesota;  bought  and  sold  butter,  ^gs  and  poultry  from  my 
own  account,  as  a  dealer.  I  collected  it  and  sold  it.  I  lived  about 
26  miles  south  and  east  of  Albert  Lea  at  Lowell,  Minnesota.  I 
used  to  go  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  buy  supplies. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then,  you  were  what  we  call  a  middle  man. 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Yes,  sir.  I  used  to  sell  them  to  collectors 
who  shipped  them  East,  and  then  I  shipped  to  Chicago  and  New 
York.  About  all  I  know  about  what  happened  to  that  stuff  at 
New  York  is  what  I  have  heard.     I  did  not  have  any  experience 
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with  the  New  York  end  of  it.  I  used  to  pick  this  stuff  up  from 
the  fanners  and  paid  them  cash  for  it,  and  sold  it  to  the  collec- 
tors. Then  I  quit  that  and  went  to  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin, 
where  I  managed  a  fruit  and  produce  commission  business^  and  I 
was  there  until  I  was  hired  to  oome  East  and  operate  the  newly 
organized  Hudson  Eiver  Fruit  Exchange  at  Milton.  I  helped  the 
farmers  get  oats  wholesale.  I  found  that  we  should  never  make 
a  long  standing  contract  to  deliver  anything  for  many  reasons, 
market  fluctuations  being  the  chief  reason.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  Hudson  River  outfit  particularly.  Of  course,  the  cannery  men 
and  sauerkraut  men  have  got  to  have  a  long  standing  contract,  be- 
cause they  have  to  know  in  advance  how  much  the  product  is  going 
Uy  cost  so  that  they  can  make  sales  contracts. 

The  co-operative  idea  does  not  cure  all  the  natural  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Human  nature  is  still  infirm,  and  it  is  hard  to 
hold  the  fruit  man  to  contracts. 

Fbed  L.  Jelliffe,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

I  live  in  Jersey  City,  and  am  in  the  produce  commission  busi- 
ness at  284  Washington  Street  in  New  York  City.  We  receive 
produce  on  commission  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  We 
get  a  number  of  shipments  from  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  of  New  York  State,  and  from  other  different  shippers  in 
other  States.  I  have  been  in  the  business  since  1884.  We  handle 
all  kinds  of  produce,  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  A  large  part 
of  our  business  is  live  stock.  The  Western  packers  do  not  handle 
the  great  bulk  of  the  New  York  State  produce.  There  are  several 
smaller  slaughter  houses  who  buy,  but  the  Western  packers,  Swift 
&  Co.,  Sulzberger,  Morris  &  Co.,  go  to  the  New  York  terminals 
and  buy  also.  The  local  slaughter  houses  get  the  bulk  of  it  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  the  big  packers  would  take  the  bulk  of  it, 
and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  they  would  not  buy  at  all.  Each 
one  has  an  individual  buyer.  They  do  not  all  pay  the  same  prices. 
The  price  will  vary  between  different  ones  on  the  same  day,  be- 
tween Nelson  Morris,  Swift  and  Sulzberger.  I  have  seen  the 
United  Dressed  Beef  buyer  pay  10  cents  a  hundred  more  than 
Swift's  man  would. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Don't  the  food  trust  sec  to  it  that  that  does  not 
happen  ? 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  That  one  buyer  would  not  pay  more  than  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Ward.— Yes. 

Mr.  Jelliffe.— No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  food  trust  in  this  beef 
business  ? 

Mr.  Jelliffe.— No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Are  you  not  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets? 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  I  handle  their  goods;  but  there  is  no  food  trust 
with  the  market  up  thera 

Mr.  Ward. —  Perhaps  the  trust  is  all  in  the  selling  and  not  in 
the  buying? 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  No,  there  is  no  trust  in  that,  either. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  wonH  help  me  then  to  build  up  our  conten- 
tion.   You  seem  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  No.  I  handle  other  products  besides  beef  prod- 
ucts,— eggs,  butter,  poultry,  apples,  etc.  I  do  not  buy  any  of  this 
stuff,  but  act  entirely  as  an  agent 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  did  you  come  to  make  an  arrangement  to 
act  as  commission  merchant  for  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  ? 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  They  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  handle  their 
goods.  We  have  store  houses.  We  aim  to  dispose  of  goods  as  soon 
as  possible  after  we  get  thera.  We  try  immediately  to  dispose  of 
them  some  way.  Our  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  is  that  we  handle  all  goods  consigned  to  them  at  5 
per  cent,  commission,  the  same  as  we  do  for  everybody  else.  Any- 
thing that  is  consigned  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and  lEarkets 
comes  right  to  us.  We  are  not  jobbers.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  compliance  with  the  branding  law  on  cases  of  eggs.     We  do 
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not  try  to  stamp  "oold  storage"  on  each  egg.    We  handle  the  ^gs 
for  the  Department.    We  have  no  cold  storage. 

Maltby  B.  Jelliffe,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 

I  am  the  son  oi  the  last  witness,  and  in  the  busineas  with  him. 
The  Department  sends  eggs  down  to  us  to  be  sold.  The  tirudanen 
bring  the  stuff  to  our  place.  They  sent  a  hundred  cases  of  stoon^ 
€^gs,  and  we  sold  them,  some  for  35,  some  for  38,  some  for  31, 
some  for  30  cents.  We  remit  the  proceeds  of  those  sales  to  the  De- 
partment of  Foods  and  Markets. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  State  could  maintain  a  market  heare,  in- 
tending to  get  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  produet  sent  to  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  conduct  the  market  far  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer.  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  suceesfifully  done.  A 
State  department  would  not  work  here  to  get  the  lowest  price  for 
the  consumer,  and  the  highest  price  for  the  producer  up  the  State. 
You  cannot  successfully  be  on  both  sides  of  that  proposition.  We 
deduct  from  the  price  of  eggs  we  sell  five  per  cent,  coramissicm  and 
transportation  charges.  Ko  part  of  that  five  per  cent,  commission 
is  refunded  to  the  Bureau.  We  sell  different  kinds  of  things  for 
Hildebrand  and  Dillon;  apples,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  produce. 
We  sell  those  goods  the  same  way  we  sell  our  other  goods.  Men 
come  in  to  us  to  buy.  We  had  a  carload  of  potatoes  in  August  or 
September  that  was  consigned  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  from  Maryland.  I  do  not  remember  the  price,  or  how 
much  we  sold  them  for.  The  Department  just  endorses  the  bill 
of  lading  over  to  us.  !Mr.  Hildebrand  did  it.  We  get  apples 
nearly  every  day.  Yesterday  there  were  several  different  lots. 
The  largest  lot  came  from  Tmmansburg, — 109  barrels,  I  think. 
We  sold  them  to  different  people.  The  buyers  came  around  to 
our  place  looking  for  them.  Mr.  Hildebrand  of  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets  simply  endorsed  the  bill  of  lading  over  to 
us  and  we  got  the  goods  from  Pier  31,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, — 
one  car  of  109  barrels.  The  bill  of  lading  was  not  turned  over  to 
us  until  the  car  was  ready  for  delivery,  so  that  we  did  not  know  in 
advance  from  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  that  such  a 
car  was  on  the  way.  Our  truckmen  got  delivery  from  the  Eail- 
13 
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way  Company  and  brought  them  down  to  our  sales  room.  I  did 
not  take  part  in  the  sales;  one  of  our  salesmen  did  it.  I  have  not 
got  the  price  we  realized,  nor  the  grade.  We  have  already  ren- 
dered a  statement  of  those  sales  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  or  it  will  be  done  this  afternoon.  We  have  the  blanks 
in  our  place  of  business,  furnished  us  by  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  and  after  we  have  sold  the  goods  we  make  out  the 
statement  on  the  blank  as  if  it  was  sold  by  the  Department  Our 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  blank  at  all.  This  carload  of  apples 
came  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Pier,  direct  to  our  store,  and  nobody 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  so  far  as 
I  know,  ever  saw  the  car  of  apples,  or  handled  them.  We  sold 
these  in  exactly  the  same  way  we  sell  any  other  goods  shipped  to 
Tis,  and  charged  the  same  price,  and  we  pay  no  part  of  the  com- 
mission that  we  charge  to  the  State  or  anyone  else. 

I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  statement  on  this  car  which  we  sent 
to  Hildebrand. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  statement  handed  the  Committee 
by  Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Company: 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 

202-204  Franklin  Street, 

New  York  City 

Received  12-7-16  Dept.  Lot  No.  2829  Auctioneer's  Lot  No.  1016 

Account  Sales  of  Car 

Sold  for  Account  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Morrow      P.  0.  Address,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Sale  of  car  L.  V.  5834 
containing  apples  and  cabbage 
itemized  on  other  side 

Gross  Sales 423  50 

Deductions  : 

Express  —  Freight  47  12 

Department  Commission  @ % 

Selling  commission  @ %  21  18  68  30 

Inspection  365  20 

Net  Returns 
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(Other  side  of  statement.) 

6  bbls.  ungraded  Russets,  @  $2.50  $12.50 

17  No.  1  Baldwins 4.00  68.00 

4  No.  2  Spys 3.26  13.00 

5  FoUeywater   3.60  17.50 

1  No.  1  Spys 3.50  3.50 

1  No.  2  FoUeywater 2.50 

2  No.  2  Tallman  Sweets 2.50        5.00 

1  No.  1  Pound  Sweets 3.60 

1  No.  1  Pound  Sweets 2.50 

3  No.  1  Baldwins   4.00      12.00 

1  ungraded  Baldwin   2.50 

1  No.  2  Spys  2.50 

13  ungraded  Greenings  3 .25      42.26 

1  Wagoners   4.00 

3  No.  1  Greenings  ' 4.00      12.00 

2  No.  2  Henry  Sweets 2.50        5.00 

15  No.  2  Baldwins 2.75  41.26 

3  No.  1  Hubbardsons 3 .50  10.60 

6  No.  2  Hubbardsons    2 .  50  12 .  50 

2  No.  2  Henry  Sweets 2.50  5.00 

4  No.  2  Baldwins 2.75  11.00 

1  No.  1  Baldwins 4.00  4.00 

1  No.  1  Hubbardsons 3 .50 

3  No.  2  Hubbardsons 2.50  7.50 

1  No.  2  Hubbardsons  2.50 

6  ungraded  Baldwins  3 .  00  18 .  00 

4  No.  1  Baldwins  4.00  16 .00 

8  baskets  apples  1 .  12%     9 .  00 

38  baskets  cabbage 1 .25 ,    47 .60 

9  barrels  cabbage  3 .  00 '    27 .  00 

423.60 

DlSTKIBUTOB^S     PbOFITS 

The  Committee  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  may 
be  the  profits  accruing  to  distributors  in  general  in  their  business 
of  buying  milk,  transporting  it  to  the  cities,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
consumer's  door.  The  Committee  appreciated  that  a  fair  determi- 
nation of  these  profits  is  of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  the 
dairyman  of  the  State  and  consumers  of  market  milk.  Without 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  these  profits  and  the  attendant 
costs,  difficulties  are  bound  to  arise  which  become  of  serious  im- 
portance. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  handlers  of  market 
milk  had  in  very  recent  years  divided  more  or  less  into  two  classes. 
Until  very  recent  years,  the  milk  business  had  developed  along 
lines  peculiar  to  itself.  The  dealer  who  brought  the  bottle  of  milk 
to  the  door  was  responsible  for  its  condition.  Its  condition  de- 
pended entirely  upon  its  prior  handling.  The  milk  company  in 
the  large  cities  which  had  established  successful  routes,  in  order  to 
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retain  its  customers  in  the  face  of  constantly  increasing  competi- 
tion, was  bound  to  satisfy  the  customer  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk 
delivered.  In  time,  this  led  the  large  dealer  with  valuable  dis- 
tributing routes  to  seek  to  obtain  the  possession  of  the  milk  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  from  the  dairymen,  and  handle  it  and 
beep  it  continuously  in  his  possession  until  it  was  delivered  in 
the  form  of  bottled  milk  to  the  consimier.  Scarcely  any  other  ft>od 
product  is  handled  in  a  similar  way. 

This  evident  necessity  led  to  the  gi-owth  and  development  of 
the  large  milk  distributing  companies  in  the  City  of  New  York 
with  their  stations  dotted  along  all  the  lines  of  railroad  leading 
into  the  City  within  an  area  of  three  or  four  hundred  mile?, 
wherein  milk  might  be  found.     These  plants  were  built  to  comply 
^vith  city  health  requirements,  and  as  the  practice  of  pasteuriza- 
tion developed,  the  milk  company  rendering  service  to  the  con- 
sumer, established  central  pasteurizing  plants  either  in  the  city 
or  suitable  country  districts,  by  moans  of  which  they  sought  to 
onsure  themselves  of  a  coustant  daily  supply  of  the  product  re- 
quired by  their  trade,  which  would  be  sure  to  ])as9  the  inspection 
nilee  of  the  Department  of  Health.    It  suggests  it^^elf  to  this  Com- 
mittee from  the  evidence  received  by  it  that  during  the  years  1914, 
1915  and  101(),  it  became  difficult  for  those  companies  to  secure 
an  adequate  snp})ly  at  all  times  for  their  pnrpo:^os  at  the  prevail- 
ing prices.     They  felt  that  production  could  not  bo  encouraged  by 
an  inerofli^e  in  the  price  paid  to  the  dairyman,  as  has  been  before 
suggested.      An   increased    price   Mould    moan   trouble  with    the 
boards  of   aldeimien   in    l^uffalo   and   Xew   York,   for    instance, 
trouble  for  tliem  in  the  public  press,  and  a  bitter  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer.     Tlierefore,  it  appeared  to  them  that  the 
solution  of  their  difficulties  lay  in  the  extension  of  the  field  where 
they  could  gather  milk  at  the  prevailing    price,    and    a    careful 
searching  out  of  the  nooks  and  comers  which  were  unprovided 
with  convenient  shipping  facilities  by  which  means  they  might 
add  to  their  supply.     This  situation  developed  a  new  factor  in  the 
market  milk  trade,  to  wit;  the  jobber  or  middleman,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested by  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  that  some  of  the 
agencies  created  by  the  State  of  K'ew  York,  encouraged  and  really 
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ereatei  in  the  City  of  Xew  York  a  new  sort  of  middlemaa  in  the 
milk  trade  who  at  once  beeame  a  burden  upon  the  business  and 
proceeded  to  collect  pay  both  from  the  producer  and  ocmsuiBcar. 
In  placea  and  at  times  he  temporarily  increased  the  prices^  to  a 
very  small  extent^  received  by  the  dairymen  in  certain  small  see- 
tions,  but  of  course  bringing  no  permanent  relief  to  the  dairy 
situation.  This  jobber  or  middleman  rendered  no  service  of  any 
kind  to  the  congumer.  He  as&umed  no  responsibilities ;  he  hsd  no 
capital  invested.  As  is  the  middleman's  uniform  prikctice,  hd 
simply  by  rapid  action  availed  himself  of  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  necessities  of  the  consumer  and  distributor.  Mr.  Van 
San,  whose  evidence  is  hereafter  referred  to,  is  a  fair  type  of  this 
sort  of  middleman^  taking  a  profit  wherever  he  found  it  with  little 
responsibility  to  the  actual  interests  either  of  the  producer  or  the 
ooaisamer.  These  middlemen  or  jobbers  in  an  era  of  scarcity  found 
at  once  a  profitable  field  of  activity.  From  time  to  time  the  dift' 
tributors  were  in  great  z>eed  of  small  additional  supplies  of  milk 
for  their  customers.  The  middleman  having  undeir  his  controt 
such  small  supplies  and  trading  upon  the  necessities  of  these 
dealers,  who  rt^dered  service  to  the  consumer  and  had  capital  in- 
vested,  was  able  to  seeure  from  them  for  a  temporary  supply  a 
price  which  the  selling  price  of  the  entire  product,  as  shown  by 
the  auditor^s  report,  would  not  permit. 

It  nmst  be  borae  in  mind  that  these  jobbers  were  unconcerned 
as  to  what  would  happen  the  consiuner  on  any  to-morrow  or  any 
subsequent  month.  He  had  no  dealings  with  the  consumer ;  he  had 
no  good-will  or  trade  name  to  protect ;  he  had  no  capital  invested, 
and  the  simple  situation  was  that  if  there  was  a  dearth  or  shortage 
in  the  supply  in  a  subsequent  month  it  did  not  concern  him  at  all; 
kis  only  problem  being  to  make  a  nimble  profit  on  the  curreait 
amount  under  his  control.  A  mere  statement  of  the  case  indicates 
that  the  growth  and  development  of  middlemen  of  this  sort  in  any 
business  is  undesirable  and  an  evil  from  the  standpoint  of.  the 
produce,  distributOGP  or  the  consumer.  Their  practices  afford  no 
aid  to  any  reasonable  solution  of  the  trade  diiSculties.  They 
simply  amount  to  a  new  group  of  men  declaring  themselves  "in'* 
on  the  traffic,  who  ultimately  became  an  uimecessaTy  burden  to 
the  producer  and  consumer. 
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That  in  the  past  large  profits  have  sometimes  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  distributing  market  milk  is  undeniable.  Also  there  have 
been  large  losses.  Its  history  appears  to  be  similar  to  other  lines 
of  business.  The  Committee  has  exact  figures  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1916,  only. 

The  amount  of  those  profits  for  that  year  are  best  shown  by  the 
exhibits  hereinafter  set  out.  They  need  no  comment  from  this 
Committee.  Every  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  them  is 
capable  of  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what  they  may  indicate  as 
to  the  future  cost  of  dairy  products  to  people  of  this  State  as  well 
as  the  Committee.  We  seem  unquestionably  to  have  reached  a 
period  when  the  dairyman  is  going  to  demand  and  receive  higher 
prices  for  dairy  products.  Such  products,  although  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  seem  to  have  been  produced 
in  the  past  with  great  ease  and  almost  as  freely  as  bounteous 
nature  could  provide  without  being  charged  with  a  large  labor  cost 
But  labor  has  become  an  item  of  great  value.  .  One  is  prohibited 
by  law  practically  from  referring  to  it  as  a  commodity,  but  to-day 
it  is  assured  of  a  market,  and  the  dairyman's  wife  and  family  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  producing  dairy  products  now  begin  to  speak 
of  compensation  and  a  labor  return  for  their  time,  which,  in  years 
gone  by,  we  believe  to  have  been  a  factor  practically  ignored.  If 
labor  cost  accountings  of  the  farm  owner  as  superintendent,  of  the 
farm  wife  as  an  employee,  and  of  the  grown  children  as  industrial 
wage-earners,  are,  for  the  future  to  be  taken  account  of  and  added 
to  the  cost  of  this  product,  it  seems  to  be  at  once  evident  that  mar- 
ket milk,  butter,  and  cheese  at  once  become  clothed  with  elements 
of  value  which  have  not  heretofore  been  considered.  In  that 
event,  the  milk  distributor  at  the  country  station  instead  of  assum- 
ing that  he  had  left  on  hand  from  the  sale  price  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  the  dairyman  which  he  tenders  him  for  his  milk  and 
which  he  obediently  accepts,  must  first  go  to  the  country  station, 
ascertain  the  costs  of  production,  the  required  profit  to  encourage 
and  continue  production  by  those  connected  with  the  industry,  and 
banning  with  that  figure  ascertain  his  own  labor  costs  and  cap- 
ital earnings  and  base  the  price  to  the  consumer  on  those  factors. 
If  these  products  of  the  soil  are  to  be  treated  in  this  fashion,  it 
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strongly  suggests  itself  that  for  the  future  higher  prices  must 
necessarily  prevail  to  the  consumer  for  dairy  products. 

The  evidence  before  us  suggests  that  the  era  of  cheap  production 
of  Western  butter  and  cheese  has  nearly  closed.  On  the  large 
stock  and  grain  farms  of  the  West,  milk  and  consequently  butter 
and  cheese  were  produced  substantially  as  a  by-product,  handled 
and  disposed  of  as  such  without  the  necessity  of  close  attention  to 
the  cost  factors  involved.  From  those  Western  states  have  largely 
come  in  current  years  the  supply  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  produo- 
tion  of  which  has  fallen  comparatively  low  in  this  State  with  the 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  market  milk.  That  the  labor 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  East  must  ultimately  affect  those 
farming  States  seems  clear.  When  that  situation  is  fully  devel- 
oped, butter  and  cheese  prices  will  approach  the  present  prevail- 
ing prices  in  New  York  for  market  milk.  Take  February,  1917, 
for  example,  100  pounds  of  market  milk  testing  4  per  cent,  costs 
$2.35.  This  would  scarcely  make  five  pounds  of  butter,  which 
would  make  the  cost  of  that  product  47  cents  per  pound  at  the 
creamery  before  costs  of  manufacture  were  added.  There  seems 
to  be  little  escape  from  the  conclusion  therefore,  unless  dairymen 
are  ready  to  concede  that  the  price  of  milk  is  to  be  reduced,  that 
a  general  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  all  kinds  of  dairy 
products  lies  in  the  immediate  future.  Any  ultimate  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  these  products  depends,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  largely 
upon  two  possible  steps  aside  from  a  general  lowering  of  the  wage 
scale  or  liie  demand  for  labor. 

First,  a  large  increase  in  production,  which  is  the  only  sure  and 
sufficient  way  to  lower  the  price.  A  farm  run  to  its  full  dairy 
capacity  should  produce  a  larger  amount  at  a  less  cost  than  one 
run  at  four-fifths  its  capacity ;  so  that  by  encouraging  larger  pro- 
duction and  an  abundant  supply  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price. 

Second,  by  eliminating  unnecessary  services  or  wastes  in  the 
distribution.  This  can  only  be  done  by  providing  laws  which  will 
aid  in  every  way  the  economic  distribution  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products.     This  will  necessitate  eliminating  the  necessity 
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for  all  jobbers  and  mmeeessary  intruders  upon  the  traflSc  of  all 
kinds. 

Every  milk  dealer  and  distributing  company  tiunooghoot  the 
State  to  whom  the  Conmiittee  has  applied  has  turned  (TP&r  to  the 
Committee  all  the  records  and  aecounts  of  their  boaiiieaB  indMrat 
hindrance.  The  interests  of  the  State  in  this  question  and  erro- 
neous ideas  existing  and  proclaimed  requii^  thai  the  resalt  of  die 
studies  of  their  books  and  accounts  should  be  given  to  the  public. 
It  became  neeessary  to  place  those  books  and  reeoards  and  tlie  in- 
vestigations to  be  made  therefrom  in  the  hands  of  competeoit  ac- 
countants. The  Committee  sought  for  this  woii  a  eertified  «©• 
count^nt  who  should  be  free  from  prejudice,  competent  to  make 
the  studies  involved,  and  free  from  alliances  or  ocmneeted  with  this 
industry  in  any  way. 

In  order  to  secure  such  result,  the  Committee  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  I>airy  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  Department  is  shown  by  it» 
work  to  be  greatly  interested  in  these  questions.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  W.  II.  Kerr,  Esq.,  aWistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, recommended  to  the  Committee  the  employment  for  this 
work  of  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Ilawkins,  certified  accountant,  of  198 
Broadway,  Xew  York,  who  had  supplied  certain  work  for  the  uea 
of  the  Depai-tment  in  the  way  of  cost  systems.  In  examining  ini^ 
Mr.  Hawkins'  work,  the  Committee  ascertained  that  he  had  had 
experience  both  as  an  office  and  business  manager  and  as  a  public 
practitioner  in  accounting  work;  that  he  had  been  and  was  en- 
gaged in  actuarial  work,  and  in  constructing  and  installing  func- 
tional cost  systems  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Investigations 
and  Statistics  of  New  York  City.  The  Committee  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Haw^kins,  and  the  investigation  and  studies  of  the 
books  of  the  large  milk  distributors  in  New  York  City  was  under- 
taken and  continued  from  early  in  the  month  of  August,  1916, 
practically  until  this  date.  The  results  of  those  studies  are  shown 
in  tlie  accompanying  reports.  The  Committee  can  say  no  more  as 
to  these  reports  except  to  state  that  the  Committee  believes  them 
to  be  entirely  honest,  unprejudiced  and  reliable.  The  lai^r  com- 
panies have  publicly  announced  that  they  welcome  the  checking  of 
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their  books  by  any  other  competent  and  approved  accountants. 
Therefore,  Tve  take  it,  that  these  reports  must  be  accepted  as*  em* 
bodying  the  truth.  Doubtless  many  persons  will  be  surprised  at 
the  narrow  margin  o£  profits  accruing  from  the  distribntion  of 
market  milk,  aa  revealed  by  these  reports. 

As  a  preliminary  and  as  affording  a  basis  of  comparison  to  the 
business  of  distributing  market  milk  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it 
may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  other  citiea  in  the  State 
of  New  York  demanding  and  receiving  large  supplies  of  market 
milk  which  i*  disitributed  by  companies  having  large  capital  in- 
vestment and  doing  a  large  business.  Some  of  these  companies  are 
highly  successful.  Some  are  making  a  strong  bid  for  success  and 
(^erating  for  the  time  at  very  low  margin  of  profits ;  some  have 
been  found  who  are  actually  in  financial  difficulties,  but  in  order 
that  it  may  be  understood  that  the  business  outside  of  New  York 
City  is  not  entireiy  gloonay  in  aspect,  we  present  for  eamparatiTe 
purposes  the  balance  sheet  of  one  company  engaged  in  the  business 
of  distributing,  milk  in  ike  city  of  Bodkester.  This  company  is 
known  as  the  Big  Elm  Dairy  Company  of  Boehester  and  has-  a 
capital  atoek  of  $60,000. 

Jaicxjary  Balance  Sheet 

GrbsB  saleff. $27,794  TO 

DiMMt»  aad  ftUownoes  72»  4M 

$27,068  33 

InventoTy,  Ist  of  month $K,27&  81 

'Pii«ch««es 17,6€7  02 

Total $19,785  8S 

L«88  present  inventory 1,933  00 

BalAnoe. 17,862  83 

ITrmdin^  profit W^H  «• 

ExpeBM: 

Miscellaneous  expense $•'564  52 

Ligiii^,  heat  aod  pofwtr 328r  47 

Blacksmith  shop   177  88 

Bottles  and  caps 2,148  oe 

Ftt^  ftp^  bidding 458  87 

Dairy  supplies 

Bfem  fotpKTmB • 137  75 

Advertisiiig 229  31 

Oflfce  snppHes^ Ill  W 

Hasmtm  repairs 29  55 

Insurance    38  33 

RtpaivB  and  rofriaeements 64  81                       ' 

Telephone  and  telegraph 31  67                       [^ 
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Miaoellaneous  expense 221  96 

Freight   2,676  00 

Donations  6  50 

Interest.  . 

Cartage  102  03 

Horse  shoeing  27  00 

Labor,  dairy  894  78 

Labor,  distribution   2,470  00 

Labor,  foreman 346  02 

Commissions    121  41 

Soliciting   86  67 

Offiee  help 652  92 

Manager's  salary 400  00 

Depreciation  on  bottles 350  00 

General  depreciation  463  07 

Total  expense   8,729  22 

Balance  net  ^ *486  28 

Miscellaneous  income  33  50 

Net  profit $519  78 

Note. — ^There  is  probably  terror  in  the  minutes  as  to  the  figures  of  the  various 
items  of  expense  included  in  the  above  schedule,  but  the  balance  net  for  the 
month  of  over  $500  was  correctly  given. 

The  same  balance  sheet  for  the  month  of  July,  1916,  showed 
net  income  from  operation  $2,680.24. 

Thus,  we  see  in  this  very  prosperous  company  a  net  profit  of 
$500  for  the  month  of  January,  as  compared  with  the  net  profit 
of  $2,680.24  for  the  month  of  July,  1916.  An  average  of  the 
January  profits  with  the  July  profits  for  similar  months  through- 
out the  year  shows  a  very  handsome  profit  by  this  Company  ui)on 
the  capital  stock.  This  is  an  old  established  company  which  has 
undoubtedly  accumulated  a  surplus,  the  amount  of  which  and  the 
resulting  total  invested  capital  is  not  set  down  in  the  stenograph- 
er's minutes,  and  therefore  it  is  not  assumed  to  be  given,  but  net 
earnings  of  nearly  one  per  cent,  in  the  month  of  January  and  of 
over  four  per  cent  in  the  month  of  July  upon  the  capital  stock 
evidently  enable  it  to  pay  to  its  stockholders  abundant  dividends. 
However,  the  financial  statement  of  this  company  cannot  at  all 
be  said  to  be  typical  of  the  great  majority  of  companies  engaged 
in  the  milk  distributing  business  in  up-state  cities.  The  earnings 
upon  the  capital  stock  in  most  of  the  companies  examined  are 
much  more  modest  The  books  examined  of  two  or  more  of  them 
in  large  up-state  cities  showed  great  difficulties  encountered  in 
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building  up  a  substantial  capital  and  reserve  fund  to  maintain 
the  businesfi. 

The  accountant's  report  on  the  Is'ew  York  City's  industries  is 
largely  confined  to  the  following  companies:  The  Borden's  Con- 
densed Milk  Company,  Farm  Products  Division ;  Sheffield  Farms 
Slawson-Decker  Company ;  Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Company ;  Clover 
Farms,  Inc. ;  Mutual  McDermott  Dairy  Corporation.  In  the  first 
four  mentioned,  the  accountant  in  the  time  allowed,  with  his 
assistants,  was  able  to  complete  the  full  audit  of  the  books.  They 
were  selected  by  the  accountant,  not  at  all  with  the  idea  of  giving 
to  the  public  the  records  of  certain  companies  and  not  all  of 
them,  but  with  the  purpose  of  getting  four  type  companies  whose 
records  would  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  cost  distribu- 
tion and  net  profits.  This  question  is  of  sufficient  importance  so 
that  these  records  should  unhesitatingly  be  disclosed  in  this  report 
to  the  end  that  a  complete  tmderstanding  of  the  problems  involved 
may  be  afforded  to  all  those  inteonested  in  the  matter,  and  to  the 
public.  We  preface  the  accountant's  report  on  the  analysis  of  the 
Borden  Company's  books  by  a  statement  made  in  connection  there- 
\nih  by  the  Borden  Company  to  the  Conmiittee  under  date  of 
November  25,  1916 : 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
ExBCXJTivE  Offices 
lOS  Hudson  Street 

New  Yobk  Crrr,  yoveniber  26,  1916. 

Hon,  Chablks  W.  Wicks,  (JhairfMM,  Joint  Legi$lative  Committee  on  Dairy 
Produet9,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  Torh  City: 

Sir. — ^We  realize  how  desirous  your  Committee  is  to  have  the  real  facts  of 
the  milk  business  and  how  unfortunate  it  would  be  for  both  yourselves  and 
ourselves,  as  well  as  the  industry  in  general,  should  any  of  your  final  conclu- 
Bions  be  based  on  other  than  the  real  facts. 

Except  for  your  general  study  of  the  situation  and  testimony  given,  you  are, 
we  presume,  largely  dependent  upon  the  report  of  th«  State's  accountant,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Hawkins,  for  guiding  information.  His  report  in  so  far  as  it  affects  us 
is,  of  course,  based  very  largely  on  a  study  of  the  books  and  records  of  this 
Company.  It  is  hardly  nec^esary  to  say  that  the  text  of  the  report  is  un- 
known to  us. 

At  the  risk  of  acquainting  you  with  facts  that  you  have  probably  already 
learned  from  Mr.  Hawkins,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  comparative 
costs  of  Grade  "A"  and  Grade  "B"  as  shown  by  our  records. 
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In  fio  far  bb  a  reading  of  our  cost  aheets  goes  it  mig^t  appear  that  there  is 
practically  no  difference  in  cost  of  Grade  "A"  and  Grade  "B"  milk. 

There  hafi  been  no  special  reason  why  this  product  should  be  shown  sep- 
arately. 

The  product  itself  »  young  and  the  volume  of  sales  has  been  eoniparatavely 


Mueh  detail  would  be  involved  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  distribution  of 
expense  so  that  the  direct  cost  of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  its  distribution 
could  be  obtained. 

ConsidorablLe  expense  would  be  incurred  in  estaUislmig  a  separate  account- 
ing lor  Grade  ^A''  product. 

There  are  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  Grade  "A"  which  as  a  matter  of 
course  make  it  a  more  expensive  product  than  other  fluid  milk,  certified  ex- 
oefpted,  and  this  fact  is  apparent  without  the  necessity  of  a  separate  ao- 
oountang. 

The  arrangement  of  our  accounts  is  not  made  because  there  is  any  fixed  pro- 
cedure or  general  law  to  be  followed,  but  solely  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  manage  and  guide  the  business^  and  the  fact  that  all  possible  combinations 
of  results  are  not  portrayed  in  the  accounts  eannot  be  considered  an  impro- 
priety. 

As  proof  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  costs  of  the  two  prod- 
ucts we  call  your  attention  to  the  following  expense  items  which  are  directly 
dliargeable  to  Grade  ''A."    All  of  these  are  tangible  diiferences,  viz: 

Prankuns  paid  for  raw  milk  qualifying  for  Grade  "A"  Milk 

uses,  applied  to  Grade  "A"  sales 01333  per  qt. 

Bxchisively  Grade   "A"   Covers,    Seals   and    "Extra   Labor   in 

Sealing   00235  per  qt. 

Average  Grade  "A"  greater  freight 00127  per  qt. 

Total    01695 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  various  items  of  expense  which,  while 
we  know  they  exist  and  are  caused  by  the  Grade  "A"  product,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  express  the  additional  cost  in  figures.    We  enumerate: 

1.  The  Department  of  Health  does  not  permit  a  country  plant  to  re- 
reoeif«  Craile  "A^  xnilk  and  Gnde  ''B"  milk  at  the  smk  time,  thereby 
Adding  considerable  to  the  cost  of  handling. 

2.  The  Department  of  Health  does  not  permit  Grade  ''A"  milk  and 
Grade  'V  milk  to  be  kept  in. the  same  room  at  the  aamA^iime,  thereby 
causing  extra  expense  in  handling. 

3.  The  Department  of  Health  does  not  permit  the  Csmpany  to  use  the 
«cme  equipment  for  Grsde  ''A"  milk  and  Ocade  "B"  milk,  thereiore,  to 
iiTffir"  the  addiiionfld  equipment  to  handle  Grade  *'A"  milk  has  greatly 
added  to  our  investment. 

AMgoMMeat  msiiy  be  made  that  if  aU  of  these  charges  had  gone  against  Grade 
"A"  that  «ther  products  would  have  been  correspondingly  relieved.  This  is 
quite  true.  It  would  not  have  changed  the  average  profit  per  quart,  however, 
auuae  all  ef  these  charges  were  included  in  arriving  at  the  results  though 
jq^read  over  the  various  products  of  the  Farm  Products  Division. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  why  we  purchased  milk  qualifying  for  the 
Grade  "A"  product  so  largely  in-  excess  of  Grade  "A"  sales  requirements.    By 
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SO  doing  we  follo\\'e(l  our  policy  of  encouraging  liigli  standards  of  production. 

To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  discouraging  to  the  producer,  who, 
without  previous  notice  to  the  contrary,  took  on  the  expense  incident  to  the 
production  of  raw  milk  qualifying  for  the  Grade  '*A"  product,  believing  that 
the  market  existed  for  his  quality  product. 

Further,  the  production  of  premium  milk  has  been  bo  generally  taken  up  by 
producers  that  it  has  far  outstripped  Grade  "A"  sales  requirement,  and  much 
of  it  goes  to  improve  the  Grade  "B"  average.  In  fact,  milk  qualifying  for 
Grade  "A"  uses  is  such  a  large  portion  of  tlie  production  that  its  elimination 
would  not  only  discourage  quality  production,  but  would  bring  about  a  serious 
shortage  and  cause  the  closing  of  some  plants  altogether. 

By  following  the  policy  that  we  did  in  this  matter,  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer benefitted.    We  were  the  only  losers. 

If  the  sending  of  this  letter  has  had  the  effect  of  clarifying  this  matter, 
thereby  avoiding  misunderstanding,  we  know  that  because  of  your  adopted 
slandards  its  receipt  will  be  welcomed. 

Touts  very  truly, 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO., 
Fabm  Pbodttcts  Division, 
(Signed)     H.  N.  Hallock, 

Vice-PreBidemt 
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SPECIAL  REPOKT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AND  FORM- 
ING A  PART  OF  REPORT  ON  COSTS  OF  BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  COMP^iNY. 

November  25,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen. — ^The  BordinL  Coiadeiised  Milk  Company  is  a  oor* 
poFaitieii  witii  issiied  azid  ontstandiii^  capital  9todc  of  $^,810,200^ 
of  wjiiek  $7^500,000  is  prefeicTed  and  $21,810^0  ia  G<HKBi0n 
stocli.  Tlie  eompany  condiiots  a  goaeral  basineoft  in  the  piuchMr 
ol  ittkr  milk^  and  the  manufaetaring  and  distribirting  of  same 
through  its  various  dQyartments  in  the  form  of  presented  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  malted  milk,  dry  milk,  and  what  are  known  as 
route  products,  diatributed  by  the  Farm  Products  Division,  which 
division,  particularly,  is  the  basis  of  this  report.  In  general,  the 
Farm  Products  Division  does  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the?  buiiness 
of  the  entire  company  on  a  gross  sale  basis,  while  the  profits  of  this 
divisif^n  are  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  profits  of  the 
company. 

Tfa»ovganizatio(D  operates'  a  complete  coat  system  for  every  de- 
partment. The  distribution  of  expenses  over  various  costs  are 
miida  on  a  true  functional  cost  basis,  so  that  the  cost  of  each  func- 
tion entering  into  the  cost  of  each  product  at  each  f  actoiry  or  bnaich 
is  determined.  In  contrast  to  a  company  operating  witkout  a 
system  of  this  kind,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  none  of  their  records 
wonM  it  be  fotmd  possible  to  analyze  specific  dasses  of  eoBpenses 
incurred  for  each  department  of  their  organization.  On  tiae  con- 
trary, any  one  clasa  of  expense  might  be  distributed  to  OMaor  many 
of  tie  various  functions  that  are  performed  in  the  production  or 
distribntion  of  any  product  at  any  or  all  factories  or  bwaiches, 
withoTrt  ivgard  to  the  total  of  that  one  expense,  for  any  one  or  all 
factories  or  branches.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  that 
a  comparison  on  an  expense  elassification  basis  of  tbv  operations 
of  this  company  with  other  companies,  reports  of  which  you  have 
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or  will  receive,  is  impossible  without  a  complete  re-analysis  of  all 
expenses  on  a  different  basis  than  is  here  used.  However,  the 
major  functions  of  the  company  are  herein  subdivided  as  in  other 
companies,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  unit  profit  on  a 
quart  of  milk  purchased,  is  approximately  the  same. 

The  voluminous  detail  contained  in  a  large  organization  such 
as  this,  prohibits  a  detailed  checking  of  the  correctness  of  all  items 
entering  into  costs.  In  this  case,  however,  innumerable  tests  were 
made  of  vouchers  and  the  proper  distribution  of  general  selling 
and  administrative  expenses,  and  where  possible,  opening  and 
closing  inventories  were  examined.  In  connection  with  the  vouch- 
ers examined,  very  few,  if  any,  call  for  more  than  passing  men- 
tion, and  in  connection  with  these,  permit  me  to  note  as  follows : 

Invoice  No.  308191   for  $86.00  in  favor  of  the  Farm  Producte  Division, 
consists  of  a  $50  subscription  to  Broad  Street  Hospital,  and  a  $25  member- 
ship fee  in  the  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association. 
Invoices  as  follows: 

To  the  North  Public  Health  Bureau  for  examination  and  laboratory 
testa: 

Invoice   276067    $6S5  00 

Invoice  282186  1,500  00 

(The  above  invoice  of  $1,500  is  a  bill  for  an  account  with- 
out details.) 
Invoice   296390    690  00 

Invoice  No.  252490.  Memorandum  order  to  pay  W.  B.  Richards,  $100.00 
in  connection  with  opposing  legislation  antagonistic  to  efficiency  in 
American  industry. 

Treasurer's  vouchers: 

Check  to  the  order  of  Empire  State  Dairy  Company,  $350.00  to  pay  for 
pro-rata  share  of  expenses  involved  in  securing  an  exemption  from 
Industrial  Commission  under  the  so-called  "  one-day-of-rest-in-seven 
law". 

Check  to  the  order  of  Thomas  M.  Rowlette,  Mechanics'  Metal  National 
Bank,  June  12,  1916,  for  $6,688.62,  in  payment  of  services  and  expenses 
in  conducting  various  actions  of  which  the  case  of  Alexander  vs.  Borden 
is  one,  and  the  expenses  of  this  case,  amounting  to  $95.60  were  spent 
as  follows: 

Subpoena  for  Officer  Close $3  00 

Subpoena  for  Officer  McGrath 3  00 

Subpoena  for  Officer  Fitzgerald 3  00 

Subpoena  for  Officer  Eumeifit ^  00 

Luncheon,  four  policemen  4  00 

Paid  Officer  McOrath 26  00 

Paid  Officer  Kumeist 20  00 

Paid  Officer  Close  10  00 

Sundries. 24  60 

Total $9j  60 
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Check  to  the  order  of  Masten  and  Nichols,  Attorneys  to  the  Ck>mpan7, 
for  $3,(K)0.00  in  connection  with  the  engagaement  by  Mr.  Beyerly  R. 
Robinson  of  the  above  firm,  of  Mr.  Speer  in  reference  to  renewing  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  6peer,  the  services  of  Mr.  Speer  being  in  connwtion 
with  legislative  matters. 

Voucher  No.  121043  in  favor  of  G.  P.  Washburn  (an  employee  of  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company)  shows  expenditure  of  $1.60  for  lunch- 
eon with  Mr.  Lee  of  Board  of  Hctfdth. 

Voucher  No.  124945  in  favor  of  G.  L.  Hotchkin  ehoiws  expenditure  of 
$14.10  for  driving  Health  Inspector  among  ''our''  dairies  84  miles  at 
15  cents  a  mile  ($12.60)  and  two  meals  and  lodging  at  Bridgeport 
($1.50)  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Grade  "A"  dairies. 

If  there  is  any  information  that  the  Committee  wishes  in  con- 
nection with  this  examination  and  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  working  papers  used  in  making  same,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
make  additional  reports  on  any  subject  in  which  the  Committee 
may  be  further  interested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hebbebt  B.  Hawkins, 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
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OPERATING,     MANUFACTURING     AND     DELIVERY 
COSTS  OF  MILK 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen, — ^Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  have  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  108  Hudson  street,  New  York  city,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  operating,  manufacturing  and  distributing  costs  of  fluid 
milk  by  the  Farm  Products  Division  of  company  for  the  period 
of  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  and  I  am  attaching  hereto 
remarks  in  connection  with  various  exhibits  and  schedules  sup- 
porting the  same.  I  am  also  handing  you  herewith,  under  separate 
cover,  a  general  report  of  this  examination  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered and  is  a  part  of  all  papers  attached  hereto. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  officials  of  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
for  their  complete  willingness  in  extending  to  me  every  possible 
facility  in  conducting  this  examination. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbeet  B.  Hawkins, 
Certified  Public  Accountant 

Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2  and  Statement  "A"  of  Exhibit  No.  1 

Attached  hereto  is  a  reconstructed  statement  of  the  unit  profit 
on  the  total  quantity  of  milk  purchased  and  sold  by  the  Farm 
Products  Division  through  their  Eastern  branches,  either  as  fluid 
milk,  cream,  butter  or  other  products.  This  statement  is  recon- 
structed on  the  basis  that  $66,426.12  was  an  overcharge  for  quart 
bottles  charged  to  cost  of  the  operations  of  the  Eastern  branch  of 
the  Farm  Products  Division  as  per  Statement  "  A  "  supporting 
this  exhibit. 

Exhibit  No.  2  is  the  statement  of  unit  profits  published  by  this 
company  and  herein  supported  by  quantity  fibres,  all  of  which 
is  as  per  their  books.    In  making  tests  of  the  correctness  of  costs, 
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it  was  learned,  in  connection  with  the  overcharge  for  quart  bottles, 
that  from  July  1,  1911,  to  June  1,  1915,  no  complete  satis- 
factory control  of  bottles  used  and  broken  was  obtainable. 
The  records  showed  that  on  that  date,  and  monthly  there- 
after, inventories  were  obtained  of  bottles  on  hand.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  July  1,  1915  —  oiBe  month 
subsequent  to  the  period  above  mentioned — the  booka  re- 
oorded  on  hand  3,988,091  quart  bottles,  whereas  the  inventory 
taken  showed  but  2,242,998  quart  bottles  or  a  net  shortage  of 
1,7 45 ,.093  bottles.  Instead  of  adjusting  the  books  to  show  the 
actual  quantity  of  bottles  on  hand  by  chai^ging  the  loss  to  auxplus, 
the  monthly  depreciation  an  quart  bottles  was  increased  to  a  rate 
that,  on  June  30,  1916,  this  shortage,  amounting  to  1,745,093,  of 
previous  years,  had  not  only  been  charged  to  the  cost  of  operating 
for  the  fiscal  year  1915  - 1916  but  in  addition,  529,852  quart 
bottles  over  and  above  the  number  of  bottles  shown  to  have  been 
biDken,  as  per  the  inventory  on  the  books,  were  charged  to  opefat- 
ingeofits.  Thisstatenient  is  shown  for  the  Eastern  branches  only.  It 
will  be  noted  by  referring  to  Statement  "  A  "  of  Exhibit  No.  1  that 
the  western  branches  will  also  show  quart  bottles  to  the  value  of 
$9,000  to  have  been  overcharged  to  operating  costs  for  this  period. 

It  will  be  noted  by  comparing  the  reconstructed  statement  of 
costs  in  Exhibit  No.  1  with  the  original  statement  in  Exhibit  No.  2, 
that  the  factory  expenses  are  reduced  by  the  value  of  the  bottles, 
which  in  turn  reduced  the  imit  cost  of  factory  expenses  .000304  per 
quart  or  increased  the  profit  from  .002011  to  .002^15.  It  must  be 
assomed  that  the  increased  depreciation  charge  for  botdea  was  do- 
lOTnained,  having  in  mind  that  insufficient  chai^ee  were  made  pre- 
vious year»,  but  the  stand  as  taken  here,  withofut  qnalificatien  that 
to  hold  on  the  books  losses  of  prior  periods  and  chairge  same  into 
«oslft  of  a  single  subsequent  period,  is  incorrect. 

It  must  further  be  noted  that  a  correct  inventory  of  bottles  is 
next  to  imposaable  to  determine,  btit  it  must  be  assumed  also  tbftt 
at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  this  fiscal  period  the  some  ; 
were  used  in  detennining  thoftc  figures. 
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Exhibits  Nos.  3  Aim  3-A 

Tlie  Btatement  attached  hereto  ehowing  a  summary  of  produo- 
tlou  coBtB  at  Eaetean  and  Western  route  faetories  'for  the  fiseal 
year  19  IS  -  1916,  is  interesting  for  comparative  purposes  in  eoa- 
naction  with  the  stat^nent  of  costs  shown  in  Exhibits  J^os.  5  and  6 
(two  of  the  special  pasteurizing  plants  of  this  company).  It  will 
be  noted  in  examining  the  costs  of  fluid  pasteiiriKed  milk  that  no 
distinction  is  made  between  pastcoirized  Grade  ^^  A ''  and  Grade 
''  B  "  milk.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  unit  costs  for  producing 
a  quart  bottle  of  fluid  milk  at  country  stations  is  considerably  less 
thiin  the  cost  of  producing  this  same  article  at  either  of  the  largo 
l>asteurizing  plants.  It  must  be  taken  into  c(m»ideration,  however, 
that  the  two  past^irizing  plants  shown  herewith  show  a  larger  unit 
cost  than  the  average  unit  cost  of  pasteurized  Grade  ''A"  and  Grade 
"  B"  milk  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  8,  which  includes  a  summary  cost 
of  all  Grade  "A"  and  Grade ''  R  "  milk  sold.  The  incorrectness  of 
the  distributicm  of  these  costs  in  connection  with  quart  bottles  of 
}>fM9touriised  milk  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  charge  is  made  to 
the  Grade  "  A  "  milk  for  the  increased  cost  of  handling  nor  foar  the 
additional  cost  of  the  special  cap  which  is  used  on  a  Grade  "  A  " 
bottle.  It  will  also  be  noted  further  on,  that  no  distinction  is 
made  in  distributing  costs  for  milk  sold  as  wholesale  or  retail,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  charges  to  branch 
stations  where  a  wholesale  business  is  priucipally  doiK3,  are  miids 
at  tlie  same  rate  as  charges  where  a  retail  business  is  principally 
done,  so  that  stations  conducting  a  wholesale  business  invariably 
s}k>w  a  large  loss,  all  of  which  can  l)e  verified  by  additional  ex- 
hibits and  schedules,  if  they  are  i^equired.  It  will  be  noted  in 
this  (Exhibit  Ifo,  3)  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  detail 
gone  into  to  determine  costs,  and  if,  in  some  cases,  the  results  are 
not  justified  by  the  actiml  conditions,  it  must  be  said  that  great 
credit  is  due  this  com])any  for  beng  probably  a  pioneer  as  far  a« 
the  writer  knows  in  constructing  cost  accounts  for  milk  companies 
on  a  scale  such  as  is  done  herein. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  plant  production  varies  con- 
siderably at  the  different  times  of  the  year,  all  of  which  is  set  forth 
herein,  and  it  will  also  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
West  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the  East, 
all  periods  of  the  year  considered. 
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Exhibit  No.  4 

This  exhibit  is  a  summary  of  the  costs  shown  in  the  ten  sched- 
ules supporting  this  statement.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  summary 
cost  of  production  in  Exhibit  No.  3  that  these  ten  factories  repre- 
sent a  fair  average  cost  at  country  stations  of  producing  milk  and 
cream  as  shown  on  the  finished  stock  record  Exhibit  No.  3  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  variances  in  the  individual 
factories  set  up  herein.  In  making  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
costs,  pay-roll  vouchers  were  examined  for  certain  months  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  several  of  these  factories  of  route  sales  over- 
head was  determined  and  in  every  case  so  examined  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  take  exception  to  the  correctness  of  same,  with  the  exception, 
as  stated  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  depreciation  of  bottles. 
The  costs  of  the  various  functions  shown  in  this  exhibit,  and  the 
schedules  supporting  same  are  distributed,  first  to  each  factory,  all 
direct  charges,  and  second,  the  overhead  charges  are  made  to  each 
factory  in  the  proportion  that  the  pounds  of  milk  used  in  a  factory 
bears  to  the  total  pounds  of  milk  used  in  all  factories  each  month. 
Third,  these  charges  (1)  and  (2)  are  again  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  pounds  milk  used  in  each  product  and  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
plied labor  charges  of  each  function  in  producing  each  product. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  aforesaid,  the  great  variance  in  the 
unit  cost  of  milk  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  permit  me 
to  say  that  if  a  summary  is  made  of  the  various  reports  which  I 
will  have  submitted  to  you  in  connection  with  the  examination  of 
milk  companies  for  this  Committee,  particular  note  will  be  made 
in  reference  to  the  fairness  of  a  high  or  a  low  charge  for  milk  to 
the  consumer  in  proportion  to  the  flush  of  the  season.  I  would 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  net  high  or  low  unit  cost  between 
each  of  these  factories,  the  same  representing  principally  a  greater 
or  lower  efficiency  in  operation,  or  an  average  lower  or  higher 
grade  of  milk  purchased. 

Exhibits  Nos.  5  and  6 

The  costs  in  connection  with  operating  the  large  pasteurizing 

plants  of  this  company  are  interesting  to  the  end  that  there  is 

apparently  a  greater  increased  cost  in  their  operation  than  seems 

to  be  at  country  pasteurizing  stations.     This  is  due,  somewhat  to 
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the  fact  that  the  milk  on  leaving  the  country  station  for  the  city 
pasteurizing  plant  carries  with  it  a  burden  of  labor  in  handling 
at  the  country  station.  The  question  naturally  arises  at  this  point 
whether  the  larger  city  pasteurizing  plants  are  as  economical  as 
the  country  plants  and  it  is  recommended  herewith  that  the  Com- 
mittee  examine  witnesses  so  that  the  broadest  and  fullest  informor 
tion  may  be  obtainahh  on  this  pobd.  There  is  no  end  of  the  com- 
parative information  that  is  obtainable  from  the  statements  sub- 
mitted herewith,  and  as  stated  heretofore,  if  there  is  any  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  that  this  Committee 
would  like  to  have,  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  other  statements  sup- 
porting same. 

Exhibit  K^o.  7 

This  statement  is  an  analysis  of  the  sales  of  various  products 
of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Farm  Products  Division,  and  in- 
cludes two  recent  extensions  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  losses  incurred  at  the  aforesaid  mentioned  stations 
have  not  been  transferred  to  the  profit  and  loss  statement  (Exhibit 
No.  16)  but  have  been  charged  to  a  reserve  for  losses  on  route 
extensions.  Neither  does  this  statement  include  an  adjustment  to 
the  credit  of  the  Farm  Products  Division,  Eastern  Branches,  of 
$13,721.87  as  recommended  by  the  executive  committee  of  this 
company  before  closing  the  books  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  net 
per  cent,  of  profit  of  3.75  per  cent,  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
net  per  cent,  of  profit  shown  on  Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2,  due  princi- 
pally to  the  fact,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  qualifications,  that 
losses  on  factory  sales  are  not  included  herewith.  The  percentage 
of  delivery  costs  to  total  expenses  of  22.42  per  cent,  is  further 
analyzed  as  between  general  expenses,  stable  and  selling  expenses, 
etc.,  herein.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  this  state- 
ment that  in  the  distribution  of  costs  there  is  a  loss  on  cream  be- 
tween 2  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent  and  a  disproportionate  gain  on 
pasteurized  Grade  "  A  "  milk  of  9  per  cent,  due  to  improper  dis- 
tribution of  costs  as  stated  aforesaid  in  connection  with  producing 
'  this  product. 
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Exhibit  Xo.  8  and  Schedules-  1  to  6  Inclusive 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  proportionate  distrilmtian  of  eccpenfleB 
is  distributed  to  each  product  sold  by  this  company  in  oonstructing 
its  cost  accounts,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  show  the  actual  profits  on  various  kinds  of  fluid  milk  disitriboted^ 
and  also  the  unit  profit  on  all  fluid  milk  distributed.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  detailed  analysis  in  oonnecton  with  the  cost  of  prod* 
net  and  general  expenses  shows  on  a  quart  of  milk,  actually  deliv* 
•red  to  the  consumer,  a  pi'ofit  of  .003217  or  a  percentage  of  profit 
en  sales  of  3.5  per  cent.  This  is  of  course,  as  aforesaid,  on  the 
actual  quart  of  milk  sold,  and  a  proportionate  distribution  of  eic- 
penses  to  each  product  on  a  point  basis.  The  supporting  schedules 
herewith  show  that  at  stations  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, or  where  perhaps  there  is  a  larger  territory  to  cover,  or 
where,  perhaps,  there  is  keener  competition  in  the  territory,  there 
is  a  proportionate  loss  on  the  sales.  It  also  shows  that  at  stations 
where  there  is  a  large  volume  of  business,  there  is  a  profit  in  some 
cases  of  over  a  half  cent  a  quart  on  every  quart  of  milk  sold.  It 
must  be  stated  that  a  profit  of  over  a  half  oent  is,  however,  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  in  cases  where  this  is  showii> 
the  reasons  are  very  apparent.  On  the  contrary  these  same  profits 
are  not  apparent  at  branches  where  milk  is  sold  principally  at 
wholesale,  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  Committee  that  some  Yery 
valuable  information  might  be  obtained  by  the  testimony  of  those 
familiar  with  the  actual  reasons  for  such  condticms,  other  than 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  erroneous  distribution  of  cost.  The  de- 
ductions from  total  sales  represent  a  charge  of  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  for  bad  debts  on  sales  ^hich  it  is  fair  to  say  at  this  time 
has  been  found  insufficient,  the  rate  having  recently  been  increased 
to  $2.60  per  thousand  of  sales,  and  also  for  refunds  and  discounts* 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Committee  that  a  study  of  these  state- 
ments will  reveal  information  that  will  prove  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, as  tliey  have  been  prepared  at  a  very  great  expense  of 
•vertime  study. 

Exhibit  No.  9 

The  statement  herewith  shows  the  same  figures  as  in  Exhibit 
No.  7  except  that  the  results  obtained  herein  are  for  the  Western 
branches.     The  profit  is  apparently  not  as  great,  due  to  the  fact 
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that  the  route  overhead  expenses  are  somewhat  higher  in  this  terri- 
tory than  in  the  Eastern  territory. 

Exhibit  No.  10 

The  statement  herewith  shows  the  same  information  for  the 
Western  bmnches  as  Exhibit  No.  8  does  for  the  Eastern  branches. 

It  will  be  noted,  particularly,  in  connection  with  the  Western 
branches  thai  there  is  no  grading  of  milk  hetv^een  "  A  "  and  "  B  '* 
€8  exists  in  the  East.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  greater 
percentage  of  profit  on  products  in  this  territory,  other  than  fluid 
milk. 

Exhibit  No.  11 

The  depreciation  charges  of  the  various  factories,  ])asteurizing 
plants  and  branches  will  be  noted  to  be  reasonable  and  conserva- 
tive. The  valuation  of  these  plants  is  accepted  on  appraisal  by 
a  representative  appraisal  company  and  the  depreciation  charge 
is  baaed  on  said  appraisal.  Absolutely  no  exception  can  possibly 
be  taken  to  this  procedure  and  the  charges  and  cost  of  same  must 
be  considered  fair. 

Exhibits  Nos.  12  a^b  13 

Xo  better  statement  could  be  prepared  to  show  the  exi)€Dses  of 
conducting  a  milk  business  than  is  shown  herewith  in  connection 
with  waste  at  pasteurizing  plants  and  at  country  factories. 

It  will  }ye  noted  that  the  waste  in  country  factories  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  in  city  pasteurizing  plants,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  increased  cost  of  production  in  the  latter.  Considerable 
study  could  be  given  to  the  accuracy  of  some  of  these  higher  per- 
centages of  waste,  and  it  is  recommended  here  that  your  Committee 
examine  witnesses  who  are  familiar  with  this  particular  feature 
of  the  milk  business.  In  particular  I  would  call  to  your  notice  the 
waste  on  No.  1  cream  and  route  cream  at  the  Long  Island  Citv 
pasteurizing  plant  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  transfer  to 
fluid. 

ExiriniT  No.  14 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  of  the  Borden  Condensed  Mills 
Company  attached  hereto  shows  a  net  income  for  the  year  of 
$3,002,432. 4rJ.  and  as  stated  in  the  report  of  this  examination,  ap- 
proximately seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it  is  made  on  fifty  per  cent. 
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of  the  sales  of  condensed,  malted,  evaporated  milk  and  sundries^ 
with  the  exception  of  route  products.  It  must  be  said  at  this  time 
that  the  administrative  charges  to  ail  divisions  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  gross  sales,  so  that  nottvithstanding  the  fact  that  the  roiUe 
division  makes  but  one-fourth  of  the  profit  of  the  company,  U  i$ 
charged  with  half  of  the  administrative  expenses.  While  the 
charges  to  surplus  for  reserves  of  $1^129,339.85  are  not  a  charge 
to  costs,  it  is  well  to  state  that  $1,000,000  of  this  amount  is  for 
reserves  on  obsolete  plants  of  the  company.  No  verification  of  the 
value  of  obsolete  plants  has  been  obtained,  but  in  an  analysis  of 
the  plant  and  structure  accounts,  the  only  factories  listed  as  obso- 
lete consisted  of  buildings  and  machinery  at  Brewster,  Wassaic, 
Granville  and  Middletown  showing  a  total  valuation  of  approxi- 
mately $381,402.86. 

Exhibit  No.  15 

The  balance  sheet  hei-ein  shown  as  at  July  1,  1916,  for  the  Bor- 
den's Condensed  Milk  Company,  all  departments,  excluding  affiliat- 
ed companies,  is  simply  shown  for  whatever  general  information 
may  be  contained  therein. 

Exhibit  No.  16 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  shown  herein  reflects  the  net  profit 
of  the  Farm  Products  Division,  both  East  and  West  branches,  in- 
cluding factory  sales,  and  is  supported  in  detail  in  the  schedules 
aforesaid. 

Schedule  "  B  " 

As  per  your  instructions  the  names  of  route  factory  managers 
and  route  sales  managers  in  general  and  also  at  individual  fac- 
tories and  branches  are  attached  hereto,  together  with  the  names 
of  platform  men  at  railroad  terminals,  and  city  and  country  vet- 
erinarians. In  connection  with  the  subject  of  loans  and  commis- 
sions made  to  customers,  it  is  recommended  that  the  manager  of 
sales,  namely,  P.  D.  Fox,  or  any  division  superintendent  under 
the  heading  "  Route  Sales  Managers,  Bast,"  would  be  able  to 
give  considerable  information  as  witnesses  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned. 
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SOHEBTTLE  "  C  " 

In  accordance  with  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  counsel  of 
your  Committee,  Hon.  George  Ward,  I  am  attaching  hereto  list 
of  materials  and  quantities  of  each  used  in  the  various  ice  creams 
manufactured  by  this  company  for  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
1916.  If  the  actual  batch  sheets  are  desired  they  can  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  factories. 


EXHIBIT  No.  1 

BoBDBN'S    Ck>NI>ENBBD    MiLK    CoHPANT  —  FaRM    PbODUCTS    DIVISION,    EaST 

Rewnstruded  Statement  of  the  Unit  Profit  on  470,463,698  Pimnda  of  MUk  Pur- 
chased,  Reduced  to  218,820,305  Qiuxrts  on  a  Basis  of  2.15  Pounds  to  a  Quart 


Amount 

Unitooet 

Amount 

Unit 
■elUns 
price 

flAlfMf. .  , 

"\'d36847 
.012342 
.007262 

.018800 
.001168 
.000927 

$17,580,260  78 

.080341 

Cost  of  milk 

$8,002,763  33 
2,700.582  70 
1.586.856  65 

4.133.400  86 
255.634  22 
203,106  13 

5?3k.7tIt::::::::::::: 

Branch  iwill^wg  and  distributing 

exp«nmff ^          , ,   .... 

Qonoral  — ll»«g  dzpenaes 

General  adminigtration 

Total  oost  and  ezpenaeo. . . 
Net  profit 

$16,042,383  39 
637.886  30 

.077426 
.002915 

$17,580,269  78 

.080341 

$17,580,260  78 

.080341 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  —  Farm  Proditctb*  Division,  East 

Statement  of  Unit  Profits  on  470463»fi98  Pounds  of  Milk  Purchased,.  Reduced  to 
218^20^306  Quarto,  on  a  Bans:  of  2A&Ptnmds.of  Milk  to  Quari 


Amount 


Unit  cost 


Amount 


Unit 
selling 
prioe 


CoBt  oijnilk. 

Factory 

Freight. 

Branch  selling  and  distributing 

f-  expenses 

General  selling  expenses 


$&»  062^63^ 
2;767,TOd'^ 
1.586,856  65 

4.133.400  36 
255,634  22 

208»10ft~.ia 


.030847 
.012646 
.007252 

.018890 
.001168 


tS7. 580.260  78 


.080341 


Total  cant  and^xi 
Ne^pi«6t 


S17,0a8;8Q9^5I 
571.460-27 


.07173a 
.062611 


$ir.580.260  78 


tf7. 580.209  78 


.080941 
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EXHIBIT  No.  14 

Bordbn's  Condensed  Milk  Ck>MPANT 

Statement  of  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss,  as  of  July  1, 1915,  to  July  1, 1916 

OroM sales $46,512,960  86 

Deductions  from  sales 921 .966  27 


Net  sales $45,501,013  59 

Cost  of  goods  sold: 

Production  cost  of  goods  sold $40,789,968  86 

Loss  on  defective  goods 58. 148  70 

Total 40.848.117  55 


Gross  profit $4,742,896  04 

Selling  and  administration  expense 1.678,450  18 

Net  profit $3,064,445  91 

Other  income: 

Interest $193,232  32 

Refunds 105,534  68 

Discounts  received 127, 104  45 

Dividends  of  affiliated  companies 36,407  00 

Royalties 14,100  75 

Rentals 6,511  57 

Profit  on  investments 9.748  45 

Property  equipment  transactions 76.735  96 

Total 569.466  OS 


Gross  income $3,633,911  99 

Deductions  from  other  income: 

Discounts  allowed $320,810  46 

Taxes 208, 160  22 

Insurance 64,880  39 

Interest 18,992  66 

Farm  operations 9.626  83 

Total 631.479  56 

Net  income $3,002,432  48 

Profit  and  loss  surplus  at  beginning 3,979,800  27 

Adjustment  of  inventory $29,696  73 

Adjustment  of  inter-company  accounts 3,889  71 

Miscellaneous 1 ,766  00 

Total  profit  and  loss  credits 35.352  44 

Profit  and  loss  gross  surplus $7,017,585  14 

Profit  and  loss  charges: 

Loss  on  disposal  of  prooerty,  equipment,  etc $32,396  11 

Adjustment  of  book  vsJues 279,087  00 

Adjustment  of  interest  on  inter-oompany's  accounts 4,001  22 

Dividends,  preferrred  stock 450,000  00 

Dividends,  common  stock 1.704.328  00 

Dividends,  profit-sharing r 115.000  00 

Subscribers^ agreements 32.000  00 

Transferred  to  reserves 1 ,  129,339  85 

Borden's  Condensed  MUk  Company  Employees'  Benefit 

Association 5,000  00 

Miscellaneous 3.016  28 

Total  profit  and  loss  charges 3, 754,368  41 

Profit  and  loss  surplus  at  end  of  period $3,263,216  75 
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EXHIBIT  No.  15 

Bordbn'b  Condensed  Milk  Company 

Balance  Sheet  as  of  July  1,  1916 

ASSETS 

Property  and  plant $1,714,717  83 

Buii£i0i 7,819,536  15 

MaohinMy,  tools  and  equipment 5,946,558  28 

Horses,  harnees  and  vehicles 1 ,980,700  19 

Furniture  and  fixtures 168,498  84 

Ck>nstruetion  (in  prooes?) 295. 136  52 

Total $17,925,146  81 

Lees  reaerve  for  depreciation: 

Bmldings $1,696,928  55 

Machinerv.  tools  and  equipment 1 ,888.507  64 

Harness,  nones  and  vehicUn 793.802  04 

Furniture  and  fixtures 63,253  31 

Total 4,442.491  54 

Net  property  and  plant $13,482,655  27 

Trade  marks,  patents,  goodwUl 9,746.279  53 

Investments  in  affiliated  companies 1 .700,526  16 

Special  fund  investments: 

Route  salesmen's  deposits $326,960  41 

Insurance 650.269  59 

New   York   State   Workmen's   Compensation   Security 

Department 23,048  50 

Total 999 ,  278  50 

Securities  owned — short  term  notes 3,765  00 

Mortgagee  owned 3,000  00 

Working  and  trading  assets: 

Pimshed  goods $927,622  26 

Goods  in  process 334,561  36 

Raw  material  and  suppUes 2,472,837  71 

Insurance  prepaid 4, 119  43 

Taxes  paid. 41.600  10 

Royalties  paid 1,205  88 

Contracts  and  leases  paid  in  advance 4, 138  04 

Total 3.786,084  78 

Current  assets: 

Cash  in  banks $4,775,733  19 

Petty  cash  funds 294.038  60 

PayroU  funds  advanced 57.629  79 

Cash  in  transit 120.399  97 

Total $6,247,801  56 

Accounts  receivable: 

Customers $1 .250.230  85 

Claims 153.361  93 

Employees 26.046  59 

AgentB 14,642  76 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  Em- 
ployees' Investment  Association 15.932  91 

Rents 259  79 

Accrued  interest 15.588  36 

Total 1.476.063  19 

Certified  checks  on  deposit  as  security 2.157  62 

Notes  receivable 30,073  96 

Loans  to  route  salesmen 12  00 

Due  from  affiliated  companies: 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Sales  Co $1,803,952  55 

Borden's  Milk  Co..  Limited 448.789  35 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co..  Limited..  8,429  86 

Borden's  Premium  Co..  Inc 78,994  94 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.  of  Utah. .  74.260  26 

NaUonal  Condensed  Milk  Co 17.115  77 

Total 2.431.542  73 

Dividends  receivable  from  affiliated  companies 36.497  90 

Total  current  assets 9.224.148  95 

Deferred  suspended  assets: 

Funds  enclosed  in  liquidation $23,582  96 

Accounts  awaiting  distribution 166.814  96 

Total 190.897  92 

Total  assets $39,136,136  11 
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Exhibit  No.  16  —  (Concluded) 

Balance  Sheet  as  of  July  I,  1916 — {Oanekided) 

LIABILITIES 
CaDital  ftoek: 

^nKiltnwi CT.SOO.OOO  00 

Common 31,810.200  00 

Total t28.810.900  00 

Ronto  mknnen't  dflptftment 216.223  74 

CmraniUAbOHSm: 
Aoeounti  payable: 

InTokiM 82.716.479  61 

daimi 2,131  68 

Contraoto  and  leaam 8.084  78 

UiMdaimed  eheoks 1.684  01 

Income  tax  withheld 210  80 

Due  to  affiliated  oompaaiM 22.864  66 

Bocden'a  Condeiiaed  Milk  Ck>ini>any 
Employeea'  InTestmeni  Aasoda- 
tion.  4.986  10 

DiTidenda  payable .'...!!!'.;.!;;!:.  60  00 

PMat  ahannc  distribution 110.640  20 

Othen 271.068  07 

Total $8,182,879  60 

Aeonied  aoeounti: 

Boute  aakamen's  oommianons $182,041  27 

ABowaneea 27.270  84 

lotenet  on  route  laleemen's  depart- 
ment   26,019  84 

Tkxea 66,000  00 

BoyaHSea 8.883  84 

Inaoranoa 6.000  00 

Other* 1,666  86 

Total 801.821  14 

Total  current  liablUties 8.488.900  74 

Deferred  and  suapended  Uabilitlee: 

Subeoribera'  agreements $147,600  00 

Stote  Ck>mpen8ation  CommiHrion 1.742  62 

Real  estate  contracts 706  78 

Accounts  awaiting  distribution 1.462  68 

Total 161.400  88 

b: 
From  Operations: 

Credit  guarantee $74,766  66 

Accidents  (other  than  employees). . .  67.007  71 

Premium  labels 107.900  64 

Christmas  donations 7.988  00 

Total $247,602  80 

I^om  surplus: 

Con^tency 81.000,000  00 

Pensions 82.871  99 

Sick  benefits  and  accidents,  em- 
ployees   64.776  28 

Insuranoe 830.792  28 

Route  department  extension 1,075,806  69 

Other 9,766  08 

Total 8,018,602  27 

8.261,106  07 

tt  and  loss  surplus 3,363.216  73 

Total  liabilities $39,136,136  11 
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EXHIBIT  No.  16 

Bobdbn's  Condensed  Milk  Compant  —  Rotttb  Depabtment 

(Fabm  Products  Division  —  East  and  West) 

C<mden8ed  Profit  and  Low  Statement,  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 

Gross  sales $23,925,302  99 

Less  deductions 101,497  92 

Net  sales $23,823,805  07 

Cost  of  goods,  freight  and  selling  expenses . .     $22 ,  436 ,  146  25 

General  selling  expenses 337,188  60 

General  administratiye  expenses 258,863  72 

23,032,198  57 

Net  profit $791,606  50 


Schedule  B  of  Exhibit  No.  16 

Route  Factory  Manaoerb  —  East 
H.  A.  Cronk,  general  manager  of  factories. 
D.  £.  Burrows,  clerk. 
D.  J.  Purdy,  construction  work. 
Grant  LaicUaw,  in  charge  of  construction  work. 

F.  E.  Goldsmith,  in  charge  of  equipment. 
H.  K.  Lewis. 

G.  G.  Thompson,  assistant  to  Mi.  Cronk. 
F.  H.  Wilcox 


District  superintendents,  most  of  time  in  country. 


A.  P.  Washburn 
Geo.  Lambrecht 

E.  Lopray 

F.  J.  f  addock 

Rotttb  Sales  Managebs  —  East 

P.  D.  Fox,  manager  of  sales. 

A.  A.  Brousse^  division  superintendent. 

W.  T.  Trwin,  m  charge  of  norses  and  feed. 

F.  D.  Coop^,  division  superintendent 

A.  R.  Gutierez,  division  superintendent. 

E.  Smethurist,  assistant  to  Mr.  Fox. 

W.  Wamecke,  division  superintendent  in  district. 

M.  L.  Voighty  division  superintendent  in  district. 

In  Chasge  of  Railboad  Terminal  Platfobicb  —  Platform  Men 
Henry  Bischotf ,  P.  Eilleen, 

G.  McGuire,  T.  B.  Mihie, 

W.  J.  Noonan,  J.  Salalcin. 

Veterinarian 
J.  F.  Smith,  city  man. 

Rotttb  Factories  —  East  Country  Vetbrinarl^n 
C.  D.  Pearoe,  Cassius  Way, 

F.  D.  Holford,  John  McCartney, 

G.  T.  Stone,  A.  H.  McClelland. 

W.  H.  Phyfe, 
F.  D.  Walmdey. 

Ice  Cream 
P.  A.  Brock,  in  charge  of  ice  cream. 


J 
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Schedule  C  op  Exhibit  No.  16 

Materials  Usbd  in  Vabious  MANtErAcruBBD  Ice  Creams  A)n>*IcB8  for 
Months  of  June  and  July,  1916 


American  Cream 


Homo,  quarts 

Susar^  pounds 

Gelatine,  ounces 

Lemon  whip,  ounces 

Bananas 

Vanilla,  ounces 

Strawberry,  pints 

Chocolate,  pounds 

Pineapple,  pints 

Peaches,  pints 

Green  color,  ounces 

Walnuts,  pounds 

Maple  syrup,  pints 

Susar,  pounds 

Red  color,  ounces 

Almond  mix,  pints 

Tutti  frutti  mix,  pints.  . . 
Burnt  sugar  flavor,  pints. 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 

Strawberry  syrup,  pints. . 
Coffee,  pounds 


French  Cream 


Extra  heavy,  quarts 

Grade  ''A''  milk,  quarts.. 

Sugar,  pounds 

Vanilla  beans,  ounces. . .  , 

Strawberry,  pints 

Chocolate,  pounds 

:  yolks,  doz 

[  color,  ounces 


Ices 


Sugar,  pounds 

Water,  quarts 

Gelatine  ounces 

Raspberry,  pints 

Red  color,  ounces 

Pineapple,  pints 

Oranges,  each 

Orange  whip,  ounces . 

Lemons,  each 

Lemon  whip,  ounces. . 

Citric  sol^  ounces 

Grape  jmce,  pints. . . , 


Puddings 


Extra  heavy  cream,  quarts. 

Sugar,  pounds 

Effg  yolks,  each 

Almond  Macs,  pounds 

Maraschino,  pints 


June 
43, MO 
19,298 
11,626 
6.5 


Quantity 


July 

58,520 

25,566 

11,868 

12.5 


5,192 

7,412 

1,904 

4,608 

976. 

1,170 

16 

56 

36 

62 

4.5 

4.5 

21 

34 

6 

385 

580 

28.5 

58 

12 

13 

5 

7.2 

18 

67 

l.i 

210     

17 

17 

June 

July 

30 

30 

58 

60 

48 

52 

8 

10 

8 

6 

4 

4 

41i 

50 

1 

July 

1,282 

1,186} 

68 

8 

8 

2 

'"*26!i 

3" 

69 
1 


June 

1,944 

1,719J 

114 

10 

3i 

3 

'    "25   * 

i " 

210 


June 
4 
i 

49 


July 


25 
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Schedule  D  of  Exhibit  No.  16 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company 

Branch  Managers  and  Superintendents  of  AU  Branches j  Factories  and 
Pasteurizing  Plants 

Eastern  Branches  Name  of  Manager 

34th  street F.  L.  Lewis 

117th  street C.  J.  Carstens 

St.  Place E.  F.  Newton 

DeKalb  avenuf* B.  Skidmore 

Jersey  City E.  F.  Shanahan 

Newark H.  J.  Badger 

180th  street T.  J.  Boyd 

Lib«rty  avenue W.  Miller 

Fort  Hamilton  avenue E.  Bottenus 

84th  street S.  V.  Henry 

New  Rochelle G.  Bartels 

Mt.  Vernon A.  Sprine 

Passaic C.  H.  Muler 

Yohkers Eli  DePugh 

29th  street F.  J.  Doemer 

Montclair H.  Bobbe 

Manhattan  street V.  Cutts 

Staten  Island F.  Zurmuhlen 

133rd  street F.  Gale 

Tarrytown H.  D.  Haring 

White  Plains W.  R.  Mclntyre 

Long  Island  City C.  A.  Worden 

Water  street C.  A.  Fleig 

Gravesend  avenue J.  J.  Hardcastle 

Downing  street C.  A.  Fleig 

North  Newark E.  Kunst 

Union  Hill J.  H.  Edwards 

Flushing W.  D.  Bradbum 

Metropolitan  avenue J.  J.  Weaver 

Far  Rockaway A.  A.  Spence 

Portchester LI.  Mosback 

Paterson F.  A.  Hartman 

Haokensack Buchanan 

Stamford W.  H.  DeMill 

South  Norwalk H.  Terry 

Asbury  Park L.  S.  Pickel 

Elisabeth E.  T.  Van  Sicklen 

Rockville  Center DeWitt  Newton 

Bridgeport G.  E.  Bellows 

Albany R.  J.  Singler 

116th  street F.  Sniffin 

Plainfield L.  S.  Pickel 

Troy H.  A.  Wessell 

Jamaica W.  Austin 

Babylon DeWitt  Newton 

Rosfyn G.  Fodell 

Ridgewood F.  A.  Hartman 

Utica J.  Moak 

S3rracuse G.  Drewits 

Schenectady J.  F.  Hembdt 

Rochester J.  F.  Gammon 

Buffalo A.  Hockstra 

Hartford A.  Scinknecht 

Stapleton.  S.  1 J.  Daly 

Jefiferson  Market R.  Kaht 

D.  K.  I.  C.  P P.  A.  Brock 
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Pabtbubizinq  Plants  Name    f  Manager 

DeKalb  avenue W.  P.  Merrill 

J^sey  City Moecript 

Lone  Island  City W,  Young 

18Qth  street G.  F.  Popenseik 

310  117th  street F.  E.  Curtis 

Montreal I.  A.  Hungerford 

Western  Route  Factories  Name  of  Manager 

Alden,  111 D.  F.  Curtis 

Bassets,  Wis H.  V.  Sheloske 

Gary  Station,  111 F.  M.  Risley 

Hebron,  111 O.  Horton 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis J.  J.  Reser 

Marengo,  HI . . E.  C.  Robb 

Salem,  Wis Robert  Gronsa 

West  McHenry,  111 John  E.  Pufahl 

Ridgefield,  111 J.  H.  Slater 

Sycamore,  HI H.  P.  Paaake 

West  Chicago,  111 Carl  E.  Cowles 

Woodstock,  111 George  L.  Tuttle 

Virgil,  lU C.  Hermanoe 

Wanconda,  111 H.  C.  Price 

Burlington,  111 R.  McBride 

Englewood,  Chicago,  111 R.  C.  Woodrich 

Western  City  Branches  Name  of  Manager 

Van  Buren  street F.  C.  Miller 

Monroe  street T.  C.  Dwyer 

Tidman  avenue C.  E.  Brickson 

Irving  Park William  C.  Mann 

Ravenswood G.  Anderson 

47th  street C.  E.  Richards 

24th  street E.  P.  McGinnes 

Englewood F.  Frandsen 

103rd  street B.  L.  DuVal 

South  Chicago  avenue E.  N.  Sawyer 

Oak  Park J.  M.  Swanson 

BlNQHAMTON  DIVISION  NaMB  OF  MANAGERS 

Barton G.  W.  Franklin 

Berkshire F.  H.  Martin 

Brisben Gray 

Cortland Fay  Mott 

Deposit G.  W.  Montgomery 

Dryden F.  W.  Wood 

Endicott G.  W.  Franklin 

Lakewood L.  E.  Fuller 

Montrose J.  H.  Armstrong 

Newark  Valley F.  A.  Lawrence 

Nichols G.  W.  Franklin 

Oxford Charles  I.  Stone 

Owego CD.  Whitney 

RicMord James  H.  Hogan 

Thompson E.  E.  Ely 

Ulster W.  T.  Ryan 

Whitney  Point E.  T.  Fancher 

Canada  Name  of  Managers 

Maxville,  P.  Q H.  W.  Winter 

Onn8town,lP.  Q F.  J.  Writer 
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Chatham  Division  Nabobs  of  Managbbs 

Ancram,  L.  M Ira  C.  Whitford 

Brewster CD.  Greeoleaf 

Canaan F.  N.  Glass 

Old  Chatham John  L.  Gray 

Chatham John  L.  Gray 

Cherry  Valley B.  J.  Wightman 

Copake G.  H.  Andrews 

Craryville C.  W.  Smith 

Hopewell  Junction Curtis  Burnett 

lime  Rock 8.  H.  Frear 

Middleburgh F.  P.  Beta 

Millerton W.  N.  Bates 

Pine  Plains O.  Beckwith 

Schoharie S.  L.  Way 

Sharon  Springs R.  C.  Berry 

Stanfordville H.  S.  Broad 

Washington  Depot B.  H.  Hurlburt 

Wassaic H.  L.  Whitford 

Wingdale W.  I.  Vermilyea 

W.  Stockbridge F.  N.  Glass 

MmnLBTowN  Division  Nambb  of  Manaobbs 

Branchville R.  W.  Dye 

Bumside R.  E.  Coloin 

Cochecton J.  E.  Dennis 

Florida Edgar  Fall 

Goshen A.M.  White 

Honesdale W.  S.  Curtis 

HuntBville S.  H.  Mars 

Johnsons H.  S.  Smith 

New  Milford I.  M.  Roos 

Otisville E.  L.  Walker 

Papakating F.  H.  Clayton 

Pine  Bush R.  E.  Beokwith 

Pine  Island P.  S.  House 

Su^ar  Loaf L.  S.  Stanton 

Wisner L.  S.  Stanton 

Walkill J.  A.  Jansen 

Washingtonville A.  H.  Oliver 

Sidney  Division  Namto  of  Managers 

Afton A.  A.  Williams 

Delhi W.  D.  Macklen 

Downsville L.  R.  Strong 

Edmeston G.  L.  HatohJdn 

Hamden W.  L.  Schwachleimer 

Harpersville G.  W.  Tilford 

Maywood S.  D.  RusseU 

Mt.  Upton J.  K.  MaUory 

Gilbertsville J.  K.  Mallory 

Otego B.  S.  Gray 

Papacton G.  A.  Brandage 

Schenevus Russell  Camden 

South  New  Berlin A.  J.  BidU>w 

South  Worcester John  S.  Dykeman 

Tunnel R.  D.  Washburn 

West  Edmeston N.  S.  Holland 

Worcester George  Travers 

Youngs A.  A.  Card 
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Dbbr  River  Division  Names  of  Manaqebs 

Altmar W.  J.  Fallows 

Camden C.  F.  Bartlet 

Carthage W.  C.  Webb 

Croghan H.  M.  Christian 

Delphi  Falls B.  F.  Larreason 

Demey C.  N.  Cheeny 

Lyon's  Falls Howard  Dye 

Port  Leyden Frederick  Studor 

Steriingville W.  L.  Staring 

Turin Th.  DeWan 

Utica  Division  Names  of  Managers 

Bouckville J.  B.  Johnes 

Earlville R.  H.  Gilson 

Fort  Ann F.  R.  Anderson 

Fort  Plain Charles  Hansome 

Gansevoort H.  Green 

Gouvemeur D.  L.  Stamford 

Granville R.  C.  Corey 

Keenes D.  L.  Stamford 

Morrisville J.  B.  Johnes 

Poultney D.  E.  Decker 

Richfield  Springs H.  M.  Curtis 

Rouse's  Pomt F.  M.  Nutt 

Solsville F.  J.  Hardge 

Waterville W.  P.  Risley 

Westmoreland W.  E.  Paddock 

West  Winfield G.  A.  Loose 

Whitehall H.  A.  Dick 

Alleqany  Division  Names  of  Managers 

Alfred W.  W.  Chapman 

Almond H.  D.  Corey 

Attica W.  F.  Dye 

Bath Harry  Otto 

Belmont H.  E.  Ostrand 

Belvedere C.  H.  Dickens 

Black  Creek Frederick  Williams 

Bliss Edward  Way 

Cuba P.  D.  Wood 

Cuba  Summit W.  H.  Backer 

Ehn  Valley C.  E.  Right 

Friendship F.  F.  Brayton 

Hinsdale George  A.  Pike 

Scio R.  E.  James 

Certified  Farms  Name  of  Farm 

Great  Barrinston.  Mass Bonnie  Brae 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y Briardiflf 

Bridgenton,  L.  I Carwython 

Denmark,  N.  Y Cook  Blodgett 

Clifton,  N.  Y Hawthorne 

Willow  Point,  N.  Y Hazard  Lewis 

Waverhisville,  N.  Y Hungerkill 

Mattensberg,  N.  Y Hillcrest 

North  Stamford,  Conn Sk3rmadon 

Poughouag Lime  Bridge 

Soum  Montrose,  Pa Loudenhill 

Avon,  N.  Y Markham  Puffer 

Johnsonville,  N.  Y St.  Croix 
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BoBDEN  Cebtiitbd  Farmb  Names  of  Manaoers 

A.  Chatham Frank  Reid 

W.  Walkhill Levy  Keyes 

C.  Earlville H.  Snyder 

D.  Edmeston R.  L.  Sawyer 

Goshen  Fann D.  F.  Jewett 


REPORT 

TO 

Joint  Legisu^tivb  Committee  on  Dairy  Pboducts, 
Live  Stock  and  Poui^tby 

on 

Examination  of  Accounts,  Sheffield  Fabms  Slawson-Deokeb 
Company,  34Y  West  5Yth  Street,  New  York  City,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1915  —  December  31,  1915 
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EXAMINATIOiT  OF  ACCOUNTS,  SHEFFIELD  FAIiMS 
SLAWSON-DECKEE  COMPANY,  JANUARY  1,  IWfi  — 
DECEMBER  81,  IMS 

December  2,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Daiiy  Prodfucts,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gemtlemen. — Agreealble  ta  your  request  I  have  made  an  m- 
aaninatian  of  the  books  of  account  o£  the  Sheffield  Farms  SlawsMi- 
Decker  Company  of  347  We«t  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  aasd 
in  connection  witL  same  I  am  attaching  hereto  report,  exhibits 
and  schedules  showing  an  analyns  of  expense  distribution  in  caa- 
nection  with  the  operation  of  their  business. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbebt  R  Hawkins^ 

Certified  Public  Accountairt. 
IG 
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REPORT 

The  SheflSeld  Farms  Slawson-Becker  Company  is  a  corporation 
with  issued  and  outstanding  capital  common  stock  of  $1,000,000 
and  preferred  stock  of  $1,495,700.00  conducting  a  general  buBiness 
in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  milk  on  routes  and  also  through 
a  chain  of  stores.  In  addition  to  the  milk  business  conducted  in 
these  stores  this  company  also  sells  a  large  part  of  the  1,300,000 
pounds  of  butter  which  they  manufacture  and  in  addition  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  sundry  groceries. 

The  activities  of  the  company  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  farms,  and  the  manufacture  of  by-products  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  b^en  found  in  most  companies  heretofore  examined,  to- 
gether with  the  sale  of  groceries  in  their  stores,  as  aforesaid,  make 
a  definite  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing 
milk  impossible  without  a  complete  re-analysis  and  examination 
of  every  item  entering  into  their  records.  As  an  example  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  records,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
total  number  of  quarts  of  milk  purchased,  except  by  a  complete 
re-analysis  of  the  voucher  record,  and  even  upon  a  re-analysis  of 
same  it  was  found,  in  a  great  many  instances,  that  items  other  than 
milk,  such  as  freight,  ice,  feed  and  charges  for  pasteurizing  ex- 
penses, were  wrongfully  posted  therein.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
same  difficulty  was  encountered  in  connection  with  determining 
the  total  quarts  of  milk  sold,  the  same  being  undeterminable  except 
by  an  analysis  of  a  Sundry  Accounts  Receivable  Ledger,  to  which 
were  posted  sundry  sales  to  steamboat  companies  and  export  sales 
to  Panama,  etc 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  in  any  direction  to  determine  costs  for  any  of  the  company's 
activities,  and  where  an  analysis  of  expenses  has  been  made,  it  in- 
variably has  been  made  incorrectly,  as  errors  in  the  book»  herein- 
after referred  to  will  show. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  the  costs  as  contained  herein,  innumer- 
able vouchers  were  examined  and  notations  made  of  same,  and  in 
connection  with  these  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following: 
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Dec.  31,  1915  —  Invoice  No.  1828  —  Loton  Horton $810.00 

Invoice  No.  1765  — R.  C.  Campbell 136.00 

Dec.  24,  1915  — Invoice  No.  915  — E.  BaUey 160.00 

Invoice  No    916  —  S.  M.  Obulinger 200.00 

Dec.  23,  1915  — Invoice  No*.  842  — T.  B.  Evan* 100.00 

Invoice  No.  838  — B.  J.  Young 150.00 

Dec.  23,  1915  —  Invoice  No.  751  —  T.  B.  Evans 1,425.00 

Dec.  17,  1915  — Invoice  No.  581  — T.  B.  Evans 1,000  .,00 

These  items  are  for  Christmas  preeeats  and  strike  expenses  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Loton  Horton,  and  in  connection  with  other  items 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  remarks  on  various  exhibits  attached 
hereto: 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Exhibit  No.  1  shows  net  trading  profit  on  milk  of  $329,311.43 
or  a  unit  net  profit  on  135,251,200  quarts  of  milk  purchased  of 
.00243.  This  is  determined  after  allowing  3^  per  cent,  profit  on 
all  purchases  other  than  fluid  milk,  the  total  of  which  including 
groceries  and  cream  amount  to  $792,Y2Y.97.  It  must  be  said  that 
this  statement  is  very  much  clouded  by  the  inclusion  herein  of  store 
expenses  which  expense  not  only  includes  the  cost  of  selling  milk 
but  also  includes  the  cost  of  selling  groceries.  If  it  were  possible 
to  determine  the  amount  of  sale  of  milk,  cream  and  butter  that  was 
made  in  the  stores,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
determine  the  relative  cost  of  ddstributing  milk  in  the  stores  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  distributing  it  on  the  route  as  will  be 
shown  in  other  companies.  It  will  be  noted  upon  examination  of 
Schedule  No.  1  supporting  this  exhibit,  that  the  store  sales  repre- 
sent about  13%  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  and  this  is  enough  to 
make  the  figures  contained  herein  of  less  value  than  they  ordinar- 
ily might  be.  I  would  call  your  attention,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Manufacturing  Expenses,"  to  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  the 
farms,  ice,  the  pasteurization  expenses  in  the  country  and  in  the 
city,  and  also  pasteurization  expenses  of  $10,598.43,  which  were 
included  originally  as  a  charge  to  the  cost  of  milk,  are  all  herein 
included  under  the  heading  of  "Manufacturing  Expenses"  al- 
though some  of  these  expenses  are  partly  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  Farm  Products.  Pasteurization  expenses  originally 
charged  to  milk  is  an  item  for  which  the  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson- 
Decker  Company  paid  the  William  Evans  Dairy  Company  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  (.25)  a  can  to  pasteurize  milk  and  it  is 
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recommended  herein  that  considerable  information  might  be  ob- 
tained from  witnesses  who  are  in  a  position  to  testify  to  the  coat  of 
tliia  very  important  operation^  Particularly  would  I  suggest  that 
testimony  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  pasteurization  be  obtained 
from  these  witnesses^  aa  in  a  practical  way  it  will  more  or  lesa  con- 
firm or  refute  the  costs  shown  in  other  companies  where  a  theoreti- 
cal distribution  of  expenses  is  made.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  item  of  waste  could  be  very  well  determined  in  instances  of 
this  kind  where  one  company  having  pasteurization  of  products 
perfonned  by  another  would  be  more  particular  to  determine  the 
returns  in  connection  with  any  order  given. 

As  referred  to  aforesaid,  the  figure^  obtained  for  manufacturing 
txpensai  are  of  little  value  when  it  is  eonaidered  that  incidental 
activities  are  engaged  in  which  are  not  altogether  a  part  of  the 
production  of  milk. 

The  ddivery  expenses  are  made  on  the  best  information  that 
ia  obtainable,  but  no  comparison  of  the  cost  of  efficiency  of  opera- 
tioB  of  various  branches  can  be  shown  without  a  complete  rean- 
aly^  and  distrifcnti(»i  of  various  expenses  contained  herein.  I 
would  call  your  particular  attention  to  itenis  of  clerks'  and  can- 
vaasers'  wages^  of  $181,135.46,  and  testimony  in  connection  with 
thia  item  might  reveal  the  means  by  which  this  company  obtaiis 
its  new  business.  The  store  expenses  herein  are  applicable  both 
to  the  sale  of  milk  and  grocerir^s.  The  mUk,  as  wiil  bo  shown  here- 
inafter in  connection  with  Exhibit  No.  3,  is  charged  to  the  stores 
at  an  arbitrary  figure  which  I  believe  can  easily  be  proven  mere 
gueas  work.  The  profit  as  shown  by  the  stores  account  in  ihe  gen- 
coral  ledger  is  in  exeess  of  the  profit  as  shown  by  a  profit  and  loss 
account  of  their  auditors  by  about  $20,000,  and  an  examination 
of  Exhibit  No.  8  contained  herein  would  show  that  the  profits  on 
tiie  6t(Mrefl  are  very  nearly  $18,000  less  than  either  of  the  afore- 
said figures;  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  liiere  may  be  no 
<!liarge  i&r  delivery  expenses  to  the  store  and  no  apportionment  of 
ciHnpany'a  general  administration  expenses  induded  in  the  cost 
diown.  A  little  study  of  other  reports  delivered  to  you  should  pro- 
vide suffici^it  informatiu^  for  yon  to  prove  in  your  own  mind  that 
these  chaj^es  are  ern>neous.  The  administrative  expenses  coti- 
tained  h^f^in  Aow  ofiicers'  salaries  of  $95,696.78,  including  au 
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officer  in  ohai^e  of  building  repairs.  In  this  connection  I  wouU 
call  your  attantion  to  Bill  No.  242  of  June  9,  for  $8,000,  and  Bill 
Ko.  755  on  June  23,  for  $9,000,  paid  on  account  of  constructing  a 
Long  Island  City  building  for  tbe  company  to  Mr.  Balph  Horton, 
presumably  the  contractor.  Tbe  epecial  advertising  eoixtained 
herein,  $2,682.22,  is  an  item  for  charitable  advertising.  The  strike 
expenses  of  $19,706.60  ajre  items  payable  to  detective  agesicies 
and  in  many  instances  to  officers  of  the  company,  including  T.  W. 
Decker,  and  Loton  Horton  in  round  sums  for  which  no  vouchers 
can  be  found.  In  connection  with  the  reserve  for  bad  dd^ts,  I  would 
also  call  your  attention  to  an  item  of  $14,305,  chained  to  reserve 
for  uncollec table  accounts  during  1915  which  was  part  of  the 
advances  made  to  a  paper  bottle  company  to  experiment  in  paper 
bottles.  This  company  has  also  advanced  other  moneys  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  these  bottles,  all  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  secured.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  loan 
made  by  H.  S.  Tuttle  to  the  Pyroform  Bottle  Company,  for  $4,- 
204.85  which  was  after\V'ards  taken  up  by  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Slawson-Decker  Company  and  chai-ged  to  loans  receivable. 

The  charges  for  bottles,  caps  and  cans  appear  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  similar  charges  of  other  companies.  The  net  charges 
aforesaid  for  milk  purchased,  after  deducting  3^/4  per  cent,  for 
profits  on  outside  purchases,  only  leave  a  net  profit  of  $329,311.43, 
while  the  net  profit  from  all  trading  operations  show  a  profit  of 
$365,075.09  to  which,  when  added  sundry  items  of  income  from 
other  sources,  leaves  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of  $390,619.30. 

Exhibit  No.  2 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  includes  an  investment  of 
$87,000.00  in  the  Louvain  Construction  Company  and  a  good-will 
item  of  $302,243.51.  There  is  also  an  item  of  investments 
amounting  to  $479,782.05,  details  of  which  are  set  up  in  Exhibit 
No.  2,  herein,  the  principal  item  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
stock  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Bi-Product  Company.  It  is  recom- 
mended herewith  in  connection  with  this  company  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  account  of  same  might  reveal  informa- 
tion that  would  be  of  interest  and  constructive  value  to  the  Com- 
mittee.    In  connection  with  the  outstanding  capital  stock  may  I 
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call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  additional  issues  of  this  stock 
were  made  during  the  year  at  a  charge  of  7%  per  cent,  for  under- 
writing expenses  which  might  appear  to  be  rather  high  in  view 
of  the  regular  dividend  paying  qualities  of  this  stock  and  it  is 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee  to  call  attention 
to  this  fact 

The  dividends  for  the  year,  as  noted  herein  were  six  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  stock  and  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding 
common  stock  of  $1,000,000. 

I  am  also  attaching  hereto  Schedule  No.  1  of  Exhibit  No.  2 
showing  the  additions  and  deductions  during  the  year  of  plant 
and  property  assets. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

In  connection  with  this  exhibit  showing  the  charges  for  milk  to 
stores  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proven  discrepancies 
that  exist  on  the  books  of  the  company  showing  that  there  was  a 
net  undercharge  for  milk  to  the  stores  department  of  about  $18,- 
000.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  high,  low  and  average 
prices  that  milk  is  charged  to  stores  during  the  year  and  to  recom- 
meoid  to  you  that  the  fullest  information  be  obtained  as  to  how 
these  prices  are  determined  upon.  It  will  be  noted  that  grade 
"A"  milk  is  charged  to  the  stores  at  an  average  of  less  than  7^ 
cents,  the  selling  price  of  which  is  11  cents.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  the  charge  of  certified  milk  is  a  little  over  9  cents,  the  selling 
price  of  which  is  15  cents. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 

SHaPFiiiu>]FABiis  Slawson  Dbokbb  Compamt 
Unit  Colt  SUOemetU  cf  Operatiotu  Based  on  135,251,200  Quart*  cf  Milk  Purehaied 


Amount 

Unit 
oost 

Amount 

selUng  pries 

eucs 

"  ":6S767 
.00694 
.01109 
.00986 
.01360 
.00221 
.00339 

$10,832,709  40 

.08000 

PWfKM^   . 

16.082.154  36 
938:662  26 

1.600.246  66 
386.862  16 

1.889.162  42 
298.870  62 
468.060  62 

TNri|[hf 

Manufacturing  expense 

Bottlee,  cape  and  cans 

DeHyery  expense 

Store  expeiMe 

Administration  escpense 

Total 

$10,603,397  97 
329.311  43 

.07766 
.00243 

Net  trading  profit 

$10,882,709  40 

.08009 

$10,832,709  40 

.08009 

Outside 


of,  $792,727.97  plus  an  arbitrary  3i  per  cent  profit  to 

sales  of  fluid  milk  purohssed.  sold  as  milk,  oream,  butter,  etc, 


Purchase 

Outside  purchases  of,  $792,727.97  deducted. 


$11,661,201  03 

818.491  03 

$10.882,709  40 

$6,874,882  sl 
792.727  97 

$6,082,164  36 


EXHIBIT  No.  1-A 

Sheffield  Fabmb  Slawson  Dbckisb  Compant 

Summary  Profit  and  Law  Accofwid,  January  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915 


Sales 

$11,051,201  03 

Purchases 

Freight 

Manufacturing  exxtenses ............. 

$6,874,882  32 

938,662  26 

1,600,246  66 

.0804% 
.1286^^ 

.1676^1 
.0266|» 

Bottles,  caps  and  cans 

386,362  16 

1,839,162  42 

Store  escpense 

298.870  62 

Adn^nistntion  expense 

468,060  62 

$11,296,126  94     . 

Total 

••:6364% 

Net  trading  profit 

366,076  09 

...       $11,661,20103     . 

Total 

$11,661,201  03 

Net  trading  profit  brougjit  down 

$366,076  09 

AdditioniSln^e.^T. .  .T. . . ! ! ! ! 
Net  profit 

86,444  21 
$390,619  80 
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Schedule  1  of  Sgubit  No.  1-A 

SoKmSLD  FaMMB  SliAWVON  DaCKgB  COifPANT 

IkkiiM  SMftrrmi  tf  PtofU  and  Loum^  Jmmuny  I ,  I9il&,  to  Dgcembtr  31, 19ilB 


By  routes $9,873,808  63 

1.629,234  87 

67 . 827  03 

22,384  04 

i!!!;!;;!;!;!;;;!!;;!!!;;!;!;!!!!!!!!!! !!!;;!!!!!  49,743  04 


By« 

By  creamerifs. 

Oilki 

By  produota. . , 


ToU1j4o0. $11,651.^103 


Raw  milk  fnirfiiased 132,999.911 


Certified  milk  purchiwed.    . 
Brookside  milk  purohoeed. . . 

Buttemnilk  puicnaaed 

Oeani  purcnawd 

Condenaed  milk 

CSbMBBe 

Mcr^andise  pnreliMed .... 


Total 

Less  increase  in  inventory. 


2,098,890 

100,079 

3.720 

1.000.485 


$$.890,170  28 

172.866  01 

19.516  81 

111  00 

861,605  18 

6,646  78 

1.118  85 

480.919  26 

$5,882,448^ 
7,561  65 


EYeigfat 

Manufacturing  ezpenaea: 

Creamery  wages 

Pud 

Creamery  miseellaneouB 

MaintenaBce  mm  machinery 

Maintenanee  and  dairy  equipaoeDt 

Maakine  oil 

Oreamery  ataiina 

Msinteoanee  of  country  buildinga 

WnHc  oepairtiiieBt!  ^ragea  .•...^..••....a 

Shipping  casea 

MiUc  department,  miaoellaneoua  auppliea 


expense . 

Certifications 

Gas  and  electricity 

Engine  room  wages 

Maintenance  city  bafildiaaa 

Laboratory  expenses 

Clmmring  oommMioda 

Refrigerating  cnemicals 

Maddne  shop  wagea 

Creamery  smta 

Ice  harvest 

Rent  and  power 

Bottle  ana  can  bnidMB 

Water  taxea 

Farm  mtacellaneoua  auppfieaand  eipeana 

Fertilisers 

Farm  wages 

Electricity  on  Hobart  farm 

Farm  feed 

Fiirm  building  repairs 

Wagon  shop 

Thi  shop 

Shipping  tags 

Grain  seed 

Ice  pond.  Fitch 

Ice   pond,    New   Haven   Junction    and 

Easton.  N.  Y. 

Well— Charlotte 

Light  and  power  plant 

Depreciation  on  machinery 

Depreciation  on  buildings 

Fermilac  supplies  and  expense 

Royaltiea 

By-produeta 

Hobart  farm 

Paateuring  expense 


$486,644  36 

127,510  83 

15,021  60 

71,347  67 

45.884  20 

6.508  78 

3,355  39 

65,595  60 

102.195  86 

31.225  63 

5.946  73 

7.1$»  97 

9,146  49 
58,347  57 
34.216  08 
11,330  05 
14.845  88 

4,402  87 
28,722  87 

9,251  99 
48,000  00 
18.909  42 

3,919  09 
22,871  02 

1,016  32 
2  10 

8,897  47 
222  64 

5,045  11 

19  33 

94.245  82 

12,044  02 

767  18 

182  22 

1,645  97 

1,020  65 

2,910  00 

2,797  45 

99.126  85 

65.236  56 

27,303  70 

25.484  97 

7,872  16 

55  87 

10.598  43 


$5,874,882  32 
938,558  25 


(Erroneoualy  charged  to  milk) $1,520,888  66 
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LeoB  credits: 

Inorease  on  inventory $8,492  03 

Sundry  rent 1, 174  10 

IVanklinville  ioe  pond (KB  05 

Team  work  Hobart  farm. .  72D  00 

Farm  product  sales ....'...        9,6M  07 

$20,643  11 

Deliyery  expenses: 

Discounts  on  routes 464,277  42 

Ice  purchased 20,410  31 

Harness  repaim 2»21$  62 

Wagon  repairs 43,132  22 

CartaffB  and  horse  )»• 18,387  07 

Motor  ear  rqmirs 15,339  19 

Motor  car  expeaass 10»335  08 

Drivers  and  inspeotocs'  wages 1,030,276  02 

Stablemen,  wages^ 107,727  09 

Feed  and  bedding 201,291  65 

Shoeing.    31.907  92 

Harness  shop 9,974  42 

Stable  miscellaneous  supplies  and  equip- 

„  ment 13,348  89 

Stable  rents 10,665  00 

Drivers' unlfonas 3,254  75 

Clerks*  and  canvassers*  wages 181 ,  135  46 

Drivers'  commissions 17,042  85 

Creamery  packages 2,722  30 

Depreciation  on  norses 31 ,688  40 

Depreciation  on  wagons 13,374  45 

Depreciation  on  auto  trucks 15, 646  81 

Depreciation  on  harness 4,067  44 

Depreciation  on  blankets 3, 163  41 

,       Total $1,841,285  47 

Less  mcrease  on  mventory 2, 123  05 

Store  expenses: 

Store  rents $80,715  92 

Store  wages 147,815  10 

Store  miscellaneous  supplies  and  wages. .  20,943  60 

Merchandise  dex>artment  wages 2,670  98 

Store  ioe 14,646  52 

Store  gas  and  electricity 7,830  29 

Store  telephone 3,366  91 

Store  postage 1 ,316  96 

Store  horse  nire 2,620  00 

Mtfchandise  packages 16,746  33 

Discounts  and  allowances 299  01 

Administration  expenses: 

Officers'  and  superintendent's  salaries. . .  $95,696  78 

Telephone  and  telegraph 9,598  10 

Printing  and  stationery 11 ,321  31 

Traveling  expenses 12.781  24 

Postage 9,384  04 

General  miscellaneous  supplies  and  ex- 
penses. . .    21.333  55 

Watchmen,  elevatormen  and  cleaners. . .  14,019  30 

Advertising 38,659  52 

Special  advertising 2. 682  20 

Employees'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. .  950  00 

Shortage  unsecured 607  30 

Insurance  premiums 46, 687  44 

Legal  expenses 12,029  64 

Pensions 1,239  28 

Internal  revenue 651  83 

Electric  sign — Manhattan  street  (aidver- 

tiaing) 4,965  00 

Strike  eiroenses 19,607  60 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of  furniture  and 

fixtures 17,517  54 

Reserve  for  bad  debts 40,630  94 

Taxes ^ 61.171  68 

Interest  paid $43.33132 

Interest  earned 6.504  89 

Interest,  net 36,826  43 


$1,600,245  55 


1,839,162  42 


298.870  02 


458.060  62 
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Bottlflt  ftnd  oftps: 

Milk  bottle* $141,317  09 

Pint  botUca 82,101  41 

Cream  bottles 18.938  88 

Milk  Federation  (botOe  exohaoge) 46.686  29 

Cans 60.804  40 

Milk  oana 49.778  81 

Total 8880.499  88 

LciB  increaee  on  inventory 8. 147  72 

8886.8A2  10 

Grand  total  ooet  of  produet  and  expenaes $11,296,126  94 

Net  trading  profit 866.076  09 

$11,661,201  03 

Net  trading  profit  brought  down $866,076  09 

Inoome  from  rents 6,281  68 

Compensation  for  damages 1,062  46 

Checks  not  cashed 276  72 

Interest  on  deposits 1.181  00 

Anticipated  profit  on  butter 2.608  96 

Dividends  on  investments 26.098  80 

Net  profit $390,619  80 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2 

Sheffibld  Fabms  Slawbon  Deckbb  Comfant 
Balance  Sheet  as  of  December  31,  1915 
ASSETS,  1916 


Good  will  as  per  books 

$302,436  61 

FlAnt  and  Droperty  (as  per  books,  aee  Schedule  1) 

4.473,600  78 

■tansils  as  per  bo 

flks..       ....... 

10.333  74 

Inyeetments,  book  value  (as  per  Schedule  2 . . 

479.782  06 
87,000  00 

Inventory  and  ourrent  aaaets: 

Creamery  products 

$43,678  66 
82,260  88 

Stores  merchandise 

By-DToducts 

c5Kt..v:. .:....:. ::.;; 

990  00 

7146 

260,891  38 

$327,782  37 
89,066  00 

$617,010  99 

9  300  69 

1,304  76 

6,613  26 

187  00 

300  00 

MiiMmllamKnM 

Supplies 

Total 

Butter  in  storage  (at  January,  1916,  market  price) 

866,848  37 

Aooounts  on  collection  department. , 
Sheffield  By-Produots  ComiHiny 

Noti  reowviHe. .™  .TT^T.  .T  i . .:::.: 

Rents  reoeiviable 

Total 

$633,726  68 
21,000  00 

$612,726  68 

Less  reserve  for  doid>tfttl  accounts 

Cash: 

In  banks 

$272,478  64 
11,711  20 
12,770  00 

$296,969  84 
20  00 

In  office 

Pfttty  cash  funds 

Total 

Deposit  on  metera,  etc 

^D  LIABILITIE 

$1,200,000  00 

1,600.000  00 
337,000  00 

809,706  62 
$6,629,607  97 

— 

^    .                                            CAPITALAl 
Capital  stock: 

S.  1916 
$1,000,000  00 

1,495,700  00 

Authorised 

Unissued 

Subeoription  to  new  prcfared  capital  stock . . 

$2,495,700  00 
2,360  00 

Mortgases  on  property  owned , 

Notes  payable 

$676,745  66 

2,000  00 

161,177  99 

9,412  78 

8.999  00 

$7,000  00 
48.460  26 
43.083  64 
37.436  64 
2.463  13 

$2,183,177  78 
24,760  00 

390.619  30 

$2,648,947  08 

199,278  00 

684.200  00 

Drivers'  security  fund , 

Accrued  interest 

Accrued  taxes. 

Reserves: 

For  unrecorded  liabilities 

868,335  43 

For  acddent  liability 

For  ice  harvest ....'.......  ^ ,,., , 

For  fire  insurance 

Surplus: 

Balance.  December  31,  1914 , 

139.343  46 

Net  DTofits  foe  the  vear , 

2,168,427  78 

Deduct: 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  6%. . . . 
Divkiends  on  common  stock,  12% .... 

Surplus,  as  at  December  31.  1015 

$79,278  00 
120,000  00 

2,349,669  08 

•"" 

$6,629,607  97 
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SCU£DITI.E  1   OF  EXHTBTT  Xo.   2 
Sh£ffibu»  Farms  Slawbon  Decker  Compant 

Comparative  Statement  of  Plant  ami  Pimpui^  as  ai  December  31,  1914,  and 

December  31, 1915 


1 
}                          \ 
DacemberSl. 
1914           1 

Adifitioiia 
1915 

Vtdaetiam 
dvias 

1915 

Net 

DeeemberSl. 
1915 

ImpA 

(                            1 
.      8788.925  00  . 
.     2.164.450  65 
1       117.237  65 
.*      747.465  38 
203.000  00, 
156,960  00 
33,194  04  ' 
25.789  54  ; 
8,110  45' 
1 

823.457  00 

214.834  69 

45.781  89 

86.050  60 

00.906  50 

SI. 428  96 

17.700  95 

4.363  20 

3.706  16 

8275  00 
65.888  ST 
17.517  64 
99.126  85 
39.381  56 
14.866  96 
16.345  81 
2.867  44 
8,176  41 

8812.107  00 

Bnildiiiv 

Rttii^MMiftiniialiiiia 

Madunery  and fizadphat. . . 
Hones 

S.812.955  98 
146.502  00 
734.398  13 
224.525  00 

Wavim,  tnKks  and  deiglia. . . 
Motor  flan. . . 

173.532  00 
34.549  18 

H^iHW,  . ,                   ...... 

S7.flB5  89 

Blanketa  and  hone  aovan. .. . 

8.646  20 

Total 

.  $4,245,141  71  ■ 

6187.786  M 

•2S9.8I9  77 

$4,478,800  78 

iDep^        248.730 


89,650.81  \ 
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Schedule  2  of  Exhibit  No.  2 
8HScmKU>  Farms  Slawbon  I^cker  Ck>ifPAinr    . 

Statement  rf  Outside  Investments  at  December  31,  1915 


Namb 

Number 
ofahan. 

BookTalna 

1.   Bfilk  Bottlers'  Federation 

5 
5 
3 

8SD  00 

2.   R.  ILMlik  Shippers  and  Can  CoUeotiac  Co.. 

50  00 

240  00 

5.000  00 

5.000  00 

3.000  00 

10,700  00 

424.004  55 

15.000  00 

18.737  50 

3.000  00 

6.  Janam  Creamery  Machinery  Company 

50 

30 

107 

3.750 

ISO 

MboiMto 

8.  Asdca  Creamery  Company  ' '...'. 

7.  Sheffield  By-Produefs  ^omiiany.  common 

9.  Delhi  Co-operativa  Creamery  Company 

10    New  York  City  bMids 

($4,000  Corporation  stock.  810.000  Rapid  Tranrnt) 

8479,782  05 
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G  "»a 


1 

|3   S""S"   33'*  S  S 

u 

issSs&ssss^ss^s 

l^t 

ii^sgssss^qssss 

|H 

H 

12,277 

3,092,543 

35,570 

407.353 

53.863 

1.608 

649.749 

296.907 

9.110f 

760} 

73.076 

4.535 

288,429 

1 

Quarts 

Pints 

Pints 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

Quarts 

SpUto.. 

. 

Q 

"  Household  "  milk 

"  Household  "  milk 

Grade  "  A  "  milk. 

Dipped  milk 

"  P.  P."  milk 

Grade  "  A  "  milk 

Certified  milk 

Brookside  milk 

Buttermilk 

Cream  X 

Cream  XX 

Cream,  grade  "  A  " 

Cream,  sour 

Condensed  milk 

Fermilac 
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SoiiEDUiLE  1  Of  Exhibit  No.  2 
Sheffi£u>  Farmb  Slawbon  Decker  Company 

Comparative  Statement  of  Plant  and  Property  as  at  December  31,  1914,  and 

December  Zl,  1915 


December  31. 
1914 


Additions 
1016 


Deduetions 

dwing 

1915 


Net 

December  n, 

191» 


Land;.... 
Buildings . 
Fittings  and  fu    ^ 
Maohinery  and  fixed  i 

Horses 

Wagons,  trucks  and  sleighs . . . 

Motor  oars 

Harness 

Blankets  and  horse  ooveis 


$788,926  00 

2,164,460  06 

117,237  66 

747,465  38 

203.000  00 

156,960  00 

33,194  04 

25.789  54 

8,110  46 


$28,467  00 

214.884  60 

46,781  89 

86,069  60 

60,906  60 

91.428  $6 

17,700  96 

4,363  20 

3,706  16 


$275  00 
•5.886  27 
17,617  54 
99.126  86 
39.381  60 
14.866  96 
16.345  81 
2,867  44 
8.170  41 


$812,107  00 

2,812,965  98 

146.502  00 

734,398  13 

224.626  00 

173.532  00 

34.549  18 

27.288  89 

8.646  20 


Total. 


$4,246,141  71 


$487,786  84 


$269,879  77 


$4,473,600  78 


/Sales. 


$0,660.^  \ 
Dep..        249.720.40/ 


Schedule  2  of  Exhibit  No.  2 
SHsmsLD  Farms  Slawson  Dbckbb  Company    . 
Statement  of  Outside  Investments  at  December  31,  1915 


Namb 

Number 
of  shares 

Book  value 

1 .  Milk  Bottlers'  Federation 

5 
5 
3 

$60  00 

2.  R.  R.  Mlik  Shippers  and  Can  Collecting  Co 

60  00 

3.  Dairymen's  Maoiifafltwring  Company. ..... 

240  00 

4«  Pyi's^orm  Bottle  Manufactunng  "^ompaxiy 

6.000  00 

5.  Joisen  Creamery  Machinery  Company. .' 

60 

30 

107 

3.750 

120 

14  bonds 

5,000  00 

6.  Andes  Creamery  Company 

8,000  00 
10.700  00 

7.   Sheffield  By-Products  Cbmpany,  common 

8.  Sheffield  By-Produets  Company,  preferred 

424,004  55 

9.  Delhi  Co-operative  Creamery  Company 

15,000  00 

\0.  New  York  City  bonds 

18,737  50 
3.000  00 

($4,000  Corporation  stock.  $10,000  Rapid  Transit) 
Howell  Condenasd  Milk  Company  bonds 

$479,782  06 
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Exhibit  No.  3  —  (Continued) 


ERRORS  MADE  IN  CHARGING  MILK  TO  STORES 

January,  8,267  quarto  '•  p  P  "  milk  ehanmd  at  6^  oento $2,123  55 

January,  3,267  quarto  •'  p  P  "  milk  ahould  be 212  35 

Net  oyeroharce  to  stores $1,911  20 

February,  26,171  quarto  buttermilk  oharsed  at  3% $785  13 

February,  26,171  quarto  buttermilk  ahoJd  be 668  13 

Net  underoharie  to  store $117  00 

Mareh,  84}  quarto,  grade  "  A  "  oream  chanted  at  80  cento $67  80 

March,  84)  quarts,  grade  **  A  "  cream  should  be 67  60 

Net  oyercharge  to  stores $0    20 


September: 

Charges  as  follows: 

Product.  Quantity  Rate  Amount 

"  Household  "  milk 173,199  quarto  .06  $10,391  94 

"  Household  "  milk 153,662  pinto  .03  4,609  80 

Grade" A"  milk 1,024  pinto  .05  5120 

Dipped  milk 371,340  quarto  .05  18,567  00 

"PP"milk 3,914  quarto  .06  234  84 

Grade  "  A  "  milk 42,200  quarto  .08  3,376  00 

Certified  milk 4,192  quarto  .09  377  28 

Brookside  milk 79  quarto  .14  11  00 

Buttermilk 80,719  quarto  .03  2,421  57 

Cream  X 22,806  quarto  .86  8.242  56 

Cream  XX 361  quarto  .46  166  06 

Cream,  grade  "  A  " 16  quarto  .80  12  80 

Cream,  sour 8,174  quarto  .25  2,043  50 

Condensed  milk 327  quarto  .  16  52  32 

••fVsrmilao" 24,116  spUto  .06  1,446  96 

Charged  in  journal  No  3,  tdiio  277 

Undercharges  to  stores $20,000  00 


$52,004  95 
32,004  95 


REPORT 

TO 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Daisy  Pboditcts^ 
Live  Stock  and  Poitltby 

ON 

Opekating,  Manufaotumng  and  Delivbby  Costs  of  Milk, 
Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Company,  Inc.,  802  Fulton 
Stbeet,  Bbooklyn,  New  Yobk,  Januaby  1,  1915  —  Db- 
CEMBEB  31,  1915 
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OPERATING,  MANUFACTUKmG  AND  DELIVERY 
COSTS  Q¥  MILK 

Octoher  30,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  Agreeable  to  your  request  I  am  attaching  hereto 
a  report  of  manufacturing,  operating  and  distributing  costs  of  milk 
aa  shown  bj  the  reaftids  of  the  Ales:  Campbell  Milk  Ccmipanj, 
Inc.,  of  802  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  am  also  attaching  hereto  sundry  exhibits  and  schedules  sup- 
portmg  the  report,  as  per  index. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hbbbert  B.  Hawkins, 
Certified  Public  Accountant* 
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REPORT 

Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Comtany,  Ittc,  802  Ftiltoit  Stbeist, 

Bbookltw,  N*.  Y. 

The  Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Campany,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  50  per  cent  preferred  stock 
and  50  per  cent  common  stock,  of  which  $250,000  of  the  preferred 
stock  and  $203,200  common  stock  has  been  issued. 

This  company  conducts  a  general  retail  milk  business  through 
the  medium  of  seven  branches  operating  a  total  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  routes,  of  which  the  retail  business  is  92 
per  cent  of  their  total  output,  and  the  figures  shown  on  the  various 
statements  herewith  would  indicate  this  company  to  be  a  fair 
example  from  which  to  judge  just  what  operating  and  delivery 
costs  should  be. 

The  report  as  herein  contained  is  for  the  calendar  year  1915, 
and  the  figures  ^ven  show  a  net  profit  of  $75,243.11  on  total  fluid 
milk  purchased. 

That  the  business  of  this  company  is  mainly  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  milk  is  very  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total 
purchases  amounting  to  $909,529.27,  only  $18,000  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  by-products.  The  total  quantity  of  milk  purchased  for 
the  year  amounted  to  25,320,596  quarts  and  the  disposition  of 
this  product,  75  per  cent  of  which  was  in  the  state  of  fluid  milk 
and  25  per  cent  in  cream  and  other  hy-products  netted  a  gross 
return  of  .076799  cents  per  quart 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Exhibit  No.  1,  attached  hereto,  shows  a  net  profit  of  .00297  cents 
per  ^art  en  total  quarts  of  milk  purchased  and  disposed  of,  either 
as  milk,  eream  or  other  by-products,  or  a  net  profit  on  sales  of  3.8 
per  cent.  The  income  from  milk  purchased  is  arrived  art  by  al- 
lowing a  profit  of  5  per  cent  on  incidental  by-products  pmrchafled 
fft  a  eost  of  $18,214.65  as  shown  by  Statecnent  A  of  Exhibit  No.  1. 
The  cost  ef  milk  is  the  actual  amount  paid  for  all  fluid  miHc  pui^ 
chased.  It  is  intereerting  to  note  in  connection  with  ihe  cost  of 
Ifeis  milk  that  the  farmer  got  46  per  cent  of  the  total  amowit  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  same,  or  over  three  and  one-half  (•03^) 
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for  every  quart  that  he  sold.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a 
fine  analysis  of  all  operating  expense  charges  in  conducting  this 
business  shows  a  delivery  cost  of  1.7  cents  per  quart  details  of 
which  the  shown  by  Schedules  1  to  6  of  Exhibit  No.  1. 

Exhibits  Nos.  2  and  3 

The  analysis  of  charges  shown  herewith  in  connection  with 
operating  country  stations  is  somewhat  clouded  by  the  unreliable 
records  of  milk  handled  at  each  station.  Transfers  between  sta- 
tions for  whatever  convenience  may  have  been  afforded  in  ship- 
ping or  separating,  making  cheese,  butter,  etc.,  has  reduced  the 
value  of  the  unit  costs  shown  because  of  the  apparent  incorrect- 
ness of  net  quantities  handled  at  each  station.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  over  1,000,000  quarts,  even  where 
there  is  separating  and  cheese  making  in  connection  with  the  hand- 
ling of  the  product,  is  carried  on  at  a  lower  unit  cost  per  quart 
than  at  some  other  stations  where  there  is  no  milk  used  in  by« 
products  but  at  which  there  is  a  smaller  quantity  handled. 

The  details  of  expenses,  as  shown  on  Exhibit  No.  3,  while  they 
are  legitimate,  do  not  show  the  actual  costs  of  operating  stations  as 
would  be  shown,  if  actual  cost  records  were  maintained,  and  as 
will  be  shown  in  reports  of  other  companies  later. 

The  disproportionate  charge  in  some  cases  for  repairs  and  re- 
newals and  general  expenses,  are  the  result  of  an  unscientific  dis- 
tribution of  these  charges  due  to  poor  accounting  methods. 

The  statements  herewith  will,  no  doubt,  be  valuable  for  com- 
parative purposes. 

Exhibit  No.  4 

This  company  has  made  some  effort  in  connection  with  the 
proper  distribution  of  expenses,  to  ascertain  delivery  costs  in  so 
far  as  actual  expenses  chargeable  to  each  selling  branch  have  been 
kept.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  points  of  delivery,  figured  on  the 
retail  sales  only,  show  an  average  cost  of  2.4  cents  per  point,  and 
where  the  wholesale  sales  are  but  7.8  per  cent,  the  actual  unit 
point  cost  of  delivery  is  not  very  much  exaggerated. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  particular  phase  of  this  com- 
pany's business  in  shipping  milk  to  Hempstead  and  Rockville  Oen- 
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ter  on  Long  Island,  by  train,  the  freight  for  which  is  reflected 
in  an  increased  unit  cost  per  point  of  delivery  of  about  one  cent, 
although  there  is  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the  actual  proportion 
of  wages  paid  to  total  branch  expenses,  as  compared  with  other 
branches.  The  difference  in  the  increased  unit  cost  per  point  of 
delivery,  as  shown  herewith,  and  the  acttud  delivery  costs  per 
quart  of  milk  as  shown  on  Exhibit  No.  1,  is  due  of  courae  to  the  in- 
clusion of  all  branch  expenses  on  Exhibit  No.  5  allowing  for  actual 
points  delivered  only,  while  the  unit  cost  per  quart  on  Exhibit  No. 
1  is  reduced  because  of  the  assumption  that  the  25,620,000  quarts 
of  milk  purchased  was  actually  delivered. 

Exhibit  No.  5 

The  statement  of  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  sold  and  prices 
received  for  same  show  an  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  about 
one  cent  ($.01)  per  point  over  the  cost  to  the  wholesaler,  although 
in  some  cases,  can  milk  is  supposed  to  be  sold  at  retail  for  less 
than  it  \^  sometimes  sold  wholesale.  (See  charge  for  rebates  on 
Exhibit  No.  6.) 

Exhibit  No,  6 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  shown  herewith  has  been  examined 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  charges  contained  therein.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  record  kept  by  this  company  shows  rebates  of  over 
$4,000  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and  gratis  milk  of  over  $5,000. 

There  is  an  erroneous  procedure  adopted  by  this  company  of 
charging  profit  and  loss  with  depreciation  on  property  and  plants 
instead  of  maintaining  reserve  accounts  to  show  the  actual  amount 
charged  for  depreciation.  This  procedure  is  carried  out  also  in 
connection  vrfth  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  other  properties.  No 
stock  records  are  maintained  of  bottles  or  cans  and  the  inventory 
set  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  the  correct- 
ness for  the  charge  of  bottles,  herein,  will  be  better  determined 
by  statements  of  other  companies,  as  they  are  set  up  hereafter. 
An  examination  of  the  expense  accounts  has  been  made,  and  also 
of  the  accounts,  "  dues  and  donations,"  and  nothing  therein  con- 
tained can  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  that  is  not  in  accord- 
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aaee  witli  pn^r  buflineBS  practices.  The  proper  charges  for  items 
aaek  as  advertising  will  also  be  better  detecmined  by  a  cosapansoD 
with  other  statements. 

Exhibit  No.  T 

The  balance  sheet  herewith  has  not  been  verified  completelj  as 
to  its  correctness*  The  stocks  and  bonds  and  securities  include 
$500  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  and  $500  of  the  Dairy- 
mmis^  Manufacturing  Company.  The  dividends  of  this  company 
show  payments  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and  8  per  cent 
on  the  common  stock.  Probably  $65,000  of  the  $78,000  mort- 
gages payable  is  held  by  Alex.  Campbell,  now  the  Alex,  Campbell 
estate,  on  which  interest  is  paid  r^ularly. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  is  any  other  information  in  connection 
with  this  company's  activities  that  my  working  papers  wiH  reveal, 
I  will  be  glad  «tt  any  time  to  prepare  any  report  that  you  may 
request  in  connection  with  same. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 

SUOement  Showing  Return  on  25,258,976  Quarts  Milk  Purchased  and  Sold  Either 
in  the  Form  of  Fluid  MiUs,  Cream,  Butler,  Cheese  or  Condensed  Milk 


Amount 


Amount 


Unit 

costs, 

6xpense8 


Unit 
selling 
pnco 


Sales,  as  per  Statement  "A" 

Cost  of  milk 

Defivery    charges    as    per 

schedule  I 

Country    charges,    as    per 

schedule  II 

Freigjit..... 

Manufacturing  expenses,  as 

per  schedule  III 

Bottles,  etc^  as  per  schedule 

IV 

Administration  expenses,  as 

per  schedule  V 

Branch    expenses,    as    per 

schedule  VI 


$893,286  59 

437,687  96 

86,997  66 
168,174  66 

122,462  68 

51,527  81 

72,761  76 

41,722  12 


$1,939,863  14 


$0.035365 

.017328 

.003444 
.006262 

.604848 

.002040 

.002881 

.001652 


$0.076799 


Total  cost  and  expenses. 
Net  profit 


$1,864,620  03 
75,243  11 


$0.073820 
.002979 


$1,939,863  14 


$1,939,863  14 


$0.076799 


$0.076799 


Statement  A 

Gross  sales  as  per  profit  and  loss  statement $1,957,016  55 

Increase  in  inventory 1,971  97 


$1,958,988  52 
purchased  and  resold  costing  $18,214.65 19,125  38 


Gross  income  from  milk  purchased,   as  per  Ex- 
hibit No.  1 $1,939,863  14 


Total  quarts  milk  purchased 25,320,596  quarts 

Increase  of  inventory  of  $1,971.07  at  average 

yearly  cost  per  quart  equals 61,620  quarts 


Net  quarts  of  milk  included  as  sold * 25,258,976  quarts 
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Schedules  1-6  of  Exhibit  No.  1 

SCHEDinJB   1 

Delivery  Charges 

Wages $250,255  21 

PTMht 17,421  60 

Feed7 63,044  43 

Hamees  repain 3,468  54 

Wagon  repairs 12,570  31 

Auto  repaiiB 1,349  46 

Stables 5,652  54 

loe 5,040  87 

Supplies 905  42 

Misoellaneous  expenses 10,468  86 

CommisQions 14,578  18 

Stationery 4,674  09 

Hauling  wages 28,031  10 

Auto  repaiiB.  hauling 5,387  85 

Hauling,  stable  expenses 3,594  14 

Depreciation  charges 21,245  35 


$437,687  95 


SCEDBDDIia  2 


CoufUry  Charget 

Wane. . . . .' $34,852  98 

Hauling  (country) 8,125  40 

Coal 5,693  39 

Ice 8,533  46 

Repairs  and  renewals 6,654  89 

Rent 3 ,  739  64 

Supplies 1 ,  676  16 

Misoellaneous  expenses 7,268  16 

Telephones 305  23 

Taxes 1,50043 

Insurance 1,394  80 

Depreciation 7,253  12 


$86,997  66 


Schedule  3 


Manufactvfing  Charge* 

Wages $55,315  00 

Ldght  and  power 10,416  07 

Coal 7,224  95 

Feed 8,877  14 

Package  sundries 570  82 

Repairs  and  renewals 9,000  00 

Rents 3,231  24 

Misoellaneous  expenses 9,649  37 

Water  taxes 1,597  80 

Taxes 1,816  60 

Insurance 1,085  26 

Butter,  cheese  and  egg  expense 3,249  66 

$122,462  08 
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SCHEDTTLB  4 

BMe  Expenses  and  Racks 


Racks 

Bottlee 

Cans 

Caps 

Certified  ci^ 

Bottle  pemiums 

Bottle  federation  charges.. 


SCHBDITLB  5 

AdminisbraHan  Expenses 

Clerical  salaries 

Stationery 

Adyertising 

Expenses 

Trayeling 

Daes  and  donations 

Interest 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Ccmipensation  insurance , 

Depreciation  on  furniture 

Sundries , 

Bad  accounts 

Officers'  and  executive  salaries 


SCHEDITLB  6 

Branch  Expenses 

Salaries $10,868  00 

Light  and  power 3,513  00 

Coal 038  96 

B^pairs  and  renewals 2,237  03 

Rent 4,027  19 

Telephone 2,620  27 

Taxes 1,883  36 

Insurance 1,921  61 

Rebates 4,012  61 

Gratis  milk 6,363  67 

Route  waste 1,786  80 

Allowances 3,068  72 

$41,822  12 


$6,462  82 

26,869  81 

6,416  92 

9,672  93 

1,660  72 

1,900  61 

676  00 

$61,627  81 

$7,426  00 

262  42 

9,664  16 

6,360  70 

2,038  99 

1,616  80 

4,998  21 

2,163  61 

6,239  86 

210  61 

910  67 

622  34 

6,244  68 

26,224  92 

$72,761  74 
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EXHIBIT  No.  5 


Stalemeni  Showing  QtumiiHes  of  Various  CfradeM  of  MiUc  Sold,  Wholesale  and 
RetaUj  and  Prices  Received  for  Same 


Product 


Kbtail 


Quantity 


Selling 
price 


Wholesale 


Quantity 


Selling 
price 


Grade  A,  quarts 

New  Era,  quarts — 

Pasteurized,  quarts. 


Pasteurized,  pints 

Certified,  quarts 

Cream,  jars 

Condensed,  jars 

Buttermilk,  quarts 

Pasteurized,  quarts 

Grade  A,  quarts 

Can  milk,  quarts 

Can  milk,  quarts 

Can  milk,  quarts 

Can  milk,  quarts 

Can  milk,  delivered  from  coun 

try  station  to  consumer. . . . 
Certified  milk,  delivered  from 

country  station  to  consumer 


533,164 

518,442 

20,649 

11,895,913 

1,838,895 

524,977 

1,205,473 

88,042 

359,817 

162,771 

2,610 

58,450 

380,331 


$0.11 
.10 

.09 

.10 
.15 
.14 
.08 
.06 
.10 
.09 
.07i 


4,669 
61 

1,045,303 

262} 
39,376 
154,022 
3,227 

18,272 

'"i63;837 
89,348 
86,531 
24,372 

198,159 

708 


SO.  10 
.09 

.08 

.08 
.12 
.13 
.07 
.05 


.06i 
.07 
.06 
.08 

.048 

.10 
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EXHIBIT  No.  6 
Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  January  1,  1915,  to  December  31, 1916 

Total  sales $1 ,  957 ,  016  55 

Less 

Route  waste $1,786  80 

Rebates 4,012  51 

Gratis  mUk 5,353  57 

11,152  88 


Total  net  sales $1,945,863  67 

Purchases 

Inventory   December   31, 

1914 16,832  84 

Fluid  milk,  quarts 835,638  92 

Certified  milk,  quarts 57,647  77 

Cream 14,252  19 

Condensed  milk 3,626  50 

Butter 335  96 


Total $918,334  18 

Less  inventory,  December  31, 
1915 8,804  81 

Total  net  purchases 909,529  27 

Trading  profit $1,036,334  40 

Operating  expenses  and  losses: 

Wages $387,990  72 

Freights 175,595  66 

Hauling  "  Arcade  " 8,125  40 

Light  and  power 13,929  67 

Coal 13,657  30 

Feed 61,921  57 

Harness  repairs,  etc 3,468  54 

Wagon  repairs  aad  mwintananre. . .  12,570  31 

Auto   repairs   and   maintenance 6,737  31 

Stable 9,24668 

Racks 5,452  82 

Bottles 25,859  81 

Cans 6,415  92 

Caps 9,572  93 

GerlMid  caps 1,650  72 

Paekago  wmdries 570  82 

loe 13,574  33 

Repairs  and  renewals 17,892  52 

Rent 10,998  07 

Supplies 2,581  58 

Bottle  premiums 1,900  61 

MisoeUaneous  expenses 27,286  39 

Ch0Bat  expense 1,807  68 

Butter  expense 196  55 

Water  taxes 1,597  80 

$820,K)3  71 
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Exhibit  No.  6  (Continued) 

QoQeral  expeoflOB: 

Salariee 126,224  02 

ComminioDB 14,578  18 

Telephones 2,825  50 

Stationery 4,936  51 

Advertising: 

Moving  pictures,  etc..  $1,134  90 
Newspapers,   periodi- 

peals 4,098  48 

Literature  and  pam- 

lets 2,127  78 

Signs  and  novelties. . .     1,593  25 
Programmes  and  sun- 
dries         699  75 


Miscellaneous  expense 5,350  70 

Traveling 2,038  99 

Dues  and  donations 2, 190  80 


9,654  16 

67,799  76 

Total 1888,303  47 

Income  charges: 

Interest $4,998  21 

Taxes 7,363  90 

Insurance 10,641  42 

Allowances 3,058  72 

Accounts  rev.  written  off 5,244  58 

Compensation  msurance  expense 210  61 


Depreciation: 

City  property  and  pknts $10,428  27 

Creamery  property  and  plants 7,243  12 

Wagons,  trucks,  sleighs,  auto,  etc. . .  9,570  35 

Horses 7,345  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 910  57 


Loss  items: 

Horses  by  death $3,505  00 

Horses  by  sale 825  00 

1914  sundries 522  34 


31,517  44 


35,507  31 


4,853  34 


Grand  total $960,180  56 

Net  income $76,153  84 

Other  income: 


Dividends,  Dairymen's  Mfg.  Co 243  00 

Hauting  National  Milk  Sugar  Co 49  05 


292  05 


Net  profit $76,445  89 

Dividends,  preferred  stock,  7  per  cent..     $17,500  00 


Dividends,  common  stock,  8  per  cent. . . .       15,316  00 


$32,816  00 


Surplus,  January  1, 1915 52, 138  21 

Surplus,  December  31,  1915 95,768  10 

Total $128,584  10     $128,684  10 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  the  auditor  a8  to  Clover  Farma^ 
Inc. : 


REPORT 

TO 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products, 
Live  Stock  and  Poultry 

ON 

Production,  Operating  and  Distributing  Costs  of  Milk  — 
Clover  Farms,  Inc.,  534  West  48th  Street,  New  York 
City,  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 


[513] 
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PEODUCTION,  OPERATING  AND  DISTRIBUTING 
COSTS  OF  MILK 

December  4,  1916. 

JoirU  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen. —  Agreeable  to  your  request  I  have  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Clover  Farms  Company, 
Inc.,  No.  534  48th  street,  New  York  city,  with  special  reference 
to  the  operating,  manufacturing  and  distributiing  costs  of  milk 
for  the  period  of  July  1,  1915-June  30,  1916,  and  I  am  attach- 
ing hereto  report  and  remarks  in  connection  with  various  exhibits 
supporting  same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  B.  Hawkins, 

Certified  Public  Accountantv 
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EEPOKT 

December  4,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen. —  The  Clover  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  corpora- 
tion with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  of  which  there 
was  outstanding  on  June  30,  1916,  $173,000. 

An  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  this  company  affords  a  most  excep- 
tional opportunity  of  showing  costs,  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  fluid  milk,  particularly  as  this  company  has  three 
different  avenues  of  distribution,  namely :  on  routes,  in  stores  and 
at  Board  of  Health  stations,  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn.  It  might  be  said  at  the  outset  that  this  latter  avenue 
of  distribution  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  how 
economically  milk  can  be  distributed,  in  contrast  to  the  luxurious 
and  consequently  expensive  delivery  sen'ice  that  is  maintained 
by  milk  dealers  in  general  in  this  city. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  company  spends  a  very  large  sum  for 
advertising  purposes,  and  in  addition,  particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  charges  to  cost  for  depreciation  made  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  also  the  additional  charges  to  costs,  for  repairs  and  re- 
placements, both  of  which,  in  total,  amount  to  over  25  per  cent 
♦f  the  book  value  of  the  assets  as  shown  on  July  1,  1915. 

No  particular  method  of  costs  has  been  adopted  in  connection 
with  their  records,  although  in  contrast  to  other  companies,  some 
effort  has  been  made  to  distribute  expenses,  first  against  products, 
and  subsequently  the  cost  of  said  product  to  the  various  avenues 
of  distribution. 

Sufficient  tests  were  made  in  the  examination  of  expenses 
charged  to  costs,  and  no  exception  can  be  reasonably  made  to  any 
ef  them  except  as  hereinafter  noted. 
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Exhibit  No.  1 

Statement  referred  to  herewith  is  a  reconstructed  statement  of 
unit  costs,  after  deducting  an  erroneous  charge  to  costs  for  depre- 
ciation of  $6,273.77,  details  of  which  are  supported  in  Exhibit  No. 
3  hereinafter  referred  to.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  net  profit  on 
every  quart  of  milk  of  .0024  as  shown  on  Exhibit  No.  1,  referred  to, 
is  approximately  on  an  average  with  that  of  other  companies,  al- 
tiiougli  a  more  scientific  charge  for  replacement  expenses,  repairs 
and  depreciation  as  aforesaid  would  undoubtedly  increase  this  unit 
coat  considerably.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  selling  price 
herewith  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  obtained  by  most  companies 
and  this  is  no  doubt  oorreot,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of 
their  Grade  "A"  milk  is  sold  at  .08  per  quart.  The  administi-ative 
and  advertising  expenses  are  proportionately  high  and  your  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  details  of  same  in  Exhibit  No.  6. 

The  net  per  cent  of  profit  on  sales  of  3.14  per  cent  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unit  profit  of  each  quart  of  milk,  somewhat  below 
average,  subject,  however,  to  the  qualifications  as  above  stated. 

Exhibit  No.  2 

An  analysis  of  costs,  based  on  the  books  of  account  of  the  com- 
pany, before  adjusted,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  1,  shows  a  net  pro&t 
of  .0021.  It  will  be  noted  in  analyzing  the  costs  that  there  is  a 
loBB  of  very  nearly  four-tenths  of  a  cent  on  every  quart  of  milk 
sold  through  stares.  This  has  been  determined  by  apportioning 
the  total  quarts  of  milk  purchased,  in  proportion  as  the  amount 
of  aales  of  dairy  products  in  the  stores,  bears  to  the  comlHued 
sales  of  dairy  products  in  both  routes  and  stores,  and  also  by  charg- 
ing on  a  quantity  basis  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  milk,  freight, 
country  expenses^  advertising  expenses,  administrative  expenses; 
in  addition  that  part  of  the  store  expenses  actually  chargeable  to 
the  sale  of  dairy  products  was  also  included  in  proportion  to  the 
store  sales. 

It  wUl  foe  noted  liiat  this  unit  loss  in  stores  reduces  the  net  unit 
profit  as  shovm  by  the  routes  amounting  to  .00227  to  an  average 
unit  profit  of  .0021.  The  most  remarkable  item  of  costs  in  con- 
nection with  this  store  account  is  expenses  of  delivery  at  the  store, 
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whUk  equals  .0241,  o'rer  one-half  a  cent  greater  tftan  the  delivery 
expenses  shown  on  the  routes. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  additional  charges  of  costs 
for  repairs  and  replacements  included  in  the  above  exhibit,  which, 
in  view  of  the  charges  for  the  depreciation  made  or  in  view  of 
what  would  have  been  the  proper  depreciation  charges,  seem  in 
some  cases  to  be  very  high. 

As  stated  in  Exhibit  No.  1,  the  actual  profit  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1916,  would  be  materially  increased  if  a  more  ac- 
curate method  of  charging  for  items  of  this  kind  was  maintained. 

In  allowing  for  the  arbitrary  adjustment  for  depreciation  of 
$24,277.22,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  6  per  cent  is  allowed 
on  real  estate  and  huildings  amounting  to  $102,812.51,  a  good  part 
of  which,  no  doubt,  is  land  on  which  no  depreciation  charge  should 
be  made.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  most  conservative  estimate 
is  made  in  connection  with  depreciation  rates  on  other  items.  It 
will  also  be  noted. that  depreciation  is  allowed  on  the  increase  of 
assets  shown  herewith  during  the  year,  using  the  same  rate  of  de- 
preciation for  a  six  months'  period  which  in  itself  is  a  very  con- 
servative measure,  so  that  no  matter  from  what  angle  the  costs 
are  viewed,  it  becomes  very  evident  that  they  are  loaded  with 
depreciation  charges. 

Exhibit  No.  5 

A  combined  statement  of  sales  of  dairy  products  and  groceries 
in  the  stores  of  this  company  show  a  net  loss  of  $18,193.35,  after 
charging  to  the  stores  a  proportionate  share  of  the  administrative 
expenses  on  the  basis  of  the  sales  in  stores  to  total  sales,  and  also 
a  share  of  the  advertising  expenses  for  dairy  products,  on  the  basis 
of  sales  of  dairy  products  in  stores  to  the  total  sales  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts by  the  company. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  loss  on  dairy  products  shown  in  Ex- 
hibit No.  2,  it  must  be  said  that  a  greater  percentage  of  loss  is  made 
on  the  groceries  than  on  the  dairy  products,  all  of  which  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  small  turn-over  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
operation,   and  a  smaller  gross  trading  percentage  of  profit  on 
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groceries  than  on  dairy  products^  based  on  the  costs  for  dairy 
products  shown  by  this  company. 

It  might  be  said  that  in  some  stores  there  is  a  small  profit,  and 
if  further  information  is  desired  along  these  lines,  figures  can  be 
obtained  to  show  the  proportion  of  turn-over  to  expenses  incurred, 
necessary  to  show  said  profit. 

Exhibit  Xo.  6 

Statement  shown  herewith  shows  total  sales  of  $1,708,683.38 
and  a  net  profit  of  $23,689.21,  which  is  particularly  low,  but 
which  can  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  replace- 
ment and  depreciation  charges  as  referred  to  aforesaid,  and  the 
unusual  advertising  expenses  shown  herein. 

The  cost  of  real  estate  is  for  special  services  rendered  by  a  firm, 
Slawson  and  Ilobbs,  real  estate  brokers,  for  which  the  company 
pays  $100  per  month.  They  also  pay  a  firm,  Pease  and  EUiman, 
$16.75  a  month. 

It  might  be  said  in  this  connection,  that  the  firm  of  Pease  and 
Elliman  is  said  to  serve  a  large  milk  company  operating  on  the 
East  Side,  and  it  is  recommended  to  this  committee  that  they 
subpoena  this  company  so  that  the  books  of  the  company  which 
they  serve  can  be  looked  into.  The  solicitors'  salaries  and  com- 
missions shown  herein  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  from  .25  to  $1.00 
per  quart  for  every  customer  which  the  company  serves  for  thirty 
days. 

The  miscellaneous  charges  for  $3,158.05  are  for  postage  in  con- 
nection with  mailing  circulars,  etc.  The  item  of  general  expenses 
amounting  to  $37,661.45  has  been  examined  and  most  of  the  items 
contained  therein  are  for  ice  and  petty  expenses.  The  petty  cash 
was  examined  for  the  months  of  June  to  December  and  nothing 
of  an  exceptional  nature  was  noted  therein. 

Exhibit  No.  7 
A  particularly  interesting  statement  herewith  seems  to  confirm 
the  figures  shown  in  some  other  companies  that  the  cost  of  the  pr^ 
duction  is  lower  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  In  this  company, 
however,  the  distribution  of  depreciation  and  replacement  expenses 
may  somewhat  cloud  the  actual  costs,  and  there  seems  to  be  con- 
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siderable  room  for  discussion  on  this  very  important  feature  of  the 
production  of  milk.  It  will  be  noted,  particularly,  that  the  labor 
in  the  country  is  between  26  and  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  the 
city,  which  in  itself  is  an  item  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  net  de- 
crease of  cost  in  the  country  amounts  to  over  .003  of  a  cent  and 
it  is  again  recommended  that  the  fullest  examination  of  witnesses 
be  made  to  get  all  the  information  possible  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

Exhibit  No.  8 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  at  July  1,  1916,  shows  a 
net  surplus  of  $47,797.43  and  in  addition  dividends  declared  and 
unpaid  of  $20,772.00.  During  the  year  there  were  dividends  of 
5  per  cent,  3  per  cent,  9  per  cent,  of  which  only  the  5  per  cent 
was  paid  and  with  which  capital  stock  was  purchased  to  the 
amount  of  $8,100.00. 

The  notes  receivable  shown  on  current  assets  represent  mostly 
imcollectable  accounts  on  the  Greenfield  Dairy  Company,  control 
of  which  is  vested  in  the  Clover  Farms  Company,  Inc. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  the  reserve  set  up  for 
depreciation  on  a  balance  of  the  sheet  of  the  company  as  at  July 
1,  1915,  was  approximately  $11,000,  while  the  resen^e  shown  here- 
with a  year  later,  is  over  $35,000,  confirming  the  statements  shown 
aforesaid  that  extraordinary  charges  were  made  to  costs  for  the 
current  year. 

It  might  be  said  in  conclusion  that  this  company,  while  it  has 
made  additions  to  this  plant  during  the  year,  have  recently  dis- 
posed of  some  of  their  branches  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  This 
is  merely  hearsay  and  is  simply  noted  for  whatever  benefit  the 
Committee  may  get  from  it. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 

Clovxb  Farms,  Inc. 
Beadjmied  UnU  Cott  SiaUmmU  of  Profit  md  Lo9$e8  on  Purcha$e  cf  l9,S^fi60 
QuarU  of  Milk  and  Sale  of  Same  Either  as  Milk,  Croam^  BiUier,  etc.,  Jvly  li 
1915,  to /une  30, 1916 

Unit 

Sales $1,400,627  60   .0763 

Unit 
Amount        cost 

Cost  of  product $604,943  30  .0365 

Freight 134,896  84  .0069 

Country,  dty  and  store  ex- 

pene  as  per  sheet  No $525,501  54 

Less  overcharge 6,273  77 

$519,317  77  .0266 

Advertising 29,276  04   .0015 

AdrainistEative  expenses 65,454  85   .0034 

Total  cost $1,443,887  80 

Net  profit 46,739  89  .0034 


$1,490,627  69  .0763  $1,490,627  69  .0763 


Percent  of  profit  on  sales 3. 14 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2 

Clovsr  Fabms,  Inc. 

Production  and  Delivery  CoaU  of  MiUc,  Fiscal  Year,  1915-1016 

Total— RouTBB  Only 

Total  quantity,  quartfl 19,536,650 

Sales  routes $1,478,732  89 

Less  znisceHaneous  credits 277  26 

$1,478,455  63 

Creamery  sales $2,500  96 

Store  sales 51,102  58 

Cheese  sales 31,506  64 

85,110  18 

Total  sales $1,563,565  81 

Creamery  bill  J.  V.  No.  157 112  00 

Total  sales $1,563,677  81 

Cream  purchased $68,248  09 

Cream  purchased,  miscl 80  00 

Condensed  milk  purchased. .  2,233  76 

Cond.  milk  purchased,  miscl.  16  36 

Milk  purchased,  miscl 162  82 

$70,741  03 

31  per  cent  of  this  added 2,309  09 

Total  outside  purchases 73,050  12 

Total  sales $1,490,627  60 

Unit  cost .07629 

Cost  of  milk $694,943  30                                          == 

Unit  cost .0355 

Freight $134,896  84 

Unit  cost .0069 

Country  ejqxmse $162,234  02 

Unit  cost .0083 

City  eMpoDOb $347,935  44 

Unit  cost .0177 

Part  of  store  expense $15,422  08 

Advertising  expense 29,275  04 

Administrative  expense 65,464  85 

Total  cost  and  expenses.  $1 450,161  57 
Unit  cost .07419 


Net  profit  and  loss $40,466  12 

Unit  net  profit  and  loss .00211 

Total  quantity,  quarts 18,898,180 

Sales  routes $1,478,732  89 

Less  miscellaneous  credits 277  26 

$1,478,455  63 

Creamery  sales $2,500  96 

Store  sales 

Cheese  sales 31,50664 

34,007  60 


Total  sales $1,512,463  23 
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Exhibit  No.  2  (Continued) 

Creamery  biU  J.  V.  No.  157 112  00 

TotJ  Bftlee $1,512^75  23 

Totel  outside  purchaaee 70,662  76 

TotJ  sales $1,441,912  47 

Unit  eoBt .07629 


Cost  of  milk $672,231  85 

Unit  cost .0365 

Freight $130,411  23 

Unit  cost .0069 

Country  expense $156,932  40 

Unit  cost .0083 

City  expense $347,935  44 

Unit  cost .0184 

Part  of  store  expense 

AdverUaing  expense $28,318  30 

Administrative  expense 63,095  46 

Total  cost  and  expenses.  $1,398,924  68 

Unit  cost .07403 


Net  profit  and  loss $42,987  79 

Unit  net  profit  and  loss .00227 


Stores —- Daily  Products 
Total  quantity,  quarts,  sales  routes,  leps  miscellaneous  credits 638,470 

Creamery  sales,  store  and  cheese  sales $51 ,  102  58 

Total  sales $51,102  58 

Total  outside  purchases $2,387  36 

Total  sales $48,716  22 

Unit  cost 07629 


Cost  of  mUk $22,711  45 

Unit  cost .0365 

Freight $4,485  61 

Unit  cost .  0070 

Country  expense $5,301  62 

Unit  cost .  0083 

aty  expense $15,422  08 

Unit  cost .0241 

Advertising  expense $956  74 

Administrative  expense 2,359  39 

Total  cost  and  expense $51,236  89 

Unit  total  cost  and  expense .07990 

Net  profit  and  loss  (Toss) $2,521  67 

Unit  net  profit  and  loss 00395 


EXHIBIT  No.  3 

Clovbb  Fabms,  Inc. 
Comparative  StaiemefU  of  Depreciation  Chargee  Properly  Chargeable  to  Caste  and 
Depreciation  Charges  AduaUy  Charged  to  Coeta,  Fiscal  Year,  Jvly  1  to  June 
30, 1916 


ASSETS 


Book  value 
July  1.  1916 


Depre- 
ciation 
rate. 
Percent 


Amount  of 
deprecia- 
tion 


Adjubtbd  Dbpebcxatbd  Chabgib 


Increase  in 

value  during 

1915-1916 


Deprecia- 
tion on 
increased 
value  for 
six  months 


Total 
deprecia- 
tion 


Real  estate  and  buUd- 

lng« 

Furmture  and  fixtures . 
Machinery  and  fixtures 

Horses 

Wagons 

Harness 

Total  depreeiatSon 


$102,812  61 
11,071  98 
62.203  82 
41.400  00 
30.365  00 
5.739  10 


6 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


86.168  75 
1.107  20 
6.220  38 
4.140  00 
3.036  50 
573  91 


$27,164  49 

743  47 

18.311  27 

5.125  00 

19.243  35 

878  20 


$814  93 

37  68 

915  56 

256  25 

962  16 

43  00 


$6,083  68 
1.144  88 
7.135  94 
4.396  25 
3,998  66 
617  81 


$253,592  41 


$21,246  74 


$3,030  48 


$24,277  22 


Manufacturing  and  country  depreciation  charges. 
City  depreciation  charge 


Charges  for 
depreciation  in- 
cluded in  costs 

$18,330  48 
12,220  51 

$30,550  99 


Additional  charges 

to  cost  for  repairs 

and  replacements 

Replacements  —  country    $19,677  72 

Machinery  and  fixtures  —  country 4,431  64 

Harness  and  wagons 1,183  03 

Repairs  to  harness  and  wagons  —  city 6,921  42 

Auto  expense   1,668  37 

Total $33,682  08 

Bottle  replacement  $33,965  18 
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EXHIBIT  5ro.  5 

Clover  Farms,  Iwc. 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement  of  Store  Sates,  Fiscal  Tear,  1W5-1916 

Total  dairy  sales $51,102  68 

Total  grocery  sales 144,840  31 

$105  042  80 

Costof  daisy  products $33,639  19 

Cbst  of  groceries $113,052  15 

Less  credits 753  43 

Net  cost  of  groceries 112,208  72 

Total  cost  of  product $145,037  01 

Gross  trading  profit $50,004  08 

Rents $21,702  70 

Lms rentals 6,516  00 

Neirent  of  stores $16,216  70 

Wages 23,208  18 

General  expense 18,954  69 

$58,379  57 
Credits 177  88 

$58,201  60 

Administrative  expenses: 

Dairy  products $2,359  30 

Groceries 6,680  51 

Advertising  expenses: 

Dairy  products 956  74 

Net  loss  on  stores $18,103  35 

$68,198  33      $68,196  33 
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EXHIBIT  No.  6 

Cloybb  Fabmb,  Inc. 

DetaxUd  Profit  and  Lou  Account,  Fiscal  Year  Jyly  I,  1915,  to  Jtme  ^0,  1916 

Route  Bales $1,478,732  89 

Store  sales 195,942  89 

Creamery  ealee 2,500  96 

Cheese  sales 31,506  64 

Total  sales $1,708,683  38 

Milk  purchases $694,943  30 

Cream  purchases 68,248  09 

Condensed  milk  purchases 2,233  76 

Grocery  purchases 111,113  68 

$876,538  83 
Less  increase  in  cheese  inventory 6,358  25 

Net  cost  of  purchases  sold $870,180  58 

Gross  trading  profit $838,502  80 

Freight $134,896  84 

Manufacturing  and  country  expenses: 

Labor $79,414  88 

Stable 11,382  47 

Light  and  power 1,968  28 

Fuel 9,041  26 

Ice •. 4,533  90 

Replacements 19,577  72 

Machinery  and  fixtures 4,431  54 

Harness  and  wagons 1,18303 

Water 2,100  00 

Depreciation 18,330  48 

Miscellaneous  expense 12,820  12 

Insurance 1,429  89 

Sundry  charges,  nulk,  cream  and 

condensed  milk 259  18 

Checoe expenses 4,166  32 

$170,639  07 
Less  interest  charges 4,276  88 

Net  manufacturing  expense $166,362  19 

General  delivery  and  city  expenses: 

Wages 181 ,  836  62 

Stable  charges 54,600  06 

Bottle  replacement 33,965  18 

Depreciation 12,220  51 

Repairs  to  harness  and  wagons. . .  6,921  42 

Insurance 5,739  87 

Miscellaneous  charges 277  26 

Interest  on  drivers*  securities 894  98 

Automobile  expense 1 ,568  37 

Loss  on  shorts 203  92 

Discounts  on  sales ..  7,074  52 

General  expense 37,66145 

Bad  debts  charged  off 8,052  51 

Grocery  warehouse 1 ,938  47 

$352,955  14 
Less  interest  charge 4,276  87 
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Exhibit  No.  6  (Oontinued) 

Net  general  delivery  aad  city  eipenee $348,^8  27 

Bailding  maintenanoe 4,710  48 

Advertisiiig: 

SoUdton'  salaries $12,482  75 

Commiisioiis 2,506  90 

Newspaper  advertiaenieDts 2,179  11 

Billboard  advertisements 1,780  56 

Circulars 3,543  61 

Heal  estate  information 1,251  00 

Miscellaneoiis 3,158  05 

Street  car  advertisements 2,985  06 

Total  advertising 29,887  04 

Store  expense: 

Rents $16,216  70 

Wages 23,208  18 

Expenses 18,954  69 

Total  store  expenses 58,379  57 

Administrative  expenses: 

Officers'  salaries $19,806  48 

Employees'  salaries 22,005  15 

Stationery  and  printing 4,576  06 

General  expenses 12,832  21 

Legal  expenses 3,330  23 

Traveling  expenses 2,248  24 

Interest  on  loans 3,424  46 

Interest  on  mortgages 1 ,394  98 

Taxes 1,988  00 

Rent 181  39 

Sundries 112  00 

Total  administrative  expenses 71 ,899  20 

Total  freight  and  eiqienses $814,813  59 

Net  profit 23,689  21 


$838,502  80     $838,502  80 
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EXHIBIT  No.  8 

Clovbr  Farms,  Inc. 

General  BaUmoe  Sheet,  Clover  Forme  Inc.,  Fiscal  Year    1915-1916 

Assets 
Fixed  aflsets: 

Cans,  boxes  and  bottles $38,597  32 

Furniture  and  fixtures 11 ,815  45 

Harness 6,617  30 

Horses 46,525  00 

Ice 4 ,  301  99 

Machinery  and  fixtures 80^,515  09 

Real  estate  and  buildings 129,977  00 

Supplies 9^,443  68 

Tools 2 ,  996  59 

Wagons  and  autos 49,608  36 

Wagon  shop  material 2,224  65 

Can  material 156  77 

Total $382,779119 

Special  assets: 

Improvements $828  50 

Investments 1,176  75 

Shokomeko  ice  pond 213  61 

Total 2,218  86 

Working  and  trading  assets: 

Butter $10  80 

Buttermilk 113  96 

Cheese 11,201  45 

Condensed  milk 13  43 

Cream 1,368  54 

Groceries 5,775  36 

Milk 2,547  49 

Stores 9,272  64 

Total 30,303  67 

Current  assets: 

Accounts  receivable,  routes $66,478  45 

Accounts  receivable,  stores 12,097  25 

Cash  in  bank 3,315  54 

Cash  on  hand 1,295  00 

Notes  receivable 33,390  11 

Total 116,576136 

Personal  and  others: 

Check  return $263  19 

Insurance  fund 3,055  80 

G.  A.  Twelc 100  00 

Total 3,418  99 

Deferred  charges  to  expense: 

Advanced  freight $697  68 

Dairy  inspection 266  65 

Prepaid  insurance 4,416  96 

Total 6,381  18 

Total  assets $640,678  24 
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Exhibit  No.  8  (Continued) 

Capital  stock  authorized 1250,000  00 

Capital  stock  issued 76,900  00 

Total,  capital  stock  issued $173,100  00 

First  mor^ages 26,700  00 

Notes  payable  drivers 22,100  00 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable $108,120  18 

Drivers*  securities 1 ,468  81 

Notes  payable 99,208  76 

Total 208,797  75 

Reserves  for: 

Depreciation  furniture  and  fixtures $1 ,625  57 

Depreciation  H.  W.  H.  and  autos 12,517  40 

Depreciation,  machinery  and  fixtures 12,095  49 

Depreciation,  real  estate  and  buildings ....  9,329  93 

Depreciation,  tools 275  43 

Total 35,844  82 

Personal  and  others: 

Clover  Farms,  Inc $103  13 

Officers'  salaries 864  91 

Total 968  04 

Accnials: 

Interest  on  drivers'  securities $242  95 

Wages 3,564  41 

Water 790  84 

Total 4,598  20 

Dividends  declared 20,772  00 

Surplus,  June  30,  1916 47,797  43 

Total  liabilities $540,678  24 


The  Mutual  McDermott  Dairy  Corporation  had  not  been  in 
operation  a  full  year  at  the  time  of  the  audit  of  its  books  and  only 
certain  features  of  its  operation  thought  to  be  of  value  for  com- 
parative purposes  in  ascertaining  the  production  costs  were  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 


REPORT 

TO 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Daisy  Peoduots, 
Live  Stock  and  Poultey 

on 

Production  Costs  of  Milk  —  Mutual-McDermott  Daiey 
CoKPORATioN,  214  East  22nd  Street,  New  Yoek  City,  for 
THE  Fiscal  Period  May  1  —  August  31,  1916 
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PRODUCTION  COSTS  OF  MILK 


December,  15,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen. —  Agreeable  to  your  request  I  have  made  an  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Mutual-McDer- 
mott  Dairy  Corporation,  with  special  reference  to  production  costi, 
and  I  am  attaching  hereto  statements  supporting  same. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hdrbkbt  B.  Hawkins^ 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
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REPORT 


The  Mutual-McDermott  Dairy  Corporation  is  a  company  with 
outstanding  capital  stock  at  the  present  time  as  follows:  Common 
stock,  $396,302.13;  preferred  stock,  $207,600. 

This  company  is  a  consolidation  of  the  Mutual  Milk  and  Cream 
Company  and  the  McDermott  Dairy  Company,  and  conducts  a 
general  business  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
cream,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  company  has  been  organized  since  February,  1916,  and 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  their  books  for  the  first 
few  months  subsequent  to  their  organization,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  at  my  command,  to  select 
a  period  for  analysis  whereby  the  figures  are  more  reliable.  For 
this  particular  examination  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August,  1916,  were  selected,  and  details  are  set  forth  hereinafter. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

The  statement  hereto  attached  showing  the  purchase  and  cost 
of  production  at  country  stations  has  been  compiled  after  con- 
siderable search  and  compilation  of  detailed  records  for  the  four 
months.  May,  June,  July  and  August,  1916,  during  which  months, 
as  is  well  known,  the  prices  for  milk  are  considerably  lower  than 
the  winter  months. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  unit  costs  of  milk  and  the 
expenses  at  country  stations  for  this  period.  It  is  evident  that  an 
improper  distribution  has  been  made  when  it  is  noted  that  in  some 
cases,  stations  where  milk  is  pasteurized  there  is  a  smaller  xmit 
cost  than  at  stations  where  there  is  no  pasteurization.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  the  unit  cost  per  quart  of  milk  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  cost  as  shown  in  other  statements  for  milk 
purchased.    The  cost  of  the  functional  operations,  it  will  be  noted, 
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has  not.  been  d'eAetrmined  as  has  been  shown  in  other  reports^ 
and  no  comparison  can  be  made  with  other  companies  along  these 
lines,  nor  can  a  comparison  be  made  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  short 
period  of  the  year  is  taken. 

Exhibit  No.  2 

The  statement  herewith  shows  a  distribution  of  expenses  for 
each  of  the  branches  of  this  corporation,  analyzed  from  their  rec- 
ords for  the  period  herein  mentioned.  It  might  be  said  at  this 
time  that  the  wholesale  sales  contribute  a  very  fair  percentage  of 
the  total  turnover  of  the  business. 

The  sales  shown  here  are,  of  course,  for  milk  and  milk  products 
only,  as  compared  with  the  sales  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  3,  which 
include  sales  of  merchandise  through  stores.  The  average  cost 
per  route  is  particularly  low,  and  the  percentage  of  delivery  costs 
to  sales,  it  will  be  noted,  varies  considerably  between  the  different 
branches,  the  22nd  street  branch,  showing  the  smaller  per  cent,  of 
delivery  costs  to  sales,  represents  a  very  much  larger  per  cent,  of 
wholesale  sales  than  retail  sales,  while  the  Bronx  branch  repre- 
sents a  very  much  larger  per  cent  of  retail  than  wholesale  sales. 

These  are  particularly  interesting  figures,  it  would  seem,  and 
your  attention  to  a  study  of  same  is  hereby  recommended. 

Exhibit  No.  3 
The  profit  and  loss  statement  shown  herewith  is  a  combined 
statement  of  monthly  statements  offered  by  this  company.  The 
sales,  as  noted  above,  include  sales  of  sundry  products  at  their 
stores.  The  incompleteness  of  their  records  due  to  the  present 
imperfect  system  of  accounts,  which  the  company  is  endeavoring 
to  remedy  as  rapidly  as  possible,  makes  the  figures  somewhat 
cloudy,  but  the  general  turnover  and  expenses  seem  to  be  fairly 
represented. 

Exhibit  No.  4 

The  balance  sheet  herewith  is  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  end 
of  the  period  shown  in  previous  statements  and  is  simply  shown 
for  whatever  reference  or  information  the  Committee  may  obtain 
from  it. 
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The  aocountant  has  also  prepared  a  report  embodying  certain 
statistics  which  are  of  considerable  value  upon  these  questions. 
In  Exhibit  No.  1  in  the  following  report  is  contained  a  table  made 
from  the  records  of  the  milk  companies  showing  the  average 
prices  paid  for  milk  by  the  New  York  dealers  for  each  month  of 
the  several  years  from  1902  to  1916,  inclusiva  Exhibit  No.  2  in 
connection  therewith  shows  the  amount  of  milk  received  by  the 
metropolitan  district  for  each  month  of  said  years  as  fluid  milk, 
while  Exhibit  No.  3  shows  the  addition  of  cream  and  condensed 
milk  reduced  to  fluid  milk  quantities  with  various  statistics  in  con- 
nection therewith.  This  report  also  shows  in  its  various  exhibits 
the  sources  of  supply  of  the  milk  in  question. 

The  Committee  has  gathered  throughout  the  State  a  great  num- 
ber of  exhibits  in  relation  to  the  amount^  prices  paid,  cost  of  manu- 
facturing at  cheese  and  butter  factories  of  all  kinds.  These  ex- 
hibits are  tabulated  in  large  part  and  a  great  deal  of  the  interest- 
ing information  contained  in  them  is  shown  in  Exhibits  Nos.  5  and 
6.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral report  of  the  accountant  is  Exhibit  No.  12,  which  follows.  The 
milk  distributors  have  long  claimed  that  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December  and  January,  because  of  the  comparatively 
high  prices  paid  both  for  milk,  resulted  in  a  net  loss  in  the  dis- 
tribution thereof  and  that  the  profits  made  from  the  business  were 
necessarily  made  during  the  months  from  February  to  August, 
inclusive.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  state  that  this  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  distributors  has  been  disputed  by  a  great  many 
persons.  The  accountant  employed  by  the  Committee  examined 
into  that  question  fully  and  the  result  of  that  examination  is  shown 
in  detail  by  Exhibit  No.  12  of  the  report  which  follows.  From  this 
exhibit  it  would  appear  that  the  claims  of  the  distributors  have 
been  well  founded.  This  table  is  made  up  from  the  records  of 
companies  whose  detailed  audit  precedes  in  this  report.  From 
this,  it  would  appear  that  on  every  quart  of  milk  sold  by  these 
companies  during  the  period  from  September,  1915,  to  February, 
1916,  there  was  a  loss  of  at  least  .0001  per  quarts  amounting  to  as 
much  as  .0039  for  the  month  of  November,  1915.    Of  course  the 
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loB866  for  itheee  monthg  aetuallj  wbbb  in  tkeoe  campaBi^s  compen- 
sated for  by  the  profits  from  Febroary  to  August,  iadusive,  whidi 
increased  from  a  net  profit  of  .0006  in  the  month  of  February, 
1916,  to  a  profit  of  .0135  for  the  rionths  of  May  and  June,  1916. 
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MILK  COSTS 

February  1,  1917. 

Attached  hereto  you  will  find  a  very  brief  summary  of  some 
studies  and  analysis  in  connection  with  my  work  for  you. 

The  figures  shown  in  Exhibits  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4  were 
constructed  in  part  from  the  files  of  The  Milk  Reporter  by  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  John  J.  Stanton,  and  due  credit  is  acknowledged  here- 
with, and  the  information  in  connection  with  the  history  of  freight 
on  milk  prior  to  1902  was  also  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

This  summary  is  not  as  complete  as  additional  time  and  study 
could  make  it,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  its  purpose. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hkbbebt  B.  Hawkins^ 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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REPORT  ON  MILK  COSTS 

Any  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  costs  of  milk,  must  nece&- 
sarily  fall  short  of  a  complete  study  if  it  does  not  include  a  study 
of  the  cost  of  production. 

Any  complete  determination  of  what  the  market  value  of  milk 
should  be  for  any  purpose,  aside  from  the  value  that  may  be  de- 
termined by  supply  and  demand,  also  falls  short  if  the  cost  of 
producing  the  article  can  not  be  determined. 

While  the  figures  herein  contained  are  not  offered  as  a  com- 
plete answer  to  even  the  second  part  of  the  story  of  milk  costs, 
it  may  go  a  long  way  toward-  dispelling:  the  ever  too  willing  popu- 
lar belief  in  the  fabulous  profits  and  the  accumulation  of  untold 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  milk  distributors. 

No  sabjedr  of  costs  is  as-  susceptible  of  such  fine  analysis  as 
that  whidar  deals  with  the  handling*,  transportation  and'  distribut- 
ing- of^  mift,  birt  with  the  information  that  has-  been  gat&ered, 
jmrt  ofewMtelriiseincInxIed*  herewith',  a  ne^v  light  nray  shine  on  what 
MwyherBfteAn^beew  a- very  mneh  nTimind^T^^ood  subject. 

f 'Osr  OF  Ka'W  Fluid 

The  subject  of  costs  treated  herein,  therefore,  treats  only  of  that 
pertaining'  to  the  purchase  of  the  product  from  the  producer,  the 
handling,  transporting,  manufacturing  and  delivery.  The  initial 
step,  naturally;  isth^  purchaue^  (rff  the  milk.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
popudftB'idiwof'miik.AWi&tkBti  which  was  brought  to  the  consumer 
—  if  not  from  vidthin  the  city  limits  —  at  least  from  a  very  short 
distance  out  of  it.  The  subject  of  grading,  sanitary  handling,  or 
any  of  the  vexatious  problems  that  have  increased  with  the  in- 
creased consumption,  and  the  longer  distance  which  the  milk  has 
had  to  be  transported,  were  never  thought  of  in  those  days.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  well  said  that  not  until  the  introduction  of  the 
milk  bottle  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  product  to  the  consumer, 
together  with  health  regulation  and  pasteurization,  has  milk  be- 
come a  popular  article  of  food.  The  increased  consumption  of 
milk  in  the  greater  city  of  New  York  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
amounts  to  such  a  staggering  total  that  those  unversed  in  the 
statistics  and  history  of  milk  distribution  will  plainly  wonder  at 
the  fi azures. 
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In  1902  there  were  10,197,387  forty  quart  cans  of  milk 
•oming  into  tha  greater  citj.  In  1916  there,  were  19,352^8 
ttrty  quart  caire  of  milk  or  an  increase  of  89.T  per  cent. 

TBifl  increase  has  been  gradual  eaxih  year  with  the  exception,  of 
the  year  1*908  when  there  was.  a  decrease  of  .3  per  cent  undeu 
19071  With  this  increase  in  consumption  has  come,  a  gradual 
increase  in  cost  of  handling  in  every  channel  through  whicL  milk 
has  to  come.  Statistics  that  can  be  fairly  well  ralied-an  have  been 
procured,  as  shawn  in  Exhibit  ETo.  1,  showing,  pricea  paid  for 
raw  milk  to  be  used  for  market  milk  purposea — they  show  an 
average  increase  in  price  by  months  for  tha  fifteen  years  o£  40*6 
per  cent,  with  a  high  percentage  o£  increase  of  5T.3  per  c©at  few 
the  month  of  Qctober,  and'  sl  low  percentage  of  incoaase  of  20*8 
per  cent  for  the  montk  of  February.  This  hig^  increase,  for  the 
month  of  October  is  due  of  course  particularly  to.  the  rec^at  rise 
to  the  farmer,  in  October  of  1916~.  Jh  this  connection  it  is  inte©- 
estihg  to  note  that  notwithstanding  this  increase  per  unit  quart 
to  the  farmer:,  the  average  daily  yield*,  per  day  in  dairiesu  of  the 
Eastern  Slates  has  decreased  fifty  pounds,  aa.  per.  Exhibit  !No.  8. 
ThisrfiHy  pounds,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  decrease  shown:  be- 
tweesL  1S02  and  1915,  and  plainly  represents  a  decrease  in  the 
number  o£  cows  per-  dairy. 

Creameby  Statiowb 

The  Hew  York  Board-  of  Health  regulations  necessitates  the 
utmost  sanitary  ci)nj4itibns  to  prevail  in  connection,  with  the  proper 
handling  at.  the  source  of  supply^  and  it  can  be  well  saii  that  some 
of  the  country  buildings  of  milk  distributors  in  this,  part  of  our 
eountiy  are  monuments,  to  the.  genius  and  forethou^t  of  pioneers 
in  the  milk  business,  erected  in  order  to  produce  a  safe  and  sani- 
tary article  of  food. 

Detail  studies  of  the  cost  of  handling  milk  at  country  stations 
vary  with  the  way  the  product  is  finaDy  disposed  of  at.  the  rail- 
road station.  Some  stations  at  which  pasteurization,  is  completed 
show  handling  costs  averaging  from  .00321  per  quart  to  .0064  per 
quart^,  while  stations  at  which  the  milk  is  simply  received*  and 
iced  and  shipped  in  cans  show  a  cost  of  .0024  to  .0035  per  quart. 
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Freight 

The  history  of  hauling  milk  from  the  country  by  freight  to  the 
city  consumer  goes  back  perhaps  to  1842,  at  which  time  the  freight 
on  the  Erie  railroad  was  one-half  cent  a  quart  In  1857  this  was 
increased  to  one  cent  a  quart,  and  in  1862-3  to  five  and  one-half 
cents  a  gallon  for  milk,  and  six  cents  a  gallon  for  cream,  at  which 
date  the  Harlem  railroad  also  became  interested  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  milk.  These  rates  were  for  milk  delivered  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Hudson  and  for  milk  delivered  on  the  east  shore  the 
rates  were  one-half  cent  a  gallon  extra.  In  1879  the  New  Haven, 
the  New  Jersey,  the  Hudson  River  and  the  D.  L.  &  W.  were  all 
bringing  milk  into  the  New  York  market  and  charging  the  same 
rate  as  the  Erie  and  Harlem.  At  this  period  the  contention  was 
raised  that  the  price  was  exorbitant  and  the  matter  was  about  to 
be  looked  into  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  in  order  to 
frustrate  any  such  action  the  railroads  reduced  the  rate,  volun- 
tarily, to  one  cent  a  quart  on  May  1st,  1879.     On  January  1, 

1884,  this  rate  was  reduced  to  twenty-seven  and  one-half  cents  per 
40  quart  can  of  milk  and  45  cents  for  cream.     On  January  27, 

1885,  the  rate  was  again  increased  to  35  cents  for  a  40-quart  can 
of  milk,  the  cream  remaining  the  same.  On  January  15,  1890, 
the  rate  for  milk  was  reduced  to  32  cents  and  cream  42  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  and  on  April  1,  1892,  cream  was  increased  to  50 
cents,  the  milk  remaining  at  32  cents  as  above.  The  rat^s  for  40- 
quart  cans  up  to  May  14,  1897,  were  also  applicable  to  the  trans- 
portation of  milk  in  bottles,  and  regardless  of  the  point  of  ship- 
ment, so  that  up  to  May  15,  1897,  the  gradual  reaching  out  into 
the  country  had  produced  a  condition  where  the  milk  was  coming 
from  points  200  miles  away,  and  on  that  date  the  following 
schedule  was  adopted,  the  rates  differing  for  cans  and  bottles  ac- 
cording to  the  zone  as  shown. 

These  rates  were  further  varied  as  between  carload  and  less 
than  carload  lots  (as  per  Exhibit  No.  9  showing  statement  of  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  since  August  1,  1902,  to  date).  The  in- 
crease determined  by  these  rates  for  can  milk  in  carload  lots  has 
been  approximately  15  per  cent  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  less 
than  carload  lots  the  increase  has  been  less  than  5  per  cent.     In 
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quart  bottles,  per  40  quarts,  the  increase  has  varied  from  15  per 
cent  in  the  first  zone  to  nearly  29  per  cent  in  the  fourth  zone,  and 
quart  bottles  in  less  than  carload  lots  have  shown  an  increase  vary- 
ing from  9  to  17%  per  cent 

Pasteurization 

The  theory  of  pasteurization  of  milk  has  been  so  thoroughly  and 
completely  accepted  as  the  only  logical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
supplying  the  city  consumer  with  a  healthful,  clean  milk,  that  the 
cost  of  this  process  has  naturally  been  an  added  expense  in  the 
handling  of  it.  In  1911  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  city 
demanded  that  all  milk  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York  except  that 
produced  on  certified  farms,  should  be  pasteurized.  The  tremen- 
dous investment  necessitating  a  change  of  this  kind  drove  hundreds 
of  small  dealers  out  of  business  and  has  given  growth  to  large  con- 
cerns with  sufficient  capital  to  maintain  adequate  plants  to  serve 
the  public  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  as  laid  down  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  As  stated  above,  pasteurization  is  conducted  at 
the  country  stations  and  in  the  city.  In  reports  already  submitted 
to  this  Committee  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting this  process  could  be  completed  at  a  lower  expense  in  the 
country  than  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  contention  of  the 
large  distributors  who  are  more  anxious  to  maintain  larger  plants 
in  the  city  to  take  care  of  the  collection  of  milk  from  many  sta- 
tions, the  figures  as  shown  to  this  Committee  prove  almost  beyond 
a  doubt  that  there  are  certain  economies  that  can  be  effected  by  pasr 
teurization  in  the  country  if  there  is  a  constant  supply  at  any  star 
tion  to  keep  the  plant  working.  Figures  including  the  cost  of  milk 
in  bottles  show  varying  costs  in  the  country  for  a  year  of  .0428  to 
.0516  and  in  the  city  of  .0494  to  .0554  per  quart 

Deliveky 

The  problem  of  actually  getting  the  milk  to  the  consumer  is  one, 
the  solving  of  which  has  been  a  source  of  discussion  for  many 
years.  It  can  be  safely  said  at  this  time,  however,  that  no  product 
of  the  farm  is  more  economically  handled  in  distribution  to  the 
city  consumer,  than  the  quart  of  milk  to  be  had  every  morning  at 
his  door  step.  The  consumer's  attitude  undoubtedly  can  be  summed 
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up  m  thmt  :wDfdB  ^'deanaaul  ior  service/'  and  uniil  some  Jiitfaart^ 
iiidimimGijiMBBBaaf  liistriinitiQci  can  be  dkocn^nd  ibe  laiq^tmiigle 
east  of  lkeqaii<ae:Qf  ^  (piart  of  .milk  ouloidecff  the  iluid  italf -mil 
remain.  It  can,  incidentally,  safely  be.said  idiat  ovenra-rodiictiQii 
of  a  ten  cent  bottle  of  milk  to  eight  cents,  if  purchased  at  a  store 
would  tempt  but  a  very  small  peroentage  of  housekeepers. 

•WluitBV€ar  increasing  ooBts  of  delivery  that  can  .be  .«bawn  are 
partly (jdeterminod  b^ldbe  inereased  coat  of  wages  to  driveraof  juilk 
w^gOEa.  In  1902  Ihe  average  driver  made  about  r$15.00  .a  meekf 
in  1907, J^.aO  a  vweak^^md  in  1916,.$22.00.a  ^Keak,.almaitm. fifty 
MOt  inareaaedBiiiGe .11)02,  and  this  not  eounting  the  inoreafled  xwBt  of 
feed,  iifle.aiid  otber  axtioles  in  connection  ^ith  the  upkeq>  .of  wag- 
ons aokd  JboTses.  Tbk  delivery  cost  has  been  determined  .at  .any- 
nabeare  from  ^02  -to  .03  iki  .Exhibits  -submitted  to  this  Ccmunittee. 
Xhe  avesage  Qnt.ef  delivBringa  Jkineeent  bottle  of  milk  was  ^0296, 
aaidit.oanibeita£d[y  wMid  that  it  is  not  any  less. 

JJOTTXXS 

Wiidi  Tidie  jJolnadHclion  of  the  milk  bottle  as  .a  oonvenieMae  of 
delivery  JDiiadiledfOOBt^vcaB  levied  an  ike  ooDaumer.  .AtiAbe-pEBflent 
time  ^tfae  ileas  -of  jaUk  hetiks  to  the  distribiitar  in  th»  city  in  la 
year  ^ovld  '|iiDlMd>ly  ^equal  $750,000.00,  and  the  .ajctual  rbBeakage 
ae-aberivnibyian-eaBuninatian  of  the  >aoQOunts  oof  milk  oampanies  in 
this  eity  is  Jher^nd^e  imaginatien  of  any  iajoxuDi.  Up  to  the 
iwewmt  time  xo  "sefaitieci  eeems  to  have  bean  f  OKnd  to  pmtoct  ibe 
dietribotBr  in  -tfiis  eauueclioiD.  'However,  at  tinifl  ^vrnttng,  an  iaao- 
iqatian  is  being  ^tlempted  by  one  of  the  smaller  dealers  in  SxaeUjjm 
brf  demandiDg  jbl  -jdeposit  by  placing  a  ^stamp  on  ihe  bottle,  land  ne 
dfifetihe  gCMilt  of  the  experiment  will  be  watdied  widi  oseEuider- 
able  interest. 

Sale  of  Milk 

The  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  up  to  1907  as  shown  by  Ex- 
hibit l^o.  10  was  eight  centf?,  but  in  1907  flie  price  was  raised  to 
nine  cents  coincident  with  the  raising  of  the  price  io  the  jFarmer, 
but  in  1908  it  was  lowered  temporarily  only  to  go  back  to  nine 
cents  in  1909  and  ten  cents  in  1016  with  the  recent  raise.  In 
1012  a  grade  "  A  "  milk  was  introducod  in  Xew  York  city  to  the 
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milk  coDduimiig.  public  at  a  price  of  ten  centa  par  quart,  Thjg 
miik.liaa.  certain  advantages. in  productioiL  Tha. Board. o£ HpaUIi 
inBpectiou  dL  the.  dairies  prodiioing.  it  exacts,  tha  utmoat,  sanitaigr 
ooudition^  and  tke  fact  that  it  ia  all  pasteurized,  bottled  aud.  sealed 
in  the  country  before  leaving  the  distributor's  station  naturally 
reeommends  it  as  a  particularly  safe  article  of  food-  In.  1912  the 
price  of  this  product  was  ten  cents,  in  August  1916  it  was  elraren 
cenfca  and  in  October,  1916,  it  was  raised  to  twelve  cents.  It  lias 
been,  estimated  variously  tliut  from  two  and  one-half  and  three  mil- 
lion, quarts  are  consumed  in  the  metropolitan  district  daily.  As 
to  the  actual  quantity  coming  into  the  city  proper,  there  are  no 
reliahla,  it  any,  statistics  obtainable.  It  will  be.  seen  in  Exhibit 
Na.  2.  that  there  is  a  greater  per  cent,  increase  of  milk  coming  into 
the  New  York  market  at  the  time  the  farmer  reoeives  a-  high  price 
than  thiKta^is  in  the  months  of  JJLay  and  June  when,  he  receives  his 
lowest  price.  It  is  evident  from  this,  therefore,  that  the.  price  paid 
to  thafarmar  by  the  manufacturers  of  cheese  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June  is  just  as  protitablo  as  the  price  paid  by-  the  distributor, 
and  UL  addition^  he  has  not  the  exacting,  conditions-  o£  Boards  of 
Health  to  live  up  to. 

Ail  intereBting  study  of  the  distancesr  which  the  distributor  in 
thaoity  hasrhad  to  gp  in  order  to  procure  his  milk  iaillustBated  in 
the  table  Exhibit  iio.  4,  showing  the  cans  of  milk  and  cream  car- 
ried by  the  various  railroads  entering  New  York  City  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.*  In  1902  the  New  York  Central  carried  16  per  cent, 
and  in  1916,  25.8  per  cent  It  was  not  until  1913  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania road  started  bringing  milk  into  this  city  at  which  time 
it  carried  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  milk,  and  in  1916 
it  raised  its  average  to  nearly  four  per  cent.  These  figures  prove 
conclusively  that  the  distributor  is  going  further  and  further  away 
into  the  country  for  his  product  until  at  this  time  the  distance 
that  he  is  able  to  go  is  only  limited  by  the  number  of  miles  a  milk 
train  can  travel  in  18  hours. 

This  increased  demand  by  the  city  for  fluid  milk  has  been  a 
continual  encroachment  upon  the  natural  supply  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  manufacturers  and  as  this  demand  has  grown  the  but- 
ter and  cheese  factories  are  seeking  other  territory.  At  this  time 
the  great  condenseriee  in  this  State  are  finding  it  more  profitable 
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to  move  their  factories  to  other  districts,  not  only  where  the  cost  of 
production  is  probably  cheaper,  but  where  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion is  vastly  greater.  It  might  be  said  at  this  time  that  the 
dairies  of  Illinois  are  producing  one  hundred  pounds  per  day  per 
dairy  more  than  the  dairies  of  this  eastern  territory. 

With  an  approximate  increase  in  the  demand  of  about  2,500 
cans  per  day  per  year  in  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  developed 
a  problem  that  is  going  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  entire  state  to 
find  a  fair  solution.  In  order  to  meet  the  future  demand  that  is 
bound  to  be  made  by  the  city  consumer  some  inducement  to  more 
intensive  farming  must  be  made  in  order  to  increase  the  supply. 
True,  the  supply  has  increased,  but  in  no  way  like  the  demand. 

An  interesting  study  in  monthly  costs  has  been  prepared  as 
per  Exhibit  Xo.  12,  not  to  show  exact  costs  but  more  to  show  com- 
parative costs  and  profit  and  loss  by  months.  It  naturally  prompts 
the  question  of  a  varying  price  to  the  consumer  at  different  periods 
of  the  year  and  is  included  herewith  for  whatever  benefit  the  Com- 
mittee may  derive  from  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  some  means 
be  taken  to  give  this  problem  the  painstaking  study  that  it  requires, 
to  the  end  that  sti-ict  application  to  a  study  of  the  problems  be  made 
in  such  a  way  that  the  possibility  of  our  State  losing  its  dairy 
supremacy  will  be  eliminated. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 

Slatemenl  of  Operating  Coats  for  BuUer  Factories 
(Prom  Committee  Records) 


PMBda 

•fmilk 

ftnd  cream 

Pounds 

Average 

Goet 

of  butter 

pounds  of 

of  manu' 

per  pound  of 

Inyeetment 

made 

milkuaed 

faoturing 

manufacturing 

1,487,873 

74,011 

20.1 

S2.277  00 

.030 

$4,160  00 

],lfl9,S20 

03,810 

18.1 

1,633  00 

.025 

2.460  00 

409.50(1 

23,475 

20.0 

7,409  49 

.021 

3,000  00 

3.083,800 

142,675 

21.0 

4,105  70 

.028 

6.000  00 

Sn,830 

41,858 

10.0 

2.000  88 

.06 

4,000  00 

saoose.'i 

00,545 

21.0 

3,120  00 

.02 

4,600  00 

677,480 

45,421 

14.0 

2.305  80 

.041 

2,000  00 

1,208,273 

53,438 

22.0 

2,918  92 

.062 

5,260  00 

387,473 

15.303 

25.0 

460  00 

.03 

1,200  00 

e7&JS3 

20,154 

25.0 

460  00 

.017 

1,200  00 

•Ki3a,oee 

141,048 

23.0 

3.211  23 

.023 

8.000  00 

1,532.000 

53,600 

28.0 

1,706  00 

.033 

2,060  00 

2,:iSS,337 

108,304 

22.0 

2,420  00 

.022 

3.800  00 

•2,tK>4.673 

267,340 

19.0 

8,720  70 

.034 

8,734  52 

27U,2d4 

87,637 

80.0 

2,901  18 

.033 

4.760  00 

Statittica 

Ayerafle  pounds  of  milk  in  pound  of  butter 21 .8 

Average  cost  of  makini^  one  poimd  of  butter .  0306 

AfUBge  iuvesluient  in  Dutter  factory S4 ,  125 .  63 


*  lAcludes  cream. 


EXHIBIT  No.  8 

Statement  Showing  Approximate  Decrease  in  Pounds  of  Milk  Yielded  Per  Dmy 
Per  Dairy  in  New  York  State  for  Past  15  Years 
{From  Milk  Company  Records) 

Average  pounds 
Year  per  day  per  dairy 

1902 278 

1903 282 

1904 283 

1905 283 

1906 266 

1907 240 

1908 235 

1909 235 

1910 255 

1911 261 

1912 246 

1913 238 

1914 233 

1915 227 

1916 204 


Decrease  in  average  pounds  per  day'per  dairy,  1902-1915,  52. 
Per  cent  of  decrease,  18.7  per  cent. 
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EXHIBIT  Xo.  9 

Siatement  Showing  Increasing  Freight  Rate»  on  Milk  Since  1902 
Zone  No.  1—1  to  40  Miles 


Milk  in  Cans, 
Per  Can 


Mils  in  Quart  Bottxes, 
Per  40  Quarts 


Carload 
sliipxneixta 

■ 

Less  than 

carload 
shipments 

Carload 
shipments 

Leas  than 

carload 
shipments 

Aug.    1.  1902  — Sept.  30,  1903 .184 

Oct.      1,1903  — Sept.  30.  1909 .184 

Oct.      1,  1909  —  Feb.   22,  1915 .201 

Feb.  23,  1915  —  to  date .211 

Per  cent  of  increase  since  1902 9.2 

.235 
.23 
.23 
.242 
2.9 

.248 
.258 
.282 
.296 
15.3 

.31 

.322 

.322 

.338 

.9 

Zone  No.  2 — 41  to  100  Miles 


Mile  in  Cans, 
Per  Can 

Milk  in  Quart  Bottles. 
Per  40  Quarw 

!      Carload 
shipments 

Less  than 

carload 
shipments 

Carload 
shipments 

Lees  than 

carload 
shipments 

1 

Aug.     1,1902  — Sept.  30,  1903 .208 

Oct.     1,  1903  — Sept.  30.  1909 i                .208 

Oct.      1,  1909  — Feb.   22,  1915 ,                .228 

Feb.  23,  1916  —  to  date .239 

Per  cent  of  increase  since  1902 |           14.9 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.273 
5. 

.272 
.291 
.319 
.334 
22.4 

.34 
.364 
.304 
.382 
12.4 

Zone  No.  3—101  to  ISO  Miles 


Milk  in  Cans, 
Per  Can 

Milk  in  Quart  Bottles, 
Per  40  Quarts 

Carload 
shipments 

Less  than 

carload 
shipments 

Carload 
shipments 

Less  than 

carload 
shipments 

Aug.    1.1902  — Sept.  30,  1903 

Oct.     1,  1903  — Sept.  30,  1909 

Oct.     1,1909  — Feb.  22,1915 

Feb.  23,  1915  —  to  date 

.232 
.232 
.254 
.267 
15. 

.29 
.29 
.29 
.305 
5.2 

.296 
.325 
.355 
.373 
26. 

.37 
.406 
.406 
.426 

Per  cent  of  increase  since  1902 

16.1 

667 

EXHIBIT  No.  9  —  (Continued) 
Zone  No.  4— owr  190  MHea 


Per  Can 

Milk  in  Quart  Bottles. 
Per  40  Quarts 

Carload 
shipments 

Less  than 

carload 
shipments 

Carload 
shipments 

Less  than 

carload 
shipments 

Aug.    1.1902  — Sept.  20.  1903 

Oct.     1,  1903  —  Sept.  30.  1909 

Oct.     1,  1909  —  Feb.  22,  1915 

Feb.  23.  1915  —  to  date 

.256 
.256 
.28 
.294 
14.8 

.32 
.32 
.32 
.336 
5. 

.32 
.358 
.392 
.412 
.     28.7 

.40 
.443 
.448 
47 

Per  cent  of  iDcrease  since  1902 

17.5 

EXHIBIT  No.  10 

Statement  Showing  Increase  and  Percentage  of  Increase  in  Price  of  Milk  to  Con^ 

sumcr  for  Past  15  Years 


DATE 

Pasteurized  B 
(quarts) 

Pasteurised  B 
(pints) 

Pasteurized  A 
(quarts) 

Ud  to  1907 

10.08 
.09 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.10 

.25 

1908 

1909 

10.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 

1910 

1911 

1912 

fO  10 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

11 

October,  1916 

.12 

Percentage  of  increase 

.20 

20 

568 


EXHIBIT  No.  11 


Statemen:  of  Wage  IncreoM  jto  MUk  Wagan^  Driver  in  New  York  City  for  Pa^t  15 

Years 


DATE 


Weekly 
saUiy 


CoQuniflsion 


ATBracQ 
weekly 
aalmry 


1902. 
1003. 
1904. 
1905. 


1997. 

1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 

1916. 


$13  00 
13  00 
13  00 
13  00 

13  00 

14  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  08 
16  00 
16  00 

19  00 

20  00 

21  00 


90.006 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.090 


per  point 
per  point 
per  point 
per  point 
per  point 


.007  per  point 


.007 
.007 
.007 
.007 
.007 
.007 
.007 
.007 


per  point 
per  point 
per  point 
per  point 
per  point 
per  point 
per  point 
per  point 


.007  jwr  point 


915  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

18  00 

18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

22  00 


I 


PercentBae  of  increaae,  46.6. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  1 

Statement  of  Zones  Established  as  a  Basis  for  Freight  Rates  on  Milk  DtUvered  to 
New  York  CUy  May  14,  1897 


Milk  —  40  Quajkis 

CrSAM  —  40  QUABTS 

Cana 

Quart 
bottlee 

Pint 
bottles 

Cans 

Quart 
bottles 

Pint 
bottles 

Zone  No.  1:      1  to    40  milM. 
Zone  No.  2:    41  to  100  miles. 
Zone  No.  8:  101  to  190  mUee. 
Zone  No.  4:  over  190  mUee. . . 

$0.23 
.26 
.29 
.32 

$0.31 
.34 
.37 
.40 

$0.86 
.88 
.41 
.44 

$0.41 
.44 

.47 
.50 

$0.49 
.62 
.66 
.68 

.60 
.62 

PROFITS  IN  MILK  DISTRIBUTION 

The  average  reader  in  the  limited  amount  of  time  will  not  be 
able  to  draw  from  the  accountant's  reports  herewith  set  out  in 
full  the  many  interesting  conclusions  that  are  to  be  drawn  there- 
from and  the  Committee  has  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  the  ac- 
countant to  set  out  some  of  these  conclusions  in  the  following 
schedules,  leaving  to  the  student  of  those  matters  to  draw  from  the 
full  reports  such  lessons  as  they  afford  and  to  check,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, the  outstanding  facts  presented  in  the  following  schedules. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  at  this  time  will  be  an  examination 
of  the  costs  entering  into  the  9-cent  bottle  of  milk,  which  are  shown 
on  the  following  pages : 


EXHIBIT  No.  256 

Statement  of  Chabges  foe  Pboducing  and  Delivering  a  Nine- 
Cent  Quart  of  Pasteurized  Grade  "  B  ''  Milk  —  Offered 
IN  Testimony  before  the  Joint  Legislature  Committee 
ON  Dairy  Products  (Hon.  Charles  W.  Wicks,  Chair- 
man), BY  Herbert  B.  Hawki2?s,  C.  P.  A. 
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ExniBiT  No.  256 

January  20,  1917. 

Agreeable  to  your  request  I  am.  attaching  herewith,  a  composite 
statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  to  be  sold  as  a  quart  in  a  bottle  at  .09. 

These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  fine  analysis  of  production  and 
distributing  costs  of  five  of  the  larger  companies  in  Greater  New 
York,  together  with  information  as  to  costs  contained  in  various 
reports  received  from  other  companies  in  this  city  and  throughout 
the  state,  and  turned  over  to  me  by  your  Committee  for  examina- 
tion. 

The  figures  herein  contained  are  not  typical  of  all  milk  handled 
but  of  such  milk,  popularly  known  as  Grade  "  B  "  pasteurized 
milk  sold  during  the  year  IWS"  or  during  fiscal  period  of  1915- 
1916  at  a  price  of  .09  per  quart. 

In  conclusion,  so  that  no  false  impression  may  be  created,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  average  selling  price  of  all  milk  purchased,  whether 
ii^oaeiofaamilk,  cream,  cheese  or  butter,  is  much  less  than  .09, 
the  subject  of  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  a  later  report  to 
the  Committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  B.  Hawkins, 
Certified  Public  Aecoitntant. 
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Exhibit  No.  256 

1915-1916 

Selling  price .09 

Cost  of  milk 03797 

CoTintry  charges 00297 

Teaming  and  hauling 00294 

Pasteurization    00370 

Bottles  and  caps 00241 

Delivery  expenses 02384 

Freight    00934 

Adm.,  clerical  and  adv 00319 

Total  cost 08636 

Profit 00364 

Total 09000       .09 


In  connection,  however,  with  this  Exhibit  No.  256,  it  is  im- 
portant for  everj'one  interested  to  consider  the  following  statement 
made  by  the  accoimtant: 

Statement  A 

ThB  profit  or  loss  on  the  9-cent  bottle  of  Grade  "B"  pasteurized  milk  de- 
Bcribed  in  Exhibit  256  does  not  provide  for  any  reduced  profit  or  losses  on  milk 
purchased  by  the  distributor  for  which  he  may  have  no  retail  market  at  nine 
cents  a  quart,  but  instead  thereof  necessarily  disposes  of  the  same  at  wholesale 
prices  or  in  other  forms,  such  as  sour  milk,  sour  cream,  pot  cheese,  butter,  etc., 
or  which  may  be  lost  or  destroyed,  or  spoil  on  his  hands  for  some  other  reason. 

Likewise,  the  costs  included  in  Exhibit  256  do  not  provide  for  any  earnings 
on  capital  invested,  or  for  the  creation  of  capital  reserves  of  any  kind.  Such 
necessary  business  overheads  as  capital,  interest,  or  earnings  must  be  provided 
for  in  addition  thereto.  In  other  words,  they  are  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  out  of 
the  item  of  .00364  set  out  therein.  How  important  a  bearing  these  two  factors 
have  upon  the  average  profit  of  milk  distributors  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 

By  averaging  the  net  profits  of  the  companies  used  to  reach  the  conclusions 
shown  in  Exhibit  256,  it  is  shown  that  the  average  profit  of  those  companies  on 
each  quart  of  milk  bought,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  disposed  of  as  market 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  otherwise,  was  found  to  be  .0027,  out  of  which  item 
must  be  found  all  capital  earnings,  dividends  and  capital  reserves  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  business. 
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In  other  words,  the  average  profit  of  .0036  on  the  9-cent  bottle  was  reduced 
to  the  average  of  .0027  on  the  entire  purchases  by  lower  profits  or  losses  on 
wholesale  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  wasted  product. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  following  statement  is  made: 


Schedule  B 

Earning  on 
Trading     tangible  as- 
profit  on    sets  at  book 
year's  value  exclusive 
basis      of  good-willy 
etc. 


Tangible  assets 
in  business  ex- 
clusive of  good 
will,  etc. 


Company 
Borden    Company,  Farm    Products 
Division,  East  and  West,  Chicago 
to  New  York 0372% 


Clover  Farms  Company,  Inc 0314% 

By  excluding  a  certain  item  of  de- 
preciation written  off  on  the 
books  of  this  company  and  criti- 
cized by  the  auditor,  the  capital 
earning  item  is  made  in  the  above 
company,  .0554.  The  capital 
investment  of  this  company 
would  show  earnings  of  11  per 
cent  on  milk  traffic,  exclusive  of 
reductions  thereof  shown  in  store 
operations. 

Alex.  Campbell  Company .0387% 

Sheffield  Farms  Slawson-Decker  Co.       .0304% 


.0574%     $15,000,000  00 

(Estimated  appor- 
tionment of  capi- 
tal.) 
.0438%  $540,678  64 


.0930%  $808,593  46 

.0485%      $6,227,171  46 


It  suggests  itself  that  no  ordinary  business  could  be  maintained 
on  a  trading  profit,  per  dollar  of  sales,  so  low  as  shown  by  the 
above  figures.  It  is  possible  to  do  so,  however,  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness and  pay  dividends  and  establish  resen'es  because  of  the  quick 
and  almost  constant  turnover  of  capital. 


Schedule  C 
Profits  on  Milk  Handled 

Company  Quarts  of 
milk  handled 
Borden  Company,   Eastern  branches, 

Buffalo  and  east 218,820,305 

Clover  Farms,  Inc 19,536,650 

Alex.  Campbell  Company,  Inc 25,258,977 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Com- 
pany    135,251,200 

Average  net  profits 


Net  profit 
Net  profit     per  100 
per   quart     pounds 


.002915 

.0024 

.002979 

.00243 


.1355 
.1115 
.1385 

.1130 


.0027  plus    .1246 
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It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  schedule  that  if  these  four 
companies,  and  undoubtedly  all  lie  others,  had  paid  to  the  dairy- 
men of  the  Stale  durii^  the  year  ldl5,  1916,  tibeir  enib^  ^mfits, 
capital  earnings  and  dividends,  it  would  have  brought  to  the  dairy- 
men less  than  121/^  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  they  actually 
did  xficfiive.  Eut  the  ilairynafin  have  fairly  established  during  the 
months  jfrom  October,  1916  to  April,  1917,  an  increased  price  of 
45  cents  to  50  cents  per  100  pcmnds  over  the  year  in  question,  or 
an  increase  nearly  four  times  greater  than  the  a^ermg&  fifofit, 
dividends  and  earnings  made  by  these  companies  during -the  prior 
year. 

Fram  these  figures  it  becomes  at  once  obvious  that  the  cost  of 
the  .product  must  be  advanced  to  the  consumer  unlesB  ^eat 
economies  are  found  in  methods  of  distribution.  •Qoiwe  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  varying  profits  of  these  companies  by  the  follow- 
ing comparative  table : 

Cost  of  Milk  Per  Hundred  Pounds,  'JtTLT  1,  1W5  to  Jtjhb^,  1916 

PneoliaKinioe  Fnanh—ftyrioe 
Company  per  tfuaart  ^wr-cwt. 

Borden  Company .036847         %1  ."713  plan 

CSover  Eanns,  Inc .0356  1.65IlpiiM 

Alex.  Campbell  Company,  Inc .035365  1 .6447  plus 

Sheffield  Parms,  Slawson-Decker  Company. . .  .  037757  1 .  7474  pliu 

Assuming  .the  average  daily  cansumption  in  Xew  Yorkxjity  to  be 
2,200,000  quarts,  the  milk  handled  by  the  four  above  coiia)ania» 
would  be  about  49  per  cent  of  the  whole.  However,  a  large  part 
of  the  milk  referred  to  above  as  handled  by  tlie  Borden  Company 
does  not  reach  the  New  York  market  at  all,  as  those  figures  com- 
prise the  Eastern  division  in  various  cities  in  New  York  and  other 
surrounding  states,  so  that  these  companies  probably  do  not  supply 
33  per  cent,  of  the  New  York  market. 

Ul^KBCESBARY  CoSTS  OF  DlSTRTBTTTION 

It  is  easily  determined,  both  from  the  audit  of  the  .books, of  iim 
companies  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  milk  in  "the  city  of  New 
York  and  from  the  testimony  of  all  concerned,  that  this  business 
is  conducted  on  an  extremely  competitive  basis.  All  who  have 
fairly  studied  the  question  can  see  tliat  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
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of  diatribution  arises  from  the  bitter  competitioii  existing  in  the 
distribution  of  the  product.  This  oompetition  does  not  consiat  in 
two  or  three  route  drivers  standing  at  the  apartmesit  house  door 
under-bidding  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  delivering  the  morn- 
ing's milk.  Obviously  while  two  drivers  were  engaged  in  that 
competition,  the  third  would  be  supplying  two  or  three  or  their 
regular  customers;  but  it  does  apply  to  every  other  side  of  distri- 
bution that  has  been  presented  to  the  Committee.  Customers  are 
bought  and  paid  for.  The  man  who  can  control  a  group  of  cus- 
tomers is  eagerly  sought.  Everything  that  can  influence  the  cus- 
tomer or  make  it  easy  to  reach  him  or  control  his  trade  is  bought 
and  paid  for.  An  army  of  solicitors  and  sales  agents  are  main- 
tained to  go  about  from  block  to  block  to  procure  customers.  Every 
available  agency  is  sought  for  this  end.  Great  and  expensive  or- 
ganizations are  maintained  purely  and  entirely  devoted  to  carry- 
ing on  the  business  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Overhead  charges  attributable  to  this  work  alone  amount 
to  an  alarming  sum,  and  it  becomes  difficult  on  the  part 
of  the  concern  with  limited  capital  to  meet  this  daily  fierce 
competition.  Only  the  strongest  can  engage  in  it  and  ulti- 
mately survive,  and  yet  it  is  a  purely  competitive  struggle. 
It  is  customary  in  referring  to  unnecessary  expenses  in 
milk  distribution  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  four  or  six  or  ten  milk 
wagons  and  milk  drivers  visit  the  same  block  which  one  might 
well  supply,  but  this  ignores  the  really  greater  expense  of  the 
silent  army  of  retainers  that  accompanies  and  follows  the  milk 
wagon  in  its  daily  round.  This  army  is  marshaled  by  each  com- 
pany and  sets  out  daily  to  capture  the  other  man's  customers.  Not 
only  do  we  find  in  a  single  block  six  wagons  and  horses  and  drivers 
where  one  might  well  do  the  work,  but  on  the  same  day  we  find 
operating  in  the  same  block  six  solicitors;  six  route  superintend- 
ents having  general  charge  and  direction  of  their  activities;  six 
staffs  of  clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  will  devote  part  of  their  time 
and  attention  to  that  block  for  that  day,  and  each  and  every  part 
of  perhaps  twenty  other  companies  devoting  to  the  certain  block 
a  portion  of  their  time  and  the  consumer's  mcMiey  in  the  struggle 
to  ascertain  which  company  ahalL  survive  in  rendering  its  inhabi- 
19 
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tants  a  single  service.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  person  of 
understanding  has  ever  studied  this  question  without  reaching  the 
oonclusion  that  the  distribution  of  milk  is  a  public  service,  which, 
to  be  put  upon  an  economic  basis,  requires  public  regulation  to  the 
end  that  all  unnecessary  services  even  of  a  competitive  kind  may 
be  eliminated. 

DiSTBIBUTION     OF     MiLK     SHOULD     Be     A     ReQULATED     PuBLIC 

Sebviob 

The  unnecessary  competitive  disbursement  of  one  company  ex- 
amined into,  amounted  to  nearly  $200,000  during  the  year  in 
question.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  consumer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  pays  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  privilege 
of  having  all  the  numerous  purveyors  of  this  necessity  of  life  en- 
gage in  attempts  to  serve  him.  During  a  period  when  labor  costs 
in  the  production  of  milk  were  little  considered  and  an  abundant 
milk  supply  was  at  hand  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  this  question 
did  not  assume  the  importance  which  it  now  has.  Coupled  with 
the  ascending  scale  of  costs  in  all  other  food  products,  the  matter 
becomes  at  once  acute.  A  milk  supply  is  as  much  a  daily  neces- 
sity and  even  more  so  than  either  gas  or  electricity.  While  the 
milk  dealer  needs  no  public  franchise  except  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  yet  he  must  utilize  every  public  infitrumentality  and 
franchise  that  exists  in  order  to  properly  supply  the  daily  demand. 
The  railroad  company  is  required  to  furnish  ita  most  efficient  and 
fastest  service.  The  ferry  and  express  hasten  to  aid  and  cooperate. 
Without  this  constant  co-operation  of  every  public  instrumentality, 
great  suffering  would  result. 

Enjoying  each  and  every  one  of  these  public  franchises  and  in- 
strumentalities, and  it  being  conceded  that  upon  the  supply  of  milk 
rests  the  health  and  life  of  the  growing  children  of  the  cities,  can 
it  be  said  that  this  matter  of  distribution  is  not  a  subject  of  public 
regulation  and  control?  There  must  be  within  the  State  suffici- 
ent reserve  of  police  power  upon  this  question,  so  vital  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  to  insure  the  distribution  of  milk  to 
Ae  people  of  the  State  without  interruption  or  delay,  without 
fraud  or  oppression,  and  without  being  charged  with  the  constant 
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burden  of  unnecessary  expense.  The  time  has  come  when  this 
problem  should  be  solved,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all,  and  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  the  dairymen  of  this  State  and  the  distributors  with 
their  invested  capital,  and  the  consumer,  should  co-operate  to  the 
end  that  these  unnecessary  competitive  wastes  be  eliminated  and 
the  dairymen's  milk  brought  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible 
expense.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  will  be  done,  by  the 
business  genius  of  our  people,  if  the  State  by  adequate  legislation 
will  permit. 

The  investigations  of  this  Committee  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  present  competitive  system  it  takes  almost  as  many  men 
to  bring  the  dairyman's  milk  to  the  consumer  as  there  are  dairymen 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  vnth  all  their  employees.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  purely  competitive  basis  upon  which  the  business 
is  handled.  Three  or  four  milk  stations  are  being  maintained  with 
a  separate  force  of  employees  to  collect  or  receive  the  dairymen's 
milk  at  many  points  where  one  well  equipped  station  with  a  compe- 
tent force  could  do  all  the  collecting  at  one-fifth  tiie  present  expense. 
This  unnecessary  duplication  of  service  follows  vnth  all  its  atten- 
dant overhead  and  capital  investment  from  the  country  milk  station 
until  the  bottle  of  milk  is  finally  deposited  at  the  consumer's  door. 
A  large  part  of  this,  in  flie  judgment  of  this  Committee,  could  and 
should  be  eliminated.  If  the  people  of  lie  cities  are  to  have  any 
relief  from  the  ascending  scale  of  prices,  these  factors  must  be 
eliminated.  It  only  remains  to  devise  satisfactory  methods  so  to 
do.  The  only  solution  possible  is  to  limit  and  leave  only  those  in 
the  field  which  the  service  actually  requires.  This  is  just  as  obvi- 
ous  in  the  case  of  milk  as  it  is  in  gas  or  any  other  daily  necessity 
supplied  in  small  quantity  to  the  consumer.  From  these  conclu- 
sions there  seems  to  be  no  escape. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Committee  that  a  State  Department 
equipped  with  all  the  power  permitted  by  our  laws  should 
be  created,  having  the  capacity  to  thoroughly  analyze  and  com- 
prehend the  present  situation,  and  having  realized  and  compre- 
hended it,  to  provide  ways  and  means,  so  far  as  our  laws  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State  permit,  to  consolidate  this  service,  not  only  in 
"New  York,  but  in  every  city  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  the  ex- 
pense thereof  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  the  profits  realized 
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thereon  be  only  such  as  are  recognized  as  fair  and  reasonable.  In 
thiB  way  it  is  believed  that  the  oonsiuner  can  secuze  this  neceaaity 
of  lifeat  a  price  which  will  affoid  a  fair  return,  to  the  producer  and 
a  ju9t  earnings  and  only  a  just  earning,  to  the  capital  engaged  in 
distribution.  The  dairyman  of  the  State,  ignoring  and  disregard- 
ing the  law  which  has  become  practically  inefFectual  for  any  pur- 
pose, has  so  organized  as  to  protect  his  own  interests,  without  action 
by  the  -State  government  He  contends  that  t3ie  State  govemmeint 
disregarded  his  distress  and  that  he  was  forced  to  take  action  from 
economic  necessity.  Those  who  contend  that  these  matters  had  best 
be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  pay  no  heed  to  the 
evident  situation,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  absolutely 
ceased  to  operate  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply,  because  of  the  effec- 
tive organization  of  the  consumer  in  a  city  society,  and  the  lack  of 
a  similar  organization  in  the  social  relations  of  the  producer.  The 
considerations  here  stated  take  no  note  of  the  importance  to  the 
State  of  the  continuanice  of  a  prosperous  dairy  industry,  which  is 
as  important  as  any  phase  of  the  matter  here  oonsidered,  but  which 
is  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  report 

How  Two  New  Middlemen  Were  Created 

As  before  suggested,  the  last  few  years  show  the  development  of 
a  new  class  of  middlemen  in  the  milk  traffic  Formerly,  and  it 
might  be  said  still,  the  distributor  collected  the  milk  at  the  country 
station,  prepared  it,  transported  it  to  the  city  and  delivered  it  to  the 
customer.  Of  late  years  groups  of  dairymen,  in  order  to  control  the 
disposition  of  their  milk,  have  undertaken  through  the  formation 
of  companies,  to  ccmstruct  milk  stations  of  their  own.  These  have 
been  operated  in  two  ways :  First,  by  lease  to  the  milk  companies, 
the  lease  carrying  with  it  provisions  designed  to  afford  the  dairy- 
men a  better  price  for  their  milk  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease.  Second,  by  being  operated  by  the  dairymen's  company  and 
the  product  of  the  station  disposed  of  from  time  to  time  to  the  high- 
est bidder  in  the  opefa  market 

The  last  method  of  operation  obviously  is  not  welcome  to  the 
distrihutor.  The  distributor  regards  such  handling  of  the  milk  as 
rendering  his  yearly  supply  uncertain  and  permitting  the  control 
of  the  price  to  be  paid  from  year  to  year  to  rest  in  the  hands  of 
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the  daiiTiaaiu  Theve&Kre  the  daixjisi<efxi'»  compftuy  or  milk 
station,  unless  leased  to  the  larger  milk  aoinpaziiei>  found  it  difficult 
to  locate  a  buyer.  The  distribntors^  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  the  con- 
trol of  the  milk  in  their  own  stotiona,  left  the  field  open  for  the 
development  of  a  class  of  middlemen  who  promptiy  took  over  the 
milk  supply  from  the  dairymen's  station.  Their  operations  were 
attended  witib  suocess  during  the  p^t  two  and  one-half  years 
because  of  a  scarcity  created  by  war  conditions  and  the  attendant 
high  price  for  cheese  and  butter.  Under  other  conditions,  the 
operation  of  these  middlemen  would  probably  have  resulted  in 
lower  prices  for  the  dairymen  attCTipting  to  operate  their  stations. 
Under  the  prevailing  conditions  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  middlemen  to  make  large  profits  for  the  time  being 
and  thoee  profits  the  middleman  promptly  proceeded  to  take  in  the 
good  old  way.  The  large  distributor,  being  short  of  the  necessary 
daily  supply  from  time  to  time,  would  pay  a  high  premium  to  the 
new  broker  or  middleman.  This  broker  or  middleman  had  no 
capital  investment  whatever,  but  was  availing  himself  of  the  dairy- 
men's capital  and  needs  created  by  the  European  war.  On  the  one 
hand  he  assumed  to  sell  the  milk  for  the  dairymen  on  a  certain  com- 
mission which  carried  with  it  the  necessary  implied  agreement 
that  he  would  secure  the  best  price  possible.  On  liie  other  hand, 
he  either  sold  it  to  himself  or  charged  a  further  commission  and 
profit  for  himself  when  he  turned  it  over  to  the  distributor.  The 
development  of  this  type  of  middleman  and  his  methods  are  best 
exemplified  by  the  following  evidence  received  by  the  Committee, 
which  is  here  presented  without  further  comment: 

John  F.  Doyxjc,  called  as  a  witne?^,  being  sworn,  testified : 
"  I  live  at  No.  970  St.  John's  Place, Brooklyn,  and  am  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Modem  Dairy  Company.  This  company  was  incor- 
porated in  August,  1914,  vdth  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  $20,000 
of  that  has  been  issued ;  $10,000  of  it  was  sold  when  we  incorpo- 
rated,—  the  balance  since.  Tb&  incorporators  were  myself,  Wil- 
liam J.  McKay,  and  William  Richmond.  We  took  all  the  stock 
that  was  issued  at  that  time.  That  was  $4,500  par  value.  Each 
of  us  received  $1,500  par  value  of  the  stock.  Eichmond  lives  in 
Sharpstown,  N"ew  Jersey,  and  had  been  in  the  milk  business  before. 
He  owned  a  plant  at  Unionvilla    That  has  been  recently  sold  to 
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the  Hires  Chocolate  Company.  He  was  operating  the  plant  at 
Unionville  and  Sharpetown,  New  Jersey,  at  that  time.  He  brought 
the  milk  to  the  city  and  sold  it  in  a  wholesale  way  to  milk  dealers. 
I  had  been  in  the  milk  business  prior  to  1914  with  the  McDermott 
Dairy  Company.  Mr.  McKay  and  I  decided  upon,  going  into  the 
business  and  then  we  met  Richmond.  The  first  year  we  were  in 
business  we  got  our  milk  from  our  creamery  at  Harford  Mills. 
We  bought  a  creamery  from  the  Standard  Butter  Company.  It 
is  about  22  miles  from  Owego  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad.  We 
got  there  about  an  average  of  70  cans  a  day  of  milk  We  sold  liiat 
in  Brooklyn  wholesale  to  restaurants,  hotels,  bakeries,  lunch  rooms, 
etc.  Whatever  we  needed  above  that  we  got  from  Mr.  Richmond 
at  Unionville.  We  ran  that  way  eight  or  nine  months.  Then  my 
brother,  James  A.  Doyle,  came  into  the  company  from  the  Shef- 
field Farms.  That  was  the  spring  of  1915.  He  took  $1,500  worth 
of  stock.  Then  a  young  man.  by  the  name  of  John  Marass  took 
$1,000  worth  of  stock ;  that  is,  he  subscribed  for  it,  but  never  paid 
for  it.  He  only  stayed  a  month.  Then  in  November  or  December, 
1915,  Mr.  N.  A.  Van  San  purchased  the  $1,500  of  stock  that  my 
brother  had  and  became  a  director. 

Mr.  Ward.—  This  $6,000  was  all  paid  for  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  was  it  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  $2,000  was  given  to  Mr  McKay  and  myself  for 
good  will,  trade,  leases,  etc  So  that  I  paid  $500,  McKay  paid 
$500  and  Richmond  $1,500. 

Mr.  Ward.—  That  made  $2,500,  so  there  was  really  $2,500  in 
cash? 

Mr.  Doyle. — At  the  commencement,  yes. 

Mr.  Ward.-  What  was  that  $2,000  given  for  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Leases,  good-will  or  trade,  etc. 

Mr.  Ward.—  What  trade  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  The  trade  that  I  had  promised  to  secure  for  the 
business  when  we  started. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  given  to  you  because  of 
your  experience  in  this  milk  business. 
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Mr.  Doyla — Partially,  yes;  we  had  the  promise  of  buBinees; 
that  is  all ;  what  we  could  do  in  the  milk  buBiness.  Bichmond  paid 
in  cash  and  equipment  He  furnished  a  horse  and  the  balance  in 
cash,  so  that  I  paid  in  $500  in  money;  McKay  paid  in  $500  in 
money,  and  Richmond  paid  in  $1,250  in  money,  and  a  horse. 
That  was  real  money  and  went  into  l3ie  bank  account.  Then  my 
brother  came  in  and  paid  in  $1,500  in,  money  and  went  to  work 
for  the  company  and  stayed  with  us  until  October  or  November 
and  then  went  out  Mr^  Van  San  bought  his  stxxjk.  I  don't  know 
how  he  bought  it  After  that.  Van  San  was  employed  by  our  com- 
pany.   I  had  known,  him  seven  or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Ward. —  During  those  7  or  8  months,  what  had  been  his 
busine^  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  He  was  salesman  for  country  creameries  and  we 
purchased  milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk  from  them.  He  was 
representing  the  Hamden  Cooperative  Creamery  Company  at 
Hamden,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Chemung  Dairy  Products  Company  was 
another.  He  sold  it  to  us  at  a  price.  Whether  he  worked  on  a 
commission,  straight  salary  or  how,  I  don't  know.  He  sold  the 
milk  either  on  a  commission  or  salary  basis  for  the  cooperative  com- 
panies and  then  we  jobbed  or  wholesaled  the  milk  to  the  general 
wholesale  trade.  He  stayed  with  us  about  a  year.  He  was  treaa- 
urer  of  the  company  and  went  into  the  country  and  took  care  of 
the  creamery  work  and  made  contracts  for  milk  from  November, 
1915.  Then  he  got  out  of  the  company  and  sold  his  stock  back  to 
the  company,  to  the  Modem  Dairy  Company.  We  paid  for  it 
out  of  our  company  funds*  The  stock  certificates  were  turned  over 
to  us  and  they  are  now  in  our  safe,  fifteen  of  them,  and  the  other 
forty-five  Mr.  Richmond  has.  Van  San  had  sixty  sshares.  First, 
he  got  my  brother's  fifteen  shares.  We  had  increased  our  capital 
to  $50,000.  We  gave  one  share  to  each  stockholder  for  each  share 
that  was  issued. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is,  there  were  $6,000  already  issued  of  which 
$3,750'  had  been  paid  for.  Now  you  gave  each  one  of  those  share- 
holders, you  divided  among  Van  San,  McKay  and  Doyle  $6,000 
more  of  new  stock  without  getting  any  money  for  it 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Waxd. —  That  waa  a  stock  dividMid,  or  something. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  i»,  they  did  not  pay  anything  for  it. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No,  sir;  and  we  gave  Mr.  Richmond  $2,600  worth 
of  atoek  for  2,(KK>  cana  that  he  had.  There  was  $26,300  issaed. 
That  is  all  that  was  issued.    Tlie  rest  has  not  been  issued. 

Before  we  increased  to  $50,000,  Richmond  had  $1,900  in  stock. 
We  at  one  time  gave  him  $400  for  some  equipment  he  gave  us.  I 
forget  whether  that  was  in  1916  or  1916,  so  he  had  at  leatt  $1,900, 
and  the  other  three  had  $1,500  eadi  at  the  time  we  increased  tJie 
capitalization.  There  was  $7,900  issued,  as  I  understand  it. 
Marass  never  got  any  stock  because  he  did  not  pay  for  it  In 
August,  1916,  McKay  had  $2,000  in  ^ock  and  I  had  $2,1)00  and 
Van  San  had  $2,000. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Van  -San  came  in,  there  was  $500'  worth  of  stock 
given  to  Mr.  Van  San  as  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Ward. —  For  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  For  good-will  of  certain  trade  that  he  had.  He 
was  in  tihe  shipping  business  and  he  was  shipping  to  different 
people,  the  Malone  Dairy  Company,  Locust  !FWms,  Clover  Farms, 
here  in,  the  city.  He  was  selling  and  that  trade  was  turned  over  to 
the  Modem  Dairy  Company.  He  wus  selling  the  goods  for  "diose 
cooperative  creamery  companies.  He  paid  $1,500  for  stock  and 
was  donated  $500  more  for  this  good-will, —  the  trade  he  turned 
over, —  The  Malone  Dairy  Company,  Locust  Farms,  Clover  Farms, 
different  people.  They  were  distributors  who  used  to  buy  milk 
from  him  but  instead  of  buying  from  him  after  that  they  bought 
from  the  Modem  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  Mr.  Van  San  arrange  that  they  were  to  buy 
from  you  ? 

Mr.  Dayle. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  for  that  he  was  to  get  $500  in  stock  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  and  McKay  eadi  took  $600 
worth  of  stock  as  a  part  of  our  salary  for  the  past  year.  We  had 
been  paid  a  salary,  but  it  was  not  considered  what  we  were  worth 
or  what  we  could  earn  at  other  places.    That  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
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year  it  waa  not  oonsidered  that  we  had  beea  adequately  paid  so  we 
were  voted  $500  more  and  Van  San  was  voted  for  his  coming  in. 
That  made  $7,900.  Then  we  increased  the  stock  to  $60,000,  an.d 
$7,900  of  the  new  stock  was  given  to  each  of  us  as  follows:  Rich- 
mond got  $1,900 ;  I  got  $2,000;  McKay  got  $2,000,  and  Van  San 
got  $2,000.  That  left  stock  issued  $15,800.  That  stock  repre- 
sented an  initial  cadi  payment  of  $3,750  in  money  and  one  horse. 
Then  we  needed  cans  and  Richmond  had  2,000  and  we  gave  him 
$1.25  each  in  stock.  Then  he  sold  $8,000'  worth  of  stock;  Rich- 
mond, McKay  and  Vap  San  and  myself  each  took  $2,000.  We 
paid  for  that  in  cash.  They  actually  paid  cash  into  the  concern 
and  it  went  into  our  bank  account.  That  made  $26,300  issued, 
but  we.  purchased  ba<*:  $ft,000  from  V-an  San,  all  he  had  after  a 
year.  We  peid  him  $1,500  in  cash.  Mr.  Richmond  paid  him 
$4,500  and  the  company  gave  Ridkmond  a  note  for  $4,500.  All 
tihat  Van  San  bad  paid  in  for  this  $6,000  worth  was  $2,000  in 
money  and  whatever  he  paid  my  brother  for  his  stock.  That  left 
the  company  with  $20^300  in  stock  outstanding.  That  stock  repre- 
sents $8,250  in  money  and  the  horse  and  cans  mentioned.  We 
have  issued  no  stock  since. 

Mr.  Van  San  has  been  and  is  now  representing  farmers'  cream- 
eries. He  was  selling  milk  for  them.  He  is  selling  milk  for 
certain  cooperative  plants  on  a  commission.  I  believe  he  has  an 
arrangement  to  get  a  certain  jyer  cent  for  selling.  He  sold  that 
milk  through  our  company,  tte  Modem  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  understand,  then,  that  he  sold  that  milk  to  your 
company,  the  Modem  Bairy  Company. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  It  was  handled  throng  our  company,  yes ;  it  was 
sold  to  other  customers  by  the  Modem  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  you  bought  it  from  Mr.  Van  San  or  through 
Van  San  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Through  Van  San. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Van  San  was  then  a  member  of  this  company 
and  one  of  its  directore? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  at  liie  same  time  he  was  engaged  as  selling 
agent  for  the  cooperative  creameries,  farmers'  creamery  company 
on  a  commission,  he  was  selling  it  to  his  own  company. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  I  should  think  he  could  not  give  good  service 
either  to  the  cooperative  dairy  farmers  or  to  his  company  in  which 
he  was  a  large  stockholder.  That  is,  I  should  think  his  interests 
would  have  conflicted.  I  understand  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets,  to  prevent  a  man  from 
being  both  a  buyer  and  seller  at  the  same  time.  Did  you  under- 
stand it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Doyla —  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  objection 
there.    In  fact,  I  would  not  see  any  harm  in  doing  it  l3iat  way. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Van  San  appears  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  here;  you  knew  that,  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  I  knew  he  was  connected,  but  in  what  capacity  I 
did  not  know. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  when  he  was  selling  milk  for  the  dairymen 
through  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a  stockholder  and  director  in  and  selling  it  to  his  own  company. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — x\nd  you  t3iink  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Immoral  ?  No,  I  would  not  think  so.  The  milk 
that  Van  San  sold  us  we  endeavored  to  sell  at  a  profit;  we  had  to 
stay  in  business.  Mr.  Van  San  as  a  stockholder  participated  in 
that  profit. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  he  got  two  profits.  He  got  one  profit  out  of  the 
milk  by  way  of  earnings  of  your  company,  and  another  profit  out  of 
the  commissions  paid  to  him  as  an.  agent  of  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  should  think  he  could  have  gone  as  agent  for  the 
dairymen  to  the  same  companies  which  you  sold  to  and  sold  them 
milk  at  the  same  price  that  you  did  and  thereby  get  a  better  price 
for  the  farmers  who  employed  him. 
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Mr.  Doyle. —  Well,  I  suppose  he  could.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  he 
could.  He  turned  over  to  us  three  or  four  customers  that  were 
securing  milk  and  cream  from  him  and  for  that  we  gave  him  $500 
in  our  stock.  All  the  stations  that  he  was  acting  for  were  coopera- 
tive companies,  except  one,  the  Chemung  Dairy  Products  Com- 
pany, at  Big  Flats.  The  'business  he  turned  over  to  us  was  the 
Malone  Dairy  Company,  Clover  Farms  and  Locust  Farms  Com- 
pany. There  may  have  "been  one  or  two  mora  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  trade  he  kept.  These  were  his  regular  shipping 
customers  the  year  round.  We  had  sold  cream  to  the  Malone 
Dairy  Company  before. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Do  you  think  that  the  cooperative  dairymen  knew 
that  fliey  had  been  turned  over,  that  their  business  had  been  turned 
over  to  another  middleman  by  Mr.  Van  'San  for  stock  in  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Doyla —  "No ;  I  don't  know  whether  that  good-will  really 
belonged  to  the  dairymen's  companies  that  Mr.  Van  San  opei'ated 
for.  I  knew  he  was  selling  on  commission  at  one  place.  I  know 
Mr.  Van  San  is  agent  for  creameries,  but  how  he  got  it,  I  don't 
know.  I  know  he  has  done  some  work  for  Dillon  and  goes  to  his 
office  occasionally. 

Mr.  Ward. —  If  he  had  been  paid  by  the  up^State  dairy  com- 
panies to  build  up  a  business  and  secure  a  good-will  for  their 
product  and  then  he  sells  that  good-will  to  a  company  in  which 
he  is  interested  and  sells  tJie  product  too,  to  a  company  in  which  he 
is  interested,  that  would  be  immoral  you  would  say,  would  it  not  ? 
That  is,  say  you  hired  me  to  go  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  and 
get  you  a  customer  and  I  get  two  or  three  customers  and  you  pay 
me  for  my  work  and  I  go  and  sell  those  customers  to  the  Sheffield 
Farms,  wouldn't  you  say  I  was  acting  immorally  towards  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Well,  there  are  two  ways  to  look  at  that.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  not  be  immoral.  We  are  still  buying  through 
Van  San.  We  have  our  own  creameries  now,  one  at  Millers  Mills, 
N.  Y.  We  bought  it  out  of  our  own  cash  last  April.  We  opened 
it  in  July;  we  paid  about  $1,200  or  $1,500  for  the  site  and  then 
had  it  fixed  up.  We  have  another  at  Rice's,  N.  T.,  on  the  R  W.  & 
0.  We  bought  that  with  the  business  we  purchased  last  August  from 
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Tutting  A  Hiaes,  Incorporated.  We  paid  $17,000  for  lihat  busi- 
ness. We  paid  $12,000  in.  cash  and  $5,000  in  notes.  We  got  that 
$12,000  out  of  the  profits  of  our  business,  and  from  t^  $8,000 
worth  of  new  stock  we  took.  We  sold  the  Harford  Mills  plant  is 
Septemlber  of  this  year  and  the  North  Spencer  plant  for  $4,000 
to  the  R  F.  'Stevens  Company.  They  paid  cash.  We  lease  other 
plants,  one  at  St.  Johnsville,  one  at  Newport,  one  at  Stone  Road. 
The  last  three  are  all  cooperative  plants  built  by  the  farmers.  We 
negotiated  those  leases  for  our  company  through  Mr.  Van  San. 
At  St.  Johnsville  and  Newport,  we  paid  a  rent  of  $100  a  month ; 
at  Richfield  Junction  we  don't  pay  any  rent,  but  we  had  an  imder- 
standing  that  we  would  fijs  up  ike  creameiy.  Mr.  Van  San  was  the 
man  who  negotiated  with  the  dairymen,  to  lease  those  plants  to  our 
company.  He  was  our  representative  at  St  Johnsville  in  March, 
1916,  at  Newport  in  September,  and  at  Stone  Road,  Richfield 
Junction,  in  either  June  or  July.  The  only  trouble  at  the  Rich- 
field plant  was  the  August  patrons  expected  the  full  Dairymen's 
League  price  and  we  had  a  contract  below  that  price  until  March 
31,  1917.  That  was  the  contract  Van  San  had  negotiated.  We  had 
spent  $6,000  in  machinery  and  construction  at  that  plant;  that  was 
our  rent,  and  that  was  the  reason  milk  was  sold  to  us  at  a  price 
so  we  could  make  up  for  what  we  spent  on  the  station,  but  we 
agreed  to  pay  a  price  over  and  above  the  contract  price  vertmlly 
to  outsiders.  We  never  started  to  operate  the  Stone  Road  plant; 
we  are  fixing  it  up  now.  We  get  milk  from  New  Berlin.  We  pur- 
chased that  fhiough  Van  San.  That  is  a  cooperative  plant.  Mr. 
Van  San  sold  us  that  in  1915.  At  that  time  he  was  a  stockholder 
in  our  company.  He  was  then  acting  as  agent  either  for  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  or  the  Dairymen's  League;  I  don't 
known  which.  We  also  got  milk  from  Baldwinsville  through  Van 
San.  Those  are  iJie  only  places.  Mr.  Van  San  put  in  $8,200  and 
cbwv  out  $6,000  within  a  year. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  during  that  time  he  turned  this  Dairymen's 
League  milk  or  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  milk  over  to  yonr 
company  largely? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Whatever  we  needed  of  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  he  ma4le  $2,500  then,  apparently. 
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Mp.  Dojidi — YcB,  six.  We  paid  a  dividend  o£  6  per  eeai  and 
Yan.  San  got  6  per  coit  on  lus  stocL 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  don^t  see  wty  he  was  entitled  to  that  $2,500  foi- 
any  reason  except  iJhat  he  turned  over  this  cooperative  milk  into 
your  hands  at  a  price. 

Mr.  Doyle  —  He  got  it  because  the  others  got  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  might  look  like  a  way  to  cofct  up  a  pavmont 
of  $2,500  in  cadi  for  turning  over  to  you  this  cooperative  milk  at 
a  price. 

Mr.  Doyla —  That  was  not  the  intention. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  result  would  be  tiie  same  as  if  it  had  been  the 
intention. 

Mr.  Doyla —  Yes,  the  result  is  the  same.  We  are  now  getting 
about  25  cans  a  day  from  Little  Falls  that  comes  to  us.  We  have 
sold  10  or  15  cans  to  the  Locust  Farms.  Van  San  sells  some  of  it 
to  us  and  some  to  Locust  Farms.  During  1915,  we  regularly  sold 
a  quantity  of  milk  to  small  milk  dealers.  We  sold  to  A.  Piper,  202 
E.  36th  street;  M.  Mercy,  522  Second  avenue;  A.  Bloch,  155  East 
7th  street,  and  others.  Their  requirements  average  about  40  or  50 
cans  a  day.  Mr.  Van  San  arranged  f o^r  the  leases  from  which  we 
got  that  milk.    Of  course,  we  made  a  piofit  on  it. 

Mr.  Ward. — Then  you  think  it  is  not  possible  from  yours  and 
Mr.  Van  San's  experience,  you  would  say  it  was  not  convenient  for 
a  cooperative  dairyman  to  bring  Ifeeir  milk  and  sell  it  direct  to  the 
men  who  needed  it  to  distribute  it  in  ^ew  York,  that  there  had 
better  be  a  middleman  in  the  way  of  a  broker  like  Van  San  and 
yourself  betwaBix  theuaer  and  the  cooperative  staticm  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  You  mean,  in  my  judgment  ? 

Mt.  Ward.— Yes. 

Mr.  Doyla —  No,  I  would  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Ward.' —  Well,  you-  thoq^t  it  neoessary  in  ysur  case  and 
so  did  Van  San  ? 

Mr.  Doyla —  Well,  few  the  convwiienoe  and  bwiefit  of  the  co- 
operative farmers.  Today  our  asseta  lim  around  $65^000  to  $70,- 
000.    Our  liabilities  are  about  $55,000  counting  our  capital  stock. 
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We  owB  $9,000  and  current  aoooiints  for  milk  to  the  producers,  but 
we  never  owe  them  for  more  than  two  weeks'  milk.  We  still  pay 
Van  San  a  salary  of  $50  a  week.  I  draw  $50  a  week.  Van  San 
got  this  salary  of  $50  a  week  in  addition  to  the  $2,500.  McKay 
draws  a  salary  of  $50  a  week;  Mr.  Richmond  draws  $10  a  week; 
he  was  not  active  in  the  business,  and  the  others  were.  I  don't 
know  why  Van,  San  left  us.  I  have  never  figured  our  gross  profits. 
I  don't  think  the  farmers  who  employed  Van  San  were  entitled  to 
the  $2,500  and  $50  a  week  that  he  got  from  us.  It  is  entirely 
different  whether  you  are  merchandizing  products  or  representing 
one  as  an  attorney.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  I  wouldn't 
want  an  attorney  to  do  just  that  way,  but  an  attorney  ia  not  selling 
anything.  I  don't  know  that  Van  San  is  selling  his  skill  to  those 
cooperative  companies,  his  skill  as  a  salesman.  I  don't  think  the 
farmers  ought  to  have  gotten  the  $2,500  and  the  $50  a  week  that 
Van  San  received,  even  if  they  did  pay  him.  We  pay  a  better  price 
to  the  farmers,  but  we  pay  still  more  to  Van  San. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is  the  grievance.  You  see  the  question  is  not 
"  Do  we  get  more,  but  did  we  get  all  tiiat  a  good  agent  might  have 
gotten  us  ?" 

Mr.  Doyla —  Yes,  I  think  Van  San  got  fully  as  much.  Why 
should  he  give  the  $2,500  to  the  farmers  f  The  farmers  might  have 
been  happy;  I  will  grant  you  that.  I  wouldn't  call  our  stock 
watered  stock. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well  you  actually  had  in  $8,000  and  your  stock  is 
now  $20,300;  that  would  leave  $12,300  water,  and  that  is  worth 
par  now,  you  figure. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  I  showed  you  where  we  put  in  $6,000  this  year 
alona 

Mr.  Ward.— 'And  paid  $2,000  of  that  back  to  Van  San  thou^, 
t<^ether  with  some  more,  and  I  have  taken  that  $6,000  out  which 
leaves  $8,000  in  cash,  so  that  makes  $12,300  which  was  originally 
watered.  Is  that  the  way  most  of  the  milk  companies  are  capital- 
ized and  incorporated  in  the  city  t 

Mr.  Doyla — I  don't  know  anything  about  anybody  else.  I 
don't  care  to  make  our  wholesale  prices  public. 
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Competition 

Mr.  Ward. —  Do  you  find  that  you  have  got  to  go  up  against 
other  dealers  trying  to  sell  to  the  same  customer  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes.  The  competition  is  very  sharp.  We  don't 
agree  among  ourselves  not  to  compete  in  selling.  I  do  not  believe 
in  that,  never  did.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  or  our  company,  the 
dealers  down  here  have  no  agreement  as  to  what  price  we  will  sell 
at. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  we  have  heard  the  rumor  that  all  of  it  was 
under  an  agreement  combined. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  In  reference  to  prices  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes.    So  that  you  do  not  compete  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No,  that  is  not  the  conditioiv    That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  Mr.  Van  San's  Bureau  announces  there  is  no 
competition  here  in  selling  milk. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Mr.  Van  San's  Bureau  says  that? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes,  that  is  what  they  tell  us  upstate  and  he  is  a 
stockholder  and  director  of  your  company.  Isn't  that  true,  our 
story  that  our  people  get  up-State,  that  you  are  combined  here  and 
don't  cut  prices  or  compete  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Who  do  you  suppose  started  that  story  ? 

Mr  .Doyle. —  I  don't  know;  there  are  a  good  many  stories 
started. 

.  Mr.  Ward. —  You  have  not  found  that  true? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Van  San  has  not  convinced  you  that  that  is 
the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  That  is  not  the  situation.  We  sold  the  Sheffield 
Farms  25  cans  of  cream  last  month,  and  many  otter  dealers. 
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Ths  Other  Middleman 

Mr.  Is.  A.  Van  San,  being  duly  sworn,  testified : 

**  I  live  at  No.  1253  Garden  street,  Hoboken.    I  am  a  milk  agent 
for  farmers'  creameries  and  have  been  fior  three  years* 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  farmers'  creameries  have  you  been  milk 
agent  for  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Hamden,  Andes,  Little  Falls,  Kelly  Comers- 
Mr-  Word. —  What  do  you  do  witJx  the  milk  that  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Sell  it  in  New  York  City.  I  began  to  act  as 
agent  for  farmers'  creameries  about  1913  and  have  been  in  iSiat 
business  ever  since.  I  sell  this  milk  and  cream  mostly  to  whole- 
saler,—  Locust  Farms,  Malone  Dairy,  Johnson  Dairy,  Camisa 
Brothers,  Holstein  Dairy  Company,  and  others.  I  have  been  sell- 
ing some  to  the  ilodem  Dairy  Company  and  to  the  Locust  Faxms, 
to  the  Malone  Dairy  Company,  and  did  all  tiirough  1915. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Doyle  says  that  they  paid  $500  to  you  for  the 
good-will  of  the  business  of  the  Malone  Dairy  Company  and  Locust 
Farms. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No.  When  I  didn't  have  enough  surplus  for 
the  creamery,  the  Modem  Dairy  Company  had  their  own 
creameries. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Is  that  true  what  Mr  .Doyle  testified,  they  paid 
you  in  1916,  in  the  spring,  $500  for  the  good-will  of  your  business 
with  the  Locust  Farms  and  Malone  Dairy  Company  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir,  for  their  surplus. 

Mr.  Word. —  Then  you  took  $2,000  stock  in  tSi«r  company? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  I  bought  stock  from  another  partner  who 
went  out,  Mr.  Doyle's  brother.  I  took  that  over  to  help  the  conoem 
out    I  paid  $1,000. 

Mr.  Ward. — At  the  end  the  year  Mr,  Doyle  said  you  had  $6,000 
in  stock. 

Mr..  Van  San. —  Well,  with  the  cash  ca5)italiEed  new,  it  made 
the  capital  bigger.  I  paid  -$2,000  in  at  one  time  and  they  gave  mB 
$500  for  good-will  from  those  customers  that  I  mentioned  before. 
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I  pat  in  $3,200  in  eaah  and  drew  <mt  $6,000.  I  wa»  in  a  year.  I 
got  $50  a  week  during  that  year  from  them  for  expenses,  aft» 
their  farmers.  I  visited  the  creameries.  They  had  creameries  up 
the  'State  and  I  locked  after  them,  the  same  as  I  do  the  farmers' 
creameries. 

'Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Doyle  said  it  was  salary. 

Mr.  Van  San.. —  He  can  call  it  salary  bocaui^  I  did  not  charge 
expensee  up« 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  sell  some  milk  to  the  Modem  Dairy  Com- 
pany while  you  were  working  for  them  at  $50  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  when  I  was  short  I  sold  milk 
to  the  'Sheffield  Farms  and  Malone  Dairy  Company ;  I  didnH  fix 
the  price ;  I  have  so  much  milk  if  a  man  can  sell  it,  to  sell  it.  The 
Modem  Dairy  Company  gave  me  the  price  they  wanted  for  it 
I  was  a  director  of  the  Hamden  Creamery  Company ;  I  was  living 
in  Hamden. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Were  you  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Oh,  what  way  ?    I  am  special  inspeebor. 

Mr.  Ward. — Special  inspector  of  what? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Well,  for  investigation,  milk  investigation. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  farmers'  dairy  company  pays  you  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Sure. 

Mr.  Ward.—  To  sell  iheir  milk  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir;  sure. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  you  got  paid  in  the  Modem  Dairy  Company 
$S0  a  week  to  sell  their  milk  to  them  ?* 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Tes,  sir, 

Mr.  Ward. — And  you  did  sell  the  farmers'  milk,  some  of  it  to 
the  Modem  Dairy  ? 
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Mr.  Van  San. —  Yee,  sir.  I  made  the  lease  for  the  St  Johnar 
ville  farmers  dairy  with  the  Modem  Dairy  Company  when  I  was 
interested  in  the  Modem  Dairy  Company.    I  was  the  treasurer. 

1  was  not  acting  for  the  farmers  then.    The  same  is  true  at  New- 
port. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  Little  Falls,  you  were  acting  for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  got  a  commission  for  selling  their  milk  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir  . 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  sold  some  of  it  to  the  Modem  Dairy  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Maybe  some. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Why  weren't  your  dairymen  that  you  were  work- 
ing for  up-State  entitled  to  the  $50  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  am  not  working  for  any  dairymen.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  St.  Johnsville  or  Newport  at  all.  These  sales 
were  made  to  the  Modem  Dairy  Company.  The  Andes  Dairy 
Company^s  milk  goes  to  the  Modem  Dairy;  we  sold  it  and  the 
Modern  Dairy  Company  paid  the  Andes  Creamery.  The  Andes 
Creamery  Company  pays  me  1  per  cent ;  the  Little  Falls  pays  me 

2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  long  have  you  been  connected  as  special  in- 
spector of  milk,  etc,  with  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  When  it  opened,  I  think;  I  have  known  Mr. 
Dillon  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Bureau  ever 
since  it  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  with  the  market  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir  . 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  advising  and  helping  the  farmers  and  Mr. 
Dillon? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Did  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  sell  any 
milk  through  anybody  besides  you  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  sir;  they  are  not  in  the  milk  business  sell- 
ing agent. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  all  the  milk  that  they  ever  cdaimed  to  have  sold, 
you  are  the  man  ^o  sold  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  it.  I  went  in  as  a  stockholder 
of  the  Modem  Dairy  Company  to  protect  myself.  I  was  selling 
those  fellows  quite  some  stuff,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  if  I  get  the  pay  for  it.  $50  a  week  isn't  so  much.  You 
travel,  you  know  what  that  costs  on  the  railroad.  I  say  I  did  spend 
money  traveling  on  their  business.  I  am  doing  the  same  thing 
today.  I  still  get  the  same  salary  of  $50  a  week,  although  I  am  not 
a  stockholder ;  I  am  still  continuing  on.  a  salary.  There  is  no  other 
milk  company  here  paying  me  a  salary. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  understand  milk  is  very  scarce  now. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And  very  high  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  you  got  these  contracts  last  fall  for  the  Modem 
Dairy  Company  ? 

Mr.  Van,  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  From  cooperative  companies  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir.  I  got  those  contracts  last  Spring  for 
the  year.  I  got  the  Barnegat  Creamery  after  Malone.  They  pay 
me  2  per  cent  commission.  The  Malone  Dairy  Company  pays 
nothing,  no  expenses  and  no  salary.  I  doA't  own  the  Little  Falls 
milk.  I  am  an  agent  and  imderstand  I  have  to  sell  the  whole  out- 
put Any  milk  Doyle  gets  from  Little  Falls  his  company  bought 
from  me.    The  $50  a  week  he  paid  me  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  made  a  profit  on  it  more  than  the  Little  Falls 
people  received. 

Mr.  VaASan.— Who? 

Mr.  Ward.— You. 
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Mr.  Van  ftan. —  No^  sue. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  were  a  stockholder  in  the  Modem  Dairy  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  That  is  all  right;  that  has  nothing  to  do  witt 
the  Little  Falls  milk,  if  I  am  a  atockholder  in  that  company;  I  can 
be  a  stockholder  in  many  companies.  If  I  should  isrveat  some 
money,  I  do. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Is  it  true  that  liiey  gave  yoa  $500  of  their  stock 
for  a  part  of  tlie  good-Tnll  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  told  you  before  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Is  it  true  that  you  put  in  $3,200  for  a  year  and 
drew  out  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Van  SaiL —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward.—  That  gave  you  $2,800  profit  besides  the  $50  a 


Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  were  the  only  one  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foods  and  Markets  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  am  not  connected  with  tlie  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  thought  you  told  me  you  were  when  you  sat 
down  here,  a  special  milk  inspector. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Well,  when  there  is  any  trouble  in  the  country 
in  tihe  creamery  they  write  and  Mr.  Dillon  asks  me  to  go  up  there. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  you  do  go  up  representing  the  Bureau  of  Foodfi 
and  Markets  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  you  don't  go  up  there  representing  the  Modem 
Dairy  Company  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Or  any  dairy  company  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  You  hoxtglit  that  stock  to  make  some  money,  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  sir;  I  did  it  to  help  that  company. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Why  didn't  you  keep  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  don't  want  to  keep  it,  because  I  aold  out.  Mr. 
Richmond  wanted  to  buy  it.  I  still  take  care  o£  their  business 
when  in  the  country  and  they  pay  me  $50  a  we^.  When  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  secads  me  up  to  help  the  dairymen, 
nobody  pays  my  expenses;  I  pay  my  own  expenses;  the  dairymen 
don't  pay;  I  am  no  philanthropist;  but  I  am  mosft  of  Ite  time  in 
the  country ;  I  have  to  go  in  that  section  any  way.  If  I  am  needed 
in  St.  Lawrence  County,  I  go  to  St.  Lawrence  County.  I  am 
interested  in  a  creamery  there  at  Fort  Covington  near  Malone. 
I  buy  the  milk  straight  out  and  sell  it  here  since  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber.   N'ow  I  am  jobbing  milk  on  my  own  account. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Have  you  got  any  creamery  in  Chautauqua 
County  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  If  you  had  -to  go  up  there  for  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  who  would  pt^  your  expenses  I 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Nobody. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Ton  would  still  go  free? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Somebody  has  to  pay  for  that  ultimately. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  You  have  got  to  do  some  favors  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Wari —  Well,  it  has  been  fairly  profitable,  hasn't  it,  this 
working  for  nothing  for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  am  not  working  for  nothing  when  I  get  2  per 
cent  commission ;  I  don't  call  that  working  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Ward.  —  Well,  you  go  then  with  the  idea  of  mBaking  a  con- 
tract with  them  to  take  care  of  their  milk  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  When  they  want  me,  yea,  sir.  That  is  the  real 
object.  That  is  the  only  time  I  pay  my  exp^iaea  The  Depart- 
ment has  never  paid  a  cent  of  expenses.    I  pay  my  own  expenses 
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because  it  may  help  me  to  get  Aew  businesa  I  am  not  a  jobber  of 
milk.  I  buy  the  Fort  Covington  milk  and  have  them  ship  it  in  my 
name  because  those  people  were  never  in  the  New  York  market 
I  buy  it  at  a  certain  price  and  sell  it  again  to  the  Sheffield  Farms. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  much  do  you  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Van,  San. —  Well,  that  is  different. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  December  how  much  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  buy  on  butter  fat  basis.  Good  milk  costs  us 
$2.42,  I  think.  I  am  selling  it  at  an  advance  of  5  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  Sheffield  Farms.  You  can  call  it  as  commission, 
yes,  sir.  The  farmers  were  not  afraid  to  sell  it  to  Sheffield  Farms. 
I  went  up  lihere  and  bought  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then  you  were  an  extra  middleman  between  the 
Sheffield  Farms  and  the  dairymen? 

Mr.  Van  Slan. —  Oh,  to  Sheffield ;  yes,  sir.  I  am  an  extra  mid- 
dleman between  Sheffield  Farms  and  the  dairyman  and  get 
five  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  T  am  not  really  a  commission  man 
because  I  am  responsible  for  all  of  the  milk  the  farmers  ship  in. 
If  the  bills  weren't  paid,  I  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Fooda  land 
Markets  that  you  are  working  for  at  times,  has  for  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal objects  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  middlemen  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  It  hasn't  worked  out  in  this  case.  But  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Markets  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  one  or 
two  additional  middlemen. 

Mr.  Van  San.. —  I  don't  think  a  farmer  can  afford  to  come  here 
every  week  and  collect  and  sell  the  surplus  milk.  I  think  it  would 
cost  him  more  than  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Every  man  who  sells  milk  to  Sheffield  Farms  does 
not  need  to  come  here  and  ask  for  his  money  or  to  collect  his  money. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  There  are  several  creameries.  Everybody  can- 
not sell  to  Sheffield  and  when  Sheffield  buys  here  he  don.'t  buy  of 
everybody  generally. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  That  is  what  every  middleman  down  on  the  street 
or  every  commission  man  says.  They  make  the  same  argument 
as  you.  They  say  every  creamery  cannot  come  here  and  sell  their 
product 

Mr.  Van  San. —  You  know  they  cannot  do  that 

Mr.  Ward. —  They  say  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  sell 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk  for  the  farmers.  Did  you  sell  all  that 
milk? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  sold  all  that  milk  and  I  get  a  salary  from  the 
Modem  Dairy  Company  and  commission  from  some  of  the  cream- 
eries. I  have  a  right  to  be  interested  in  any  milk  business  I  want. 
That  is  between  me  and  the  Modem  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  you  made  these  profits  as  a  stockholder  of  the 
Dairy  Company  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  While  you  were  selling  all  the  milk  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Markets  talks  about  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Ownership  and  Contbol  of  Gathering  Stations 

It  is  earnestly  contended  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question 
from  the  standpoinii  of  the  dairymen,  that  dairymen  are  ensured 
of  better  prices  for  their  product  by  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  milk  gathering  and  pasteurizing  plant.  The  experience  of 
cooperative  stations  during  the  past  year  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  claim.  It  may  further  be  said  that  the  auditor's  report  made 
to  this  Committee  from  the  books  and  records  of  certain  distribu- 
tors, established  the  proposition  that  market  milk  can  be  handled, 
clarified,  pasteurized  and  bottled  at  the  country  station  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  same  work  can  be  done  in  the  city  plant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  milk  distributor  asserts  Ifhat  the  business  of  the 
large  distributing  companies  cannot  be  successfully  handled 
through  the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  small  country  plants. 
They  contend  that  the  operation  of  two  or  three  country  plants, 
where  a  less  cost  for  pasteurization,  etc.,  is  shown,  does  not  afford 
a  just  basis  of  comparison  as  to  what  the  costs  would  be  if  all  the 
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buflinees  of  the  large  oompauieg  was  attamptod  to  be  handled  in 
that  way.  The  testimony  of  the  larger  diflftribatorB  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  woidd  be  impractical  and  imposBible  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
nees  satisfactorily  by  buying  their  daily  supply  throughout  the 
year  from  a  great  number  of  cooperative  plants  managed  and  con- 
ducted by  the  dairymen,  because  of  the  fluctuating  and  varying 
needs  of  the  business  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  at  different 
seasons  from  various  country  stations  so  controlled.  In  other 
words,  their  contention  is  that  if  all  the  milk  n.ow  handled  at  the 
central  city  plants  was  attempted  to  be  handled  by  them  in  their 
own  plants  at  the  shipping  point,  it  would  require  great  duplication 
of  apparatus  and  labor  at  many  points.  At  some  seasons^  this  appa- 
ratus and  labor  would  be  idle;  at  oth^ns  it  would  be  overburdened ; 
and  that  in  considering  the  entire  volume  of  business,  it  is  far  more 
economical  to  gather  the  milk  at  the  central  <^ty  plant  in  the 
required  amounts  and  prepare  it  for  market  as  a  whole  for  a  day's 
supply,  instead  of  attempting  to  accumulate  or  prepare  from  many 
varioos  seotions.  It  is  urged  further  that  the  irequirements  of  the 
Health  Board  are  intended  to  provide  for  the  pasteurization  of  the 
milk  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  hour  of  ddivery. 

The  evidence  offered  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  ao- 
tion  and  requirements  of  the  Board  of  HeaUh  justify  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Health  Department 
to  require  pasteurisation  within  a  reasonably  short  time 
before  delivery,  and  that  such  pasteurization  is  the  more 
effectual  and  produces  a  more  sanitary  product  for  the  con- 
sumer. Obviously,  this  result  can  only  be  reached  by  pas- 
teurizing the  day's  supply  after  it  is  assembled  at  the  point  of 
distribution  in  the  city.  If  tbe  pasteurizing  is  to  be  done  at  the 
country  plants  it  is  oibvious  that  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  deliver  the 
milk  to  the  consumer  much  under  twenty-four  hours  after  pasfteur- 
ization.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  result  will  satisfy  the  advocates  of 
general  pasteurization.  On,  the  other  hand,  &&  dairyman  claims 
that  he  is  mudi  more  advantageously  situated  with  his  own  station 
than  lie  is  wilih  the  station  owned  and  controlled  by  the  milk  com- 
pany. A  solution  of  the  more  important  dispute  suggests  itself  in 
that  the  ownership  of  the  collecting  or  shipping  station  by  the  dairy- 
man does  not  necessarily  involve  pasteurizing. 
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If  the  milk  is  to  reach  the  market  independent  of  the 
laige  diatributor  equipped  with  pastenrizing  facilitieB-;  tho 
paetearizing  apparatus  is  neeeeearj  in  the  dairymen's  coun- 
try stations,  but  if  it  is  to  go  into  the  hands  of  distribu- 
tors who  have  central  pasteurizing  plants,  pasteurizing  equip- 
ment is  unnecessary  or  need  not  be  used.  In  examining  the 
method  of  operation  of  cooperative  stations  and  the  results 
achieved;  it  is  easily  observable  that  t3ie  cooperative  companies  own- 
ing their  own  stations  have  received  some  slight  adv«m.tage  in  milk 
prices,  such  as  appears  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Lowville  Cooperative 
Company,  whose  plan  has  been  before  set  out  in  iiiis  report  Tlie 
Committee  has  been  unable  to  find  evidence  during  iJie  year  1916 
of  any  ooasidembly  greater  advantage  secured  tiian  the  investment 
in»  the  dairyman's  station  demanded.  It  should  be  remembered 
in  considering  these  prices  that  the  milk  dealer  or  lessee  had  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  no  capital  investment  and  up  to  1916 
paid  only  nominal  rent.  The  capital  investment  in  the  cooperative 
station  must  be  taken  seriously  into  account  In  many  cases, 
however,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  stock  of  cooperative  companies 
through  a  small  dumpage  charge  had  earned  substantial  dividends 
and  i^  some  cases  had  doubled  in  value.  The  milk  distributing 
company  which  owns  its  own  stations  and  llius  controls  the  source 
of  supply,  from  its  busine^  standpoint  is  much  more  securely 
situated  than  one  dq>endent  upon  stations  owned  and  controlled 
by  dairymen.  This  naturally  results  in  the  desire  and  disposition 
of  the  milk  distributing  companies  to  own  and  control  the  collecting 
stations.  Their  aim  and  purpose  has  been  stated  to  be  the  control 
of  milk  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They  contend  liiat  this 
best  allows  them  to  provide  for  its  sanitary  condition  and  for  a 
nearly  uniform  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  tibat  the 
dairymen  should  have  an  assembling  station,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  themselves,  in  which  their  product  could  be  as- 
sembled, handled  and  made  ready  for  the  market.  A  careful 
consideration  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  distributons  as  to  Uie 
necessity  of  the  ownership  of  the  ordinary  shipping  station  does 
not  overcome  iiie  apparent  advantage  to  the  dairyman  in  the 
operation  of  his  own  assembling  and  shipping  station.  However,  it 
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must  <b6  borne  in  mind  that  these  suggestion^  apply  largely  to  the 
country  shipping  station  engaged  in  oollecting  and  forwarding  to 
the  city  market,  day  by  day,  the  normal  quantity,  and  in  the  seasoiis 
of  surplus,  possibly  manufacturing  butter  and  cheese.  They  do 
not  apply  to  manufacturing  plants  requiring  an  investment  of 
$50,000  or  $100,000,  and  possibly  much  more.  With  the  increased 
demand  for  market  milk,  these  large  manufacturing  plants  supply 
at  certain  seasons,  the  city  market.  At  other  times  they  are  largely 
engaged  in,  the  manufacture  of  other  products.  They  are  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  dairymen  and  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  is  doubtful 
if  cooperative  agencies  can  find  the  capital,  the  skill  and  cohesion 
to  cany  on  such  industries  for  many  years  to  come.  If  the  dairy- 
man is  securing  from  the  mdlk  distributor  a  fair  return  for  t^e 
market  milk  produced  by  him,  this  question  will  probably  disr 
appear. 

One  other  proposition  suggests  itself  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  In  times  when  market  milk  is  higlh  and  sou^t  after, 
the  co-operative  station  will  be  able  to  show  a  handsome  profit  and 
easily  find  a  favorable  market,  but  if  for  any  reason,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  attendant  large 
consumption  of  all  kinds  of  food  products,  including  milk,  is  re- 
duced, it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  cooperative  company 
to  find  a  market.  The  distributing  company  is  then  well  supplied 
with  milk  from  its  own  stations.  The  jobber,  who  perhaps  has  been 
serviceable  for  a  time  to  the  coK>perative  company,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  sell  .at  a  satisfactory  price.  The  patron  of  the  cooper- 
ative station  is  then  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  patron  of  the  dis- 
tributing company  who  is  assured  of  such  market  as  exists. 

This  review  of  the  testimony  is  attempted  not  as  being  decisive 
of  the  problems  involved,  but  as  a  presentation  of  the  various  argu- 
ments advanced.  They  diould  be  considered  seriously  by  dairymen 
in  making  their  initial  investment  That  the  last  consideration 
referred  to  has  operated  during  certain  periods  in  the  State,  is 
abundantly  established  by  the  evidence  in  the  record.  Many  a 
cooperative  plant,  established  at  considerable  expense  and  with 
great  labor  by  dairymen,  easily  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  waiting 
distributor,  when  market  conditions  places  the  co-operative  plant 
at  a  disadvantage. 
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AcQuiEiNG  Control  of  the  Dairymen's  Station 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  average  milk  distributing  com- 
pany deeires  to  eliminate  from  ita  field  of  operation  both  the  cheese 
factory  and  the  cooperative  plant  The  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee affords  many  examples  of  these  methods.  A  period  of 
depression  comes  with  attendant  small  returns  to  the  patron  of  the 
cooperative  factory.  He  quickly  becomes  disgusted  and  offers  his 
stock  to  the  first  taker.  One  or  two  active  men  in  the  company 
soon  aibsorb  a  controlling  interest  This  is  easily  turned  over  to 
the  nearest  milk  company  at  a  profit  111  luck  in  marketing  of 
product^  dissatisfaction  witii  the  control ;  all  the  numerous  ills  and 
annoyances  that  occur  between  men,  operate  to  destroy  and  dissolve 
the  cooperative  endeavor.  Successful  cooperation  requires  stead- 
fast qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  must  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  order  to  survive,  but  it  is  difficult  to  write  such  qualifi- 
cations into  the  articles  of  incorporation  so  that  they  may 
effectively  control  the  action  of  all  the  members.  It  may  well  be 
said  that  the  successful  cooperative  management  of  marketing 
societies  requires  broadened  social  views  and  social  service  from 
the  men  engaged  in  managing  cooperative  enterprise.  To  create 
this  spirit  of  cooperation  and  service  in  the  State  is  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  of  governmental  activities. 

Antagonism  Between  Dairymen  and  Milk  Distributors 

In  order  to  secure  personal  popularity,  certain  persons  strive 
to  convince  dairymen  that  an  antagonism  exists  between  them  and 
the  purchasers  of  their  product. 

This  is  not  so.  No  necessary  antagonism  exists  between  the 
dairymen,  and  the  milk  distributing  company.  On  the  contrary, 
their  interests  are  mutual.  Instead  of  being  engaged  in  a  destruc- 
tive warfare,  the  one  upon  the  other,  they  are  each  necessarily 
engaged  in  promoting  the  other's  interest  The  business  of  the 
milk  distributor  cannot  fiourish  unless  the  producers,  among  whom 
his  capital  is  invested,  ultimately  fiourish.  Also,  it  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  any  thinking  man,  that  the  dairyman  cannot  flourish 
except  when  the  business  of  distributing  his  product  is  profitable 
and  flourishing.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment 
upon  this  situation,  yet  from  time  to  time,  individuals  seeking 
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selfish  ends,  endeavor  to  create  in  tlie  public  mind  the  idea,  that  the 
milk  distributor  i&  necessarily  the  enemy  of  the  dairyman,  and  the 
dairyman  the  necessary  antagonist  of  the  milk  distributor.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  facts.  Nothing  could  be  more  vicious 
or  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  both.  That  the  dairyman  will 
endeavor  to  secure  from  the  distributor  the  best  possible  price  for 
his  product,  and  tiiat  the  distiibutor  will  endeavor  to  buy  at  the 
lowest  price,  are  universal  business  laws,  but  the  bargain  being 
over,  there  is  absolutely  no  conflict  of  interests  between  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  welfare  of  each  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  other. 

Therefore,  it  must  be  plain  that  any  attempt  to  trade 
upon,  or  secure  personal  popularity  or  strength  with  the  dairyman 
of  the  State  by  holding  out  to  him  the  milk  distributor  as  one  filled 
with  evil  machinations  towards  the  dairyman,  is  untruthful  and 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  structures  and  apparatus 
in  the  dairying  canters  of  the  State;  many  instrumentalities  have 
been  created  for  the  promotion  and  continuance  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try ;  many  improvements  have  been  brought  about  in  the  handling 
of  the  product,  and  remarkable  new  fields  of  business  enterprise 
have  been,  developed,  all  of  which  has  tended  and  does  iead  to  the 
direct  benefit  of  lihe  dairy  industry  by  affording  new  output  for 
the  dairyman's  product  It  may  well  be  said  that  these  activities 
of  capital  have-  largely  created  the  present  shortage  in  the  milk 
supply  and  the  increasing  demand  for  the  product,  which  enables 
tihem  to  secure  the  present  current  prices.  This  being  so>  any  man 
or  set  of  men,  who  attempt  for  personal  reasons  to  put  into  the 
minds  of  the  dairymen  of  this  State,  the  idea  that  capital  invested 
in  these  enterprises  is  necessarily  antagsnistic  to  their  int^ests,  is 
doing  an  evil  work. 

Tbck  Milk  Trust 

There  is  no  milk  trust  controlling  the  purdiase  and  sale  of 
market  milk  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  There  is  none  in  Rochester ; 
there  is  none  in  Syracuse;  there  is  none  in  Utica ;  there  is  none  in 
Albany;  nor  in  any  city  between  Albany  and  New  York,  nor  in 
any  town  or  village  of  the  State.  There  is  no  milk  trust  controlling 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  milk  in  the  city  of  New  York.    Instead 
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there  is  sharp  and  bitter  campotition^  bo  far  as  the  records 
of  this  Oojouuittee  diadofies^  ia  each  and  every  one  of  the  plaoe&. 
There  ore  four  stetlcHis  in  many  places  where  cxae  could  ooUec^  the 
milk,  Theire  are  four  outfits  of  8ta1;ion  managers  and  employees 
in  many  placoBi  wheare  os^e  could  do  the  work.  Every  intelligent 
person  who  has  ever  discussed  the  question  concedes  that  there  are 
four  horses  and  wagons,  four  or  five  or  six  groups  of  solicitors ;  four 
or  five  or  six  separate  oorganizations  and  overhead  charges  duplicat- 
ing work  that  one  of  each  could  weU  perform. 

There  is  too  much  capital  already  invested  in  the  business 
of  handling  and  distributing  market  milk  and  trying  to  pay, 
and  in  many  cases  successfully  paying,  dividends  upon  this 
capital.  Here,  then,  is  the  waste  and  the  loss,  because  all 
these  things  are  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  and  upon  the 
producer.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  field  is  not 
already  sufficiently  filled  with  this  unnecessary  service.  It  is 
sometimee  contended  that  the  cure  for  the  trouble  is  for  the  State 
to  eoDkdow  some  SLgeaasy  with  a  sum  of  money  that  it  may  put  still 
another  outfit  in  the  field ;  that  the  State  shall  again,  duplicate  this 
service.  It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  unsouijd- 
nees  ef  such  viewsi  The  lack  of  a  just  understanding  of  the 
ecQQomic  proUems  involved  are  too  plainly  indicated  in  statements 
of  fliis  nature  to  require  commeixt.  It  is  obvious  and  well  under- 
stood that  no  State  agency  can  eoonomically  compete  with  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  Instead  of  introducing  more  expensive  com- 
petitors in  the  field  to  waste  more  money  of  the  consumer,  the  State 
should  endeavor  by  judicious  legislation,  to  permit  the  elimination 
of  all  unnecesBory  investments  both  of  labor  and  capital  and 
effectively  control  the  business  operations  of  the  remaiuder. 

Attempts  to  Disgiusdit  tite  Quality  ow  Milk  Furnished 

Consumers 

There  goes  hand  in  hand  with  lihe  attempt  to  establish  a  feeling 
of  antagonism  between  the  dairymen  and  the  market  distributor, 
what  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  quality  of  milk  fur- 
nished by  the  distributor  to  the  consumer  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Oh  February  3,  1917,  a  New  York  newspaper  carried  a  headline 
reading  as  follows:    "  Ink  Diluted  Milk  Sold  Bronx  Folks."    A 
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few  days  previously  a  newspaper  carried  the  headline,  "  Skim  Milk 
Sold  the  New  York  Consumer."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  any 
person  acquainted  with  the  business  of  furnishing  milk  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  that  both  these  headlines  were  entirely  unjustifiable 
exaggerations  of  trifling  incidents,  or  untruthful  in  fact  When 
this  Committee  visited  the  city  of  New  York,  it  was  furnished 
with  so-called  evidence  to  be  supplied  by  certain  discharged 
employees  of  milk  companies,  which,  after  careful  examination, 
was  found  to  consist  of  the  merest  trifles  or  gross  exaggerations  of 
daily  events  that  may  occasionally  happen  and  must  necessarily 
occur  in  the  management  of  any  large  concern.  The  ill  feeling 
evidenced  on  the  part  of  those  making  the  attacks  was  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  Committee  that  the  offered  evidence  was  untrustworthy. 

It  was  apparently  the  purpose  of  this  evidence  to  prejudice  the 
distribution  of  milk  in,  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  evident  that 
flie  persons  offering  it  were  actuated  by  a  malicious  feeling.  It 
was,  and  is,  perfectly  evident  that  these  trifles  could  be  so  handled 
by  the  public  press  in  the  way  of  exaggeration  and  sensation  as  to 
materially  affect  the  consumption  of  milk. 

This  Committee  did  not  choose  to  "  bring  out  *'  such  testimony. 
First,  it  was  satisfied  that  it  was  largely  unimportant  Second, 
it  was  satisfied  that  the  purposes  behind  it  were  malicious.  Third, 
it  was  satisfied  that  it  was  largely  untruthful  and  unfounded  on 
fact  Fourth,  the  investigations  convinced  the  Committee  that  the 
consumer  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  actually  receiving  the  most 
sanitary  and  wholesome  milk  in  large  volume  that  any  city  ever 
received,  and  that  it  was  handled  with  the  care  and  attention  which 
such  products  did  not  receive  in  any  other  known  city.  This  being 
BO,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  Committee  would  go  outside 
of  its  purpose  to  do  a  service  to  the  State  and  merely  make  itself 
the  tool  of  malicious  individuals,  if  it  lent  itself  to  these  unjusti- 
fied attacks.  It  was  evident  to  the  Committee  that  the  result  of 
such  activities  would  be  detrimental  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State 
in  cutting  down  consumption.  That  those  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  discredit  the  quality  of  milk  furnished  to  the  consumers  in  New 
York  are,  however,  not  content,  is  evident  in  the  publications 
referred  to.  These  attempts  cannot  help  being  directly  in- 
jurious to  every  dairyman  in  the  State.    In  any  fair  view  of  the 
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subject,  fliey  are  untruthful  an.d  unreliable.  By  means  of  these 
activities,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  who  desire  to  use  milk  as  a  food 
are  influenced  not  to  do  so.  Being  unfounded,  they  accompliEfli 
nothing  except  to  gratify  the  malice  of  individuals,  yet  are  directly 
injurious  to  both  consumer  and  producer. 

It  is  evident  that  the  State  should  provide  itself  with  means  to 
protect  the  dairy  industry  from  maneuvers  of  this  sort.  Otherwise 
great  harm  may  result  from  such  a  propaganda.  It  is  always 
more  popular  to  make  sensational  attacks  than  to  recite  the 
plain  facts  of  an  industry.  The  food  supply  is  too  important  to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  to  gratify  malice  or  to  secure  popularity 
by  unjustifiable  attacks. 

Milk  Buyebs'  Bonding  Act 

In  1918,  provision  was  made  to  the  end  that  the  operators  of 
milk  stations  or  collecting  stations  should  furnish  a  bond  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  to  secure  dairymen  who 
should  deliver  milk  at  the  station.  This  aot  has  failed  in  effectual 
enforcement.  The  enactment  of  this  law  was  induced  by  the  com- 
mon knowledge  that  dairymen  in  many  sections  of  the  (State  from 
time  to  time,  became  the  prey  of  men  without  financial  responsi- 
bility, who  could  secure  for  a  time,  possession  and  control  of  a 
fifhipping  station,  or  suffer  tremendous  losses  because  of  the  honest 
failure  of  men  engaged  in  business.  If  a  survey  could  be 
made  extending  back  fifteen  years,  it  would  probably  be  difficult 
to  find  a  county  in  the  State  where  the  dairymen  have  not  lost 
many  thousands  of  dollars  from  such  operations.  The  failure  to 
receive  any  pay  for  milk  produced  for  as  long  a  period  as  two  to 
three  months  has  been  very  frequent.  >Such  a  result  is  a  disaister 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  the  ordinary  fanning  community. 
The  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  farm  is  serious  enough,  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  tenant  farmer  dependent  for  his  daily  bread  upon  the 
milk  check,  is  far  more  so  when  the  milk  company  becomes 
insolvent  or  the  fraudulent  operator  disappears  with  the  proceeds 
of  two  or  three  months',  milk.  This  situation  is  too  well  known  to 
require  extended  comment. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  this  Committee  that  during 
the  year  1915  and  well  into  1916,  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company, 
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wbich  at  timeB  owed  tbe  dairymea  of  like  State  amouato  eocoeed- 
ing  ^lOOyOOO,  for  some  reaflon  or  other,  failed  to  make  pajmeiKt 
to  the  dairjnien  for  perioda  approsimatii^  ninetiy  daya.  During 
this  time  the  dairymea  were  without  current  funds  to  oarry  on 
their  business.  This  condition  caused  serioua  unrest  in  the  seo- 
tions  of  the  State  where  this  large  company  was  operated.  This 
company  as  well  as  others  disr^arded  the  provisions  of  the  atatate 
requiring  that  a  bond  be  furnished  to  secure  the  payment  for 
the  milk  coUected  at  the  country  stations.  The  company  in 
August^  1916,  was  still  operating  in  defiance  of  this  law.  The 
potions  who  brought  milk  to  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company  were 
unsecured  against  loss,  if  for  any  reason  the  company  found 
itself  unable  to  make  payment  for  the  milk  delivered.  The  com- 
pany asserts  that  its  financial  condition  has  become  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  now  pays  monthly  for  milk  delivered,  yet 
evidence  received  by  Idiis  Committee  at  the  station  in  Massena  in 
September  of  this  year  showed  just  grounds  of  complaint  because 
the  delayed  payments  still  existed.  It  wias  practically  conceded 
before  the  Committee  by  officers  of  this  company  that  it  was  not 
able  to  secure  a  bond  such  as  the  law  required.  If  this  is  the 
truth,  then  there  is  no  justification  for  permitting  the  company  to 
continue  in  business. 

No  possible  justification  can  be  found  for  asking  the 
dairymen  of  the  State  to  assume  a  risk  which  no  bonding 
company  wiU  undertake.  By  delaying  payment  for  as  much  as 
sixty  days,  it  is  possible  for  a  milk  collecting  company  to  continue 
in  business  for  some  time,  jwiying  ttie  dairymen  for  March  milk  on 
May  1st  from  the  proceeds  of  the  April  milk,  but  ultimately  there 
must  come  an  end  to  such  operations.  Overhead  charges  and  a&Br 
chaigBS  eat  into  the  fund.  Failure  results,  and  the  old  story  is 
repeated  of  the  dairyman  losing  the  proceeds  of  his  farm.  The 
average  dairyman  is  practically  unable  to  meet  tins  situation 
-indiTidually.  In,  the  case  of  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company  no  pro- 
ceeding seems  to  have  been,  taken  to  enforce  the  kw  until  the  month 
of  June,  1916,  when  an  action  was  oommenced  m  tiie  caurts  to 
enjoin  this  company  from  further  operations  without  compliance 
with  Section  55  of  the  Agricultural  Law;  that  is,  securing  a 
license  and  giving  the  bond.    The  evidence  shows  that  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  AgricBltuTB  had  been  negotiatmg  with  the  Beakes  Dairy 
Gompany  practically  from  the  passage  of  the  act  xmtil  the  month 
of  June  in  the  current  year  in  an  aodfiaTor  to  have  it  comply  with 
the  law,  but  without  succoaB. 

Co»ci.uflioN 

It  seems  apparent  that  any  company  permitted  to  operate  among 
the  dairy  f amiB  of  the  State  aihoQld  have  sufficient  lespmiaibility 
to  ensure  payment  to  the  dairymen  for  milk  collected.  There  seems 
to  be  no  just  ground  on  which  a  milk  gathering  company  should 
resist  the  operation  of  this  law.  Yet  this  company  hired  attorneys 
and  proceeded  to  contest  tiie  right  of  the  State  to  provide  this 
remedy  to  dairymeoDu  It  is  conceded  that  this  company,  as  well  as 
every  individual  of  the  State,  is  justified  in.  asserting  its  full  legal 
rights  honestly  and  freely  in  the  courts  pf  the  State,  atill  it  is 
strcmgly  suggested  to  Ads  Committee  that  this  litigation  on  the 
part  of  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company,  is  resorted  to  because  of  its 
financial  inability  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  this  is  ao,  the  situ- 
ation at  once  becomes  dangerous  for  the  tiairymen  interested  and 
it  becomes  all  the  more  important  that  the  righta  of  the  Beakes 
Dairy  Company  under  this  act  should  have  been  determined  long 
prior  to  the  year  1916.  Then,  if  it  had:  been,  determined  that  the 
kw  was  unconstitutional,  either  the  State  or  the  dairymen  could 
have  soii^t  other  remedies  to  inieet  the  situation.  However  the 
situation  may  end,  the  dairyman  may  claim  to  have  been  misled  in 
some  d^ree  by  the  emaetment  of  the  bonding  law  from  protecting 
himself.  The  mere  enactment  may  have  brought  a  sense  of  security 
to  many  patrons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  dealings  with  this  company, 
all  of  the  safeguards  which  were  attempted  to  be  created 
were  rendered  vialueless.  If  this  company,  or  any  other  company 
similarly  situated,  should  have  become  insolvent  without  compli- 
ance, the  dairymen  would  have  failed  to  receive  a  large  part  of  the 
money  due  them  for  their  milk.  So  far  as  the  Committee  is 
informed,  no  decision,  has  yet  been  reached  in  the  litigation  which 
was  instituted  in  June,  1916,  to  determine  the  issue  between  the 
law  of  the  'State  and  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company.    The  Committee 
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reoommends  this  matter  very  eameetly  to  tbe  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  satisfied  Tidth  the  law 
in  its  present  form.  Certain  disoretionarj  powers  are  lodged  witii 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as  to  requiring  the  bond  or  a 
satisfactory  substituta  It  is  claimed  lihat  this  discretionary  power 
weakens  the  act.  If  this  is  so,  a  prompt  remedy  should  be  pro- 
▼ided  by  t^e  elimination  of  the  discretioDipry  power.  In  any  event, 
such,  action  should  be  taken  as  will  provide  a  means  of  affording 
effectual  security  for  the  dairymen  and  a  prompt  and  vigofrous 
application  of  those  means  when  provided. 

SUPEBVISION  OF  MaBKET  MiLK 

Practically  every  large  municipality  in  the  State  endeavors 
through  its  department  of  health,  with  greater  or  less  efficiency,  to 
supervise  the  sanitary  conditioiu  surrounding  the  production  and 
delivery  of  milk  to  its  inhabitants.  The  various  municipal  regu- 
lations differ  in  detail  and  methods,  but  each  and  all  have  a  com- 
mon end,  first,  to  secure  milk  from  healthy  cows;  second,  to  ha/e 
it  produced  in  dean  surroundings  and  in,  a  dean  condition;  third, 
to  have  it  handled  by  healthy  persons  so  it  may  not  become  a  source 
of  infection  or  aid  in  the  spread  of  disease;  fourth,  to  have  it  free 
from  adulteration,  viz:  by  skimming.  There  are  dairy  sections 
in  the  State  of  iN^ew  York  from  which  milk  is  shipped  to  as  many 
as  four  cities.  Each  of  these  cities  endeavors  to  maintain  a  sep- 
arate system  of  inspection  of  the  dairy  farms  supplying  its  needs 
and  employs  a  separate  inspector  or  inspectors  of  farms,  gathering 
stations  and  milk  routes.  The  administration  of  this  work  is  con- 
fined to  the  health  authorities.  That  unguarded  milk  in  the  past 
has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  the  spread  of  disease  has  been  abun- 
dantly established  and  is  conceded  by  all  persons  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  Typhoid  fever,  septic  sore  throat,  scarlet  fever 
and  other  malignant  diseases  have  been  surdy  and  certainly  traced 
to  an  infected  milk  supply.  Bovine  tuberculosis  in  infants  and 
young  children  has  been  established  to  occur  in  all  too  many  cases. 
As  the  result  of  these  studies  and  investigations  disinterested  and 
public-spirited  men,  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  led 
in  the  movement  to  ensure  that  the  milk  sold  the  inhabitants  of 
that  and  other  cities  was  free  from  these  objectionable  features^ 
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The  reffults  of  tiieir  labor  are  beet  shown  bj  a  study  of  the  mortality 
tables  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Pasteurization 
Practically  all  competent  authorities  now  agree  that  the  milk 
supply  can  be  prevented  from  being  a  carrier  of  disease  by  two 
methods. 

Firsts  by  producing  milk  so  safeguarded  against  contamination 
as  to  be  practically  sterile  by  its  method  of  production.  Obviously, 
this  method  requires  careful  supervision,  high  cost,  and  a  constant 
and  continuing  expense  which  is  beyond  the  means  of  most  muni- 
cipalities to  carry  out  It  also  means  high  an4  continued  cost  to 
the  producer  and  consequently  to  the  consumer.  This  is  well  shown 
by  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Markham  &  Puffer  farm  at  Avon, 
contained  in  this  report 

'Second,  by  pasteurization,  which  simply  means  heating  the  milk 
for  a  short  period  at  such  a  degree  of  temperature  \as  will  make  no 
substantial  change  in  its  food  value  or  food  uses.  It  is  a  simple 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  process  and  despite  the  objections 
raised  thereto  by  various  persons  and  interests,  statistics  and  experi- 
ence demonstrate  that  it  is  an  effectual  method  of  safeguarding 
the  consumer  from  the  milk  carried  diseases. 

Health  Regulations  Beneficial  to  the  Producer  of 
Market  Milk 
It  is  beyond  question  thfat  the  health  regulations  to  control  the 
milk  supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
State  have  been  and  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State. 
The  increase  of  consumption  of  market  milk  by  the  inhabitants  of 
OUT  large  cities  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
supplied.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  following  table  furnished  the 
Committee  by  Professor  George  F.  Warren  of  the  New  York  State 
Collie  of  Agriculture: 
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ItBonm  or  Milk,  Gbsaii  un>  Oondbhsbd  Milk,  Naw  Yobk  Mabkbt 

1885-1914 

Milk        Cream  and  con- 
40  quart      densed  milk  40 

cans  quart  cans 

1885 4,930,459  172,076 

1886 6,268,466  176,483 

1887 6,663,210  185,717 

1888 5,817,809  210,678 

1889 6,076,192  199,401 

1890 6,284,732  137,007 

1891 6,715,166  161,098 

1892 - 7,221 ,877  187,636 

1893 7,293,513  204,886 

1894 7,479,273  210,269 

1895 7,730,411  296,629 

1806 7,996,924  223,778 

1897 8,330,50<  238,876 

1898 8,829,806  274,003 

1899 9,076,432  412,704 

1900 9,388,947  422,754 

1901 9,757,836  460,334 

1902 10,197,387  493,707 

1903 10,875,516  649,871 

1904 11 ,640,225  698,218 

1905 12,349,762  709,976 

1906 13,762,629  747,920 

1907.; 14,327,164  733,925 

1908 14,611,787  685,406 

1909 15,026,145  736,569 

1910 16,820,330  815,698 

1911 16,757,197  903,799 

1912 17,323,230  900,131 

1913 17,947,797  943,947 

1914 18, 157,724  964,159 


Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  that  community  where 
the  inhabitants  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  milk  supply  is 
carefully  guarded  and  its  wholesomeness  ensured,  a  much 
greateop  quantity  will  'be  used  than  in  the  community  where  the 
inhabitants  have  reason  to  mistrust  the  effectiveness  of  the  author- 
ities in  safeguarding  the  milk  supply  ?  It  would  necessarily  appear 
that  the  consumption  of  milk  for  food  will  be  much  greater  in  the 
community  that  feels  sure  that  the  milk  furnished  is  not  a  carrier 
of  disease  than  in  those  communities  in  which  no  such  assurance 
is  given.  Therefore,  we  conclude  it  is  most  important  to  the  pro- 
ducer that  the  great  consuming  centers  be  satisfied  that  the  milk 
furnished  them  is  produced  under  careful  supervision  and  control, 
and  the  producers  should  co-operate  with  the  authorities  in  estab- 
lishing that  conviction  in  the  mind  of  liie  consumer.  There  is  a 
further  consideration  of  these  subjects  which  is  of  great  importance 
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to  the  dairymea  of  tbe  State  of  New  York  If  it  be  assuined  that 
municipal  health,  regulationfi  require  piepajatioi^  expense  and 
oonstant  improyemeat  of  metkodfl  on  the  dairy  f  arm^  the  dairy 
fauns  that  meet  those  requirements  so  long  as  they  are  strictly 
adhered  to  by  the  health  department  of  the  cities  or  other  author- 
ity, will  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  milk  supply  to  die 
particular  ci/ties  concerned^  and  when  the  farms  are  once  equipped 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  health  department  for  the  produc- 
tion of  market  milk,  the  dairymen  are  coiicemed  that  those  require- 
ments be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  city.  Ultimately,  the  expense 
of  such  improved  conditions  must  be  borne  by  the  ooosunser,  but 
if  the  requirements  of  the  department  are  to  be  waived  for  a  given 
period,  such  as  was  demanded  by  some  during  the  late  so^^alled 
milk  stirke  in  this  Stato^  those  farms  are  at  once  thrown  into  comr 
petition  with  all  the  milk  available,  which,  in  an  emergency,  might 
include  milk  f  rwn  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  .  This  latter  considera- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  oecurred  to  those  who  quarrelled  with 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  lie  city  of  New  York 
during  the  ^^  late  unpleasantness  "  because  it  refused  to  waive  the 
health  regulations  of  that  city  during  thait  period.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  stringent  health  regulations  of  that  city  requiring  the 
introduction  of  milk  into  the  city  to  be  from  inspected  and 
improved  farms,  undoubtedly  the  requirements  of  the  city  could 
have  been  provided  for  by  milk  from  distant  and  uninspected 
localities  where  the  dairymen's  league  price  was  not  insisted  upon. 

The  Milk  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York 

One  of  the  most  impoitent  functions  of  the  Health  Department 
of  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  supervision  of  the  milk  suf^ly. 
It  was  formally  attempted  through  this  Dejmrtment  to  ac- 
tually supervise  the  methods  of  production  on  every  dairy  farm 
from  which  milk  was  received  in  the  city.  The  adoption  of  uniform 
pasteurization,  however,  obviated  that  expense  in  a  large  degree 
The  methods  of  production  on  the  individu<al  farms  are  at  this  date 
largely  left  to  tilie  milk  companies  under  the  supervision  of  a  health 
department  official.  A  check  on  the  methods  is  provided  by  tiie 
sediment  test  and  bacteria  count  Pasteurization,  affords  a  reason- 
able safeguard  from  disease  carrying  milk.  The  equipment  for 
safeguarding  the  milk  supply  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  as  com- 
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plete  as  can  well  be  provided,  and  after  as  careful  an  examination 
of  the  records  of  that  department  and  an  inquiry  into  its  methoda 
03  the  time  at  the  ddsposal  of  the  Committee  permitted^  it  is  poe^ 
sible  to  say  t3iat  the  administration  appears  free  from  corruption, 
graft  or  sinister  control;  that  it  is  in  charge  of  competent  and 
experienced  men  who  perform  their  duty  in  a  mianner  beneficial 
alike  to  the  consumer  and  producer.  The  larger  milk  companies 
supplying  milk  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  equipped  with 
complete  laboratories  for  the  test  and  analysis  of  all  milk  furnished 
by  them.  The  smaller  companies  have  accees  to  a  laboratory 
maintained  by  their  joint  contribution  and  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Independent  of  these,  and  constantly  engaged  iir  sampling,  analyz- 
ing and  testing  the  milk  supply  is  the  laboratory  maintained  by 
the  city  for  that  purpose,  which  ensures  as  sure  and  permanent  a 
record  as  can  well  be  made  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  milt 
supplied  to  its  inhabitants.  We  believe  that  no  other  city  has  taken 
equal  measure  to  safeguard  its  inhabitants.  We  believe  that  no 
other  city  is  supplied  with  such  pure  and  wholesome  milk  and  at 
such  reasonable  price  when  oflier  factors  of  cost  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. We  believe  these  propositions  to  be  well  eetalblished, 
first,  by  the  detailed  records  of  the  department ;  second,  by  decreas- 
ing mortality  from  milk  carried  diseases  as  indisputably  shown  and 
established  by  the  mortality  records ;  ibird,  by  the  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  milk  in  the  city.  The  records  of  the  department 
furnished  from  Hhe  constant  daily  analysis  of  milk  show  the  butter 
fat  and  solids,  not  fat  content,  of  the  average  milk  supply  of  the 
city  for  many  years.  A  convincing  illustration  of  those  statistics 
is  shown,  by  the  following  charts,  which  are  established  by  the 
record  of  the  Department  and  the  oaths  of  its  ofiicials. 

Unlawful  Skimming  op  Market  Milk 

The  companies  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  milk  in  the  city 
and  who  have  trade  names  and  good-will  of  great  value  are  can- 
stantly  engaged  in  an  effort  to  ensure  a  high  butter  fat  content  in 
the  milk  handled  by  them.  Undoubtedly,  from  time  to  time,  the 
proprietors  of  certain  milk  stations  engaged  in  shipping  milk  to 
New  York  city  to  be  sold  principally  at  wholesale  or  from  stores, 
endeavor  to  secure  some  additional  profit  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  cream  from  the  milk  during  the  season  when  a  part  of  the  butter 
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fat  can  be  removed  and  still  leave  a  percentage  sufficiently  high  to 
meet  the  legal  requirements.  An  examination  of  the  records  of 
three  shipping  stations  v^hose  superintendents  were  called  before 
the  Committee  apparently  showed  that  cream  was  being  ill^iti- 
mately  extracted  from  milk  shipped.  The  original  records  of  these 
three  stations  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee.  Theee 
records  were  produced  before  lihe  Committee  by  the  station  super- 
intendent and  the  superintedent  examined  in  connection  therewith. 

EXHIBIT  123 

Daily  Shipping  Report  op  Model  Dairy  Company,  246  Eighth  Avenus, 

New  York  City,  From  Greenway,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1916 

January  1:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,357 

Milk  from  previous  day 63 

Total  of  milk  received  and  from  previous  day 5,420 

Shioments  this  day,  50  c»i8 4,250 

Milk  left  over  after  shipping 1 ,  105 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing none 

Shipped  to  Shapiro. 
January  2:. 

Milk  received  this  day 5,400 

Milk  from  previous  day 1 ,  105 

Total 6,514 

ssssssssm 

Milk  shipped,  70  cans,  5,950  pounds. 

Heavy  cream  shipped,  1  can. 

Milk  left  after  shipping,  445. 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing.  1  can,  85  pounds. 

Total  amoimt  on  hand  and  shipped,  6,480  pounds. 

Cans 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy 20 

Shipped  to  Shapiro 50 

Total 70 

Januarys:  Pounds 

Milk  received 5,266 

Milk  from  previous  day 445 

Total 5,711 

Milk  shipped,  25  cans,  2,125  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  25  cans. 
January  4:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,237 

Milk  from  previous  day 3,570 

Total 8,807 

Shipped  33  cans,  2,805  pounds. 
On  hand,  70  cans,  5,950  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  33  cans. 
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Exhibit  123  —  (Conlwiued) 

January  5:  Pounds 

Milk  received 6,242 

Milk  from  previous  day 5,900 

Total 11,192 

Shipments,  80  cans  milk,  6,800  pounds. 

On  band  after  shipping,  4,250  pounds. 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing,  170  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  26  cans  mflk,  2  cans  heavy  cream. 

Shipped  to  Shi^nro,  55  cans  of  milk. 

Total,  80  cans  of  nmk;  2  cans  of  cream. 

January  6:  Pounds 

Milk  received 5,238 

Milk  from  previous  day 4,250 

Total 9,488 

Shipped  this  dav,  80  cans,  6,800  pounds. 

On  hand  after  shipment,  31  cans,  2,635  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  25  cans;  to  Shapiro,  55  cans. 

January  7:  Pounds 

Milk  received 5,216 

Milk  from  previous  day 2,635 

Total 7 ,  851 

Shipped.  80  cans,  6,800  pounds. 

On  hand  after  shipping,  12  cans,  1,020  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  25  cans. 

Shipped  to  Shapiro,  55  cans. 

Total,  80  cans. 

January  8:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5, 148 

Milk  from  previous  day 1 .020 

Total 6 ,  168 

Shipments,  50  cans,  4,250  pounds. 
On  hand,  22  cans,  1,870  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans.. 

January  9:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,226 

Milk  from  previous  day 1 ,870 

Total 7,096 

Shipments  this  day,  milk,  61  cans,  5,015  pounds. 

Shipments  this  day,  heavy  cream,  2  cans. 

On  hand,  22  cans,  1,870  pounds. 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing,  170  pounds. 

Shipp^  to  Model  Dairy,  9  cans  milk;  2  cans  cream. 

Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans  milk. 

Total,  59  cans  milk;  2  cans  cream. 
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Exhibit  138—  (Contimtei^ 

January  10:  Pounds 

Received  ihis  day,  milk 5,120 

Milk  from  previous  day 1,870 

Total 6,9»9 

Shipments  this  day.  50  cans,  4.260  pounds. 
On  hand,  32  cans,  2,720  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shi^iro,  50  cans. 

January  11:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5, 193 

From  previous  day 2,720 

Total 7,918 

Shipments,  milk,  40  cans,  3,400  pounds. 
On  hand,  53  cans,  4,505  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  40  cans.. 

January  12:  Poimds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,237 

Milk  from  previous  day 4,505 

Total 9,742 

i'     a 

Shipped  this  day,  milk,  81  cans,  6,885  poimds;  heavy  cream,  2  cans. 
Milk  on  hand,  2,635  i)ounds. 

Shipped  to  Modd  Dairy,  milk,  31  cans;  heavy  cream,  2  cans. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  13:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,295 

From  previous  day 2,635 

Total 7,930 

Shipmentfiu  76  cans,  6.460  pounds. 

On  nand,  1,400  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy  Company,  milk,  26  cans. 

Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

Total,  76  cans. 

January  14:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,264 

Milk  from  previous  day 1,400 

Total 6,664 

Shipments,  65  cans,  5,525  pounds. 
On  nand  after  shipment,  1,084  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  65  cans. 

January  15:  Pounds 

Milk  reoeived  this  day 5, 187 

From  previous 1 ,084 

Total 6,271 

Shipments  this  day,  65  cans  milk,  5,525  poimds. 
On  nand  after  shipment,  8  cans,  680  poimds. 
Shipped  to- Model  Dairy,  65  cans. 
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Exhibit  123  ^  (CctUinued^ 

January  16:  Pounda 

Milk  received  this  day 5,217 

Milk  from  previous  diy 680 

Total 5,897 

Shipments  this  dayf  67  oans  milk,  5,695  pounds,  on  hand,  212  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  17  cans  milk. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans  milk. 
Total,  67  cans  milk. 

January  17:  Pounds 

Milk  received  thb  day 5,746 

Milk  from  previous  day 212 

Total 6,958 

Shipments  this  day,  60  cans,  5,100  pounds. 

On  nand  after  shipping,  2  cans,  170  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  10  cans  milk;  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  18:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5, 137 

Milk  from  previous  day • 170 

Total 5 ,  307 

Shipped  this  day,  60  cans,  5,100  pounds. 

Milk  after  shipping.  127  pounds. 

Sh^>ped  to  Model  Dairy,  10  cans  milk;  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  19:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,029 

From  previous  day 127 

Total 5 , 1 56 

Shipments,  59  cans,  5,015  pounds. 

On  nand  uter  shipments,  1  can,  85  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  9  cans;  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  20: 
On  hand  after  shipment,  1  can,  85  pounds. 

January  21: 
On  hand  after  shipment,  63  pounds. 

January  27:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,506 

From  previous  day , 340 

Total 5,846 

Shipments,  67  cans,  5,695  pounds. 

On  nand  after  shipment,  2  cans,  170  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  17  cans;  Shapiro,  50  cans;  total,  67  cans. 
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Exhibit  123  —  (Continued) 

January  28:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,683 

From  previous  day 170 

Total 6,853 

Shipments  this  day,  67  cans,  5,695  pounds. 
On  nand  after  shipment,  85  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  17  cans. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  60  cans. 

January  29:  Pounds 

Received  this  day 5,628 

From  previous  day 85 

Total 5,613 

Shipments  this  day,  45  cans,  3,825  pounds. 
On  hand  after  shipment,  21  cans,  1,785  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  45  cans. 

January  30:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,669 

Milk  from  previous  day 1,786 

Total 7,354 

Shipped  this  dav,  63  cans  of  milk,  5.355  pounds,  2  cans  heavy  cream. 

On  hand  ^ter  shipment,  21  cans  milk,  1,y86  pounds. 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing,  170  nounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  13  cans  muk;  2  cans  heavy  cream. 

Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans  milk. 

Total,  63  cans  milk;  2  cans  heavy  cream. 

January  31:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,482 

Milk  from  previous  day 1 ,785 

Total 7,267 

Shipments,  68  cans,  5,780  pounds. 

On  nand  ajfter  shipment,  1,445  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  18  cans;  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

John  L.  Carveb,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 
I  live  at  Greenway  on  tlie  New  York  Central  Eailroad  between 
Eome  and  Verona,  N.  Y.  I  have  charge  of  the  milk  station  there 
of  the  Model  I>airy  Company  of  246  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 
city.  We  receive  the  milk,  cool  it  and  ship  it,  and  we  have  a 
pasteurization  plant  and  a  separator ;  also  cheese  and  butter  equip- 
ment. After  our  milk  is  pasteurized  it  will  keep,  as  long  as  you 
keep  it  cool,  almost  indefinitely.  We  pasteurize  it  before  we 
separate  the  cream.  I  have  here  the  statements  from  the  officer 
from  January  1st  to  31st.    This  gives  the  day  of  the  month,  the 
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pounds  of  milky  the  cans  shipped,  and  the  pounds  shipped,  and  the 
amount  reoeived  each  day. 

Mr.  Ward. — On  January  2nd,  you  received  5,409  pounds  of 
milk  and  made  on:e  can  of  cream.  How  did  you  make  that  can  of 
cream? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^With  the  separator. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  shipped  to  New  York  5,950  pounds  in  70 
cans.  Did  you  ship  the  cans  of  skim  milk ;  that  is,  Ihe  separated 
milk? 

Mr.  Carver. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^What  did  you  do  with  the  separated  milk  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — Most  of  the  separated  milk  we  dump  into  the 
drain. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Don't  the  farmers  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — No,  sir;  not  this  year.  We  have  dumped  our 
skim  milk,  all  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — Who  is  Shapiro  t 

Mr.  Carver. — He  is  a  milk  dealer  in  New  York ;  I  cannot  tell 
you  where;  the  milk  goes  to  30th  street. 

Mr.  Ward. — January  Ist,  you  recjcived  5,367  lbs. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  you  had  63  lbs.  over  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^That  made  you  5,446  pounds. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  that  day  you  shipped  50  cans  to  Shapiro, 
4,250  pounds,  and  you  had  oa  hand  13  cans,  1,105  poxmds.  That 
gave  you  a  total  amount  on.  hand  and  shipped  of  5,355  pounds. 
You  ought  to  have  had  5,420  pounds  to  balance,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Carver. —  Yes,  sir.  I  was  short  65  pounda  It  is  wasted 
milk  in  handling. 
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Mr.  Ward. — On  January  2n4,  you  reoeived  5,409  pounds  and 
had  1,105  pounds  over.  That  gave  you  6,514  pounds.  You 
shipped  5,950  pounds  in  the  70  cans  and  had  5  cans  of  milk  left 
over,  or  445  pounds,  as  you  put  it  down. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — Then  you  say,  milk  used  for  manufacture,  85 
pounds. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Did  you  separate  one  cau  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^We  separated  just  on^  can,  you  understand;  one 
can  of  cream. 

Mr.  Ward. — Well,  that  would  make  more  that  85  pounds. 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Made  more  than  85  pounds  of  milk,  but  that  is 
all  we  put  in  to  ship. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^You  only  had  5  cans  left.  Four  hundred  and  foirty- 
five  pounds  was  all  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — So  tliat  out  of  the  445  pounds  of  milk  you  made 
one  can  of  cream  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — Made  one  can  of  cream. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  is,  you  reduced  the  five  cans  to  one? 

Mr.  Carver. — Ye&,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  would  he  what  kind  of  cream,  what  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Well,  that  would  be  about  8  per  cent  cream.  I 
was  short  34  pounds.  That  shortage  might  have  come  up  just 
lumping  the  amount,  or  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Ward. — So  that  January  2nd  you  were  all  cleaned  up ;  you 
didn't  have  anything  to  carry  over? 

Mr.  Carver. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — So  that  on  January  2nid,  your  station  was  cleaned 
up  and  you  had  no&ing  left  over  there  but  cans  of  skim  milk. 


Mr.  Can-er. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — K'ow,  on  the  3rd,  you  received  5,266  pounds  and 
you  carried  milk  from  previous  day,  445  pounds.  That  was  really 
skim  milk.  Then  you  say,  total  amount  of  milk  received  and  from 
previous  day,  5,711  pounds. 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward.— You  add  the  445  in. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — The  can  of  skim  milk  from  the  2nd  had  gone  right 
into  the  whole  milk  from  the  3rd ;  isn^t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — No.  sir ;  I  don't  get  that 

Mr.  Ward. — Your  skim  milk,  that  had  made  three  cans  of 
cream  between  the  Ist  and  5th,  must  have  either  been  in  the  1,020 
pounds  that  you  carried  over  on  the  7th,  or  the  6,800  pounds  that 
you  shipped,  or  in  previous  shipments ;  they  have  got  to  be  in  one 
place  or  another,  according  to  these  sheets,  haven't  they  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — That  was  whole  milk.  There  is  no  skim  milk ;  it . 
must  be  somewhere.  That  was  20  per  cent  cream  I  shipped  the 
Model  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. — On  January  9th,  you  received  5,226  pounds  and 
you  had  on  hand  1,870'  pounds,  which  gave  you  7,096  pounds.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  shipped  the  Model  Dairy  Company  9  cans 
-  of  milk  and  2  cans  of  cream  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^That  was  20  per  cent  cream  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir;  20  per  cent  cream. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  shipped  out  59  cans,  or  5,015  pounds.  You 
had  22  cans  left,  which  equals  1,870  pounds,  and  you  had  170 
pounds  of  cream.  That  gave  you  7,059  pounds.  That  comes 
within  41  pounds  of  being  the  7,096  pounds  that  you  had  on  hand. 
Isn't  that  right? 
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Mr.  Carver. — That  is  the  ymj  it  looks  there. 

Mr.  Ward. — On  Mardi  3rd,  you  had  after  shipment,  170  pounds 
on  hand.  On  March  4fth  you  received  5,825  pounds;  adding  the 
170  gave  you  5,995  pounds.  You  shipped  out  2,125  pounds  and 
it  left  you  45  cans  on  hand,  3,825  pounds. 

Mr.  Ganger. — That  is  correct 

Mr.  Ward. — On  Mardh  5th,  you  received  6,012  pounds.  This 
gave  you  9,387  pounds,  and  on  that  date  you  shipped  to  the  Model 
Dairy  Company  25  cans  of  milk  and  2  cans  of  cream,  and  to 
Shapiro  40  cans. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward.— You  shipped  then  5,800  pounds;  you  had  left  3,825 
pounds,  and  you  used  for  manufacturing,  you  say,  170  pounds. 
That  really  meant  two  cans  of  cream,  didn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — To  get  the  two  cans  of  cream,  you  had  used  more 
than  170  pounds? 

Mr.  Carver. — But  we  used  it  to  balance  the  weigjit.  That  62 
pounds  wasted ;  it  balan.ced  the  account 

Mr.  Ward. — The  milk  from  which  you  got  the  two  cans  of  cream 
was  necessarily  embraced  in  this  9,775  pounds,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Carver. — It  looks  so  according  to  that  balance.  It  looks  that 
way. 

Both  from  the  records  of  the  shipping  station  and  the  lack  of 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  records  by  the  station  superinten- 
dent, it  is  npt  difficult  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  Hie  Model  Dairy 
Company  was  illegitimately  taking  a  part  of  the  butter  fat  from 
the  winter  milk  at  the  station  above  described. 

Proceeding  to  Oneida,  Madison  county,  the  Committee 
examined  and  audited  the  station  records  of  a  station  operated 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Dairy  Company  of  Brooklyn,  at 
Wampsville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 
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C.   E.   Dextek,  called  before  Ae  Committee  and  sworn, 
testified: 

^^I  live  in  WampsviUe  and  ran  die  shipping  station  of  the 
National  Dairy  Company  of  Brooklyn*  Its  address  is  NoSb  358- 
360  Oakland  street,  Broc^yn.  The  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany whom  I  meet  and  talk  over  the  business  matters  with  is  Chris 
Oher.  He  lived  in  Brooklyn.  James  Dexter  and  Lee  Hyer  work 
with  me.  I  have  been  in  that  station  twdve  years.  It  was 
formerly  nm  by  Chris  Oher  personally,  but  they  have  a  corpora- 
tion now.  We  made  some  cheese  in  June  and  here  is  the  shipping 
records.  All  the  cheese  we  make  is  branded,  New  York  State 
Whole  Milk  Cheese,  or  Full  Milk  Cheese. 

Mr.  Ward. — Have  you  got  your  records  showing  your  receipts 
and  shipments  of  milk  for  1916  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. — No,  sir ;  I  have  noi 

Mr.  Ward. — Doesn't  the  Agricultural  Law  require  that  you  keep 
a  record  each  day  of  milk  received,  milk  on  hand,  from  yesterday, 
milk  manufactured,  and  milk  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. — Yes,  sir ;  they  do. 

Mr.  Ward.— Don't  you  keep  U»t  i 

Mr.  Dextar. — ^No,  sir;  I  don't.  I  used  to  keep  it  right  along, 
but  I  got  off  from  keeping  it. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^You  know  that  this  etat€znent  should  balance  eacb 
day? 

Mr.  Dexter. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Do  you  know  the  law  requires  that  f 

Mr.  Dexter. — I  do.  I  kept  those  accounts  up  four  ot  five  years 
and  there  was  only  once  that  we  weae  called  upon  to  see  that  report 
Thftt  was  about  six  yeairs  ago.  Nobody  has  been  there  since.  I 
hAve  never  had  a  sealear  of  weights  and  meaanxea  there.  I  have 
got  fiheetB  for  June,  July  and  August.  I  carry  some  milk  over 
from  one  day  to  another.  I  have  all  the  August  record  of  what 
we  took  in  and  what  was  carried  over.  We  were  making  two  cans 
of  cream  a  week. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Wliat  did  you  do  wMi  tte  skim  milk  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  We  used  some  of  it  for  Dutch  cheese  and  some  of 
it  was  sold.  The  Dutch  cheese  was  used  and  sold  to  different  ones ; 
I  didn't  sell  it  myself. 

Mr.  Ward.—  Who  did  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  T3ie  Brooklyn  man  who  was  up  here  and  put  in 
the  pasteurizing  plant ;  he  sold  it  right  around  home;  I  don't  kno^ 
who  bought  it;  I  didn't  sell  any  of  it.  The  Brooklyn  man  was  here 
five  weeks.  He  put  up  a  pasteurizing  plant  and  he  run  the  buainesA 
while  there;  I  don't  know  how  much  Dutch  cheese  he  made;  you 
will  have  to  ask  the  man  who  did  it  He  didn't  make  up  a  hundred 
pounds.  He  would  make  up  what  he  could  from  a  can  now  and 
then. 

Mr.  Ward. —  From  a  can  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Of  skim  milk. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  cans  of  s&im  milk  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  We  used  some  for  butter-milk. 

Mr.  Ward.—  What  did  you  do  with  the  butteivmilk  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Drank  it  and  sold  it 

Mr.  Ward.—  Who  did  you  sell  that  to  ? 

Mr.  Dexter.  —  Different  ones. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Can't  you  name  someone  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  oonduotcnr  on  tine  milk  train 
that  got  some  there.  Siome  days  be  would  get  threa  quarts,  some 
days  two,  some  days  one ;  different  ones  around  the  village  bought 
it 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  per  cent  of  cream  did  you  make  ? 

Mir.  Dexter. — It  was  hand  skimmed  cream ;  we  had  no  separator ; 
we  skimmed  it  by  letting  it  stand  from  one  day  to  the  next  either 
iced  or  in  water  in  l!he  coolw.  The  milk  would  be  in  the  40  quart 
cans  after  we  had  prepared  them  to  ship  to  "New  York,  but  vmre 
carried  over  in  the  cooler.    This  cream  that  we  got  vm  took  off 
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those  cans.    It  was  pretty  good  skim  milk  that  we  had  left    That 
is  the  waj  I  was  authorized  to  make  cream  in  this  station. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Who  authorized  you  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Why  Chris  Oher  or  the  National  Dairy  Company. 
Nobody  ever  told  me  to  dip  some  cream  out  of  those  cans  that  were 
in  the  cooler.  We  got  more  than  two  cans  a  week  in  June  as  ap- 
pears on  the  statement;  that  was  hand  skimmed.  Most  of  it  came 
out  of  the  cans  in  the  cooler.  I  used  a  pointed  dipper  to  take  it  off 
the  cans  with.  I  used  a  dipper.  I  don't  know  whether  Hyer  saw 
me  do  it  or  not.  I  know  I  had  the  cans  of  cream.  I  was  ordered 
to  ship  two  cans  a  week.  I  e/hipped  it  to  the  National  Dairy  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  shipped  a  can  of  cream  on  August  7th.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  When  did  you  dip  that  cream  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  That  was  skimmed  off  the  cans  that  was  carried 
over  in  the  cooler.  It  was  shipped  the  day  after  it  was  finished. 
It  was  finished  on  the  7th.  I  had  been  dipping  to  get  that  can  two 
or  three  days.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  had  been  dipping  since 
the  3rd.  It  took  me  four  days  to  get  a  can  of  cream.  I  got  about 
ten  quarts  a  day.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  cans  I  dipped  milk 
off  on.  the  6th.  I  did  not  make  any  pot  cheese  or  butter-milk  on 
the  6th.  I  skimmed  four  or  five  cans  of  milk  to  get  this  can  of 
cream  that  I  shipped  August  Ist  It  would  be  light  cream;  of 
course,  it  would  not  be  heavy  cream.  For  the  can  I  shipped  on  tiie 
3rd,  I  skimmed  about  fiva  And  for  the  can  I  shipped  on  the  7th, 
I  skimmed  about  five. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  you  had  fifteen  cans  of  skim  milk  the  first  week 
in  August,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Well,  about  that;  yes,  sir.  I  shipped  a  can  of 
cream  on  July  30lih,  another  on  July  28th,  another  on  July  24th, 
another  on  July  the  2  2d,  another  on  July  the  21st,  another  on  July 
the  19th,  another  on  July  the  17th,  another  on  July  the  15th, 
another  on  July  14th,  one  on  July  the  11th,  one  on  July  the  5th, 
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and  one  on  July  the  3d,  so  I  should  have  had  65  cans  of  skim  milk 
at  five  cans  of  milk  to  one  can  of  oream,  but  I  didn't  have  any  65 
cans  of  skim  milk. 

Mr.  Ward.— Why? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Because,  I  did  n,ot. 

Mr.  Ward. —  There  are  thirteen  cans  of  cream  you  shipped. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  yet  you  say  you  skimmed  about  five  cans  of 
milk  to  make  a  can  of  cream  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  do. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then  you  had  65  cans,  didn't  you,  of  skimmed 
milk? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then  you  were  not  right  when  you  told  me  you 
did  not  have  65  because  you  did  have  them,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Sura  Those  65  cans  are  not  up  in  the  cooler. 
They  have  beeu  sold  and  churned. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  didn't  chum  skimmed  milk  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Oh,  that  was  not  skimmed  close. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  make  butter  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  made  some  buttermilk  to  drink,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  didn't  drink  that  65  cans  of  skimmed  milk ; 
you  never  drank  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Ward.—  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Well,  it  was  used  up. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  know  you  cannot  honestly  account  for  those 
65  cans. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  will  tell  you  where  some  of  that  cream  came 
from.  It  did  not  come  from  the  skim ;  there  was  a  batch  pasteur- 
izer in  the  plant  and  on  tihe  laist  run  of  this  milk  running  from  this 
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batdi  pasteurizer  it  is  clear  cream  and  you  cannot  help  having  it  on 
there  in  any  way  and  that  was  aared  out  of  the  last  esid  for  eieam. 

Mr,  Ward. —  That  must  be  a  useful  separator  and  pasteurizer 
combined. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  am  telling  you  aa  it  ia.  They  put  in  a  batch 
pasteurizer  to  run  and  the  fellow  was  up  there  and  he  run  it ;  we 
didn't  have  power  to  run  the  pasteurizer  and  on  the  last  end  there 
is  a  coil  in  there,  of  course,  but  the  milk  gets  below  the  cwl  and 
the  milk  geta  no  chance  for  agitation  and  while  it  ia  running  off 
there  is  a  percentage  of  cream  rising  on  the  milk;  I  don't  know 
the  name  of  tibe  pasteurizer,  and  this  milk  was  always  run  through 
a  coil  of  pipes,  went  up  and  into  a  coil.  Now  it  has  to  go  up  and 
into  the  pasteurizer  and  then  has  to  go  along  throu^  another 
pipe  and  into  the  cooler.  I  do  dip  a  percentage  in  the  cooler, 
but  there  is  some  I  cannot  dip  nor  I  cannot  a^oid  that  That  takes 
the  cream  out  of  the  milk  just  the  same.  The  milk  that  came  out 
of  the  pasteurizer  was  shipped  to  New  York  with  the  other.  All 
of  this  cream  that  I  shipped  did  not  come  from  this  pasteurizer. 
It  was  not  so  in  fact  that  I  dipped  all  of  this  cream  out  of  the  neck 
of  the  cans.  I  have  dipped  a  full  can  in  the  way  I  hare  tdd  of 
4rO  quarts  of  cream  with  this  pointed  dipper ;  I  don't  know  whether 
I  did  it  in  July  or  not  The  pasteurizer  does  not  make  enough ; 
I  have  to  dip.  I  understand  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to 
account  for  the  disposition  of  65  cans  of  skimmed  milk  from  that 
station  in  July  and  I  cannot  do  it  unjier  my  theory  of  dipping  or 
under  the  buttermilk  that  I  drank,  so  I  have  this  explanation  of  the 
pasteurizer. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Which  is  the  truth,  the  dipper  or  the  pasteurizer 
making  this  cream  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Both.  I  cannot  say  how  much  of  those  fifteen 
cans  of  cream  were  made  by  the  dipping  process.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  I  have  skimmed.  I  do  n{Ot  know  how  mudh  ^^ould  run 
out  over  the  cooler  from  the  pasteurizer;  some  days  mcwre  than 
others, —  yesterday,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  quarts.  As  soon  as  I  get 
a  can  full  by  a  little  dipping  and  a  little  pasteurizing,  I  would  ship 
it  to  N^ew  York.  These  are  my  orders.  I  was  not  taught  to  pasteux^ 
ize.    The  fellow  tried  to  pasteurize  the  milk,  but  we  didn^t  have 


tihe  pow«r  00  it  looks  as  if  we  only  used  it  for  separating.  By  the 
sheets  it  shows  that  on  July  20th  we  received  5,428  pounds  of  milk 
and  we  shipped  62  85  lb.  cans  and  that  only  left  on  hand  158 
pounds  of  milk,  which  we  carried  over.  On  July  21st,  we  received 
6,692  pounds  and  we  shipped  5,525  pounds  to  Xew  York  in  65 
cans.  So  that  if  you  add  the  5,592  and  the  158  that  we  carried 
over,  we  had  5,570  and  we  shipped  5,525 ;  that  gave  us  225  pounds 
of  milk  wasted  and  everything  that  was  not  shipped.  That  is  the 
truth,  these  figures  just  as  you  have  got  them  there.  That  left  us 
225  pounds  of  milk  for  two  days'  work,  the  20th  and  21st.  Then 
we  had  85  poimds  of  cream  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  never  got  that  85  pounds  out  of  the  225  pounds 
of  milk,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Some  of  it  came  out  of  the  pasteurizer. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  had  that  cream  at  85 
pounds,  subtract  that  from  the  225,  you  have  only  140  pounds 
left  that  you  did  not  ship  to  INTew  York. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir ;  we  got  some  of  this  from  the  pasteurizer, 
but  we  didn^  get  any  skimmed  milk  from  the  pasteurizer  and  we 
didn't  have  any  cans  of  skimmed  milk  left  on  the  20th  and  21st 
from  those  figures.  All  those  figures  are  correct.  I  will  sign  my 
name  on  the  sheet  'Scwae  of  this  cream  we  shipped  came  off  the 
milk  that  went  into  cheeoe. 

Assemblyman  Law. — About  how  much  cream  comes  out  of  a  40 
quart  can  of  milk  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. — About  8  quarts,  7  or  8  quarts  with  the  skimmer. 

Assemblyman  Law. —  I  mean  in  going  through  the  pasteurizer. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  couldn't  say  how  much;  there  is  a  very  little; 
it  is  the  last  end  in  running  out  where  the  coil  does  not  touch  it. 

Senator  Wicks. —  Have  you  got  to  tip  the  runway  or  something  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Well,  it  is  ju&t  as  it  was  set  up. 

Assemblyman  Grant. —  Do  you  think  you  got  anywhere  near  all 
the  cream  where  you  dipped  it  off  the  can  like  that? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  No,  sir;  I  don't. 
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Afisemblyman  Grant —  Then  there  is  a  big  waste  when  you  skim 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  There  is  a  waste,  yes,  sir.    I  will  not  swear  that 
the  cans  on  wtich  I  used  the  dipper  were  not  sent  to  New  York. 

'Mr.  Ward. —  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Dexter,  yon  know 
that  they  were,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Some  of  liiem  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Some  of  them  were  and  you  know  it,  don't  you ; 
tell  us  frankly  because  that  helps  a  man  and  he  feels  relieved. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  128 

Month  of  J%dy,  191^ 

Number 

pounds 

Date  received 

1 7,004 

2 6,872 

3 6,887 

4 6,742 

6 6,864 

6 6,682 

7 6,629 

8 6,666 

9 6,678 

10 6,422 

11 6,638 

12. 6,114 

13 6,363 

14 6,051 

16 6,796 

16 6,469 

17 6,430 

18 6,665 

19 6,773 

20 6,428 

21 6,692 

22 6,409 

23 6,674 

24 6,171 

25 6,323 

26 6,560 

27 6,681 

28 6,614 

29 5,462 

30 6,466 

31 6,281 


Milk      Cream 

8hipi>ed,  shipped, 

cans        ftftim 

66 
65 
66 
66 
66 
96 
66 
66 

'66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
62 
61 
60 
46 
62 
66 
66 
66 
64 
63 
65 
66 
64 
64 
64 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  129 
Month  of  August,  1916,  to  date 

Number  Milk      Cieam 

pounds  8hipi>ed|  shipped, 

Date                                                 received  cans        cans 

1 5,222  62             1 

2 6,279  62 

3 6,211  60              1 

4 6,180  60 

6 4,687  63 

6 4,760  66 

7 4,602  63              1 

8 4,464  62 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  CO.  (OHER), 
(Chab.  Oheb,  Owner), 
C.  E.  DbxtbB;  Superintendent^ 

WampsviUe,  N.  Y." 

Chbistian  Oheb^  called  before  the  Committee  and  sworn  as 

a  witness,  testified : 

"  I  live  at  168  Eagle  street,  Brooklyn.  I  am  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness and  have  been  for  twenty  years.  I  have  two  stations^  one  at 
WampsviUe,  Madison  coimty,  and  one  at  Heda,  Oneida  county. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  0.  Brown  is  in  charge  of  my  station  at 
WampsviUe.  He  has  been  there  only  a  few  months.  Before  that, 
Charles  Dexter  had  charge  of  it.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now. 
I  discharged  him  about  two  months  ago  because  he  didn't  suit  any 
more.  I  simply  wanted  to  make  a  change.  He  was  not  satisfactory 
because  he  told  a  lie  right  before  this  Committee  at  Oneida.  I 
saw  it  in  the  paper.  I  sold  the  milk  I  got  from  Wampsvilla  I 
have  ten  wagons  and  handle  about  110  cans  a  day.  I  handle  a 
little  cream,  as  a  rula  I  sell  it  in  quart  jars  bottled  and  pasteur- 
ized. I  get  it  all  from  those  two  stations.  If  I  found  the  Hecla 
man  had  lied  to  the  Committee  I  would  probably  discharge  him. 
I  saw  about  the  WampsviUe  station  in  the  N^ew  York  papers.  Our 
company  is  called  the  National  Dairy  Company.  I  got  a  report 
from  the  WampsviUe  station  of  what  I  wanted  to  know ;  not  each 
day.  I  know  how  much  milk  I  bought,  I  got  it  on  the  sheet.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  he  sent  down  his  accounts.  The  only  way 
I  know  wliat  milk  was  bought  each  day  was  from  the  freight  ticket. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  what  way  did  your  man  Dexter  lie  dbout  tho 
business  before  this  Committee,  as  you  gathered  frojn  the  news- 
papers ? 
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Mr.  Olier. —  Because  ho  says  that  he  separates  cream.  He  never 
did  no  such  thing.  He  didn't  get  any.  I  didn't  authorize  him 
to  do  it.  He  didn't  ship  any  to  me  when  I  wanted  him  ta  I  can- 
not tell  that  what  he  said  was  false.  He  did  say  he  made  cream. 
Yes,  he  made  cream.  Certainly  he  did  make  cream.  I  didn't  dis- 
charge Dexter  because  he  said  he  made  cream  in  tihe  Wampsville 
station.    He  told  the  truth  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  what  did  you  discharge  him  for  ? 

Mr.  Oher. —  Because  —  well  he  didn't  suit  me  any  more.  I  had 
a  right  to  discharge  him. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  we  want  to  know  wliy  he  didn't  suit, 

Mr.  Oher. —  He  didn't  suit 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  can  appreciate  that  he  didn't  suit,  but  we  want 
to  know  what  you  considered  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Oher. —  A  whde  lot  of  mays. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Didn't  you  discharge  him  because  he  told  this 
Committee  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Oher. —  Xo,  sir;  I  didn't  discharge  him  for  that  That 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  you  discharge  liim  for ;  you  haven't  told 
usyei? 

Mr.  Oher. —  Because  he  said  that  in  his  statement,  he  said  he 
used  up  the  skim  milk  and  told  I  had  told  him  so,  didn't  he?  He 
told  the  Committee  he  was  using  the  skim  milk  up  in  cheese,  didn't 
he  ?  He  said  he  made  it  into  cheese ;  he  said  that  you  forced  it 
out  of  him ;  if  he  would  tell  l3ie  truth  he  would  be  easier.  I  dis- 
charged him  because  he  said  this  what  I  didn't  tell  him. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  he  say  that  you  didn't  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Oher.—  That  I  did  not  —  what  I  didn't  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Ward.— Tee. 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  told  him  —  he  said  that  you  said  that  he  made 
the  milk  into  cheese. 
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Me.  Ward. —  You  didn't  diseharge  him  for  saying  that  I  said 
that  he  had  made  the  milk  into  cheese;  yon  didn't  dischaiige  him 
tOrihBti    Yon  didn't aaroi^at  I  said? 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  didn't  want  him  any  more;  that  is  why  I  dis- 
charged him ;  that  is  as  far  as  I  go ;  I  cannot  go  further  if  I  will 
tell  jou.  He  told  me  a  lie;  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  tell  you ;  if  yon 
don't  go  any  farther  I  cannot  go  any  farther. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  mean  if  I  don't  tell  you  what  you  discharged 
him  for? 

Mr.  Oher. — No,  air. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  was,  you  discharged  him  because  he  told  us 
the  truth.    Can  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Oher.—  That  he  told  you  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Ward.—  Yes. 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  told  him  to  make  cream.  I  got  some  cream.  I 
got  some  milk. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  the  record  shows  that  the  cans  of  milk  that 
were  shipped  you  were  just  equal  to  the  cans  you  bought,  plus  the 
cream. 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  were  puzzled  to  know  where  the  cans  of  cream 
came  from  and  so  was  he. 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it  from.  That  is  more 
than  I  know.  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  or  not  he  went  out  and 
bought  it  out  of  his  own  pocket;  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it 
from. 

Mr.  Ward. —  He  said  he  got  it  out  of  the  cooler.  You  know 
that 

Mr.  Oher. — I  don't  know  anything  about  it  I  sold  all  the 
cream  he  shipped  me  on  my  wagons  over  in  Brooklyn  and  all  the 
milk  he  shipped  ma 
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Mr.  Ward —  His  recjorda  show  that  he  shipped  you  all  the  milk 
he  bought  and  when  you  came  to  pay  the  bills  at  the  end  of  the 
month  you  knew  whether  he  aaked  you  to  pay  for  more  than  he 
had  shipped  you. 

Mr.  Oher. —  If  he  had,  I  would  want  to  know  what  it  waa  I 
didn't  pay  at  the  en.d  of  the  month  for  more  milk  than  had  been 
brought  down  here.  I  know  I  paid  for  just  what  I  got  on  tiie 
railroad. 

It  is  not  difBcult  to  conclude  from  tihe  forgoing  evidence  and 
exhibits  that  the  National  Dairy  Company  was  ill^timately 
extracting  cream  from  the  milk  handled  by  it  and  selling  tha 
remainder  of  the  milk  as  whole  milk.  It  is  evident  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Dexter  lost  his  job  with  the  National  Dairy  Com- 
pany solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  end  he  preferred  to 
admit  the  truth. 

The  Middle  States  Creamery  Company  is  located  at  Canastota 
in  Madison  county.  The  Committee  secured  from  the  records  of 
this  company  the  daily  report  for  the  month  of  February,  1916, 
which  is  marked  "  138,"  was  identified  and  established  as  being 
the  original  record  of  that  company.  It  appears  from  an  examina- 
tion of  this  record  that  from  milk  shipped  as  market  milk  certain 
quantities  of  cream  were  first  taken.  The  columns  of  quarts 
shipped  in  cans  and  cream  shipped  are  stated  to  contain  quantities 
shipped  as  whole  milk  and  shipped  as  cream  for  market  milk 
purposes. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  138 
Middle  States  Cbbamebt  Compant,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
DaUy  Report 


Month, 
Feb. 


Stock 


Re- 
odpts 


Total 


QuartB 
snipped 
ineans 


Whole 
con- 


Cream 
40% 


Skim 


Waste 
and 

shrink- 
age 


Total 


Bal- 
anoe 


Actual 
stock 


8.449 
2.474 


60 


8.419 
2.440 


3.... 

4.... 

5.... 

6.... 

7.... 

8.,.. 

9.... 
10.... 
11.... 
12.... 
13.... 
14.... 
16.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 


8.424 
2.426 


8.377 
2,400 


8,348 
2.316 


B,421 
2,4ai; 

.\  8J2l! 
;   3,330' 

3.393[ 


40O|  3,501 


8.S4i 
2,385, 


8,840 

3.040 
2.920 
8,040 
3.160 


:i,400 
480 


8,455 
2,436' 


8.431| 
2,408 


S,4H2 
2,404 


H,325 
2.354! 


8.614 
2,330 

8,506 
12.413 


S,731 
2p472 


8, 60S' 

2,414 

S.745 


160    8,571 
I   2.425 

310 


8,383i 
2,3Q6| 

8.5in 
2,5A7 


2,528} 


10.923 
10.919 
10.850 
10,777 
10.663 
10.886 
10.451 
11.044 
11,254 
10.929 
10.881 
14.179 
13.906 
13.600 
:  14.014 
114,079 
'^  11.203 
12.417 
11.753 
11.156 
11.088 
11,073 
11,437 


10,760 
6.480 
6.280 
8.360 
6.720 
8.640 
7.320 
8.420 
9,040 
7,880 
7.480 
6,880 
3.680 
3.400 
3,040 
7.120 
6,720 
5.280 
5.320 
6.480 
7,900 
4.960 
8.080 


2.067 
2.150 
2.173 


2.173 
3.100 
2.173 
1,908 


3,180 


2,968 


2,968 


3,021 


2,067 
8,180 


60 

238 

240 

63 

280 

62 

80 

37 

53 

252 

40 

200 

600 


630 

560 
520 
135 
228 
375 
46 


2,186 
2,200 


2.968 


2.815 


43 


Over 
62 


Over 
20 


181 


695 


11 


Over 
49 


14 


253 


Over 
18 


21 


1.879 
6.706 
3.841 
3.132 
6,329 
1 
6.007 
5.753 
1.210 
2,915 
3,671 


115 


45 


131 


10,863 
10,971 
10.870 
10,777 
10,663 
10,886 
10,500 
10.644 
11,254 
10,047 

7.541 
11.139 
.10.986 
10.560 
10.854 
14.079 

9.803 
11.937 
11,503 
10,846 
11,088 
11,073 
11,437 


60 


400 


3.340 
3,040 
2.920 
3.040 
3.160 


1.400 
480 
160 
310 


60 


400 


3.340 
3.040 
2.020 
3.040 
3.160 


1.400 
480 
160 
310 
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EXJ 

aiBiT 

No.  138  — (CoB^tnucd) 

Month. 
Fab. 

1 

Stock     Re- 
oeipto 

Total 

Quarts 
shipped 
inoaoa 

1 

Whole  ; 
MO-    1  Onm 
d«iMd|    40% 

SIdm 

Waste 

and 
shdnk- 

Total 

Bal- 

anoe 

Actual 
stock 

a«e 

24.... 

8,888 
2.512 

11,400 

11,636 

11.336 

10,523 
6,776 

15,40f 

8.000 

8,340 

6.360 

6,160 
5.840 

2,060 

359 

3.501 
4.572 

112 

11,400 

11.536 

11.338 

0.450 
6.075 

11,510 

25 

8,045 
2.591 

2.750 

3.259 
3.354 

34 

406 

40 
05 

560 

26 

8.734 
2,604 

27 

8,083 
2,440 

1.064 

1.564 

1  064 

28 

5.011 
11,400 
4,009 

1.007 
5.506 

83 

20 

3.800 

3.800 

John  Roff,  being  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 
"  I  am  the  superintendent  of  the  Middle  States  Creamery  Com- 
pany at  Caaastota.  It  is  a  stock  company  oonaisting  of  different 
stockholders.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Charles  Cook  of 
Brooklyn,  N".  Y.  The  other  stockholders  are  E.  H.  Brandley  and 
J.  B.  Bedford  of  Brooklyn,  and  myself.  The  directors  are  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Brandley,  and  myself.  The  secretary  and  bookkeeper 
is  C.  B.  Day  of  Oneida.  He  is  not  a  stockholder.  Mr.  Cook  is  the 
president  and  treasurer.  We  make  condensed  milk  of  different 
kinds  and  make  cream.  The  cream  we  dispose  of  to  the  local  trade 
and  the  balance  ship  to  Mr.  Charles  Cook  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  in 
the  milk  business  independently  of  this  company,  under  tiie  name 
of  the  Cook  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  Graham  avenue  and 
Powers  streef 

C.  B.  Day,  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 
"  I  live  in  Oneida  and  I  am  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Middle  fil^tes 
Creamery  Company  of  Canastota.  In  June  we  shipped  the  milk  to 
the  Cook  Milk  and  Cream  Company  of  Brooklyn.  We  do  not  ship 
every  day,  only  occasionally  when  we  had  any.  I  have  the  record 
here  for  July.  There  is  also  condensed,  full  condensed  and  cream 
shipped.  These  sheets  show  the  amount  of  crude  milk  that  goes 
into  the  whole  condensed  and  the  amount  we  fi&ipped  and  the 
amount  we  made  into  skim  milk.  We  sell  our  skim  milk  condensed 
to  customers  around  central  Netw  York  and  elsewhara    We  have 
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a  pasteurizer  and  the  milk  we  ship  to  New  York  is  whole  milk  after 
it  has  been  pasteurized.  Nothing  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pasteujizer  in  our  plant;  it  all  runs  out  You  have  our  sheet 
th^e,  Exhibit  138.  The  heading,  milk,  shows  the  milk  we  shipped 
and  the  cream  shipped  and  the  amount  is  made  to  balance.  If  any;- 
thing  is  carried  over  into  butter  that  is  carried  the  same  way.  We 
occasionally  make  butter.  This  shows  the  amount  of  cream  we 
make  and  shows  the  amount  we  have  taken  out  in  skim  miUc.  Here 
is  the  cream  sheet.  We  buy  a  lot  of  skim  milk.  We  don't  buy  any- 
thing eke  except  whole  milk.  We  do  not  buy  any  cream.  It  takes 
a  little  less  than  4  quarts  of  whole  milk  to  make  a  quart  of  whole 
condensed,  a  little  better,  I  think,  than  3.8  quarts.  In  this  report 
at  the  head  of  it  is  the  month,  then  the  day  of  the  month  in  the 
first  column,  and  in  Iftie  second  column  we  put  down  the  amount  of 
stock  that  was  carried  over  from  the  previous  day  and  the  amount 
received  for  that  day.  The  total  is  in  the  fourth  column.  In  the 
fifth  colunm  we  put  the  amount  of  milk  we  shipped  out  in  cans. 
In  the  seventh  column  the  amount  in  quarts  that  is  made  into 
whole  condensed.  In  the  ninth,  we  put  down  the  amount  of  40 
per  cent  cream  that  we  make  and  in  the  tenth  column,  we  put  down 
the  amount  of  skim  milk  that  results.  I  keep  them  accurately  all 
through  the  year  since  that  record  was  opened.  It  was  opened  last 
October. 

»  Mr.  Ward. —  On  February  1st  you  had  in  all  10,923  quarts  of 
milk  and  you  shipped  10,760  quarts  to  New  York  and  you  made  60 
quarts  of  cream  and  had  43  quarts  waste. 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  shipped  to  New  York  out  of  10,923  quarts  re- 
ceived, 10,760  quarts  to  the  Cook  Milk  and  Cream  Company  and 
you  made  out  of  that  milk  the  60  quarts  of  cream. 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  separate  it;  was  it  run  through  the 
separator  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  cannot  tell  how  they  made  it  ? 
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Mr.  Day. —  No,  sir;  that  is  tie  way  it  was  reported  to  me  by 
the  Buperintendeiit,  Mr.  Boff. 

Mr.  Ward. —  On  the  4rth,  you  reoeived  10,777  quarts  and  you 
shipped  8,360  quarts  of  whole  milk  and  made  2,173  quarts  into 
whole  condensed  milk.  You  made  63  quarts  of  40  per  cent  cream 
and  had  a  waste  or  shrinkage  of  181  quarts,  and  that  balanced  the 
account. 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Neither  on  the  1st  or  4th,  did  you  have  any  skim 
milk. 

Mr.  Day. —  I  cannot  explain  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  could  you  make  60  quarts  of  cream  there  on 
the  1st  and  ship  all  the  whole  milk  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  I  can;not  explain  it,  I  am  sura 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  fact  is  they  took  those  60  quarts  on  the  1st 
and  63  on  the  4th  out  of  this  whole  milk,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  It  looks  tliat  way,  yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  There  is  not  any  dispute  frankly  that  that  60 
quarts  of  cream  came  out  of  the  milk  that  went  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  that  is  true  for  each  one  of  those  days  where 
your  sheets  do  not  show  a  skim  milk  product  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  notice  on  those  days  the  amount  of  cream 
made  is  relatively  small,  a  can  or  a  little  over  a  can. 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  can  of  cream  was  just  naturally  collected 
off  of  those  other  cans  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  On  April  the  2nd,  you  received  12,943  quarts  and 
shipped  5,880  quarts  and  made  into  whole  condensed  milk  7,102 
quarts  and  you  made  80  quarts  of  cream  and  no  skim  milk.    Now, 
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tliat  80  quarts  neoessarilj  came  as  before  out  of  the  milk  sliipped 
to  New  York  or  the  whole  condensed  milk  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  edr. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that,  really  the  whole  condensed  milk  was  not 
wbole  condensed  milk  unless  the  80  quarts  were  taken  out  of  the 
New  York  shipments,  which  is  not  probable,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Mr,  Ward. —  How  do  you  explain  how  they  got  those  80  quarts  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  I  cannot  explain  it>  I  am  sure ;  I  know  nothing  about 
the  operation,  of  tihe  plant  wbatever. 

Mr.  Ward. —  It  would  look  as  though  they  were  skimming  milk, 
woxddn'tit? 

Mr.  Day. —  It  looks  that  way,  yes^  sir. 

(Sheet  Marked  138  and  received  in  evidenca) 

Charles  Cook,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  show  you  Exhibit  138.  Is  it  obvious  to  you  at 
a  glance  what  that  report  shows  ? 

Mr.  Cook. —  No,  sir.  These  are  the  daily  receipts;  this  is  the 
quantity  of  cream  shipped.  The  item  of  the  6th  of  February 
shows  on  that  date  they  produced  62  quarts  of  cream  and  that  there 
was  no  skim  milk  to  offset  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Now,  wbat  we  want  to  know  is  whether  from  your 
experience  and  judgment  that  is  a  usual  and  very  customary  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Cook. —  I  frankly  say,  it  is  not.  Not  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  probably,  oh,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  it  was.  I  don't 
believe  that  general  condition  existed  as  recent  as  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  I  have  never  seen  the  sheet  before.  I  don't  believe  that  tbe 
practice  shown  by  that  sheet  existed  to  any  extent.  I  haven't  any 
doubt  as  to  what  these  sheets  reveal.  That  has  no  connection  with 
the  Cook  Milk  and  Cream  Company.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  general 
practice,  only  an  isolated  instance.     Of  course,  the  milk  at  that 
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season  of  the  year  is  abundaAtlj  fat  so  that  it  ean  fftand  tbat  drain 
and  still  have  a  good  quality  of  market  milk  left^  bmt  I  do  not 
think  it  is  practiced  to  any  extent  These  instances  would  make  it 
seem  that  those  particular  places  were  practicing  it  That  is  more 
general  than  I  would  expect  to  find  it  It  would  seem  that  such  . 
practices  would  become  known  to  the  dairymen  and  that  it  would 
result  in  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  insecurity  as  to  accurate  and  truth- 
ful dealing  between  the  dairyman  and  the  man  who  is  receiving  the 
milk.  He  would  have  a  reascm  not  to  have  ooiufidance  if  he  saw 
there  were  practices  of  that  kind  in  operation. 

CoNCLUSIOlf 

This  Gosnmittee  has  not  audited  tite  station  reeords  of  every 
milk  company  doing  business  in  the  Stata  Such  a  task  would  be 
impossible  for  this  Committea  In  no  other  instance  did  the 
station  records  seem  to  convict  the  operator  of  these  unlawful  prac- 
tices. In  two  or  three  other  instanoes>  the  reiuctaiioe  of  the  station, 
employees  to  produce  records  or  the  alleged  loss  of  records  leads  to 
the  suspicion  of  similar  practices. 

The  Committee,  however,  did  carefully  examine  the  station 
record  of  a  great  number  of  other  companies  besides  the  three  set 
out  in  detail  above.  Lest  from  these  three  instances  here  given  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  therein  described  are  general 
throughout  the  State  and  in  all  milk  stations,  it  is  proper  for  the 
Committee  to  say  that  in  examining  and  cheeking  the  records  of 
hundreds  of  other  stations  no  such  conditions  were  revealed. 

The  Committee  found  in  the  stations  of  all  the  well-eandueted 
companies  accurate  and  well  balanced  reoords  showing  the  amount 
of  milk  received  and  the  disposition  of  it,  and  where  cream  was 
produced  in  such  stations,  the  records  invariably  showed  not  only 
the  production  of  tfhe  accompanying  amount  of  skim  milk,  but  the 
disposition  of  that  skim  milk  and  the  amount  of  resulting  product 
either  in  skim  milk  cheese,  casein  or  pot  cheese.  It  would  there- 
fore be  an  unjust  reflection  upon,  the  int^rity,  business  practices 
and  methods  of  the  greRt  body  of  responsible  milk  distributors  in 
the  State  of  TsTew  York  if  the  Committee  did  not  state  in  this  report 
the  results  of  its  examination  of  the  books,  accounts  and  daily 
records  kept  bv  them.    To  enumerate  all  of  the  companies  where 
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the  station  records  and  books  were  found  in  absolute  balance  as 
required  by  law  under  a  careful  system  of  bookkeeping,  whose 
employees  were  able  to  show  the  disposition  of  every  pound  of  milk 
which  came  into  the  plant,  would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  fre^ 
ing  such  companies  from  the  suspicionB  created  by  practices  of  the 
three  companies  or  dealers  referred  to  above,  but  such  method 
in  itself  might  be  injurious  to  some  certain  companies  or  deakn 
whose  books  did  AOt  come  under  the  examination  of  the  Committoa 
Therefore,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  above  three  instances, 
out  of  many  score  of  stations  examined,  are  the  only  ones  where 
it  can  be  asserted  from  the  records  that  illegitimate  methods  were 
practiced.  That  there  may  be  certain  other  instances  in  the  other 
concerns  or  stations  whose  records  did  not  come  under  Uie  examina- 
tion of  the  Committee  is  possible,  and  in  some  two  or  three  in- 
stances, probable.  In  the  great  majority  of  milk  receiving  stations 
operated  by  responsible  individuals  or  companies,  the  condition 
of  their  books  and  records  on  examination  establishes  that  such 
practices  are  not  resorted  to  in  any  way,  but  that  instead,  an  effort 
is  made  to  constantly  improve  the  butter  fat  content  of  the  milk 
supplied  to  their  customers  instead  of  robbing  it 

Problem  of  Barn  Scoring 

The  Agricultural  Laws  of  the  State  provide  for  a  method  of 
scoring  a  dairy  bam.  In  order  that  the  report  may  not  be  barren 
of  information  upon  this  point,  we  include  herein  a  dairy  score 
card  of  the  farm  of  M.  S.  Myers  at  Bamerville,  Schoharie  county, 
made  March  22,  1911,  by  H.  S.  Smith,  an  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  score  card  now  used  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  also  shown. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Dairy  Scorb  Card 

Baaed  on  card  adopted  by  the  Official  Dairy  InBtruetore'  Aaaoeiation. 

(Subject  to  revision.) 

Owner  or  lessee  of  farm M.S.  Myers 

P.  O.  address,  Bamerville ;  County 

Number  of  cows 28. Number  milking 22 

Quarts  of  milk  now  being  produced  daily 225 

Product  is  retailed  by  producer  in 

Sold  at  wholesale  to  NormanskiU  Dairy  Company 

For  milk  supply  of Albany 

Permit  No Date  of  inspection Mar.  22 1011. 

Remarks 

H.  S.  SMITH, 
Agent. 

(Reverse  side  of  score  card) 

Score 
Equipmbnt  Perfect    Allowed 

Cows : 

Health 1  6  1 

Apparently  in  good  health 1     1 

If  tested  with  tuberculin  once  a  year  and  no  tuberculosis 
is  found,  or  if  tested  once  in  sixmonths  and  all  reacting 

animals  removed 5     

(If  tested  only  once  a  year  and  reacting  animals  found  and 
removed,  2.) 

Comfort 6 

Bedding 1 

Temperature  of  stable 

Food 

Water 

Clean  and  fresh 1 

Convenient  and  abundant 1 

Light:  four  square  fevt  of  glass  per  cow 

(Three  sqimre  feet,  3;  2  square  feet,  2;  1  square  foot,   1, 
Deduct  for  uneven  distribution.) 

Ventilation :  Automatic  system 

(A<liuj*table  windows,  1.) 

Cubic  feet  of  space  for  cow;  500  to  1,000  feet 

(Less  than  500  feet.  2;  less  than  400  feet,  1;  less  than  300 
feet,  0;  over  1,000  feet,  0.) 

Stables: 

Location  of  stable 1 

NVi'll  drained 1 

Fn^e  from  contaminating  surroundings 1 

Construction  of  stable 

Ti^ht,  sound  floor  and  proper  gutter 2 

Smooth,  ti^ht  walls  and  ceiling 1 

Proper  stall,  tie.  and  manger 1 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

648 


Utensils: 

Construotion  of  utensils 1  1 

Water  for  cleaning 1  1 

(Clean,  convenient  and  abundant.) 

Small-top  milking  pail 3  3 

Facilities  for  hot  water  or  steam 1         

(Should  be  in  milk  house,  not  in  kitchen.) 

Milk  cooler 1  1 

Clean  milking  suits 1        

Handling  of  milk: 

Location  of  milk  room 2  2 

Free  from  contaminating  surroxmdings 1  

Convenient 1     .... 

Construction  of  milk  room 2  1.5 

Floor,  walls,  and  ceiling 1     

Light,  ventilation,  screens 1  

Total 40  32.5 


Mbthods 
Cows  and  stables: 

Cleanliness  of  cows 

Cleanliness  of  stables 

Floor 2 

Walls 1 

Ceiling  and  ledges . 1 

Mangers  and  partitions 1 

Windows 1 

Stable  air 

Barnyard  clean  and  well  drained 

Removal  of  manure  daQy  to  field  or  proper  pit 

(To  50  feet  from  stable,  1.) 

Utensils  and  milking: 

Care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils .... 

Thoroughly  washed  and  sterilised  in  live  steam   for  30 

minutes 6 

(Thoroughly  washed  and  placed  over  steam  jet,  4;  thoroughly 
washed  and  scalded  with  boiling  water,  3;  thoroughly 
washed^    notscalded,  2.) 

Inverted  m  pure  air 3 

Cleanliness  of  milking . . , 

Clean,  dry  hands 3 

Udders  washed  and  dried 6 

(Udders  cleaned  with  moist  doth,  4:  cleaned  with  dry 
cloth  at  least  15  minutes  before  milking,  1.) 

Handling  the  milk: 

Cleanliness  of  attendants 

Milk  removed  immediately  from  stable 

Cleanliness  of  milk  room 

Prompt  cooling  (cooled  immediately  after  milking 

each  cow).. 

Efficient  cooling;  below  50  degrees  F 

(Sr  F  to  65"  F,  4;  sr  F.  to  eO**  F.,  2.). 

Storage;  below  50*  F 

(Sr  to  55^  2;  56''  to  60^  1.) 


Score 
Perfect   Allowed 


6 
2 
2 


5 
3 
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TraDBDortation;  iced 

(For   jacket   op   wet   blanket   allow   2;   dry 
blazucet  of  covered  wagon,  1.) 


Total eo  65 

Score  for  equipment  32.6  +  Score  for  methods  65^Final  score,  87.6. 

Note  1. — ^If  any  filthy  condition  is  found,  particularly  dirty  utensilSy  the  total 
score  shall  be  limited  to  49. 

Note  2. — If  the  water  is  exposed  to  dangerous  contamination  or  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  disease  in  animals  or  attendants,  the  soora 
■hall^be^O.  ,  ^ ^.7.% »j?tfi3.v^sy^*f«« «>..•* «8i-4/*^,eM    ^ 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Daibt  Scobb  Gabo  —  1917 

Owner  or  lessee  of  farm 

P.  0.  address County 

Total  number  of  cows Number  milking 

Gmllons  of  milk  produced   daily 

Product    is    sold    by    producer    in    families^    hotels,     restaurants,    atoree* 

to dealer. 

For  milk  supply  of 

Permit  No Date  of  inspection ,   191 

Rem  ABES :    

(Signed) 

Intpwtor, 

(Reverse  side  of  score  caitL) 

Score 
Cows  Eqitipment  Perfect  Allowed 

Health 6 

Apparently  in  good  health 1 

If   tested   with    tuberculin   within    a   year   and   no 
tuberculosis  is  found,  or  if  tested  within  six  months 

and   all    reacting    animals    removed 6 

(If   tested   within   a   year   and   reacting   animals   are 
found  and  removed,  3.) 

Pood  (Clean  and  wholesome 1         

Water   (clean  and  fresh) 1         .... 

Stables 

Location  of  stable 2         

Well  drained   1 

Free  from  contaminating  surroundings 1 

Construction  of  stable 4         .... 

Tight,  sound  floor  and  proper  gutter 2 

Smooth,  tight  walls  and  ceiling 1 

Proper  stall,  tie,  and  manger 1 

Provision  for  light:  Four  square  feet  of  glass  per  cow 4         .... 

(Three  square  feet,  3;  two  square  feet,  2;  one  square 
foot,  1.     Deduct  for  uneven  distribution.) 

Bedding 1         .... 

Ventilation 7         
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Provision  for  fresh  air,  controllable  flue  assntem 3 

(Windows  hinged  at  bottom,  1.6;  sliding  windows,  I; 
other  openings,  0.5.) 

Cubic  feet    of  space  per  cow,  600  feet 3 

(Less  than  500  feet,  2;  less  than  400  feet,  1;  less  than 

300  feet,  0.) 
Provision  for  controlling  temperature I 

Utensils 

Construction  and  conditions  of  utenedls 1 

Water  for  cleaning I 

(Clean,  convenient  and  abundant.) 

Small-top  milking  pail 5 

Milk  cooler 1 

dean  milking  suits 1 

Milk  Room  or  Milk  House. 

Location:  Free  from  contaminating  surroundings 1 

Construction  of  milk  room Z 

Floor,  walls,  and  ceiling 1 

Light,  ventilation,  screens 1 

Separate  rooms  for  washing  utensils  and  handling  milk I 

Facilities  for  steam I 

(Hot  water,  0.6.) 

Total 40 


rtiLni  ■ 

CowB  MUTHODS  Perfect  AUoved 

Clean 8         

(Free  from  visible  dirt,  6.) 

Stables. 

CScanlteesB  of  stablea ft        .... 

Floor 2 

Walls 1 

Ceiliftg  and  ledg«B 1 

Mangers  and  partitions 1 

WindowB. 1 

Stable  air  at  milldng  time 5         .... 

Freedom  from  dust 3 

Freedom  from  odors 2 

Cleanliness  of  bedding 1         

Barnyard 2         

Clean 1 

Well  drained   1 

Removal  of  manure  daily  to  50  feet  from  fftaMe 2         .... 

Milk  Room  w  Milk  Home, 
deanldness  of  milk  room 3        

UtensilB  and  Milking. 

Care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils 8         ...... 

Thoroughly  washed 2 

Sterilized  in  steam  for  15  minutes 3 

(Placed  over  steam  jet,  or  scalded  with  boiling  water. .     2 
Protected  from  ooBtaminfttion 3 

Cleanliness  of  milking 9         

Clean,  dry  hands 3 

Udders  washed  and  wiped 6 

(Udders  cleaned  with  moist  cloth,  4;    cleaned  with  dry 
cloth  or  brush  at  least  15  minutes  before  milking,  1.) 
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Handling  the  Milk. 

Cleanliness  of  attendants  in  milk  room 2         .... 

Milk  removed  immediately  from  stable  without  pouring  from 

pail 2         

Cooled  immediately  after  milking  each  cow 2         

Cooled  below  60''  F 6 

(61'  to  66%  4;  66**  to  60%  2.) 

Stored  below  60**  F 3 

{5V  to  66%  2;  66*  to  60%  1.) 

Transportation  below  60**  F 2         

(51**  to  66%  1.6;  66'  to  60%  1.) 

(If  delivered  twice  a  day,  allow  perfect  score  for  storage 
and  transportation.) 

Total 60 

Equipment  -f-  Methods = Final  Score 

Note.  1. —  If  any  exceptionally  filthy  condition  is  found,  particularly  dirty 

utensils,  the  total  score  may  be  further  limited. 
Note  2. —  If  the  water  is  exposed  to  dangerous  contamination,  or  there  is 

evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  disease  in  animals  or  attendants,  the 

score  shall  be  0. 

So  far  as  the  efvidence  presented  to  this  Committee  shows,  the 
scoring  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  dairy  farms  has  been 
barren  of  practical  result  and  from  the  lack  of  evidence  on  that 
subject  has  probably  fallen  into  general  disuse.  The  Department 
of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  some  years  since  undertook  the 
scoring  of  dairy  barns.  This  has  led  to  many  controversies  between 
the  dairyman,  the  station  managers  and  the  agents  of  the  depart- 
ment. Various  allegations  were  made  by  dissatisfied  dairymen 
with  the  scoring  of  the  city  inspectors.  The  Committee  endeavored 
so  far  as  possible  to  secure  all  available  evidence  as  to  the  cause 
and  reason  of  such  disputes.  Corruption  on  the  part  of  the  agent 
of  the  city  department  was  frequently  hinted  at,  but  more  often 
it  was  alleged  that  the  agent  of  the  department  was  acting  in  the 
interest  of  the  purchasing  company  to  lower  the  bam  score  to  the 
end  that  the  company  should  receive  the  milk  at  a  lower  price.  In 
those  cases  where  the  Committee  was  able  to  secure  testimony  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  and  to  confront  the  complaining  dairy- 
man with  the  inspector  and  submit  both  sides  to  cross-examination, 
the  evidence  seemed  to  establish  that  the  difficulties  arose  from  a 
misunderstanding  or  lack  of  attention  to  the  question^  involved 
by  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  controversy  and  without  sinister 
purposes  on  the  part  of  either.  The  system  of  bam  scoring  was 
complicated,  the  work  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Health  was  hurried^  and  they  were  required  to  cover  a  large  field. 
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The  daiiymeoi  frequeirtly  misunderstood  the  requirements  of  the 
bam  score  and  the  loss  of  ten  cents  a  hundred  pounds  frequently 
caused  a  bitter  feeling.  iSTevertiheless,  the  bam  score  had  come  to 
be  established  over  a  great  part  of  the  State  and  was  and  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  adhered  to  by  the  buyers  of  market  milk  In 
examining  the  whole  question,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  a  whole  no 
such  extensive  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  as  might  well 
have  been  expected  from  so  extensive  a  work.  The  Committee  if 
satisfied  that  it  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  bring  about  improved  condi- 
tions with  the  least  possible  friction  with  the  dairymen  and  to  use 
all  reasonable  means  to  enforce  the  regulations  without  making 
them  unduly  burdensome.  The  cily  inspection  has  been  much 
more  burdensome  and  troublesome  to  the  operators  of  the  milk 
gathering  station  than  it  has  to  t3ie  dairymen  and  has  been  much 
more  rigidly  enforced  upon  the  milk  companies  than  upon  the 
dairymen.  The  documentary  history  of  one  of  these  controversioB 
is  shown  by  a  series  of  score  cards,  the  first  dated  December  6, 
1915 ;  the  second,  December  20,  1915 ;  the  third,  March  15,  191ft; 
and  the  fourth,  June  12, 1916,  of  the  farm  of  Theodore  F.  Seybold 
at  Durhamville,  Oneida  county,  N.  T. 

Daibtman's  Duplicate  Soobe 

79X-1913  FQe 

Equipment  4o%    Score  29 

Methods  60%    Score  38 

Perfect  dairy  100%    Score  08 

Depabtment  of  Health,  The  Citt  of  New  YobsJ 

Diyision  of  Food  Inspection  Dairy  Report 

Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M.    Date        Dec  6  1915 

1 .  Dairyman        Seybold,  Theo.  F.  Owner        Same 

2.  P.  O.  address        Durhamville  P.  O.  address  State.     . 

3.  County        Oneida  State,        N.  Y.        Party  interviewed 

4.  Milk  delivered  to  creamery  at .Formerly  at 

5.  Operated  by        Levy  Dairy  Company.  Address 

6.  Distance  of  farm  from  creamery Occupied  farm  since,  life 

7.  No.  cows,        19        No.  milking,  15        No.  quarts  produced.        120 

8.  All  persons  in  the  households  of  those  engaged  m  producing  or  handling  milk 

are free  from  all  infectious  disease.      Weekly  reporti 

are  not  being  filed. 

9.  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm 

10.  Water  supply  for  utensils  is  from  a  well  located  at  house feet  deep 

and  apparently  pure  and  wholesome.    State  any  possible  contaminaticm 
located  within  2C0  feet  of  source  of  water  supply  or  if  water  supply  is  not 

W protected  against  surface  drainage, 
ater  supply  on  this  farm  analysed,  191.    Result 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam;     Length,  40  feet.     Width,  30  feet.     Height  of  ceiling 

feet. 

13.  Dairy  rules  of  the  department  of  health  are  posted. 

14.  Dairy  herd  examined  by  Burleigh  on 1915.    Report 
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Equipment 

15.  Cow  stable  is  looated  on  elevated  groand  with  no  staj^inant 

water,  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit  within  100 
feet 

16.  Floors,  other  than  oow  beda,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 

17 .  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

18.  Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  on  concrete 

19.  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 

20.  Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry 

21 .  Ceilmg  is  constructed  of  board  and  is  tight  and  dust  proof 

22.  Windows,  number  seven,  total  square  feet  44,  there  is  two 

square  feet  of  window  light  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air 
space  (one  square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet,  1) 

23.  Ventilation  consists  of square  feet  muslm  covered 

oi)eningd  or  15  square  feet  open  chutes  in  ceiling  or  slide 
windows  which  is  sufficient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1 ;  insafficiant,  0 

24 .  Air  space  is cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3) 

(500  to  600,  2)  (400  to  500, 1)  (under  400, 0) 

25.  live  stock,  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 


Perfect    Allow 


26. 
27. 
28 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 

38. 


39 

40 

41 
42 
43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 


47. 

48 
49 
50. 

51. 
52. 


which  milch  cows  are  kept . 
There  is  no  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  iprain  pit . . 
Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  oows  when  calvmg  or  sick 

Cow  yard  is  properiy  graded  and  drained 

Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 

Milk  house  has  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other  buOding 

Milk  house  has  sufficient  li^t  and  ventilation 

Floor  is  properly  grade  and  water-tight 

Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies 

MOk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair 

Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 

Milk  paHs  are  not  of  the  small  mouthed  design,  top  opening 

not  exceeding  ei^t  inches  in  diameter.    Diameter.  14 . . . 
Racks  are  not  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  wnen  not 

in  use 

Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 


Methods 
Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  1915,  which  is 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never^  0 

Feeding  troughs,  platforms  or  cribs  are  well  lighted  and 

clean 

Coiling  is  free  from  hanging  straw.dirt  or  cobwebs 

Window  panes  are  washed  and  kept  clean 

Walls  ana  ledges  are  free  from  dirt,  dust,  man\u-e  or  cobwebs 
Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,   ruU)i8h  or  decayed 

animal  or  vegetable  matter 

Cow  beds  are  clean,  dry  and  no  horse  manure  used  thereon. . . 
Manure  is  removed  to  field  daily,  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can  get 

get  at  it,  0 

Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 

Milking  stools  are  not  dean 

Cow  y^  is  clean  and  free  from  manure 

Cows  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tubereulous 

cows  removed 

Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspection 
Cows  are  all  free  from  clinging  manure  and  dirt.    (No. 

dirty ) 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

40 


1 
3 
1 
2 

2 
2 


2 
1 
2 

7 
2 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
O 

a 

0 

1 

2 


0 
0 


2^ 


1 

3 

1 

2 

2 
2 


2 
O 

2 

0 
2^ 
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Perfect    AHov 


53     Lonf;  hairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  udder  and  t<ul . .  1  1 

54.  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  thoroughly  brushed  and 

-"^        wiped  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  before  milking 3  0 

55.  All  feed  is  of  good  quality  and  distillery  waste  or  any  sub- 

^       stance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  is  not  fed 2  2 

56.  Milking  is  done  with  dry  hands 2  2 

57.  Fore  milk  or  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  is  discarded. .  2  2 

58.  Clothing  of  milkers  is  clean 1  1 

59.  Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  cow 

bam  or  mUk  house  floor 2 

60.  Milk  is  strained  at  barn  and  in  clean  atmosphere 1  1 

61 .  Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees 

F.,  3;  to  55  degeres  F.,  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1 3  1 

62 .  Ice  is  used  for  cooling  milk 1  0 

63 .  Milk  house  is  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  and  all  material  not 

used  in  the  handling  and  storage  of  milk 1  0 

64.  Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  cold  water  immediately  after 

using  and  washed  clean  with  hot  water  and  washing  solu- 
tion, not  at  night 2  0 

65 .  Utensils  are  sterilized  by  steam  or  boiling  water  after  each 

usin^ 2  0 

66.  Privy  IS  in  sanitary  candition,  with  vault  and  seats  covered 

and  protected . . . . ' 1  1 
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Remarks 

Duplicate  score  received. 

Dairyman. 


A.  H.  MISSILDINE, 

Inspector  of  Foods. 


(Reverse  side  of  Dairymen's  Duplicate  Score) 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RiTLEs  AND  Regulations  Which  Should  Be  Observed  bt  Dairymen  in  the 

Case  of  Cows  awd  Handling  of  Milk  Shipped  to  the  Citt  of  New  York 

The  Covca 

1.  The  cows  must  be  kept  clean,  and  manure  must  not  be  permitted  to  col- 
lect upon  the  tail,  aides,  udder  and  belly  of  any  milch  cow. 

2.  The  cows  should  be  groomed  daily,  and  all  collections  of  manure,  mud  or 
other  filth  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  their  flanks,  udders  or  bellies 
during  milking. 

3.  The  dipping  of  long  hairs  from  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the  cows  is  of 
assistance  in  preventing  the  collection  of  filth  which  may  drop  into  the  milk. 
The  hair  on  the  tails  should  be  cut,  so  that  the  brush  will  be  well  above  the 
ground. 

4.  The  udders  and  teats  of  the  cow  should  be  thorou^ly  cleaned  before 
milking;  this  to  be  done  by  thorough  brushing  and  the  use  of  a  cloth  and 
warm  water. 
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6.  To  prevent  the  cows  from  lying  down  and  getting  dirty  between  cleaniag 
and  milking,  a  throat  latch  of  rope  or  chain  should  be  fastened  across  th« 
•tanchions  under  the  cow's  neck. 

6.  Only  feed  which  is  of  good  quality  and  only  grain  and  coarse  fodders 
which  are  free  from  dirt  and  mould  should  be  used.  Distillery  waste  or  anj 
■nbstance  in  the  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  must  not  be  fed. 

7.  Cows  which  are  not  in  good  flesh  and  condition  should  be  immediately 
removed  and  their  milk  kept  separate  until  their  health  has  been  pased  up«B 
by  a  veterinarian. 

8.  An  examination  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  made  at  least  onoe  a 
y«wr. 

The  Stable 

9.  No  stagnant  water,  hog-pen,  privy  or  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit 
■hoold  be  maintained  within  100  feet  of  the  cow  stable. 

10.  The  cow  stable  should  be  provided  with  some  adequate  means  of  ven- 
tilation, either  by  the  construction  of  sufficient  air  chutes  extending  from  the 
room  in  which  the  cows  are  kept  to  the  outside  air,  or  by  the  installation  of 
muslin  stretched  over  the  window  openings. 

11.  Windows  should  be  installed  in  the  cow  barn  to  provide  sufficient  light 
(2  sq.  ft.  of  window  light  to  each  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  the  minimum)  and 
the  window  panes  be  washed  and  kept  clean. 

12.  There  should  be  at  least  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  cow, 

13.  Milch  cows  should  be  kept  in  a  place  which  is  used  for  no  oih«r 
purpose. 

14.  Stable  floors  should  be  made  water-tight,  be  properly  graded  and  well 
drained,  and  be  of  some  non-absorbent  material.  Cement  or  brick  floors  are  the 
best,  as  they  can  be  more  easily  kept  clean  than  those  of  wood  or  earth. 

16.  The  feeding  troughs  and  platforms  should  be  well  lighted  and  kept  cleaM 
at  all  times. 

16.  The  ceiling  should  be  thoroughly  swept  down  and  kept  free  from  hang- 
ing straw,  dirt  and  cobwebs. 

17.  The  ceiling  must  be  so  constructed  that  dust  and  dirt  therefrom  shall 
not  readily  fall  to  the  floor  or  into  the  milk.  If  the  space  over  the  cows  is  used 
for  storage  of  hay,  the  ceiling  should  be  made  tight  to  prevent  chaff  and  dnai 
from  falling  through. 

18.  The  walls  and  ledges  shall  be  thoroughly  swept  down  and  kept  free  from 
dust,  dirt,  manure  and  cobwebs,  and  the  floors  and  premises  be  kept  free  from 
dirt,  rubbish  and  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  at  all  times. 

19.  The  cow  bed^  should  be  so  graded  and  kept  that  they  will  be  clean  and 
nnitary  at  all  times. 

20.  Stables  should  be  whitewashed  at  least  twice  a  year  unless  the  walls  ar» 
painted  or  are  of  smooth  cement. 
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21.  Manure  must  be  remoyed  from  the' stalls  and  gutters  at  least  twice 
daily.  This  must  not  be  done  during  milking,  nor  within  one  hour  prior 
thereto. 

22.  Manure  should  be  taken  from  the  barn,  preferably  drawn  to  the  field. 
When  the  weather  is  such  that  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  stored  not 
nearer  than  200  feet  from  the  stable  and  the  manure  pile  should  be  so  located 
that  the  cows  cannot  get  at  it. 

23.  The  liquid  matter  should  be  absorbed  and  removed  daily  and  at  no  time 
allowed  to  overflow  or  saturate  the  ground  under  or  around  the  cow  barn. 

24.  Manure  gutters  should  be  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  constructed 
of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non-absorbent  material. 

25.  The  use  of  land  plaster  or  lime  is  recommended  upon  the  floors  and 
gutters. 

26.  Only  bedding  which  is  clean,  dry  and  absorbent  should  be  used,  prefer- 
ably sawdust,  shavings,  dried  leaves  or  straw.  No  horse  manure  should  be 
used  as  bedding. 

27.  The  flooring  where  the  cows  stand,  should  be  so  constructed  that  all 
manure  may  drop  into  the  gutter  and  not  upon  the  floor  itself. 

28.  The  floor  should  be  swept  daily.  This  must, not  be  done  within  one  hour 
prior  to  milking  time. 

29.  If  individual  drinking  basins  are  used  for  the  cows  they  should  be  fre- 
quently drained  and  cleaned. 

30.  All  live  stock  other  than  cows  should  be  excluded  from  the  room  in  which 
the  milch  cows  are  kept.  (Calf  or  bull  pens  may  be  allowed  in  the  same  room 
if  kept  in  the  same  clean  and  sanitary  manner  as  the  cow  beds.) 

31.  The  barnyard  should  be  well  drained,  and  should  be  as  much  sheltered 
as  possible  from  the  wind  and  cold.  ^Tanure  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect 
therein. 

32.  A  suitable  place  in  some  separate  building  should  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  cows  when  sick,  and  separate  quarters  must  be  provided  for  the  cows 
when  calving. 

33.  There  should  be  no  direct  opening  from  any  silo  or  grain  pit  into  the 
room  in  which  the  milch  cows  are  kept. 

The  Milk  House 

34.  A  milk  house  must  be  provided  which  is  separated  from  the  stable  and 
dwelling.  It  should  be  located  on  elevated  ground,  with  no  hog-pen,  privy  or 
manure  pile  within  100  feet. 

35.  It  must  be  kept  clean  and  not  used  for  any  purpose  except  the  handling 
of  milk. 

36.  The  milk  house  should  be  provided  with  sufficient  light  and  ventilation^ 
with  floors  properly  graded  and  made  water-tight. 

37.  It  should  be  provided  with  adjustable  sashes  to  furnish  sufficient  light 
and  some  proper  method  of  ventilation  should  be  installed. 


38.  The  milk  faouse  should  be  proTided  with  an  ample  supply  of  olean 
water  lor  cooling  the  milk,  and  if  it  is  not  a  running  supply*  the  water  abouiii 
be  changed  twice  daily.  Also  a  supply  of  clean  ice  should  be  provided  to  ha 
used  for  cooing  the  milk  to  50  degrees  within  two  hours  after  milking. 

39.  Suitable  means  should  be  provided  within  the  milk  houses  to  expose  the 
milk  pails,  cans  and  utensils  to  the  sun  or  to  live  steam. 

40.  Facilities  consisting  of  wash  basins,  soap  and  towel  ihoald  fcfe  pravidtd 
for  the  use  of  milkers  before  and  during  milkng.  During  the  summer  montha 
the  milk  house  should  be  properlj  screened  to  exclude  flies. 

The  Milkers  a/nd  Milking 

41.  Any  person  having  any  communicable  or  infectious  disease,  or  one  car- 
ing for  persons  having  such  disease,  must  not  be  allowed  to  handle  the  milk 
or  milk  utensils. 

42.  The  hands  of  the  milkers  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  carefully  dried  on  a  clean  towel  before  milking. 

43.  Clean  overalls  and  jumpers  sliould  be  worn  during  the  milking  of  the 
cows.  They  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  when  not  in  use  should 
be  kept  in  a  clean  place  protected  from  dust. 

44.  The  hands  and  teats  should  be  kept  dry  during  milking.  The  practica 
of  moistening  the  hands  with  milk  is  to  be  condemned. 

45.  The  milking  stools  should  be  at  all  times  kept  clean,  and  iron  stools 
are  recommended. 

46.  The  first  streams  from  each  teat  should  be  rejected,  as  this  fore  milk 
contains  more  bacteria  than  the  rest  of  the  milk. 

47.  All  milk  drawn  from  the  cows  15  days  before  or  5  days  after  parturi- 
tion should  be  rejected. 

48.  The  pails  in  which  the  milk  is  drawn  should  have  as  small  an  opening 
at  the  top  as  can  be  used  in  milking;  top  opening  preferably  not  to  exceed  8 
inches  in  diameter.  This  lessens  the  contamination  by  dust  and  dirt  during 
Bilking. 

49.  The  milking  should  be  done  rapidly  and  quietly,  and  the  cows  should  bo 
traated  kindly. 

50.  Dry  fodder  should  not  be  fed  to  the  cows  during  or  just  before  milkfaig, 
as  dust  therefrom  may  fall  into  the  milk. 

51.  All  milk  utensils,  including  pails,  cans,  and  dippers,  must  be  kept  thor- 
oughly clean  and  must  be  washed  and  scalded  after  «ach  using,  tmd  all  seoma 
hi  these  utensils  should  be  cleaned,  scraped  and  soldered  fltivh. 

The  Milh 

52.  Milk  from  diseased  cows  must  not  be  sliipped. 

6S.    Th^  milk  must  not  be  in  any  way  adulterated. 

54.  The  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  should  l>e  removed  to  the  milk  house  and 
tmniediately  rtmined  and  cooM  to  the  proper  tempemture. 
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66.  All  milk  muat  be  iookd  to  a  lemperatura  below  60^  degrees  F.^  witbiB 
twQ.  )MNir»  Ktlmc  being:  dnm,  aad  lup«  UiernaltHr  belovc  thai  imki}  delivencd 
t»  tbe  ereomerjr. 

66.  The  milk  should  be  stxainod  into  cans  vhlch.  are  Btandug,  Ia  ice  waiwr 
which  reaches  the  aeck.  of  tha  caa..  Xh*  aore  rapidly  tha  milk  is.  cooM,  the 
safer  it  is,  and  longer  it  will  keep  sweet.  Ice  sould  \»  a^i^l  m  coeldig  milk, 
as  very  few  springs  are  cold  fBoagh  Ccr  the  puzpoae; 

67.  If  aerators  are  used,  thej  should  stand  where  the  air  is  free  from  dust 
or  odors,  and  on  no  account  shoultl  ffaejr  be  used  in  the  stable,  or  out  of  doors. 

68.  Milk  strainers  should  be  kept  clean;  scalded  a  second  time  just  before 
using,  and  if  cloth  stiaineca  are  uaed,  several  of  them  should  be  pravided,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  frequently  changed  durng  the  atvaianig  oi  the  milk. 

69.  The  use  of  any  preservatire  or  coloring  matter  is  adulteration,  and  its 
use  by  a  producer  or  shipper  wili  be  sufficient  cauM.  foe  the,  OTflhiaioa  «f  Us 
product  from  the  City  ^  New  York. 

Water  Supply 

60.  The  water  supply  uaed  in  the  daisy  aad  for  wasilinijr  irtenailai  shairld  be 
absolutely  free  ftom  eontaaninaldon,.  sufficiently  abundant  for  aTL  purposes,  and 
easy  of  access. 

61.  This  sup^y  should  be*  pi*etected  against  flood  or  surfiiea  dosage. 

62.  The  princy  should  be  heated  not  iMaiei  thaxL  100  feet  of  the  source  of 
the  water  supply,  or  else  be  provided  with  a  watertight  box  that  caa  be  re- 
moved and  cleaned,  and  so  constructed  that  at  no  time  will  the  eonhcntB  over- 
flow or  saturate  the  auxrounding  ground. 

63.  The  source  of  the  water  supply  should  be  rendered  safe  against  con- 
tamination by  having  no  stable^  barn-yard,  pile  of  manure  or  other  source  of 
eontamination  located  within  200  feet  of  it. 

By  Order  of  the  Board  ol  Bcaltk 
Eugene  W.  Scheffeb,  EkwsT  J.  Jjebekob,  Ph.  D., 

Secretary.  Fieaident. 

79  X  1913 

Dairtman's  Dueucaie.  Sgob£  Cabix 

rae. 

Equiqpaaeat  40%    Score  30 

MethodB  60%    Score  40 

Fnrf  QCt  Disry       W&%    Score  76 

Depabtment  of  Health,  The  City  of  New  York 
Division  of  Food  Inspection  Dahy  Report 

Inspection  No Time,  11:26  A.  P.  M.       Date,  June  12,  1916 

1 .  Dairyman        Seybold.  Theo.  F.  Owner,        Same 

2.  P.  O.  address,        Durhamville.  P.  O.  address.        State. 

3.  County,  Oneida;        State,  New  York.        Party  interviewed,  C.  Reynolds, 

T.  Seybold. 

4.  Milk  delivered  to  Qreamarjr  at  State  Bridaa.        Fonncrly  at 

6 .  Operated  bv  Levy  Diiry  umfpangr.       Aadross,  )tth  stnct  and  Avenue  18 

6.  Distance  of  farm  from  cream^.  one-half  mile.        Occupied  fram  since . . . 

7.  Number  cows,  16    Nanber  aulkiag,  15    NmibcrquutspKochijMii^  150 

8.  All  persons  in.  households  of  tkooe  engaged  ia  peoduciDg  cr  haadtana  milk 

are  free  from  all  iaiectioiia  disease.   Weekly  reports  aie  ao^  beiag-  Ined. 
0.  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm 
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10.  Water  supply  for  utensilB  is  from  a  well,  located  at  house, feet  deep 

and  apparently  is  pure  and  wholesome.  State  and  possible  oontamina- 
tion  located  within  200  feet  of  source  of  water  supply  or  if  water  supply 
is  not  protected  against  surface  drainage 

11 .  Water  supply  on  thisfarm  analyzed 191 Result 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam,  oblong.      Length,  40  feet.      Width,  30  feet. 

Height  of  ceiling,  8  feet. 

13 .  Dairy  rules  of  the  Department  of  Health  are  posted. 

14.  Dairy  herd  examined  oy  Farr,  on  1916.      Report 


Equipmsnt 


Perfect      Allow 


16. 


Cow  stable  is  located  on  elevated  ground  with  no  stagnant 
water,  hog-pen,  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit 
within  100  feet 

Floors,  other  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non-ab- 
sorbent material 

Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  laid  on  concrete 

Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non-absorb- 
esat  material , 

Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry.  . 

Ceilmg  is  constructed  of  board  and  is  tight  and  dust  proof 

Windows,  number  7,  total  souare  feet,  36;  there  *  is  two 
square  feet  of  window  light  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air 
space  (one  square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet,  1) 

Ventilation  consists  of  four  square  feet  muslin  covered  open- 
ings or  20  square  feet  open  chutes  in  ceiling  or  slide 

windows which  is  sufficient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1; 

insufficient,  0 

Air  space  is  600  cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (500  to 

600,2)  (400  to  500, 1)  (under  400,0) 

25 .  live  stock,  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 


16. 

17 
18, 
19. 

20 
21 
22. 


23 


24, 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


37. 
38, 


which  milch  cows  are  kept . 
There  is  no  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  grain  pit 
Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  calving'or  sick 

Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 

Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 

Milk  house  has  no  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other 

building 

Milk  house  none,  sufficient  light  and  ventilation 

Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  ffies 

Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair 

Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 

Milk  pails  are  not  of  the  small  mouthed  design,  top  opening 

not  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter 

Racks  are  not  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when  not 

in  use 

Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 


Methods 

39.  Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  1915,  which  is 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never^  0 

40.  Feeding  troughs,  platforms  or  cribs  are  well  lighted  and 

clean 

41 .  Ceiling  is  free  from  hangmg  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 

42.  Window  panes  are  washed  and  kept  dean 

43 .  Walls  and  ledges  are  not  free  from  dhii,  dust,  manure  or 

cobwebs 


2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


40 


2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 


2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 


0 
0 
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Perfect    Allow 

44.  Floors  and  premises  are  free*  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed 

animal  or  vegetable  matter 2  2 

45 .  Cow  beds  are  dean,  dry  and  no  horses  manure  used  thereon.  2  2 

46 .  Manure  is  removed  to  field  daily.  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  teet  or  where  cows  can  get 

at  it ,  0 4  4 

47.  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 2  2 

48.  Milking  stools  are  not  clean 1  0 

40.  Cows  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tuberculous 

cows  removed 7  0 

50.  Cow  yard  is  dean  and  free  from  manure 2  2 

51 .  Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspec- 

tion   2  2 

52.  Cows  are  all  free  from  clinging  manure  and  dirt.    (Number 

dirty ) 4  4 

53.  Long  hairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  duder  and  tail  1  1 

54.  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  thorou^nly  brushed  and 

wiped  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  before  milking  3  0 

55.  All  fe^  is  of  good  quality  and  distillery  waste  or  and  sub- 

stance in  a  state  of  putrefaction  is  not  fed 2  2 

56.  Milking  is  done  with  dry  hands 2  2 

57 .  Fore  nulk  or  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  is  discarded . .  2  2 

58.  Clothing  of  milkers  is  clean 1  1 

59.  Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  cow 

barn  or  milk  house 2  2 

60.  Milk  is  strained  at  bam  floor  and  in  dean  atmosphere 1  1 

61 .  Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees 

F.,  3;  to  55  degrees  F.,  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1;  night's  milk 

only 3  1 

62 .  Ice  is  used  for  cooling  milk 1  1 

63 .  Milk  house  is  none,  free,  free    from    dirt,  rubbish    and    all 

material  not  used  in  tne  handling  and  storage  of  milk 1  0 

64.  Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  cold  water  immediately  after 

using  and  washed  dean  with  hot  water  and  washing  solu- 
tion not  at  night 2  0 

65.  Utensils  are  not  sterilised  by  steam  or  boiling  water  after 

each  using 2  0 

66.  Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vault  and  seats  covered 

and  protected 1  1 


60  46 


Remarks . 


Duplicate  score  received. 
Signature  refused, 

Dairyman. 

A.  H.  MISSILDINE, 

Inspector  of  Foods. 


FQe. 
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(For  reverse  side  or  score  card|  see  page ) 

Dairyman's  Dufucj^tb  Scobb 

EquqpBient  40%    Sooie29' 

Methods  €0%    Seoro  43<  . 

F^eet  Dairy       100%    Score  72% 

Department  of  Health,  The  Citt  of  New  York 
Division  of  Food  Inspection  Dairy  Report 

Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M.        Date,  Deoemb^  30,  1916 

1 .  Dairyman,  Seybold,  Theo.  F.  Owner,  Same. 

2.  P.  O.  address,  Durhamviile.        P.  O.  addresp, Stale 

3 .  County,  Oneida.        Statfe,  New  York.        Party  interviewed,  A.  Smith 

4.  Milk  delivered  to  creamery  at  State  Bridge.        Formerly  at 

5.  Operated  by  Levy  Dairy  Company.        Address,  t9th  street  and  Avenue  13 

6 .  Distance  of  farm  from  creamery,  one-half  mile.      Occupied  since,  farm,  life. 

7.  No.  of  cows,  19.        No.  milking.  12.        No.  quarts  produced,  115. 

8 .  All    persons  in  the  households  ol  those  engaged    in    producing  or  handling 

milk  are  free  from  all  infectious  disease.  Weekly  reports  are  not  being 
filed. 

9 .  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm 

10.  Water  supply  for  utensils  is  from  a  well  located  at  house feet  deep^ 

and  apparently  is  pure  and  whoiesome.  State  any  possible  oontamination 
located  within  200  feet  of  source  of  water  supply  or  if  water  aopply  is  not 
protected  against  surface  drainage 

11 .  Water  supply  on  this  farm  analyz^ 191 Result 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam:  Length,  40  feet.    Width,  30  feet.    Height  of  ceiling,  8 

feet. 

13 .  Dairy  rules  of  the  Department  of  Health  are  posted. 

14 .  Dairy  herd  eiutmined  by  Burleigh  on  1915.     Report 

Equipment 

Perfect     Allow 

15.  Cow  stable  is  located  on  elevated  ground  with  no  stagnant 

water,  noc-pen  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit 

within  100  feet 1  1 

16 .  Floora,  others  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 2  2 

17.  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-  tight 2  2 

18.  Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  laid  on  concrete 2  2 

19.  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 2  2 

20.  Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry. .  2  2 

21 .  Ceihng  is  constructed  of  board  and  is  tight  and  dust-proof  2  2 

22.  Windows,  number  seven  ^  total  square  feet,  44;  there  is  two 

square  feet  of  window  hght  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air  space 

(one  square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet,  1) 2  2 

23.  Ventilation  consists  of  square  feet  muslin  covered 

openin^ips  or  16  square  feet  open  chutes  in  ceiling  or 
sude  wmdowB,  which  is  sufficient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1;  in- 
sufficient, 0 3  2 

24 .  Air  space  is  500  cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (500  to 

600,  2)  (400  to  600,  2)  (under  400,  0) 3  2 

25.  Live  stock,  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 

which  milch  cows  are  kept 2  2 

26 .  There  is  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  grain  pit 1  1 

27.  Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  calving  or 

sick 1  1 

28.  Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 2  2 

29.  Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 1  1 
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Perfect     Allow 
90 .  Milk  house  has  direct  openiiig  into  oow  bam  or  other  build- 
ing   1  0 

31 .  Milk  house  has  suffioient  light  and  ventilati(m 1  0 

82.  Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 1  0 

33.  Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies 1  0 

84.  Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair 1  1 

35.  Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 2  2 

36.  Milk  pails  are  not  of  the  small  mouthed  design,  top  open- 

ing not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Diameter,  14  2  0 

37.  Racks  are  not  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when 

not  in  use 1  0 

38.  Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 1  0 

40  29 

Methods 

39.  Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  1915|  which  is 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never,  0 3  3 

40.  Feeding  trough,  platforms  or  cribs  are  well  lighted  and 

clean 1  1 

41 .  Ceiling  is  free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 3  3 

42.  Window  panes  are  washed  and  kept  dean 1  1 

43 .  Walls  and  ledges  are  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure,  or  cobwebs  2  2 

44.  Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed 

animal  or  vegetable  matter 2  2 

45.  Cow  beds  are  dfean,  dnr  and  no  horse  manure  used  thereon  2  2 

46 .  Manure  is  removed  to  field  daily,  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can  get  at 

it,  0. 4  4 

47.  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 2  2 

48.  Milking  stools  are  okan 1  1 

49.  Cows  have  not  been  tubercutin  tested  and  all  tuberculous 

cows  removed 7  0 

50.  Cow  yard  is  dean  and  free  from  aMuaure 2  2 

51.  Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspection  2  2 
53.  Cows  are  aU  mt  from  ftl»»£F"g  mAiraie  and  dirt,  (number 

dirty) TTTT. 4  4 

53.  Long  hairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  udder  and  tail  1  1 

54.  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  thorou^ply  brushed  and 

wiped  with  a  dean  damp  doth  before  milking 3  0 

55.  All  feed  is  of  good  quality  and  distillery  waste  or  any  sub- 

stanee  in  a  state  oi  fiutrefaction  is  not  fed 2  2 

56 .  Milking  is  done  with  .dry  hands 2  2 

57 .  Fore  milk  or  first  few'  streams  from  each  teat  is  discaided . ,  2  2 

58.  Clothing  gI  milkers  is  cIbu]i 1  1 

59.  Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  cow 

barn  or  milk  house '• .  •  2  2 

60.  Milk  is  strained  at  bam  floor,  aad  in  dean  atmosphere 1  1 

61 .  Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees 

F.  3;  to  55  degrees  F.,  2:  to  60  degrees  F.,  1 3  1 

62.  Ice  is  not  used^for  cooling  nmk 1  0 

63.  Milk  house  is  none,  free  uom  dirt»  rubbish  and  all  material 

not  used  in  hancuing  and  storage  of  milk 1  0 

64.  Milk  utensils^are  rinsed  with  cold  water  immediately  after 

using  and  washed  dean  with  hot  water  and  washing  solu- 
tion    2  2 
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Perfect  Allow 
66.  Utensils  are  not  sterilized  by  steam  or  boiling  water  after 

each  using 2  0 

66.  Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vault  and  seats  covered 

and  protected 1  1 

60  43 

Remarks 

Duplicate  score  received 

Guar,  to 

A.  SMITH, 

Dairyman. 

A.  H.  MISSILDINE, 

Inspector  of  Foods. 

(For  reverse  side  of  score  card,  see  page ) 


File. 


Dairyman's  Duplicate  Score 

Equipment  40%    Score  29% 

Methods  60%    Score  44% 

Perfect  Dairy       100%    Score  73% 

Department  of  Health,  The  Cnr  op  New  York 
Division  of  Food  Inspection  Dairy  Report 

Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M.        Date,  March  15,  1916 

1 .  Dairyman,  Seybold,  Theo.  F.  Owner,  Same. 

2.  P.  O.  address,  Durhamville.        P.  O.  address, State 

3.  Coimty,  Oneida.        State,  New  York.        Party  interviewed 

4.  Milk  delivered  to  creamery  at  State  Bridge.        Formerly  at 

6 .  Operated  by  Levy  Dairy  Company.        Address,  19th  street  and  Avenue  13 

6.  Distance  of  farm  from  creamery,  one-half  mile.    Occupied  farm  since,  life. 

7.  No.  of  cows.  .20. . .     No.  milking No.  quarts  produced 

8.  All    persons  in  the  households  of  those  engaged    in    producing  or  handling 

milk  are  free  from  all  infectious  disease.  Weekly  reports  are  not  being 
filed. 

9.  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm 

10.  Water  supply  for  utensils  is  from  a  well  located  at  house feet  deep, 

and  apparently  is  pure  and  wholesome.  State  any  possible  contamina- 
tion located  within  200  feet  of  source  of  water  supply  or  if  water  supply  is 
not  protected  against  surface  drainage 

11 .  Water  supply  on  this  farm  analyzed 191 Result 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam:   Length,  40  feet.  Width,  30  feet.     Hei^t  of  ceiling,  8 

feet. 

13 .  Dairy  rules  of  ihe  Department  of  Health  are  posted. 

14 .  Dairy  herd  examined  by on 191.    Report 

Equipment 

Perfect     Allow 

15.  Cow  stable  is  located  on  elevated  fl;round  with  no  stagnant 

water,  hog-pen,  privy,  imcovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit 

within  100  feet 1  1 

16.  Floors,  others  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material : 2  2 

17 .  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-  tight 2  2 

18.  Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  laid  on  concrete 2  2 

19.  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 2  2 
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Perfect  "^  Allow 

90.  Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  dean  and  dry. .          2  f  2 

21 .  Ceiling  is  constructed  of  board  and  is  ti^t  and  dust-proof         2  2 

22.  Windows,  number  seven  ^  total  square  feet,  45;  there  is  two 

square  feet  of  window  bght  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air  space 

(one  square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet,  1) 2  2 

23.  Ventilation    consists    of    4   square    feet    muslin  covered 

opening  of  16  square  feet  open  chutes  in  ceiling  or 
sfide  wmdowB,  which  is  sufficient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1;  in- 
sufficient, 0 3  2 

24.  Air  space  is  500  cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (500  to 

600,  2)  (400  to  500,  1)  (under  400,  0) 3  2 

25.  live  stock,  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 

which  nnlch  cows  are  kept 2  2 

26 .  There  is  (2)  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  grain  pit . .  1  1 

27.  Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  calving  or 

sick 1  1 

28.  Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 2  2 

29.  Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 1  1 

30.  Milk  house  has  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other  build- 

ing    1  0 

31 .  Milk  house  has  sufficient  U^t  and  ventilation 1  0 

32.  Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 1  0 

33.  Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  ffies. 1  0 

34.  Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair 1  1 

35.  Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 2  2 

36.  Milk  pails  are  not  of  the  small  mouthed  design,  top  open- 

ing not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter.   Diameter,  11  2  0 

37.  Racks  are  not  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when 

not  in  use 2  0 

38 .  Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 1  0 

40  29 

Methods 

Perfect     Allow 

39.  Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  1915,  which  is 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never,  0 3  8 

40.  Feeding  troughs,  platforms  or  mbs  are  well  lighted  and 

clean 1  1 

41 .  Ceiling  is  free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 3  3 

42.  Window  panes  are  washed  and  kept  clean 1  1 

43 .  Walls  ana  ledges  are  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure,  or  cobwebs  2  2 

44 .  Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed 

animal  or  vegetable  matter 2  2 

45.  Cow  beds  are  clean,  dr^  and  no  horse  manure  used  thereon  2  2 

46 .  Manure  is  removed  to  field  daily,  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can  get  at 

it,  0 4  4 

47 .  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 2  2 

48.  Milking  stools  are  not  clean 1  0 

49.  Cow  yard  is  clean  and  free  from  manure 2  2 

50.  Cows  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tuberculous 

cows  removed 7  0 

51 .  Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspection  2  2 

52 .  Cows  are  all  free  from  clinging  manure  and  dirt,  (number 

dirtv) 4  4 

53.  Long  hairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  udder  and  tail  1  1 

54.  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  thorouf^y  brushed  and 

wiped  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  before  milkmg 3  0 

55 .  All  feed  is  of  good  quality  and  distillery  waste  or  any  sub- 

stance in  a  state  ox  putrefaction  is  not  fed 2  2 
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Perfect  Allow 

66 .  Milking  is  dona  with  dry  baadfi. 2  2 

57 .  Fore  milk  or  firat  few  streaaoft  iroBi  eafib  teai.  iadiefisoded. .         3  3 

58.  Clothing  of  m2ker&iacIe«D \  1 

59 .  Facihties  for  washing  haoda  o£  ouJImis.  aie  provided  m  eow 

bam  or  milk  house 2  2 

60.  Milk  is  strained  at  bam  flooi,  and  in  daaoi  atvosphara I  1 

61 .  Milk  is  cooled  within  two  houRi  aftar  milking  tA  50  dtgraes 

F.,  3;to55degreeaF.|2:1n6ade|pmiF.|,l. a  1 

62.  Ice  is  uised  for  cooling  milk \  1 

63 .  Milk  house  ia  Bona,  tree  from  divt^  rubbish  and  all  natcvial 

not  used  in  handling  and  storage  qj  wilk* 1  0 

64.  Milk  utensils  aie  rinsed  with  eoid  watar  immpdiaAaly  alter 

using  and  washed  dean  with  hot  water  aad  washiiig  solii* 

tion 2  2 

65.  Utensils  are  not  stenlized  by  at«aia  or  boiling  water  alter 

each  using 2  0 

66 .  Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition^  with,  vauli  aaid  aaata  oovmted 

and  protected X  I 


60  43 


Remarks 

Duplicate  score  received . 


DtnryvMii.  

A.  H.  MISBBULDIIVB, 

Inspector  of  FbocEs. 
(For  reverse  side  of  score  card,  see  page ) 

The  dairymen  complained  that  t^e  foregoing  score  cards  were 
not  just.  The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Health  towards  this 
complaint  is  besi  dhtown  pevhape  bj  m.  letter  from  tli9  dspartmenl^ 
produced  by  Mr.  Seji^bc^Id,.  and.  mailed.  !EIadubit  1S4. 

EXHIBIi:  NO.  134. 
Depaktment  of  Heaetit  op  the  Cixr  of  New  Y^SBBi 

BfjmuiB  eF  F(X)fr  MKM  Hbwqb 

Centre  and  Walker  Streets^,  Boraugli  o£  Mank&ttaa 

Lvcnm  P.  9aiowv,  JHrmiat. 

New  York,  July  22ni,,  1916. 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seyboid,  Dmrhmnvme,  V,  7. 

Dear  Sir. — Replying  to  your  communication  o£  Juljf  lQt]i»  I  wisb.  to*  infonia 
jou  that  dairieB  drawing  milk  ta  pmkmummf^  fiamka  idikh  akq»  Oade  A 
pasteurized  milk  to  tius  city  ave  omYy-  scored  i^ree  titeev  annmdlj  Isry  this 
department  unless  eircumatancea  require  more  fre<]UEfit  inapeeitona.  HoweWj 
in  your  particular  caj9e  Mr.  MisiuldiBA  wiU  b«  uwtoicteii  to  milrn  it  rtmwuiritiria 
fts  soon  as  possible  and  convenient  but  it  may  be  two  or  tbi^e  weeks  }feiote  he 
will  be  able  to  do^  thw  werit 

(.S]g?BAd>  Lbchta  £.  Bbown, 
T/Y-50.  Director. 
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Bppeot  of  Pasteurization  out  Dairy  Inspection 

Since  tlie  adoption  of  the  rule  of  nnifoim  pasteurization,  flie 
city  lias  lessened  the  iiuin1>er  of  farm  dairy  inspectors  and  the  «ity 
department  has  confined  its  operations  more  exclusively  to  the 
dhipping  station  and  pasteurizing  plants,  leaving  the  dairy  inspec- 
tion to  be  done  by  the  employees  of  the  milk  station ;  requiring  the 
flovre  cards  to  be  kept  at  the  station  where  they  could  be  examined 
and  supervised  by  the  city  inspector  when  he  examined  the  .sixttion. 
An  example  of  the  station  work  in  this  particular  is  afforded  by 
iJie  following  score  card : 


BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY. 
Veterinary  and  Sanitary  Inspection 


Farm  operated  by: 
Owner 


Branch,  Cherry  Valley. . . 
Dairyman^  C.  Steinbur^ 


.•21 


Milking . . 
Dry. ....... 

CoTTO   ^  Nattve 

Holsteni. .  .17 

[  Jeremy 4 

Date  df  examination 

V«ft«rinarifiin 

lBi^>ector,  R.  B.  Wainwri^. 


Equifmbnt 


Cow  stable  is  located  j  .  elevated  grouikl  with  no«t«gnAnt  water, 
hog-pen,  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  or  maaoe  pit  witUa 
100  feet 

f^oorSj  other  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  soaie  non-absosb- 
ent  material .^ 

l^oors  are  properly  graded  and  water-tij^t 

Cow  beds  are  of  conrcete  or  planks  laid  on  concrete 

Drops  are  constructed  of  conorate,  atone  or  some  aon«abMrbent 
material 

Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  oleazi  aud  dry 

Ceilmg  is  constructed  of and  is  tigkt  and  dust-proof 

Windows  number total  square  feet;  there  is  two  sqtuare 

feet  of  window  light  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air  ^aee  (one 
square  foot  per  each  600  edbic  feet,  I) 

Vfoitilation  consists  of square  feet  muslin  covered  open- 
ings or square  feet  open  chutes  in  oaiJing  or 

wmch  is  sufficient,  3;  lair,  2;  poor,  1;  insufficient,  0 

Air  space  is cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (500  to 

600,  2)  (400  to  500,  1)  (under  400,  0), 

Live  stocl^  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in  which 
milch  cows  are  kept 

Tliere  is  direct  openmg  from  stabie  into  silo  or  grain  pit 

Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  calving  or  sick. . . 

Oow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 

Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 

Milk  house  has  direct  opening  into  cow  barn  or  other  building. . 

Milk  house  has  sufficient  light  and  ventilation 

Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

Milk  house  is  properiy  screened  to  exclude  flies 

Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair 


Perfect     JVHow 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
-2 

2 

2 


Ptefect  Allow 

Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 3  2 

Milk  pails  are  of  the  small  mouth  design,  top  opening  not  ex- 

ceeoing  eight  inches  in  diameter.   Diameter 2        

Racks  are  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when  not  in  use . .  2  2 

Special  milking  suits  are  provided 1         
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MBTHODe 

Perfect  Allow 

Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  which  is 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never,  0  3  2 

Feeding  troughs,  platforms  or  cribs  are  weU  lighted  and  dean.. .  1  1 

Ceiling  is  free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 3  3 

Window  panes  are  washed  and  kept  dean 1  1 

Walls  and  ledges  are  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure  and  cobwebs .  2  2 
Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter 2  2 

Cow  beds  are  dean,  dry  and  no  horse  manure  used  thereon ....  2  2 
Manure  is  removed  to  field  daily,  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2 ;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can  get  at  it,  0  . .  4  4 
Liquid  matter  is  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  and  around 

cow  bam 2  2 

Milking  stoob  are  dean 1  1 

Cow  yard  is  clean  and  free  from  manure 2  2 

Cows  have  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tuberculous  cows 

removed 7        

Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspection. . .  2  2 
Cows  are  all   free  from  dinging  manure  and  dirt.  (Number 

dirtv ) 4  4 

Long  hairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  udder  and  tail 1  1 

Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  thoroughly  brushed  and  wiped  dean 

clean  damp  cloth  before  milking 3  3 

All  feed  is  of  good  quality  and  distillery  waste  or  any  substance 

in  a  state  of  putrefaction  is  fed 2  2 

Milking  is  done  with  dry  hands 2  2 

Fore  milk  or  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  is  discarded 2  2 

Clothing  of  milkers  is  dean 1  1 

Facilities  for  waahing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  cow  bam 

or  milk  house 2  2 

Milk  is  strained  at. and  in  dean  atmosphere 1  1 

Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees  F.,  3; 

to  55  degrees  F.,  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1 3  3 

Ice  is  used  for  cooling  milk- 1  1 

Milk  house  is  free  from  dirt,  rabbish  and  all  material  not  used  in 

the  handling  and  storage  of  milk 1  1 

Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  cold  water  immediately  after  using 

and  washed  clean  with  hot  water  and  waahing  solution. .....  2  2 

Utensils  are  sterilized  by  stetun  or  boiling  water  after  each  using  2     

Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vault  and  seats  covered  and 

protected 1  .... 

40  49 


Total  score 100  85 

Remarks 

Branch:    Cherry  Valley. 

Dairyman,  C.  STEINBURGH. 
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An  inspection  of  the  same  farm  by  a  city  inspector  in  the  follow- 
ing year  is  shown  by  the  following  score  card : 

Daibtmen's  Duplicate  Score 

Equipment  40%    Score  31% 

Methods  60%    Score  29% 

Perfect  Dairy       100%    Score  60% 

DBPABnoiNT  OF  HsAiyTH,  Thb  Crrr  of  Nbw',York 
Division  of  Food  Inspection  Dairy  report 

Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M.  Date,  August  28, 1016 

1.  Dairyman,  A.  S.  Steenburgh.        Owner,  C.  Steenburgii. 

2.  P.  O.  address,  Cherry  Valley.        P.  O.  address State 

3.  County,  Otsego.    State,  New  York.    Party  interviewed,  C.  Steenburgb. 

4.  Milk  deliyered  to  creamery  at,  Cherrv  Valley.        Fonnerly  at 

5.  Operated  by  Borden's.         Address,  New  York  City. 

6  Distance  of  farm  from  creamery Occupied  farm  since,    4  years. 

7.  Number  cowb,  24.  Number  milking,  20.  Number  quarts  produced,  180. 

8.  All  persons  in  the  households  of  tiiose  engaged  m  producing  or  handling 

milk  are  free  from  all  infectious  disease.  Weekly  reports  are  none,  being 
filed. 
0.  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm,  none. 

10.  Water  supply  for  utenmls  is  from  a  drill  well  located, ......  feet  deep  and 

apparently  is  pure  and  wholesome.  State  any  possible  contamination 
located  within  200  feet  of  source  of  water  supply  or  if  water  supply  is  not 
protected  against  surface  drainage 

11 .  Water  supply  on  this  farm  analyzed 191 ResiUt 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam:    Length,  70  feet;  width,  32  feet;  height  of  ceiling,  7  feet. 

13.  Dairy  rules  of  the  department  are  posted. 

14.  Dairy  herd  examined  by on 191 Report  filed 

Perfect      Allow 

15.  Cow  stable,  is  not  located  on  elevated  ground  with  no  stag- 

nant water,  hog-pen,  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  of  manure 

pit  within  100  feet 1  0 

16.  Floors,  other  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 2  2 

17.  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-tight 2  2 

18.  Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  laid  on  conrcete 2  2 

10.  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or     some  non- 
absorbent  material 2  2 

20.  Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry. .  2  2 

21 .  Ceihng  is  constructed  of  wood  and  is  not  tight  and  dust- 

proof  2  0 

22.  Wmdows  Number  14;  total  square  feet,  6;  there  is  2  square 

feet  of  window  light  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air  space  (1 

square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet,  1) 2  2 

23.  Ventilation  consists  of square  feet  muslin  covered  open- 

ings or  12  square  feet  oi>en  chutes  in  ceiling  or. 

which  is  sufficient^  3:  fair,  2;  or  poor,  1;  insufficient,  0 3  1 

24.  Air  space  is  600  cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (600  to 

600,2)  (400to600. 1)  (under  400,  0) 3  3 

26.. Live  stock,  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 

which  milch  cows  are  kept 2  2 

26.  There  is  no  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  grain  pit  1  1 

27.  Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  calving  or  sick  1  1 

28.  Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 2  2 

29.  Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 1  1 

30.  Milk  house  has  no  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other 

building 1  1 
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31.  Milk  house  has  suffioient  light  and  veutilatioii 1  1 

32 .  Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 1  1 

33.  Milk  house  is  not  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies 1  0 

34.  Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair ....  1  1 

35.  MiJk  pails  have  all  seamB  soUered  flush 2  2 

36.  MiUc  pails  are  not  of  the  flBuJl  mouthed  desi^,  top  opening 

aoi  exceeding  eigbt  inches  in  diameter.    Diameter,  1 2  0 

37 .  Racks  are  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when  not  in 

use 2  2 

38.  Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 1  0 
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39.  Stable  interior  pamted  or  whitewai^ed  oa,  not  lately,  whitSi 

is  satisfactorv,  3;  £air,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1 ;  never,  0 9  3 

40.  Feeding  trougfaSj  platforms  or  cribs  are  weH  Hghted  «nd 

clean 1  1 

41 .  Ceilin?  is  not  free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 3  0 

42.  Window  panes  are  not  washed  and  kept  clean 1  0 

43.  Walls  and  ledges  are  not  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure  or 

cobwebs "2  € 

44.  floors  and  premises  are  not  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  de- 

cayed animal  or  vegetable  matter 2  0 

45.  Cow  beds  are  not  clean,  dry  and  no  horse  manure  used 

thereon 2  0 

46.  Manure  is  not  removed  to  field  daily.  4;  to  at  least  100  feet 

from  bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can 

get  at  it,  0 4  0 

47.  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 2  2 

48.  Milking  stools  are  not  clean 1  0 

49.  Cow  yard  is  dean  and  free  from  manure 2  2 

50.  Cows  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tuberculous* 

cows  removed 7  0 

51 .  Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspection  2  2 

52 .  Cows  are  all  free  from  clinging  manure  and  dirt.    (Number 

dirtv) 4  4 

53 .  Long  nairs  are  not  lately  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks^  udder 

and  tail 1  t) 

54.  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  thoroughly  bmshcd  and 

wiped  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  before  milldng 3  0 

55.  All  feed  is  of  good  quality  and  distillery  waste  or  any  sub- 

stance in  state  of  putrefaction  is  not  fed 2  2 

56 .  Milking  is  done  with  dry  hands ^2  2 

57.  Fore  milk  or  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  is  discarded. .  2  2 

58.  Clothing  of  milkers  is  clean 1  1 

59.  Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  cow 

bam  or  milk  house 2  2 

60.  Milk  is  strained  at and  in  clean  atmosphere 1  1 

61 .  Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees 

F.,  3;  to  55  degrees  F.,  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1 3  1 

62.  Ice  is  used  for  cooling  milk 1  1 

63 .  Milk  house  is  free  from  dirt,  mbbish  and  all  material  not  used 

in  the  handling  and  storage  of  milk 1  1 

M.  Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  cold  water  immediately  after 
using  and  washed  dean  with  hot  water  and  washing 
solution 2  3 
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65.  Utensils  are  not  sterilized  by  steam  or  boiling  water  after 

each  using 2  0 

•S.  Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vault  and  seats  covered 

and  protected 1  1 
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Remarks,  C.  Steenburgh. 
Duplicate  score  received . 


Dairyman. 

Inspector  of  Foods. 

Inspection  of  Milk  Gathkbing  Stations  and  Pasteurizing 

Plants 

Under  the  present  mode  of  operation  of  the  City  Department  of 
Health,  the  inspeetion  of  pasteurizing  plants  and  equipment  in 
milk  gathering  statioiks  is  rigid  and  constant  The  condition  of  the 
milk  received  at  these  plants  and  handled  by  them  is  constantly 
checked  by  the  bacterial  count  and  sediment  test.  The  form  of 
score  card  of  the  stations  is  as  follows,  although  many  other  pre- 
liminary forms  are  nsed : 

66F-1912  Pile 

Constxuction  50    %           % 

Operation  ^    %           % 

Perfect  score  IQQ    %           % 

Department  of  HEAiyre,  The  Grrr  of  New  Yobk 

Division  of  milk  inspection.  Creameryreport 

File  No luspection  No Time A.  P.  M 191. . 

Location P.  O.  address 

County . State 

On R.  R Branch MUes  to  New  York 

Owner Address 

Operator Address 

Manager is  licensed  by State.    Number  of  help 

Numt^r  of  patrons  delivering  at  present Total  number  or  patrons 

Milk  received  daily pounds.  Quart  cans.  Average  butter  fat  test Date. . . 

Milk  train  leaves  daily  at Arrives  at  platform  New  Yoi^  CHy  at . .  A.  P.  M. 

Butter,  cheese,  casein  or  milk  sugar  are  made  in  buildmg. 

Water  supply  is  from 

And  is  apparently  pure  and  wbokesome.   Milk  is  delivered  by  farmers  at  least 

once  daily. 
All  cans  and  bottles  of  milk  are  tagged,  showing  date  amd  place  of  shipment. 
All  persons  engaged  in  handing  milk  are  free  from  any  infectious  disease. 
Infectious  dis^tse  reports  from  dairyman  are  filed  as  follows: 

Date Number  of  pateoBs Number  of  reports  filed 

Date Number  of  patrons Number  of  reports  ffled 

Date Number  of  petrous Number  of  reports  filed 

Date Number  of  patronB Number  of  reports  filed. 
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Shipmentb  to  Cubtombbs 

Name Address 

Name Address 

Name Address 

If  not  shipping  at  present,  state  disposal  of  milk  or  cream. 

Construction 


.Cans  milk,  cream 
.Cans  Doilk,  cream 
.Cans  milk,  cream 


Perfect 

Score    Allowed 


1 .  remises  surrounding  creamery  are  in  sanitary  condition. . .  1 

2.  Receiving  room  is  partitioned  off  from  main  milkroom 2 

3.  Wash  room  for  cans  and  utensils  is  separated  from  where 

milk  is  handled 1 

4 .  Ventilators  are  installed  to  carry  steam  and  odors  to  the  out- 

side air 1 

6 .  Milk  handling  room  is  well  liehted  by  windows 2 

6.  Walls  and  ceiling  are  sheathed  and  dust-tight 2 

7 .  Were  painted  on which  is  satisuustory 1 

8 .  Floors  are  made  of  concrete,  stone,  or  some  non-absorbent 

material 6 

9.  Are  water  tight .^ 2 

10 .  Are  so  graded  that  all  drainage  is  discharged  at  one  or  more 

points 2 

11 .  Strainers  in  floors  are  at  least  six  inches  in  diameter 1 

12.  Space  beneath  creamery  is  dry 3 

13 .  Ijrains  are  of  earthenware  or  iron 2 

14.  Are  water-tight 2 

15 .  Are  continuous  from  the  floor  level  to  point  of  disposa) ....  2 

16.  Are  protected  against  freezing 1 

17.  Drainage  is  disposed  of  as  follows:  Qand  disposal,  500  feet) 

which  is  satisfactory 5 

18.  All  steam  and  water  pipes  are  painted  and  clean 1 

19.  Cooling  tanks  are  water-tight 2 

20.  Are  made  of  some  non-absorbent  material 1 

21 .  Are  supplied  with  clean  water  or  filled  with  clean  ice 1 

22.  Running  water  supply,  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  creamery, 

is  provided 5 

23 .  Privy  is  located,  which  is  satisfactory 2 

24.  Privy  is  in  a  sanitary  condition,  with  vaults  and  seats,  cov- 

ered and  protected 1 

25.  Living  quarters  are  not  located  in  creamery  building 2 
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Operation 

26 .  Weigh  vats  are  covered  when  in  use 1 

27 .  All  milk  is  properly  strained  through  <dean  strainers. . . 2 

28.  Milk  handlmg  room  is  used  exclusively  for  handling  milk .  .  2 

29.  Floors  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  oi  pools  of  drainage 2 

30.  All  ledges  are  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  dirt 2 

31 .  Milk  pumps  for  milk  can  be  readily  taken  apart 2 

32.  Are  thoroughly  cleaned  daily 2 

33.  Milk-holding  vats  are  of  smooth-surfaced  tin 1 

34.  Milk  vats  are  provided  with  covers  when  in  use 1 

35 .  Milk  vats  are  m  good  repair 1 

36.  All  tin  joints  are  soldered  flush 1 

37.  Are  thoroughly  cleaned  immediate!  v  after  use 2 

38.  Milk  cans  are  in  good  condition,  free  from  rust  and  worn 

spots 1 

39 .  Cans  and  bottles  from  city  are  returned  rinsed  and  free  from 

and  dirt 1 
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Perfect 
score    Allowed 


Farmers'  cans  are  rinsed  and^then  washed  with  hot  water 

and  washing  solution  before  beinp  returned 

Skim  milk  is  carted  back  to  farm  m  cans  other  than  those 

used  for  whole  milk 

City  milk  cans  and  bottles  are  thoroughly  soaked  and 

nnsed  before  washing 

Are  washed  with  hot  water  and  washing  solution 

Are  rinsed  out  with  clean  water 

Are  exposed  to  live  steam  for  at  least  one  minute, 

poimds  pressure  in  steam  pipes 

Milk  is  received  at  a  temperature  below  60  degrees  F 

Milk  is  immediately  cooled  to  below  60  degrees  F 

Milk  is  protected  from  dust  and  dirt  while  in  pools 

Milk  is  protected  in  handling,  mixing  or  over  aerators 

Attendants  are  cleanly  in  htmdling  milk  or  utensils 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

51 .  Garments  worn  by  such  employees  are  clean . 

.52.  Spitting  or  smoking  in  creamery  building  is  prohibited 

53 .  Building  is  fitted  with  fly  screens  during  the  summer  months 

54.  Department  of  health  rules  are  posted 

55.  Dairy  farms  are  inspected  by  operator's  representative  at 

least  once  a  montn 


1 
2 

1 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
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Remarks. 


Inspector  of  Foods. 


(Reverse  side  of  score  card) 
Complete  List  of  Patbons 


1 

31 

61 

91 

2 

32 

62 

92 

3 

33 

63 

93 

4 

34 

64 

94 

5 

35 

65 

95 

6 

36 

66 

96 

7 

97 

67 

97 

8 

38 

68 

98 

9 

39 

69 

99 

10 

40 

70 

100 

11 

41 

71 

101 

12 

42 

72 

102 

13 

43 

73 

103 

14 

44 

74 

104 

15 

45   • 

75 

105 

16 

46 

76 

106 

17 

47 

77 

107 

18 

48 

78 

108 

19 

49 

79 

109 

20 

50 

80 

110 

21 

51 

81 

111 

22 

52 

82 

112 

23 

53 

83 

113 

24 

54 

84 

114 

25 

55 

85 

115 

26 

56 

86 

116 

27 

57 

87 

117 

28 

58 

88 

118 

29 

59 

89 

119 

30 

60 

90 

120 
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These  peqniremente  and  inspectians  are  a  source  of  considerable 
annoyance  and  irritati<m  to  dairymen's  cooperative  plants  built 
and  equipped  to  handle  milk  for  the  New  York  market  The  first 
problem  of  such  a  company  is  to  build  and  equip  liieir  station  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  department.  The  second  is  to  main- 
tain it  so  that  the  milk  shall  at  all  times  be  permitted  entiy  into 
the  city.  As  has  been,  above  suggested  in  this  report,  if  the  dairy* 
men  and  distributors  are  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  milk,  it 
is  more  to  their  interest  to  satisfy  the  consumer  that  the  product  is 
healthful  and  wholesome  than  it  is  to  the  Department  of  Hetltih* 
Increased  consumption  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  dairyman.  This 
increased  consumpticm  can  only  be  assured  if  the  consume  is  satis- 
fied that  the  product  is  entirely  safa  But  above  and  beyond  that^ 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  both  the  consumers  and  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  city  look  to  the  davry  farmers  and  miUc  staiions  in  the  Stale  of 
New  York  as  the  only  sure  and  safe  source  of  supply  for  market 
milk  and  as  the  only  source  that  is  properly  equipped  to  afford 
them  the  desired  quality  of  market  milk.  In  that  event,  our 
farmers  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  New  York  market  There- 
fore, it  is  both  advisable  and  necessary  that  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  work  in  complelte  harmony  with  the  health  offieials  of  the 
various  cities  to  attain  these  desired  ends. 

Otheb  Cities'  Scoring  Methods 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  the 
boards  of  health  of  various  other  cities  of  the  State  have  adopted 
scoring  and  inspection  methods.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Utica,  Watertown,  Binghamton,  Oeneva,  and  others,  have  their 
own  and  iXK)re  or  lees  varying  methods.  Exhibit  87,  shows  one  of 
the  city's  score  cards. 


Form  No . . . 
District  No . 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany 
Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

OFFICLAL  state  DAIBT  80ORE  GABD 

(Indorsed  by  the  Official  Dairy  Instructors'  Association.   Subject  to  revision  at 

future  meetings.) 

Owner  or  lessee  of  farm 

P.  O.  address County 

Total  number  of  cows Number  milking Gallons  of 

milk  produced  daily 

Product  is  sold  by  producer  in  families,  hoteb,  restaurants,  stores,  to 

For  milk  supply  of 

Permit  No Date  of  inspection 

Remarks '. 

Equipment  Score 

Cows  Perfect  Allowed 

Health 6 

Apparently  in  good  health 1  

*  11  tested  with  tuberculin  within  a  year  and  no 
tuberculosis  is  found,  or  if  tested,  within  six 

months  and  all  reacting  animals  removed 5  

(If  tested  within  a  year  and  reacting  animals  are 
found  and  removed,  3.) 

Food  (clean  and  wholesome) 1         

Water  (clean  and  fresh) 1         

Stables 
Location  of  stable 2 

Well  drained 1         

Free  from  contaminating  surroundings 1         

Construction  of  stable 4 

Tight,  sound  floor  and  proper  gutter 2         

Smooth,  tight  waUs  ana  ceiling .  ^ 1         

Proper  stall,  tie  and  manger 1         

Provision  for  light;  four  square  feet  of  glass  per  cow 4 

(Three  square  feet,  3;  2  square  feet,  2;  1  square 
foot,  1.    Deduct  for  uneven  distribution.) 

Bedding 1 

Ventilation 7 

Provision  for  fresh  air  controllable  flue  system 3         

(Windows  hinged  at  bottom,  1.5;  sliding  windows, 
I;  other  openings,  0.5.) 

Cubic  feet  of  space  per  cow,  500  feet 3         

(Less  than  500  feet,  2;  less  than  400  feet,  1;  less 
than  300  feet,  0.) 

Provision  for  controlling  temperature 1        

Utensils 

Construction  and  conditions  of  utensils 1 

Water  for  cleaning 1 

'^'^i    (Clean,  convenient,  and  abundant.) 

Small-top  milking  pail 5 

Milk  cooler 1 

Clean  milking  suits 1 
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Milk  Room  or  Milk  House 
Location,  free  from  contaminating  surroundings . . 
Construction  of  milk  room 

Floors,  walls  and  ceiling 

Light,  ventilation,  screens 

Separate  rooms  for  washing  utensils  and  handling  milk 
Facilities  for  steam 

(Hot  water,  0.5.) 

Total 

Mbthods 
Cows 

Clean 

(Free  from  visible  dirt,  6.) 

Stables 

Cleanliness  of  stables 

Floor 2 

Walls 1 

Ceiling  and  ledges 1 

Mansers  and  partitions 1 

Windows 1 

Stables  air  at  milking  time 

Freedom  from  dust 3 

Freedom  from  odors 2 

Cleanliness  of  bedding 

Barnyard 

Clean 1 

Well  drained 1 

Removal  of  manure  daily  to  50  feet  from  stables 

Milk  Room  or  Milk  House 
Cleanliness  of  milk  room 

Utensils  and  Milking 

Care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils 

Thoroughly  washed 2 

Sterilized  in  steam  for  15  minutes 3 

(Placed  over  steam  jet^  or  scalded  with  boiling 
water,  2.) 

Protected  from  contamination 3 

Cleanliness  of  milking 

Clean,  dry  bands 3 

Udders  washed  and  wiped 6 

(Udders  cleaned  with  moist  cloth,  4;  cleaned  with 
dry  cloth  or  brush  at  least  15  minutes  before 
milking,  1.) 

Handling  the  Milk 

Cleanliness  of  attendsints  in  milk  room 

Milk  removed  immediately  from  stable  without  pouring 

from  pail 

Cooled  immediately  after  milking  each  cow 

Cooled  below  50  degrees  F 

(51  degrees  to  55  degrees,  4;  56  degrees  to  60  de- 
grees, 2.) 


Perfect  AUoirok 

1 

2 

i 

1 

. 

:     

1 



1 

40 
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Soore 
Perfect  Allowed 

Stored  below  50  degrees  F 3        

(51  degrees  to  55  degrees,  2;  56  to  60  degrees,  1.) 

Transportation  below  50  degrees  F 2        

(51  degrees  to  55  degrees,  1.5;  56  degrees  to  60 

degrees,  1.) 
(If  delivered  twice  a  day^  allow  perfect  soore  for 
storage  and  transportation.) 

Total 60 

Equipment  \  methods=final  score. 

Note  1. — ^If  any  exceptionally  filthy  condition  is  found  particularly  dirty 
utensils,  the  total  score  may  be  further  limited. 

Note  2. — If  the  water  is  exposed  to  dangerous  contamination,  or  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  disease  in  animals  or  attendant,  the  scoio 
ihaUbeO. 

*  Alternate.  If  pastuerized  by  holding  process  according  to  the  Sanitary  Code, 
Chapter  III,  Reg.  12;  score,  5. 

Inspector. 

Confusion  of  Methods 

This  aituation  brings  into  tihe  field  various  aity  inspectors  cover- 
ing the  same  dairy  section  with  confusing  and  various  regulations 
for  the  dairymen  to  follow.  When,  a  dairyman  has  adapted  himself 
to  the  Bochester  score  card,  in  mid  season^  perhaps,  he  desires  to 
change  and  comes  under  the  different  scoring  system  if  he  desires  to 
sell  milk  either  in  Buffalo  or  New  York  city.  Duplicate  inspec- 
tion covers  the  same  territory,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
the  State. 

Conclusion 

A  competent  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Foods  should  take  over 
all  the  work  of  inspecting  and  scoring  dairy  bam*  No  valid 
reason  can  be  given  why  milk  that  is  condensed  as  unfit  for  the 
New  York  or  Bochester  market  should  be  sold  in  the  village  of 
2,500  or  3,000  people,  which  perhaps  pays  less  attention  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  milk  furnished  its  inhabitants. 

Neither  should  it  be  made  into  cheesa  If  it  is  poorly  cared  for 
and  inferior,  it  only  results  in  a  poor  product  in  the  cheese  factory 
and  a  lower  price.  Other  and  more  careful  dairymen  suffer. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  State  should  aid  and  assist  in  the 
work  of  supervising  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced 
to  the  end  that  milk  that  goes  into  food  to  be  sold  on  the  market  is 
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as  nearly  as  possible  of  a  uniform  grade  as  to  deaulineas  and  fit  and 
wholesome  for  food  in  any  city  or  town,  whedioir  offered  in  tiie  way 
of  market  milk  or  as  cheese,  or  even  butter.  To  aocomplish  thia 
result,  it  is  necessary  that  the  health  authoritieB  of  the  State  agree 
on,  what  should  constitute  sanitaiy  oonditioDS  and  work  with  a 
State  department  towards  securing  that  standard  of  producing 
methods. 

When  this  standard  is  reached  and  TnaintAined,  the  State  depart- 
ment can  certify  to  the  condition  of  any  dairy  farm  and  that  oer^ 
tificate  and  that  inspection.  Aould  open  to  the  dairyman  every 
milk  market  in  the  Stata  This  does  not  mean  in  the  end  any 
greater  expense  than  the  taxpayers  are  now  put  to  in  the  present 
disorganized  condition  of  affairs.  The  number  of  men,  now  eor 
gaged  in  this  work  and  paid  by  the  taxpayers  could  do  the  work 
equally  as  effective  as  it  is  now  done  and  probably  more  effectively 
with  a  single  head  and  a  single  sjBtem.  The  saving  to  be  accom- 
plished would  provide  eveoi  better  and  more  extended  work.  The 
dairymen  ii;  Chautauqua  county  would  be  under  the  same  r^ula- 
tion  as  the  dairymen  in  St  Lawrence  county,  and  possible  causee 
of  misunderstanding  and  har^  feeling  removed.  The  difficulty 
with  this  pr(^)oeition  i^  to  convince  the  city  health  authorities  that 
the  State  department  would  seriously  and  thoroughly  do  tihe  work 
and  would  maintain  a  serious  and  proper  standard  for  the  produo- 
tion  of  sanitary  milk.  That  problem  is  not  peculiar,  howowr,  to 
milk  alone.  It  applies  equally  to  drugs  and  foods  of  all  kinds.  But 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  city  consumer  and  city  health  authorities 
is  more  pronounced  in  regard  to  milk  because  of  the  eaee  of  con- 
tamination and  the  facility  and  frequeivcy  with  which  ill*cared 
for  milk  becomes  a  carrier  of  diseasa  It  lequiree  a  more  rigoroud 
and  careful  inspection  than  other  food  products  beoause  of  this 
quality,  and  if  this  desired  end  is  to  be  attained,  the  equipment 
and  administration  of  this  Department  of  State  food  supervision 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  npw  maintained  by  the  most  careful 
city«  The  eonsumere  and  health  departments  in  those  cities  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  administrative  machinery  and  personnel  of 
die  proposed  State  depertmetit  will  aeeomplidh  the  deedred  ends. 
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Valtje  of  Babn  Score 

That  a  high  bam  score  does  not  ensure  pure  milk  has  been 
abundantly  establlAed  an.d  is  beyond  dispute.  Low  scores  do  not 
mean  bad  milk.  High  scores  do  not  mean  good  milk.  No  man 
acquainted  with  the  subject  has  ever  contended  that  the  quality 
of  the  milk  was  dependent  upon  the  bam  score,  but  in  the  absence 
of  other  means  of  determining  the  quality  of  the  milk  fumig/hed 
by  a  given  dairy  farm  the  bam  score  did  become  an  index  of  what 
might  be  expected  or  did  furnish  a  means  by  which  conditions 
could  be  watdied  and  recorded  and  an  effort  made  for  improve- 
ment. That  was  all  that  liie  bam  score  was  intended  to  accomplish, 
and  when  the  dairyman  once  understands  that  general  proposition 
he  will  no  longer  insist  "  the  bam  score  is  of  no  value  to  me  as  an 
individual  producer  in  determining  the  value  of  my  milk ;  I  make 
clean  milk."  The  bam  score  was  to  apply  not  to  the  careful  indi- 
vidual, but  as  a  record  of  the  whole  field  of  supply  where  it-s  con- 
clusions might  bo  a  general  indication  and  help  for  the  general 
improvement. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  'Station  at  Geneva,  led 
probably  by  discussion  of  these  questions,  undertook  to  examine 
into  the  value  of  the  bam  score  card  and  checked  up  the  score  cards 
by  the  bacterial  test  of  quality.  They  showed  by  these  tests  that  a 
bam  score  of  56  produced  milk  with  a  bacterial  count  below  15,- 
OOO ;  while  a  bam  with  a  score  of  73'  produced  milk  with  a  bacterial 
count  of  over  600,000,  and  one  with  a  score  of  79  produced  milk 
with  a  bacterial  count  of  4,000,000.  The  results  of  the  Experi- 
ment Farm  studies  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  398  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and  as  the  question  is  important,  we 
include  an  extract  from  that  bulletin  with  this  report  in  order  that 
the  conclusions  reached  may  be  gathered  in  one  report  These 
tables  also  show  interesting  variation  in  bam  score  allowances  by 
diffirent  agencies. 

New  Use  fob  Scobr  Cabds 
As  a  convenience  in  making  coiapamons,  cither  in  the  same  dairy  at  dif- 
ferent time,  or  betweea  different  daii ij8,  the  cards  proved  very  ugefui  end  they 
soon  became  known  to  aH  students  of  dairyin;;  and  dairy  inspectors.  Their 
common  use  as  a  guMe  m  choTklng  np  conditions  gradually  led  to  a  belief 
that  the  cards  really  nieasTjre  the  elTect  of  these  conditions  on  the  milk — a 
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function  not  at  all  iu  tht  niinds  of  thoine  who  llrsc  designed  the  system  of 
scoring.  But  with  the  ineriNising  demaul  for  pun;  market  milk  and  with  the 
abBence  of  ready,  reliable  m'3i3un>s  of  milk  quality.,  the  cards  a.^]uirc  the  repu- 
tation of  indexes  to  quality;  and  in  some  ca-^us,  indeed,  they  have  been  officially 
adopted  as  the  one  miiana  of  di8tin;(uiRUing  between  good  Miilk  and  poor  milk. 
That  is,  in  some  markets,  the  product  of  any  dairy  that  does  not  score  above 
a  certain  mark  on  a  certain  »'ard  is  ix<*l'jded  from  sale  or  given  a  low  grade 

Is  this  use  of  dair^-  s^iore  curds  justiflcd?  Investigations  made  at  ^his 
station  prove  that  it  is  not 

Car  is  Disat/ree 

In  the  first  place,  the  u^rds  now  in  common  use  in  Ihis  State  do  not  agree^ 
either  in  the  number  of  f.ictorH  to  l/e  consulored  or  the  relative  weight  they 
give  to  those  used.  In  oonsetiuenoe,  tht  use  of  different  cards,  siniultanousJy, 
in  scoring  a  series  of  dairies  results  in  very  dissimilar  ranking  of  the  milk 
produced  by  the  various  herds;  and  some  cards  might  exclude  from  market, 
milk  well  above  the  limit  by  the  scoring  of  other  cards. 

This  was  shown  very  plainly  when  thirty-four  dairies  furnishing  milk  to  a 
small  city  were  scored  by  one  of  the  station  bacteriolo;jjists,  using  three  dif- 
ferent cards  for  each  dairy.  These  cards  were :  ( 1 )  that  adopted  by  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York  City;  (2)  the  "Official"  card  used  by  tlie  Dairy 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  endorsed  by  the  Official  Dairy 
Instructors'  Association  and  adopted  with  slight  modification  by  the  New 
York  8tat«  Board  of  Health;  and  (3)  the  card  used  by  the  Dairy  Department 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  known  as  the  Cornell  card. 

Before  making  these  scorings  the  investigator  familiarized  himself  thor- 
oughly with  the  method  of  use  of  each  of  the  cards,  by  scoring  many  dairies 
by  each  system  when  accompanied  by  one  who  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  particular  card. 

The  results  are  best  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  (pages  6  and  7) 
which  shows  the  rank  of  each  dairy  on  the  three  cards.  The  horizontal  lines 
in  this  graph  represent  the  average  minimum  score  for  each  grade  of  milk 
established  by  the  regulations  of  the  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
Boards  of  Health. 

It  is  evident  from  this  graph  that  the  Cornell  card  is  the  most  lenient. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  34  dairies,  the  total  scores  of  29  were 
high  enough  to  entitle  them  to  produce  Grade  A  or  Grade  B  milk,  while  accord- 
ing to  the  scores  on  the  Official  card  only  16  dairies  were  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  and  only  6  according  to  the  scores  on  the  New  York  City  card.  The 
Cornell  card  rates  only  6  dairies  as  Grade  C,  while  18  are  thus  rated  on  the 
Official  card  and  14  on  the  New  York  City  card.  None  of  the  dairies  scored 
below  the  exclusion  point  on  either  the  Cornell  or  the  Official  card,  while  15 
dairies  scored  below  this  point  on  the  New  York  City  card. 

It  is  further  evident  that  there  is  little  agreement  between  the  scores  ob- 
tained by  the  three  cards  when  applied  to  the  same  conditions.  In  this  inves- 
tigation,  however,  there  was  an  agreement  among  the  three  cards  as  to  the 
three  dairies  which  would  be  considered  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  scores. 
These  dairies  occupied  the  same  relative  position  on  each  card.  Beyond  this 
there  were  instances  of  wide  variations.     The  scores  obtained  bv  the  Official 
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card  and  the  Cornell  card  agreed  as  to  the  poorest  scoring  dairy,  while  there 
was  a  slight  variation  in  the  rating  of  this  particular  dairy  on  the  New  York 
City  card.  As  will  be  seen  from  this  graph,  however,  the  variations  between 
the  scores  on  the  Official  card  and  the  Cornell  card  are  not  so  great  as  be- 
tween the  New  York  City  card  and  either  of  the  other  two.  The  greatest 
variation  found  is  in  the  case  of  Farm  27  which  scores  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
on  the  New  York  City  card  but  scores  32  points  higher  on  the  Official  card, 
rating  fifth  from  the  top,  while  the  score  on  the  Cornell  card  is  6.4  points 
higher  than  that  of  the  Official  card  and  is  37.4  points  higher  than  that  of 
the  New  York  City  card,  and  rates  thirteenth  from  the  top. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  comparative  scores  are  discussed  in  this 
paper  with  reference  to  the  interpretation  gained  by  the  investigator  while 
working  with  inspectors  trained  in  the  applicaton  of  the  respective  cards. 
Since  different  interpretations  exist,  it  is  quite  probable  that  other  systems 
of  cuts  than  those  used  would  give  somewhat  different  results.  It  may  be  that 
both  the  New  York  City  and  Official  cards  could  be  so  interpreted  that  the 
results  secured  would  compare  closely.  This  tendency  to  vary  the  interpre- 
tations put  upon  the  cards  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  all  of  the  present  score 
cards  as  a  means  of  grading  milk,  which  has  been  generally  recognized. 

The  disagreements  between  the  ranking  of  the  different  dairies  by  the  score 
card  system  and  by  this  bacterial  test  of  quality  are  many  and  extreme.  In 
the  graph  given  on  pages  6  and  7  the  numbers  a  tthe  head  of  the  columns  give 
the  order  of  the  dairies  on  the  basis  of  the  bacteria  count  of  the  evening  milk, 
of  which  samples  were  always  taken,  and  which  gives  a  better  index  to  the 
condition  of  the  milk  when  it  reaches  the  consumer  than  would  samples  of  the 
morning  milk  alone. 

Milk  from  the  first  dairy  gave  an  average  bacteria  count  of  less  than  10,000 
per  cubic  centimeter,  placing  it  with  highest  grade  milk  so  far  as  the  bacteria 
count  is  concerned;  but  this  milk  would  have  been  denied  entranoe  to  the  New 
York  City  market,  since  the  rating  of  the  dairy  on  the  score  card  placed  it 
below  the  minimum  for  Grade  C  milk.  Its  rating  on  the  other  cards  was  bet- 
ter, yet  only  good  enough  to  allow  the  milk  to  be  sold  as  Grade  B  pasteurized; 
Dairy  2  was  scored  just  high  enough  on  the  City  card  to  allow  sale  of  the 
milk  as  Grade  C  and  only  a  little  better  on  the  other  cards;  yet  the  "  bacteria 
count "  was  only  55,000.  In  score  on  each  of  the  cards  this  dairy  was  only 
about  5  per  cent,  above  Dairy  34,  of  which  the  count  indicated  one  thousand 
times  as  much  bacterial  ontamination.  Only  two  of  the  34  dairies  would  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  as  to  total  score  for  selling  Grade  A  milk  and  only 
three  others  those  for  Grade  B  milk,  while  nearly  half  of  the  dairies  would 
have  been  forbidden  to  sell  milk  in  New  York  City  in  any  form ;  yet  the  "  bac- 
teria count "  indicates  that  the  milk  from  Dairies  1  and  2  was  Grade  A  raw 
and  that  from  Dairies  3  to  8  Grade  A  pasteurized. 

These  figures  show  startling  illustrations  of  the  expansion  of  good  milk 
by  score  card  rating;  and  equally  marked  examples  can  be  given  of  the 
acceptance,  by  dairy  scoring,  of  very  poor  milk,  bacteriologically  considered. 
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TABLE  I 

A  CoifPARrsoN  Betwebn  thb  Bacteria  Count  of  Night  Milk  and  the  Dairy 

Scores  of  Thirty-four  Farms 


PLATS  comrr  pbr  c.  c. 

NKW  TORK  Cmr  SCORE 

OPPICIAL  8CORB 

CORN  BIX 

Farm 

NaifBKR 

SCORE 

P.  M.  milk 

A.  M.  milk 

Total 

Methoda 

Total 

Methods 

Total 

1 

7.680 

13,000 

34 

20 

66.90 

36.36 

430  M 

2 

54.000 

57,000 

48 

28 

63.65 

36.50 

446  M 

3 

98.000 

41 

26 

64.90 

36.20 

432  M 

4 

102.000 

29,000 

45 

26 

56.60 

33.90 

439  M 

5 

118.000 

62,000 

30 

21 

49.00 

28.46 

428  M 

6 

138.000 

21,000 

36 

22 

63.86 

33,86 

437  M 

7 

148.000 

34,000 

29 

26 

49.46 

29.16 

433  M 

8 

162.000 

18.000 

18 

16 

61.35 

31.66 

430  M 

9 

267.000 

99.000 

36 

21 

56.30 

34.40 

433  M 

10 

300.000 
313.000 
380.000 

31 
63 
39 

19 
24 
22 

46.95 
57.20 
64.15 

29.10 
36.36 
31.75 

401  M 

11 

432  M 

12 

416  M 

13 

637.000 

907.000 

67 

30 

66.70 

31.90 

442  M 

14 

638.000 

166.000 

36 

18 

50.10 

32.16 

422  M 

15 

670.000 

610,000 

45 

22 

78.90 

29.05 

435  M 

16 

687,000 

68.000 

73 

41 

73.08 

38.63 

469  Q 

17 

732.000 

38 

20 

60.45 

29.26 

436  M 

18 

762,000 

320.000 

68 

29 

66.10 

37.20 

466  G 

19 

777.000 

13,000 

47 

29 

68.66 

34.10 

460  G 

20 

812.000 

67.000 

63 

29 

57.36 

34.40 

442  M 

21 

937.000 

163,000 

40 

22 

50.06 

28.66 

429  M 

22 

1.4- 00 

60 

29 

49.76 

27.76 

413  M 

23 

1.7.        00 

46.000 

39 

23 

64.96 

32.05 

447  M 

24 

1.7.        00 

103.000 

36 

23 

49.66 

32.16 

439  M 

26 

2,7<        00 

66 

24 

64.26 

30.60 

451  G 

26 

2,»        00 

1.282,000 

40 

20 

55.40 

31.65 

430  M 

27 

8. a        00 

27 

14 

59.00 

37.45 

439  M 

28 

3.1.        00 

88.000 

40 

27 

56.90 

81.15 

433  M 

29 

8.11    r   ,lO0 
4.1Krl.ll00 

4, 21 -.1900 

60 
86 
42 

30 
60 
18 

68.76 
79.40 
48.96 

29.70 
43.35 
28.10 

461  G 

30 

481  £ 

31 

417  M 

32 

5.2.1  ^lO0 

163.000 

36 

22 

67.80 

39.00 

428  M 

33 

13.3;ir.i)00 

8.219.000 

38 

23 

49.85 

30.20 

436  M 

34 

57,8^(j,ii00 

1.284,000 

38 

26 

63.60 

29.80 

433  M 

£ -Excellent.        G-Good. 


M-Medium. 


The  dairy  scored  highest  on  all  three  cards,  entitling  the  owner  by  a  large 
margin,  to  sell  Grade  A  milk,  raw,  was  among  the  poorest,  bacteriologically 
(No.  30),  with  a  count  of  over  4,000,000;  and  the  one  scored  second  was  only 
No.  16  by  bacteria  count.  Of  the  ten  dairies  with  the  best  score  card  records, 
eight  were  in  the  poor  half  of  the  list  by  the  bacterial  test  of  care  and  clean- 
liness. Only  one  dairy.  No.  11,  was  given  the  same  rank  by  the  cards  as  by  the 
number  of  bacteria  found. 

Conclusion 

In  80  far  as  the  quality  of  milk  can  be  determined  by  present  laboratory 
methods,  there  exists  no  relationship  between  the  quality  of  milk  and  the  dairy 
score  on  the  score  cards  now  in  use.  Milk  of  all  grades,  ranging  from  the  finest 
quality  to  the  poorest,  is  produced  in  barns  which  would  be  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  low  scores.  All  grades  of  milk  are  likewise  produced  in  the  high- 
scoring  barns. 

The  real  explanation  for  this  lack  of  relationship  between  the  scores  and  the 
bacteria  counts  cannot  be  given  as  yet  with  absolute  certainty.  The  most 
apparent  reason,  as  shown  by  investigations  made  at  this  Station,  is  that  a 
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large  number  of  Uie  items  included  on  the  score  card  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  milk.  In  other  words,  too  great 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  unessential  factors  in  all  of  the  score  cards  studied, 
with  a  consequent  lessened  emphasis  upon  the  factors  which  actually  do  affect 
the  milk. 

Some  may  contend  that  these  findings  encourage  the  production  of  milk 
under  filthy  conditions.  This  contention  will  be  raised  only  by  those  who  hold 
the  idea  that  low-HCoring  dniries  are  necessarily  unsanitary  and  filthy.  Such 
conditions  have,  however,  not  beiBn  found  to  hold  true  in  the  region  studied; 
because  low-scoring  dairies  were  found  which  vied  in  cleanliness  with  the 
most  ideal  of  the  high-scoring  dairies.  On  the  contrary,  however,  these  facts 
give  decided  encouragement  to  the  intelligent  dairyman  who  finds  that  he  can 
produce  high-grade  milk  by  the  simplt*  observation  of  the  few  essential  factors 
of  cleanliness  and  care.  This  places  him  in  a  position  to  secure  a  greater 
profit  from  his  business  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  the  moral  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  is  selling  a  liigh-grade  article.  Where  the  present  acort 
cards  are  used,  all  dairies,  in  order  to  get  credit  for  Grade  A  milk,  are  forced 
to  an  additional  expense  and  consequently  to  an  increased  cost  of  production. 
At  the  same  time  a  compliance  with  the  score-canl  requirements  carries  witli 
it  no  guarantee  that  the  quality  of  milk  will  be  improved  or  rendered  more 
safe  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health. 

The  fact  that  high-grade  milk  can  be  produced  with  simple  i^quipnient  like- 
wise gives  encouragement  to  the  consumer  who  is  as  much  interested  in  keep- 
ing down  the  cost  of  producing  high-grade  milk  as  is  the  producer. 

None  of  the  results  secured  in  this  investigation  can  be  so  construed  as  to 
disprove  the  value  of  dairy  score  cards,  but  they  do  show  that  present  score 
cards  cannot  be  satisfactorily  used  as  a  means  of  grading  milk  according  to 
quality.  There  is  little  hope  of  designing  a  score  card  which  will  accomplish 
this  purpose  until  all  of  the  factors  which  are  thought  to  affect  the  quality 
of  milk  in  any  way  have  been  carefully  studied;  and  the  influence  of  each 
determined  and  accurately  measured.  In  this  way  the  really  important  fac- 
tors can  be  singled  out  and  given  the  proper  values  on  the  score  card. 

Bactektal  Tksts 

The  bacterial  test,  however,  aifords  as  sure  an  index  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  milk  as  science  has  yet  developed.  Dr.  Charles 
E.  North,  called  as  a  witness  before  l!he  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  live  at  Monclair,  N.  J.,  and  am  a  consulting  sanitary  expert. 
I  have  been  connected  with  milk  problems  for  about  sixteen  years 
and  am  a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Milk  Standards. 
This  National  Committee  on  Milk  'Standards  is  composed  of 
twenty  of  the  leading  health  authorities  and  scientific  authorities 
in  America,  especially  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  rela- 
tion of  milk  to  the  public  health.  They  were  selected  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee.    This  committee  has  been   in  existence 
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a}x)ut  five  yeai^.  It  has  held  meetings  aninially  and  semi-annually 
und  has  published  two  reports  and  a  third  report  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  commission  was  brought  into  existence  because  it  was 
observed  that  milk  i^egulations,  both  State  and  municipal,  were  not 
only  provincial  in  character  but  simply  lacking  in  uniformity,  with 
the  result  that  the  different  municipalities  in,  the  states  each  had 
a  milk  problem  of  their  own  and  many  of  them  were  finding  solu- 
tions that  seemed  to  be  quite  antagonistic  to  the  solutions 
that  were  found  elsewhere.  The  commission  was  selected 
with  the  particular  view  of  not  overlooking  in  any  way  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  milk  problem,  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
public  health  aspects  aa  being  of  primary  importanca  In  other 
words,  they  have  tried  to  make  tJieir  reports  cover  the  economic 
questions  as  well  as  the  public  health  questions. 

I  think  that  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  can 
best  be  summarized  by  saying  tliat  they  believed  that  the 
grading  of  milk  into  two  or  more  grades,  according  to  its 
sanitary  character,  is  a  principle  which  solves  the  economic 
problems  as  well  as  the  pu'blic  health  problems  involved.  That 
is  to  say,  tlie  grading  system  is  a  financial  advantage  to  the 
producer  as  well  as  a  public  health  advantage  to  the  consumer. 
We  also  believe  it  is  of  financial  advantage  to  the  dealer 
or  distributor.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  while 
local  conditions  may  make  it  necessary  to  modify  the  methods 
by  which  this  principle  of  grading  is  established  or  adopted,  yet 
the  principle  itself  is  so  sound  that  tihei-e  is  hardly  conceivable  a 
local  condition  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  grading.  I  might  say  to  you  that  a  survey  of  the  milk 
industry  five  ;vears  ago  would  have  shown  veiy  clearly  that  about 
the  only  point  of  uniform  recognition,  in  the  milk  busine^^s  was  that 
all  milk  looks  white.  Outside  of  that  one  point,  there  was  no 
constant  factors  which  everybody  recognized.  The  result  was  that 
the  producers  of  milk  who  were  conscientious  and  clean  in  their 
methods  and  interested  in  keeping  the  dairy  sanitaiy  and  in  steri- 
lizing their  cans  and  in  keeping  their  co^^s  clean  and  in  using  ice 
for  refrigeration,  would  bring  milk  to  the  country  shipping  station 
and  find  when  it  was?  received  at  the  door  it  was  dumped  into  the 
same  tank  with  the  milk  of  their  next  door  neighbor  who  may  have 
a  diseased  herd  of  cattle,  who  might  use  filthy  and  unsterilized 
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uteiisils,  and  employ  filthy  metliode,  and  yet  these  two  milks  were 
poured  into  the  same  tank  and  the  producers  were  paid  the  same 
price.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  distinction  whatever  drawn 
by  the  industry  or  the  public  between  milk  of  a  sanitary  character 
and  milk  of  an  unsanitary  character. 

This  commisssion  believed  that  milk  is  a  commodity  which 
lends  itself  just  as  easily  to  grading  as  any  other  commodity 
in  tlio  market.  Butter  was  graded,  eggs  are  graded,  all  food 
products  sold  according  to  grade,  and  the  only  reaj9on  why 
milk  had  not  been  marketed  according  to  grade  in  the  past 
has  been  that  the  industry  and  the  health  authorities  had  no 
way  of  measuring  or  distinguisihing"  one  grade  of  milk  from 
another.  They  have  known  how  to  measure  its  butter  fat,  but  they 
have  not  known  how  to  measure  its  sanitary  character.  Now,  I 
think  that  in  the  Commission's  report  it  has  been  made  very  dear 
that  they  believe  they  have  discovered  the  measuring  stick  by  whidi 
the  industry  as  well  as  the  Health  Department  can  discover  the 
difference  between  milk  of  high  sanitary  value  and  milk  of  low 
sanitary  value,  and  that  is-  by  the  bacterial  test.  They  have  rescued 
the  bacterial  test  from  the  medical  research  departments  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  view. 

What  I  refer  to  is-  the  use  of  the  laboratory,  but  it  is  a  laboratory 
that  does  not  cost  more  than  $200  to  equip  and  the  employment  of 
an  operator  who  is  of  equal  intelligence  to  a  man  that  is  fit  and 
can  take  a  Babcock  test. 

That  is  being  done  now  on  a  very  large  scale  by  the  milk  indus- 
try and  those  bacterial  laboratories  are  now  dotted  all  over  the 
country  and  are  being  used  to  determine  the  difference  between  the 
milk  which  one  farmer  brings  and  the  milk  which  another  farmer 
brinirs  to  the  shipping  station  for  the  purpose  of  using  those  results 
as  a  basis  of  payment  ^o  the  farmer.  This  system  properly  carried 
out  makes  it  possible  to  base  the  priceis  to  the  producer  on  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  contained  in  his  milk,  just  as  you  base  his  price  on 
butter  fat. 

Those  laboratories  are  located  in  a  number  of  prominent  shipping 
stations'  at  the  present  time.  The  first  one  I  think  was  installed  at 
Homer  by  the  New  York  Dairy  Demonstration  Company ;  another 
one  at  the  pi^esent  time  is  at  Rockdale,  N.  T.,  a  big  shipping 
station.     There  is  one  at  Fair  Haven,  Vermont;  iJiere  are  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  big  shipping  stations.  The  Shield  Farms  have  tiiree 
installed  in  their  plants  at  the  present  time. 

They  make  the  bacterial  count  at  the  source  as  the  milk  comes  in. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  who  send  the  samples  to  New 
York  City  to  ascerttiin  the  bacterial  count  They  do  not  maintain 
the  laboratories  at  the  country  etation.  One  of  those  companies  is 
the  Alexander  Campbell.  They  grade  the  farmer's  contract  that 
way.  The  farmers  are  paid  according  to  ithe  bacteria  test.  I  am 
opei-ating  nine  of  these  myself  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

They  are  usually  installed  in  one  of  the  upper  rooma  of  the 
creamery  and  are  equipped  with  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus. 
For  instance,  instead  of  buying  an  incubator  which  laboratories 
would  use  and  which  would  cost  several  hundred  dollars,  we  use 
an  egg  incubator  which  costs  $15  or  $20.  The  temperature  is 
maintained  close  enough  within  a  degree  and  in  that  you  can  get 
results  which  are  just  as  uniform  and  reliable  as  you  can  get  with 
more  expensive  medical  apparatus.  The  glass-ware  is  identical 
with  the  glass-ware  that  is  used  in  the  college  and  we  can  take  a 
high  school  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  drilled  in  this  work  for  two 
months  and  put  them  out  there  and  their  results  are  so  teliaUe 
that  they  can  be  depended  on.  They  can  expand  the  field  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  milk,  etc,  to  make  the  count  just  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  being  done  now  in  numerous 
places  under  practical  working  conditions,  and  we  can  check  up 
their  work  with  skilled  employees  in  a  fully  equipped  medical 
laboratory.  I  am  of  -die  opinion  and  I  am  also  certain  that  farmers 
who  understand  the  matter  and  have  experienced  it  are  of  the 
opinion  because  they  are  anxious  to  receive  extra  premium  for 
clean  milk,  that  every  station  that  handles  a  large  amount  of  milk 
could  maintain  and  operate  its  own  laboratory  for  tJhe  hacteria 
count. 

The  AdiMl  Work  of  Bacteria  Count 

I  might  say  to  you  Ihat  in  one  station  which  was  recently  opened 
where  fifty-eight  farmers  were  patrons,  within  four  weeks'  time 
after  the  bacteria  count  was  put  in  operation,  thirty-eight  of  those 
men  received  full  premium  for  low  bacteria  count  It  is  easy 
for  them  to  earn  the  premium.  The  adoption  of  the  simple  sani- 
tary measures  necessary  to  keep  the  bacteria  out  of  the  milk  is  so 
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easy  tliat  it  is  within  tJie  reach  of  any  producer.  Equipment  is 
not  important.  MethodB  is  the  only  important  item.  1  agree  fully 
with  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Farm  Bulletin.  Parmera 
with  very  high  score  un.der  the  old  metJhod  produced  very  high 
•bacterial  count,  and  poor  score  produced  a  very  low  count.  The 
dairyman  and  his  methods  are  the  important  factor. 

Horn  Cost  of  Production  is  Affected 

I  understand  that  thiB  Committee  is  primarily  interested  in  the 
question  of  cost.  Cost,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  volume.  When 
you  come  to  the  application  of  sanitation  of  milk,  on.oe  more  you 
run  across  the  difficulty  of  volume.  If  you  take  a  given  quality  of 
milk  and  apply  first  to  it  brains  and  overhead  expense,  if  that 
quantity  is  only  300  quarts  a  day  you  are  going  to  get  quite  a 
different  tax  on  each  quart  from  what  you  have  if  it  were  several 
thousand  quarts  a  day.  In  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
which  I  refer,  we  estimate  the  cost  of  cleanliness  on  the  basis  of 
applying  the  sanitary  overhead  charges  on  several  thousand  quarts 
of  milk  daily  at  one  shipping  point  through  which  we  can  exercise 
supervision  over  scores  of  dairy  farms.  That  reduces  the  tax  from 
perhaps  five  or  six  cents  a  quart  which  it  would  be  to  a  private 
farmer  over  the  market  price,  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  for 
supervision.* 

For  instance,  at  a  shipping  station  with  100  farms  we  can  trans- 
form that  milk  by  these  methods  from  millions  of  bacteria  to  less 
th;an  ten  thousand  bacteria  count  for  less  than  half  a  cent  a  quart, 
just  because  we  have  the  volume  of  milk  to  deal  with. 

The  ordinary  dairy  farm  of  ten  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cows,  as 
ordinarily  conducted,  will  average  500,000  per  CC  under  ordinary 
conditions.  If  he  wants  to  make  milk  down  to  10,000  and  get  the 
premium  he  will  have  to  change  his  equipment  from  the  ordinary 
equipment  to  the  sanitary  equipment.  That  change  will  cost  about 
five  dollars  unless  he  is  without  ice.  If  he  is  without  ice,  he  will 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  making  arrangements  for  ice.  That 
is,  if  he  is  in  a  territory  where  ice  grows,  he  must  provide  himself 
with  ice  to  make  that  kind  of  milk  the  year  roun,d.  In  some  of  the 
states,  duch  as  Penni^lvania  and  Maryland,  ice  is  difficult  to  get, 
30  the  farmers  deliver  Uie  milk  twice  a  day  where  they  have  no: 
got  ice. 
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In  other  places,  we  supply  the  ice  in  the  station  and  sell  it  to  the 
fanner  at  cost  That  is  being  done  at  Kockdale,  ^X.  Y.,  now.  The 
Homer  Company  did  the  same  thing. 

When  1  say  an  expense  of  $5,  I  refer  to  the  purchase  of  covers 
for  milk  pails,  strainer  cloths,  etc. 

The  daiiyman,  because  of  the  extra  cost  to  him  of  labor  and 
rimning  exi>ense,  demands  a  premium  from  one-quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  quart  One  of  these  grade  A  station  in  Ver- 
mont is  paying  thirty  cents  a  can  premium  for  bacteria  under 
10,000,  whereas  the  Homer  station  is  paying  ten  cents  a  can  for 
bacteria  count  under  10,000.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  definite 
answer  as  to  what  the  additional  cost  of  labor  will  be  to  the  farmer 
from  day  to  day,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  the  dairyman  to  get 
together  at  any  one  point  jusrt  where  he  spends  the  extra  time.  He 
does  just  a  little  more  on  several  items.  He  will  use  a  little  more 
boiling  water;  he  will  use  a  little  more  alkali  washing  water;  he 
spends  a  little  more  time  washing  cans;  he  spends  a  little  more 
time  washing  his  hands ;  he  spends  a  little  more  time  to  cleanse  the 
cows  a  little  cleaner.  When  he  sits  down  to  milk,  he  takes  a  little 
longer  to  milk,  because  he  is  a  little  more  careful.  lie  will  use  a 
little  more  ice,  and  in  tJiat  way  it  all  figures  a  little  mora  It  gets 
to  exercising  greater  care  all  along  the  line. 

The  real  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  his  being  conscientious  dur- 
ing his  operations  if  the  milk  is  going  to  be  tested  when  it  gets  to 
the  station  for  bacteria,  and  he  is  going  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
month  according  to  that  test.  If  he  knows  that,  he  has  that  con- 
stant stimulus. 

The  interests  of  both  producer  and  consumer  require  tliat  this 
premium  for  low  bacteria  count  be  paid.  The  producer  can  make 
it,  but  the  eoon.omic  problem  that  we  have  before  us  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do  after  we  have  made  it. 

Consumer's  Duty 

I  find  that  the  pi-oducer  and  the  dealer  are  only  too  ready  to 
take  this  class  of  goods.  When,  we  come  to  sell  it,  you  have  got  to 
do  something  which  will  distinguish  that  milk  from  other  milk  you 
market  and  that  is  where  Uie  grading  system  comes  in.  A  grading 
system  gives  a  complete  answer  to  that  question  by  attaching  a 
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label  to  clean  milk.  When  you  put  a  label  and  a  stamp  on  it,  then 
you  can  identify  it.  I  believe  that  Grade  A  Pasteurized  is  the 
coming  milk.    We  think  it  is  the  household  milk  of  the  future. 

The  only  safeguard  we  have  aguiust  bovine  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  is  pasteurization.  Of  course,  the  dairyman  wants  to  keep 
disease  out  of  his  herd  because  of  the  damage  it  does  to  his  herd  and 
not  because  of  the  damage  it  does  to  the  consumer.  Every  farmer 
wants  to  keep  a  healthy  herd  because  he  needs  a  healthy  herd ;  he 
does  not  want  his  cows  to  be  sick,  but  the  application  of  a  universal 
tuberculin  test  would  be  a  ciilamity  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  If  all  the  tubercular  cows  were 
excluded  from  the  herd,  milk  would  be  extremely  rare,  so  that  the 
best  we  can  g-et  under  present  conditions  is  to  have  selected  dairies 
from  tuberculin  tested  herds  that  is  not  pasrteurized.  Udder 
diseases  in  cattle  are  so  pre\'^alent  and  common  and  so  obnoxious 
that  much  more  emphasis  must  be  Jaid  upon  that  question.  ^\%en 
you  have  a  disease  of  the  udder,  you  have  got  something  that  is 
going  to  go  into  the  milk  directly. 

Necessity  of  Pasteurization 

It  is  because  of  those  udder  diseases  more  perhaj>s  than  any  other 
class  of  diseases  that  State  leo-islation  should  require  pasteuriaztion. 
All  the  small  communities  of  the  State,  outside  of  New  York  city, 
are  subject  to  the  menace  of  diseases  of  the  udders  of  cattle.  You 
cannot  go  into  a  dairy  herd  that  contains  more  than  ten  cows  in 
the  State  of  New  York  without  finding  a  swollen  udder,  red,  or 
indicating  iJiat  the.  cow  has  had  garget  or  udder  disease.  The 
bacteria  which  goes  with  that  disease  are  well  known.  They  are 
what  we  call  the  strepticocci  type,  the  same  kind  that  gives  sore 
throat  in  the  human,  being  and  that  produces  ton«ilitis;  we  don't 
have  to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  septic  sore  throat,  but  the  ordinary 
types  of  sore  throat.  Chronic  throat  inflammations,  as  well  as  acute 
inflammations,  which  are  constantly  kept  up  by  absorbing  an  unpas- 
teurized milk  from  cows  which  have  these  sore  udders  and  milk 
impregnated  with  this  type  of  bacteria ;  the  old  fashioned  garget 
is  the  principal  type  of  this  disease.  'Sbme  authorities  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  when  you  have  a  specific  epidemic,  such  as  a  septic 
sore  throat,  you  are  dealing  with  a  peculiar  disease  of  an  acute 
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type^  whicli  has  been  caused  by  milk  and  that  the  baotoria  get  into 

the  milk  from  the  cow's  udder.  Nearly  everybody  up-State  that 
diiuks  raw  milk  has  soro  throat.  Chronic  sore  throat  at  one  time 
or  another,  cliildrrn  as  w(»ll  as  adults.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  throat  specialist  to  find  out  and  you  look  into  the  throat  of 
ilie  average  citizen  and  you  will  find  that  the  average  person  has 
chronic  inflammation  of  some  kind,  thickening  of  the  tonsils,  or  of 
the  membrane.  It  is  the  great  American  disease,  and  the  execution 
of  the  tonsils  is  the  chronic  amusement  of  the  doctors.  Rheuma- 
tism as  we  know,  is  caused  bv  infection  of  the  tonsils.  Many  of 
the  worst  inflamations  in  other  organs  of  the  body  are  caused  by 
these  throat  inflammations  which  start  in  the  tonsils.  Our  health 
authorities  were  neglectful  for  years  in  not  making  a  proper  record 
of  outbreaks  of  disease.  Whenever  we  find  an  outbreak  of  septic 
sore  throat  now,  we  look  after  the  milk  supply  and  have  traced  it, 
every  one  to  raw  milk  or  milk  which  has  not  been  pmperly  pas- 
teurized. I  personally  investigated  several  of  them.  In  1914, 1  in- 
vestigated one  at  Homer,  N.  Y. —  an  epidemic  of  septic  sore  throat, 
and  it  traced  that  to  a  dairy  of  twenty-eight  cows,  of  which  two 
cows  had  garget.  There  were  669  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  town 
of  Cortland  and  Homer.  We  found  seventy  per  cent  of  the  people 
buying  milk  from  one  firm  and  the  disease  itself,  being  contagious, 
it  was  eavsy  to  account  for  the  other  cases,  because  they  were  all 
connected  with  the  people  who  had  received  it  through  that  milk. 
Those  persons  were  affected  with  a  numerous  swelling  of  the 
tonsils  in  the  throat  and  copious  discharges.  The  doctora  all  diag- 
nos(Hl  tlio  disease  as  tonsilitis  or  sore  throat.  There  were  thirteen 
deaths.  Many  of  the  oases  after  the  sore  throat  subsided  had  attacks 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  of  the  joints.  A  number  of  them 
had  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  appendicitis,  endocarditis,  and  other 
inflammations  which  are  well  rew^ized  as  following  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils.  About  tie  middle  of  the  epidemic  we  b^:an 
this  investigation.  We  promptly  put  that  milk  off  the  market, 
because  we  found  that  the  history  of  those  cases  were  closely  iden- 
tified with  that  dairy.  Nobody  believed  in  pasteurization  in  that 
town  at  that  time.  The  forty  doctors  that  attended  the  meeting 
were  unanimously  against  it,  but  they  are  all  for  it  now.  These 
cases  of  garget  in  those  cows  were  easily  discoverable  on  a  physical 
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examination.  Pasteurization  should  be  required  by  law  of  all 
milk  sold  in  the  State  for  household  use^  and  a  bacteria  count 
affords  a  satisfactory  standard  for  determining  the  condition  of 
milk. 

Laboratory  Service 

I  am  opposed  to  this  idea  that  the  municipalities  should  be 
encouraged  to  enlarge  their  appropriations  for  milk  inspectors  and 
send  them  out  to  dairy  farms.  The  most  efficient  system  consists 
in  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  service  to  test  the  milk,  after 
the  milk  has  been  pasteurized,  and  you  have  ascertained  -where  the 
dirty  milk  comes  from,  the  large  numbers  of  bacteria  that  it  con- 
tains. Then  only  a  small  number  of  inspectors  are  needed  because 
you  can  sen.d  them  to  exactly  the  right  spot,  as  compared  with  the 
old  system  of  a  widespread  inspection  which  disregards  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  milk  that  is  coming  in,  which  is  only  an  annoyance  to 
the  farmer  and  does  not  improve  the  character  of  the  supply  appre- 
ciably, and  it  has  been  tried  for  years  and  years  without  any 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

But  you  take  half  a  dozen  inspectors  working  with  the  laboratory 
and  test  the  milk  and  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  work  on  the  dirty 
milk.  This  system  also  would  check  milk  station  conditions.  The 
bacteria  test  of  the  station  milk  w'hen  it  reaches  the  city  will  take 
care  of  that. 

State  Supervision 

It  has  been,  suggested  that  the  State  might  inspect  the  dairies  and 
the  city  test  the  milk.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  have 
a  duplication  of  work  throughout  the  dairy  districts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  take  a  big  shipping  station  that  happens  to  be  send- 
ing milk  to  three  or  four  cities,  for  instance,  to  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, Jersey  City,  and  New  York,  they  are  subject  at  the  present 
time  to  t^e  inspection  of  the  health  officials  and  milk  inspectors 
of  all  three  of  those  cities.  You  can  go  to  certain  farms  in  New 
York  State  an.d  see  the  regulations  of  these  cities  hanging  side  by 
side  in  the  bam.  I  think  that  would  all  be  eliminated  if  the  State 
had  a  system  of  dairy  inspection  which  inspected  those  farms 
themselves.  So  far  as  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  farms  or  con- 
cerned, that  could  well  be  done  by  the  State  authorities. 
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Pennsylvama  System 

That  is  already  in  force  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
cities  of  Pennsylvania  have  no  authority  to  inspect  dairy  farms. 
All  inspection  is  done  by  the  Stata  If  a  city  wants  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  farms  they  get  in  touch  with  the  State  and  the 
State  authorities  give  them  the  information.  The  city  aufliorities 
simply  test  the  milk.  They  get  their  information  or  rating  of  the 
farm  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  health 
autfiorities  if  a  rating  is  unfavorable,  preclude  it.  If  the  health 
authorities  want  to  know  anything  about  a  dairy  herd,  whether  it 
is  a  single  herd  or  more  than  a  single  herd,  they  can  get  that  infoi^ 
mation  from  the  State.  Then  if  we  check  the  milk  station  and  if 
the  milk  station  shows  ill,  we  can  exclude  the  milk  E(tation  in  the 
city  and  then  the  milk  station  man  could  be  ordered  to  ascertain 
what  farms  are  at  fault,  and  also  the  industry  is  saf^uarded  by 
having  the  consumer  adjust  his  proper  price  system  on  the  bacteria 
count. 

All  Milk  Should  he  Paid  for  on  Bacteria  Count 

All  milk  should  be  paid  for  on  this  bacteria  count  more  than  on 
the  butter  fat  test.  This  should  even  apply  if  the  milk  is  to  be 
made  for  butter.  Of  course,  in  that  case,  the  butter  fat  premium 
and  the  clean  milk  premium  should  go  hand  in  hand.  S'uch  butter 
necessarily  when  properly  handled  would  bring  a  higher  price." 

How  Bacteria  Are  Counted 

William  Hallock  Park,  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 
"  I  am  a  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  present  time,  a 
part  of  the  routine  work  done  by  the  laboratories  is  determining 
the  number  of  living  bacterias  in  samples  of  milk  sent  to  the 
laboratory  by  the  Bureau  of  Foods.  We  make  several  hundred 
such  examinations  daily  and  report  those  to  the  Bureau  of  Foods, 
upon  which  action  is  taken.  Then  if  an  epidemic  develops  of 
septic  sore  throat,  we  try  and  trace  out  the  origin  of  that  epidemic 
to  some  human  being  or  some  cow  up  the  'State,  make  a  report  to 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  upon  anything  we  find.  So  we  have  the 
routine  work  of  the  daily  examination  for  the  sanitary  control  of 
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the  milk  and  the  special  examination  for  septic  sore  throat  or 
diptheria,  tubercnlo&is,  or  some  other  disease.  As  soon  as  disease 
attracts  attention,  in  some  locality  we  go  to  work  at  that  In  our 
routine  daily  work,  we  would  not  look  for  any  specific  type  of 
bacteria  but  purely  the  number.  Two  years  ago,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion between  four  of  the  laboratories  in  this  city, —  the  Health 
Department  laiboratory  and  thre  private  laboratories. 

The  aocovmts  disagi^eed  quite  markedly ;  the  city  laboratories  got 
figures  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  lowest  of  the  private  labora- 
tories and  so  it  wjis  agreed  between  these  la;boratOTies  and  the  city 
laboratories  to  have  Professor  Kahn  of  Wesleyan  University  send 
to  us  on  diiferent  occasions  samples  of  the  same  milk,  each  labor- 
atory getting  thirty  samples  of  the  same  milk  as  the  other  labora- 
lories,  but  the  numbers  would  be  different  so  we  wouldn't  know, 
even  if  we  wished  to,  how  to  compare  with  each  other.  We  then 
reported  to  him  our  tests,  and  the  first  time  the  difference  was  still 
quite  marked  between  laboratories.  We  found  that  was  consider- 
a:bly  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language  in  the  report  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  which  it  said,  that  persons 
making  the  count  of  tihe  bacteria  could  either  use  a  lens  or  their 
eye,  leaving  it  just  that  way,  and  two  of  the  laboratories  considered 
that  that  meant  that  in  any  case  you  could  either  use  your  lens  or 
not,  while  the  report  meansi  if  you  used  a  lens  and  saw  nothing 
more  with  the  lens  than  with  your  naked  eye,  then  you  could  use 
your  naked  eye  alone,  but  if  you  saw  more  with  the  lens,  you  should 
use  the  lens.  When  that  was  straightened  out  and  we  all  used  the 
same  lens,  that  is,  of  the  same  magnifying  power,  our  results  on 
Dr.  Kahn's  samples  very  nearly  agreed,  and  by  carefully  using  the 
same  materials  we  got  very  nearly  together.  So  we  agreed,  and 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  agreed,  to  advise  standard 
material,  the  idea  being  not  to  find  all  the  bacteria  that  will  de- 
velop, but  to  have  a  uniform  development  and  make  our  standards 
on  that.  Xow,  we  usei  meat  extracts  alone  as  a  culture  and  no 
fresh  meat,  as  some  of  the  laboratories  formerly  did,  and  after  we 
agreed  on  the  material  and  agreed  upon  the  examining  lens,  our 
results  were  very  close.  That  is,  close  in  reference  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

About  twenty-three  years  ago.  Dr.  Biggs,  who  was  the 
medical  officer  at  that  time,  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Health 
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iind  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  that  the  city  should  have  a 
bacteriological  Ittboratory.  The  la:boratory  was  started  and  I  be- 
came his  assistant  in  that  work.  It  grew  and  we  began  to  take  up 
various  problems.  In  1900  we  thought  on  account  of  certain 
things  that  happened  that  milk  should  be  tested  in  this  laboratory. 
Before  that  milk  had  been  considered  only  on,  its  food  value  and 
not  on  its  wholeeomeness.  So  in  connection  with  the  Sockefeller 
Institute^  that  allowed  us  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with 
the  Healtih  Department,  nurses  an4  physicians  and  laboratory 
workers,  we  tested  out  the  effect  of  different  types  of  milk  in  the 
feeding  of  children.  We  took  three  groups,  one  group  supplied 
with  ordinary  grocery  milk ;  one  with  milk  from  tihe  Straus  milk 
stations;  one  witih  Briarcliff  Manor  certified  milk,  which  was  fur- 
nished us  by  Mr.  Law  free  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  pure  raw  milk. 
That  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  quality  of  milk  had  a  very 
important  bearing  on,  the  mortality  rate  of  infants  under  one  year 
old  in  tihis  city.  It  also  indicated  that  pasteurized  milk  produced 
nearly  as  good  results  as  the  certified  milk,  and  it  demonstrated 
that  sanitary  control  was  very  important,  as  affecting  the  death 
rate  of  children.  We  began  to  make  laboratory  examinations.  The 
bacteria  count,  which  may  be  of  little  importance  to  adults  in  the 
use  of  milk,  is  of  vital  importance  when  fed  to  children.  A  great 
number  of  bacteria  indicates  that  the  milk  is  dangerous  to  babies, 
although  the  same  milk  might  be  used  by  adult  persons  without 
serious  results,  unless  it  had  specific  disease  producing  bacteria. 
We  approached  the  milk  dealers  in  two  ways.  First,  we  tried  to 
persuade  a  number  of  them  to  undertake  the  production  of  a  very 
clean  raw  milk  and  through  the  Board  of  Health's  cooperation, 
a  number  agreed  to  do  this.  The  work  was  done  in  the  Health 
Department  laboratory.  The  name  "  certified  milk  "  was  intro- 
duced and  restricted  to  milk  which  was  approved  by  the  authoritieSj 
first,  the  Health  Department,  second,  by  a  conmiittee  of  physicians 
which  by  law  of  this  State  must  be  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Medical  iSociety. 

Certified  Milk 

The  idea  of  the  Medical  Milk  Commission  was  that  there  should 
be  a  body  of  men  who  had  no  self  interest.  No  member  of  it  can 
receive  any  remuneration  for  the  work.     That  we  would  have 
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trained  inspectors  and  the  inspectors  would  i-^port  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Board  of  Health  might  report  to  the  commission.  It 
was  not  to  the  replace  the  Board  of  Health  but  it  was  to  aid  the 
Health  Board's  action.  This  meant  a  group  of  men  that  had  noth- 
ing but  the  public  welfare  in  their  minds.  It  waa  not  thought  at 
that  time  that  the  Health  Department  could  grade  milk ;  but  the 
milk  commission  could  give  a  much  higher  standard  for  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  the  milk  supply  of  New  York,  so  the  milk  commission 
was  made  to  certify  to  certain  milk  as  being  sanitary. 

New  York  Milk  Committee 

Then  a  body  of  volunteers  organized  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee to  aid  in  the  work  and  they  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  the  movement  for  better  milk.  Then  developed  the  dairy 
inspection  methods.  Then  the  milk  dealers  established  laboratories 
of  their  own  and  private  laboratories  were  established  to  aid  the 
milk  dealers.  Typhoid  is  lie  lowest  now  it  has  ever  been  in  New 
York  city.  That  is  not  true  all  over  the  United  States.  We  have 
dropped  in  New  York  faster  than  the  average.  The  infant  death- 
rate  is  the  lowest  that  it  has  ever  been,  except  as  it  may  have  been 
affected  by  poliomyelitis  this  year.  Leaving  that  out,  the  death- 
rate  this  year  was  less  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  New  York 
city. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Children 

We  tested  four  years  ago  the  amount  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
children  in  l3iis  city  and  we  found  that  about  one-third  of  all 
glandular  swellings  in  children  was  due  to  bovine  tuberculosis. 
There  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  deaths  in  children  under 
two  years  from  tuberculosis  due  to  bovine  infections.  During  this 
last  six  months,  we  have  been  testing  over  again,  and  after  three 
years  of  pretty  complete  pasteurization,  we  find  now  that  there  is 
practically  no  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  children  that  have  lived 
in  New  York  under  three  years  of  ago.  I  suggest  that  by  the  use 
of  pasteurization  we  have  practically  blotted  out  new  bovine  in- 
fection in  children. 
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Infection  of  Bouiiie  Tuberculosis 

Different  localities  have  different  amounts  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, depending  upon  various  things,  as  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  milk  is  raw,  boiled  or  pasteurized ;  the  amount  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis and  the  degree  to  which  children  are  nourished  by  mothers. 
In  Xew  York  we  found  that  tliere  was  practically  no  bovine  in 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age;  we  found  that  l>etween  three  and 
sixteen  there  was  a  decreasing  amount  from  the  early  age  to  the 
older  age  in  the  amount  of  local  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  chiefly,  and  of  other  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body.  Below 
that  age,  we  found  considerable  amount  of  fatal  tuberculosis  in 
children  and  five  per  cent  of  the  children  dying  of  tuberculosis 
die  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  It  made  a  considerable  number  of 
cajses  in  New  York,  upwards  of  900  a  year,  infant  children ;  those 
were  only  the  death  cases.  Then  there  were  probably  two  or  three 
thousand  cases  of  glandular  swelling  due  to  it,  not  fatal ;  so  it  was 
a  problem  sufficiently  important  to  be  seriously  considered  and 
eradicated,  if  possible.  Retesting  it  now,  we  find  a  very  different 
condition.  We  find  now  practically  no  bovine  infection  in  chil- 
dren who  have  lived  three  years  in  New  York.  Our  raw  milk 
supply  is  better  and  pasteurization  reasonably  secures  us  against 
disease  infection. 

Meclumism  of  the  Bacterid  Count 

There  are  two  methods :  One  is  to  make  a  count  of  the  actual 
number  of  bacteria  in  milk.  You  take  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  milk  and  smear  it  over  a  defined  area  of  a 
slide ;  you  fix  that  milk,  remove  its  fat  and  stain  it  on  the  slide ; 
then  examine  it  under  the  microscope  on  the  slide  for  bacteria. 
Count  the  actual  number  of  bacteria  by  counting  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  area  and  multiply  the  whole  area  by  the  result.  That 
gives  the  whole  number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk,  but  to  do  that  re^ 
quires  more  expert  assistants  than  the  i-outine  ordinars'-  way.  It  is 
harder  on  the  eyes,  and  on  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  to  give  any 
better  result  than  the  ordinary  method  of  estimation  of  the  sanitary 
condition.  We  want  to  know  the  live  bacteria,  and  not  the  dead 
bacteria,  in  much  of  our  work,  and  this  method  falls  down  in 
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the  pasteurized  milk,  because  it  shows  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living.  So  that  nearly  all  laboratories  now  follow  a  routine  method 
of  using  a  jelly  and  don't  use  the  count.  The  direct  microscopic 
examination  is  at  the  place  where  the  herds  are,  so  as  to  get  an 
immediate  idea  of  not  only  the  number,  but  the  types  of  bacteria 
coming  from  the  different  cows  in  the  herd,  or  the  different  com- 
pound of  milk  of  different  hei'ds,  but  the  routine  method  is  as 
follows :  In  the  first  place,  the  samples  are  taken  by  the  inspectors 
in  small  bundles  with  the  caps  marked  with  numbers  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  we  safeguard  against  the  mixing  up  of  one  herd  with 
another  herd.  That  is  done  by  the  operator  at  the  country  station 
or  in  the  creamery,  or  even  here  at  the  wagon  or  at  the  railroad. 
These  samples  must  be  preserved  in  ice,  otherwise,  the  bacteria 
that  were  in  there  at  the  start  would  increase  before  the  laboratory 
got  the  sample,  so  they  are  all  required  to  be  iced  by  being  kept 
in  packs  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  sample  then  reaches  the 
laboratory  and  is  put  in  an  ice-box  and  covered  with  cracked  ice 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  keep  it  cool  during  the  two  or  throe  hours  it  stays 
there  before  being  examined ;  that  is,  the  individual  bottle.  Xow, 
we  will  take  one  and  follow  it  out.  The  bottle  is  taken  from  the 
ice-box  and  shaken  twenty-five  times.  We  have  a  definite  number 
of  shakes  so  as  to  have  everybody  follow  the  same  method.  One 
cubic  centimeter  of  this  sample  from  this  bottle  is  then  placed  in 
another  bottle  containing  100  CO  of  sterile  water.  This  again  is 
shaken  twenty-five  times.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  this  dilution 
is  put  into  a  covered  glass  dish ;  a  second  one  cubic  centimeter  is 
put  in  a  second  covered  glass  dish.  On  to  this  is  poured  ten  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  nutrient  agar  jelly  which  is  about  40  degrees 
centigrade.  It  is  thoit>ughly  liquid,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  injure  the 
bacteria.  The  mixture  now  of  the  dilut^xl  milk  and  the  melted 
nutrient  agar  is  shaken  back  and  forth  on  a  plate  so  as  to  pretty 
thoroughly  disseminate  the  milk  and  the  bacteria  in  the  milk 
throughout  the  jelly.  This  is  then  allowed  to  harden  and  placed 
in  an  incubator  in  the  room  at  blcH>d  heat  for  foi-t^^eiglit  hours. 
During  this  time  each  living  germ  or  bunch  of  germs,  because  the 
germs  are  so  small  that  a  bunch  makes  only  a  visible  growth,  which 
we  call  a  colony,  develops.  Then  we  count  the  colonies.  It  is  like 
looking  at  a  tree  a  mile  away.  You  see  the  tree  of  bacteria  or 
bunch. 


Now,  we  take  from  the  first  diluted  bottle  one  cuibic  centimeter 
and  add  it  to  another  bottle  of  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  and  do  the  same  thing  with  that  dilution ;  now  the  colonies 
in  the  first  two  plates  show  the  number  of  living  bacteria  or  groups 
of  bacteria  in  one  one-hundredths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  milk, 
and  in  the  second  two  plates  of  one  ten-^housandttis  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  original  milk  and  we  multiply  then  the  number 
of  colonies  we  get  by  one  hundred  or  by  ten  thousand,  according 
to  the  dilution.  If  we  want  to  be  still  more  accurate,  we  make 
dilutions  in  between  those  to  one  one-hundredth,  one  one-thou- 
sandth, one  to  ten-thousandth,  one  to  one  one-hundred  thousandth; 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Health  Department  work  wo  utilize  only  two 
dilutions.  That  is  sufficient  for  grading-  purposes.  The  aim  of 
that  process  is  to  spread  a  large  proportional  sample  in  a  lai^ 
field  so  they  can  be  readily  observed.  If  you  use  more  milk  and 
the  milk  was  seeded  highly  with  bacteria,  there  would  be  such  a 
crowd  that  you  could  not  count,  so  we  take  a  very  small  part  and 
spread  that  over  a  large  field.  Of  course,  there  will  be  dis- 
crepancies in  the  count,  but  it  will  be  fairly  accurate,  in  reference 
to  such  work. 

Of  course,  nobody  at  any  time  or  place  undertakes  to  enumerate 
a  million  or  half  million  of  bacteria  in  a  sample,  but  we  thus  take 
a  small  proportionate  sample  and  spread  that  out  and  count  the 
bacteria  in  that  and  multiply  that  by  the  cubic  centimeter  and  we 
have  the  approximate  number  that  the  original  sample  contained. 
We  spread  it  out  so  that  if  we  found  four  bacteria  on  one  plate 
and  five  on  another,  we  would  have  4  %  bacteria  count  on  the 
plates,  and  we  would  multiply  that  by  the  part.  If  the  sample 
was  one  and  one-ton  thousandth,  that  could  would  show  40,000  to 
50,000.  This  method  is  a  fair  index  of  the  cleanliness  of  produc- 
tion or  care  that  milk  has  had." 

Sq-Oalled  "B"  and  "C"  Mti.k  Mingled  in  the  Shipping 

Station 

Certain  distributors  in  their  contracts  provide  for  the  payment 
of  ten  cents  per  hundred  for  so^alled  "  B  "  milk  or  milk  from 
dairies  having  a  total  barn  score  of  68  points  on  the  official  score 
card  more  than  is  paid  for  milk  from  those  dairies  where  the  bam 
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score  is  not  68  on  the  official  score  card.  This  results  in  a  certain 
per  cent  of  the  dairymen  in  some  stations  securing  ten  cents  less 
per  hundred  for  their  milk  than  their  neighbors  with  a  higher  score. 
From  time  to  time,  a  new  bam  scoring  either  by  the  station  luan- 
ivger  or  the  agent  of  the  Department  of  Health,  results  in  the  score 
card  being  reduced  and  thus  giving  the  dairyman,  less  than  25 
points  on  equipment  and  43  points  on  methods.  This  results  in 
the  dairyman  losing  the  ten  cents  a  hundred  "  premium,"  as  it  is 
designated,  or  "  penalty  "  as  it  appears  to  the  dairyman. 

It  is  not  imcommon  to  find  stations  where  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  dairymen  would  have  a  score  below  68  and  thus 
lose  this  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  price  of  their  in  ilk. 
Not  all  the  stations  engaged  in  collecting  and  shipping  to  Mew 
York  milk  eligible  for  "Grade  (pasteurized)  "  pay  any  addi- 
tional price  for  the  higher  bam  score.  It  is  only  in  the  sections 
where  operators  add  the  additional  ten  cents  for  one  reason  or 
another  that  the  question  arises. 

At  many  of  those  stations,  however  the  dairyman  ol).serves  that 
the  so-called  "  B  "  milk  from  dairies  scoring  68  is  mingled  with 
the  soKjalled  "C"  milk  from  dairies  with  a  less  score  than  68, 
and  the  mingled  milk  with  no  distinctive  marks  shipped  to  the  city. 

Because  of  this  practice,  the  belief  has  arisen  in  many  com- 
munities that  the  payment  of  teii  cents  per  hundred  loss  for  milk 
from  dairies  not  scoring  68  was  niorelv  an  instrumentality  adopted 
by  the  station  to  procure  a  portion  of  the  milk  supplied  at  a  lower 
cost  Without  imdei*standing  the  pui*jK>so  of  the  additional  ton 
cents  per  hundredweight,  and  the  methods  of  the  distributors  pay- 
ing the  so-called  premium,  such  would  imdoubtedly  appear  to  be 
the  case. 

The  Sanitary  Code  of  the  City  of  New  York  governing  the 
production,  transportation,  pasteurization  and  sale  of  milk,  etc., 
provides,  among  other  things: 

Grade  A.  Milk  or  Cream,  Pasteurized 

Regulation  120.  Bacterial  content. —  Milk  of  this  designation  shall  not  con- 
tain more  than  30,000  bacteria  per  CC  —  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Regulation  121.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  All  dairies  producing  milk  or  cream 
of  this  designation  shall  score  at  least  25  points  on  equipment  and  43 
points  on  methods,  or  a  tot-al  score  of  68  points  on  an  official  score  card 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
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Regulation  \22.  Times  of  delivery. —  Milk  or  cream  of  this  designation 
shall  be  delivered  within  thirty-six  hours  after  pasteurization. 

Regulation  123.  Bottling. —  Milk  or  cneam  of  this  designation  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  consumer  only  in  bottles,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Rrgulationa  Governing  the  Sale  of  Grade  B  Milk  or  Cream,  Pasteurized 

Regulation  129.  Bacterial  content. —  No  milk  under  this  designation  shall 
contain  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  CC  —  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
No  milk  supplied  averaging  more  than  300,000  bacteria  per  CC  shall  be 
pasteurized  outside  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  Bold  in  said  city  under  this 
designation. 

Regulation  130.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  Dairies  producing  milk  or  cream  of 
this  designation  shall  Hcore  at  least  20  points  on  equipment  and  35  points 
on  methods,  or  a  total  score  of  55  points,  on  an  official  score  card  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Health. 

Regulation  131.  Time  of  delivery . —  Milk  of  this  designation  shall  be 
delivered  within  Ihirty-six  hours  after  pasteurization. 

Regulation  132.     Bottling. —  Milk  of  this  designation  may  be  delivered  in 
cans  or  bottles. 
Regulations  Governing  Creameries^  Receiving  Stations  and  Pasteurizing  Plants 

Section  35.  Milk  or  cream  not  to  be  pasteurized  a  second  time. —  No  milk 
or  cream  shall  be  pasteurized  a  second  time. 

Section  3G.  Pasteurized  milk  to  be  bottled  at  places  of  pasteurization. — 
Tasteurized  milk  shall  not  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  bottles 
unless  such  milk  has  been  lK)ttled  at  the  place  of  pasteurization. 

Section  37.  Room  and  apparatus  used  for  the  pasteurization  of  Grade  A 
milk. —  Milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  received  in  any  room  or  apparatus  where 
Grade  A  pasteurized  milk  or  cream  is  handled  or  treated  unless  the  said 
milk  or  cream  complies  with  the  regulations  for  Grade  A  pasteurized  milk. 

ITie  enforcement  of  these  regulation^,  therefore,  would  establish 
that  when  milk  from  the  dairy  scoring  from  55  to  68  on  the  official 
score  card  (the  so-called  "  C  "  milk)  is  delivered  to  the  station 
where  it  is  mingled  with  milk  from  dairies  scoring  68  and  upward, 
all  the  milk  at  such  station  is  at  once  reduced  so  as  to  be  eligible 
only  for  the  Grade  B  pasteurized  product.  In  other  words,  it  would 
appear  that  the  premium  milk  is  at  once  reduced  by  the  mingling 
to  have  tlie  same  sale  value  or  grade  value  as  the  milk  for  which 
no  pi'emium  is  paid,  instead  of  the  lower  price  milk  being  raised 
to  the  higher  gi'ade  by  tlie  mingling  process.  In  such  collecting 
stations,  tlie  milk  from  dairies  scoring  68  and  upward  is  only 
eligible  for  the  same  gTado  of  pasteurized  milk  as  that  from  dairies 
scoring  55  and  upwards. 

An  examination  of  the  audits  of  the  larger  compwmies  contained 
in  this  report  will  disclose  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  milk  from  dairies  scoring  G8  and  upward,  which  is  purhased 
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by  those  companies  at  10  cents  per  cwt.  additional,  could  be  or  is 
disposed  of  as  Grade  "A"  (pasteurized.)  The  demand  for  that 
product  is  relatively  smaU.  Tlie  great  hvlk  of  the  product  gpes 
into  Grade  B  pasteurized,  the  same  grade  as  so  called  ^'  C  "  milk 
from  dairies  scoring  below  68  and  above  55. 

If  only  those  dairies  which  actually  produce  milk  used  for 
Grade  "A"  (pasteurized)  received  the  ten  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  additional  in  price,  by  far  the  majority  of  the  dairymen 
now  receiving  the  so^alled  bam  score  premium  would  be  cut  off 
from  any  benefit  from  the  high  bam  aoore  obtained.  The  market  for 
Grade  "A"  (pasteurized)  would  take  but  a  small  part  of  the  milk 
produced  by  dairymen  obtaining  the  higher  bam  score.  It  there- 
fore appears  that,  in  regard  to  these  stationfl  where  so-called  "  B  " 
and  "  C  ''  milk  are  mingled  and  shipped  in  cans  to  New  York  city, 
the  distributor  sells  such  milk  for  no  higher  price  than  that  re- 
ceived for  milk  from  shipping  stations  where  only  "  C  "  milk 
(that  is,  with  a  bam  score  between  55  and  68)  is  gathered. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  then  certain  distributors 
should  pay  an  additional  ten  cents  per  hundred  from  bams  scoring 
68  and  upwards,  while  others  ignore  this  altogether.  That  question 
is  answered  by  those  distributors  to  this  effect ;  that  the  payment  of 
the  higher  price  induces  the  dairyman  to  improve  his  methods  and 
equipment  and  thereby  secure  a  better  quality  of  milk  and  enables 
them  to  furnish  a  better  product  to  his  customers ;  that  a  general 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  dairies  supplying  the  station^ 
is  to  the  advantage  of  their  business  and  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay  and  are  willing  to  pay  an  additional  price  for  such  improve- 
ment; that  they  aim  to  have  their  Grade  "  B  "  (pasteurized  milk) 
as  sanitary  in  every  way  as  the  Grade  "A"  (pasteurized),  in  order 
to  meet  the  increasing  sanitary  requirements  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  payment  of  a  Grade  "A" 
(pasteurized)  price  at  collecting  stations  where  only  milk  eligible 
for  Grade  "  B  "  (pasteurized)  is  assembled,  is  really  the  payment 
of  an  advanced  price  for  a  part  of  the  same  sales  product  and  thus 
undoubtedly  secures  to  certain  distributors  a  larger  supply  of  milk 
than  they  would  otherwise  have.  That  result  is  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  dairj'men.  However,  the  distributor  who  does  not  assume 
to  handle  anything  but  Grade  "  B  "  (pasteurized)  product  or  even 
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Grade  '*  ( V  milk  (eligible  for  cooking  and  manufaoturing  puiv 
poses  only) ,  frequently  in  adjusting  his  price  uses  these  features 
of  the  business  to  buy  milk  at  much  lower  prices  than  is  paid  by 
other  distributors,  by  pointing  out  to  the  dairymen  within  the 
range  of  his  collecting  station,  that  they  can  afford  to  deliver  him 
milk  at  a  considerably  lower  price  because  he  doee  not  require  a 
high  barn  score. 

This  lengthy  statement  is  made  for  Ae  purpose  of  affording 
a  clear  understanding  of  a  matter  which  seems  to  be  troublesome 
in  certain  sections  from  the  obvious  mingling  of  the  high  and  low 
grade  milk  at  certain  stations.  It  seems  to  be  apparent  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice  of  paying  a  premium  for  the  high 
bam  score  would  not  be  advantageous  io  the  dairyman  with  the 
low  score,  but  would  only  be  detrimental  and  disoouraging  to  the 
dairyman  with  the  high  score. 

Sanitary  Code  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Production, 
Transportation,  Pasteurization  and  Sale  of  Milk, 
Cream,  or  Concentrated  Milk,  Condensed  Skim  Milk 
AND  Modified  Milk 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HBAI^TH 
139  Centre  Street,  New  York  City 

Section  155.  Milk,  cream,  condensed,  or  concentrated  milk,  condensed 
skimmed  milk,  and  modified  milk;  sale  regulated;  term  ** modified  milk''  de- 
fined; ezceptian. — ^No  milk  or  cream,  condensed  or  concentrated  milk,  con- 
densed skimmed  milk,  or  modified  milk,  shall  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale, 
sold  or  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York  without  a  permit  issued  therefore 
by  the  Board  of  Health  or  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
said  permit  and  with  the  Regulations  of  said  Board. 

By  the  term  "  modified  milk "  is  meant  milk  of  any  subdiyision  of  the 
classification  known  as  "  Grade  A ;  for  Infants  and  Children,"  which  has 
been  changed  by  the  addition  of  water,  sugar  of  milk,  or  other  substance 
intended  to  render  the  milk  suitable  for  infant  feeding. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  milk  or  cream  sold  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  retail  stores,  nor  to  condensed  milk  or  condensed 
skimmed  milk  when  contained  in  hermetically  sealed  cans.  (As  amended  by 
the  Board  of  Health  Dec.  21,  1915.) 

Sec.  156.  Milk  and  cream;  grades  and  designations. —  All  mdlk  or  cream 
held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  sold  or  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall 
be  BO  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  sold  or  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
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Kegulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  under  any  of  the  following  grades  or 
designations  and  not  otherwise: 

"Grade  A:     For  infanU  and  children." 

1.  Milk  or  cream  (raw). 

2.  Milk  or  cream  (pasteurized). 

"Grade  B:     For  Adults." 

1.    Milk  or  cream  (pasteurized). 
"Grade   C:     For  cooking  and  Manufacturing  Purposes  Only." 

1.  Milk  or  cream  not  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  any 
of  the  subdivisions  of  Grade  A  or  Grade  B,  and  which  has 
has  been  pasteurized  according  to  tlie  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Health  or  boiled  for  at  least  two  (2)  minutes. 

2.  Condensed  skimmed  milk. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  tu  milk  or  cream  used  for  tlie 
purpose  of  producing  or  used  in  preparation  of  sour  milkj  buttermilk,  homo- 
genized milk,  milk  curds,  sour  cream,  Smcteny,  Kumyss,  Matzoon,  Z^oolak, 
and  other  similar  products  or  preparations  so  provided  that  any  such  product 
or  preparation  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  sold  or  delivered  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  adopted 
March  30,  1915,  effective  April  1,  1915,  relating  to  sections  155  and  156  of  the 
Sanitary  Code. 

Regulation  1.  Milk,  cream,  and  condensed  milk  not  to  be  stored  in  stables 
or  other  insanitary  places. —  Milk,  cream,  or  condensed  milk  shall  not  be 
handled,  stored,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  in  any  stable;  room  used  for  sleeping 
purposes;  or  in  any  room  or  place  which  is  dark,  damp,  poorly  ventilated,  or 
insanitary. 

Regulation  8.  Water-closet  compartments. — Every  water-closet  compart- 
ment, except  when  provided  with  mechanical  means  of  ventilation,  shall  have 
a  window  at  least  one  foot  by  three  feet  between  stop-beads  opening  to  the 
external  air  and  the  entire  window  shall  be  made  so  as  to  readily  open,  or  an 
opening  connected  with  the  external  air  measuring  at  least  144  square  inches 
for  each  water-closet  or  urinal,  with  an  increase  of  72  square  inches  for  each 
additional  water-closet  or  urinal.  The  door  or  doors  of  the  water-closet  com- 
partment shall  be  self-closing.  Where  the  water-closet  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  room  in  which  food  is  prepared  or  stored,  if  required  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  a  suitable  and  properly  lighted  vestibule  shall  be 
provided.  The  door  of  the  vestibule  shall  be  self-closing.  All  water-closet 
fixtures,  water-closet  compartments,  and  vestibules  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  in  good  repair. 

Regulation  3.  Rooms,  insanitary  condition. — ^Milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream 
shall  not  be  sold  or  stored  in  any  room  which  is  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  or 
dirty,  or  in  which  rubbish  or  useless  material  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  or 
in  which  there  are  offensive  odors. 

Regulation  4.  Milk  vessels  to  be  protected. — ^All  vessels  which  contain 
milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream,  must  be  protected  by  suitable  covers.     Ves- 
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Bels  must  be  so  placed  that  milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream  will  not  become 
contaminated  by  dust,  dirt,  or  flies. 

Regulation  5.  Milk  not  to  be  kept  on  sidewalk. —  Milk,  condensed  milk,  or 
cream  shall  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk  or  outside  of  the  store, 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  transportation. 

Regulation  6.  Milk  not  to  be  transferred  on  street. —  l^lilk,  condensed  milk, 
or  cream  must  not  be  transferred  from  one  container  to  another  on  the 
streets,  at  ferries  or  at  railroad  depots. 

Regulation  7.  Ice  tub  or  ice-box  to  be  provided. —  Vessels  in  which  milk, 
condensed  milk,  or  cream  is  kept  for  sale  shall  be  kept  either  in  a  milk 
tub,  properly  iced,  or  in  a  clean  ice-box  or  refrigerator  in  which  these  or 
similar  articles  of  food  are  stored. 

Regulation  8.  Containers  to  be  cleaned  and  sterilized. —  All  containers  in 
which  milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream  is  stored,  handled,  transported,  or 
sold,  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized  before  filling.  Such  cleaning 
and  sterilizing  shAll  not  be  done,  nor  shall  any  containers  be  filled  in  any 
stable,  in  any  room  used  for  sleeping  purposes,  or  in  any  room  having  a 
direct  connection  with  such  stables  or  rooms,  or  with  water-closet  compart- 
ments, unless  such  water- closet  compartments  conform  to  ReguliBition  2  of 
these  regulations. 

Regulation  9.  Ice-box  or  ice-tub  to  be  kept  clean. — The  ice-box  or  ice-tub 
in  which  milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream  is  kept  must  be  maintained  in  a 
thoroughly  clean  condition. 

Regulation  10.  Drainage  of  ice-box. —  The  over-flow  pipe  from  the  ice-box 
in  which  milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream  is  kept  must  not  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  drain  pipe  or  sewer,  but  must  discharge  into  a  properly 
trapped,  sewer-connected,  water- supplied  open  sink. 

Regulation  11.  Health  of  employees. —  No  person  having  an  infectious 
disease,  or  caring  for  or  coming  in  contact  with  any  person  having  an  infec- 
tious disease,  shall  handle  milk. 

Regulation  12.  Worn  or  badly  rusted  receptacles. — All  cans  or  receptacles 
used  in  the  sale  or  delivery  of  milk,  cream,  or  condensed  milk  when  found 
to  be  in  an  unfit  condition  to  be  so  used  by  reason  of  being  worn  out,  badly 
rusted,  or  with  rusted  inside  surface,  or  in  such  condition  that  they  cannot  be 
rendered  clean  and  sanitary  by  washing  shall  be  condemned  by  inspectors 
of  this  Department.  Every  such  can  or  receptacle  when  so  condemned  shall 
be  marked  by  a  stamp,  impression,  or  device  showing  that  it  had  been  so 
condemned  and  when  so  condemned  shall  not  thereafter  be  used  by  any 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  soiling,  delivering,  or  shipping  milk,  cream,  or 
condensed  milk. 
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ADDITIONAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    THE    PRODUCTION    AND 
SALE  OF  MILK  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Regulajtion  16.  Milk  produced  in  violation  of  the  regulations. —  :Milk  pro- 
duced in  violation  of  these  regulations  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  as  defined 
in  section  156  of  the  Sanitary  Code. 

Regulation  17.  Water  used  for  washing  and  cleaning  containers. —  All  water 
used  for  washing  and  cleaning  containers,  utensils^  or  apparatus  used  in 
preparing  milk  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be  clean  and  whole- 
some. The  water  shall  be,  whenever  possible,  from  a  public  supply  of  known' 
purity.  No  water,  other  than  from  a  public  supply,  shall  be  used  within 
the  city  of  Xew  York  without  a  permit  therefor  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Health. 

Regulation  18.  Milk  house. —  A  properly  constructed,  conveniently  located 
milk  house  shall  be  provided.  The  milk  house  sliall  have  no  direct  com- 
munication with  stable. 

Regulation  19.  Floors  of  milk  house. —  The  floors  of  milk  house  shall  be 
constructed  of  cement  and  so  gi'aded  as  to  discharge  all  surface  drainage 
from  one  or  more  points  into  properly  trapped  sewer- connected  drains.  Where 
no  sewer  is  provided  the  drains  must  discharge  into  properly  constructed  cess- 
pools. The  iloor  opening  of  each  drain  shall  be  covered  by  a  suitable  iron 
strainer. 

Regulation  20.  Walls  and  ceilings. —  Walls  and  ceilings  of  the  milk  house 
must  be  sheathed  and  finished  smooth  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust 
and  dirt. 

Regulation  21.  Maintenance  of  milk  house. —  The  interior  of  the  milk 
house,  unless  constructed  of  cement  or  similar  material,  must  be  painted 
with  some  light  colored  waterproof  paint.  The  milk  house  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  times  in  a  ek^nly  condition,  free  from  dust,  dirt,  rubbish,  and 
cobwebs.  No  material  foreign  to  the  proper  care  and  handling  of  milk  shall 
be  kept  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  milk  liouse. 

Regulation  22.  Separate  rooms  shall  be  provided  for  the  handling  and 
storage  of  milk. —  Separate  rooms  must  be  provided  for  the  handling  and 
storing  of  milk  and  the  washing  of  utensils.  Bottle  caps  and  tagsi  must  not 
be  stored  in  the  milk  handling  room.  A  sufficient  number  for  immediate 
use  should  be  taken  to  the  bottling  room  ininudiately  preceding  the  process 
of  bottling. 

-  Regulation  23.  Supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  to  be  provided. —  A  conveni- 
ent and  adequate  supply  of  hot  and  cold  waler  must  be  provided  for  wash- 
ing utensils  and  cooling  milk. 

Regulation  24.  Cleaning  of  pails,  strainers,  bottles,  cans,  etc. —  All  pails, 
strainers,  bottles,  cans,  and  apparatus  used  in  handling  or  bottling  milk 
must  be  washed,  immediately  after  using,  in  hot  water  and  some  proper 
alkaline  washing  solution,  rinsed  with  eltan  boiling  water,  and  stored  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  remain  clean  until  used. 
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Regulation  85.  Tubs  for  washing  purposes  to  be  provided. —  The  wash 
room  must  have  tubs  for  wa/shing  purxx>ses  which  shall  be  constructed  of 
some  non- absorbent  material.  All  draining  shelves  and  racks  shall  also  be* 
of  non-absorbent  material. 

Regulation  26.    Lighting  of  milk  house  and  saeen  doors  to  be  provided. — 

Each  room  of  the  milk  house  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  window  light, 
and  all  doors  and  windows  shall  be  screened  to  prevent  the  access  of  flies, 
between  the  1st  day  of  May  and  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  year.  Tht 
premises  shall  be  kept  free  from  vermin  at  all  times.  All  doors  shall  be  self- 
closing. 

Regulation  27.  Cooling  and  storage  facilities  to  be  provided.-*- The  milk 
room  shall  contain  cooling  and  storage  facilities  of  sufficient  capacity  to  cool 
and  store  all  milk  produced  on  the  premises  during  twenty-four  hours  to  a 
temperature  of  50°  F.  or  below.  If  a  pool  is  used  for  such  purpose  it  shall 
be  properly  drained  and  trapped.  All  pools  used  in  the  cooling  or  storage  of 
milk  shall  be  emptied  and  cleaned  at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Regulation  28.  Connection  between  milk  room  and  other  rooms. —  Where- 
over  there  is  direct  connection  between  the  milk  room  and  any  other  room, 
a  self-closing  door  must  be  provided. 

Regulation  29.  Milk  pails. —  No  pail  should  be  used  during  the  process  of 
milking  whicli  has  a  top  opening  of  a  diameter  greater  than  8  inches.  The 
inner  surface  of  all  milk  pails  and  utensils  shall  be  smooth  and  heavily  tinned; 
all  seams  must  be  soldered  flush. 

Regulation  30.  Size  of  milk  house. —  The  milk  house  and  eadi  room  thereof 
must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  plenty  of  room,  and  no  part  of  the  milk 
house  shall  be  maintained  in  an  overcrowded  condition. 

Regulation  31.  Milk  to  be  protected. —  The  milk  shall  at  no  time  be  ex- 
posed to  dust  and  dirt. 

Regulation  32.    Milk  handling  to  be  conducted  in  a  cleanly  manner. —  All 

milk  and  milk  handling  must  be  conducted  in  a  cleanly  manner. 

Regulation  33.  Health  of  employees. —  No  person  having  or  coming  in 
contact  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  infectious  or  venereal  disease  shall 
be  allowed  to  milk,  or  handle  milk  or  milk  utensils. 

Regulation  34.  Clothing  of  milkers. —  The  outer  clothing  of  milkers  and 
milk  handlers  must  consist  of  clean  overalls  and  jackets  of  some  light 
colored  material. 

Regulation  35.  Cows  to  be  groomed  daily. —  Cows  must  be  groomed  daily 
and  be  kept  at  all  times  clean  and  free  from  accumulation  of  manure,  mud, 
or  other  filth. 

Regulation  36.     Cows  to  be  clipped. —  The   long  hairs  upon  the  flanks, 

udders,  and  tails  must  be  clipped  and  kept  short. 

Regulation  37.  Cleaning  of  cows  prior  to  miUdng. —  The  udders  and  teats 
must  be  washed  clean  immediately  prior  to  milking  and  dried  with  a  clean 
cloth. 
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Regulation  38.  Throat  latch  to  be  used. —  To  prevent  the  cows  from 
lying  down  between  cleaning  and  milking,  a  throat  latch  shall  be  provided 
and  used. 

Regulation  39  Cleanliness  of  milkers. —  The  hands  of  milkers  and  milk 
handlers  must  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and  water  immediately  prior  toy 
and  kept  clean  during  the  milking  and  handling  of  milk.  Convenient  facili- 
ties, consisting  of  water,  soap,  basin,  and  clean  towels,  shall  be  provided  for 
such  purpose. 

Regulation  40.  Dry  milking. —  The  hands  and  teats  must  be  kept  dry 
diu-ing  milking.     The  first  stream  from  each  teat  shall  be  rejected. 

Regulation  41.  Health  of  Cows. —  The  cows  must  be  healthy  and  free  from 
disease  as  determined  by  a  physical  examination.  Such  examination  mif^t 
be  made  at  least  once  each  year  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  and  a  certificate 
certifying  thereto  filed  with  the  Department  of  Health,  and  no  cows  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  herd  until  after  such  physical  examination. 

Regulation  42.  Feeding  of  Cows. —  Only  feed  which  is  of  good  quality, 
a!id  only  grain  and  coarse  fodder  which  are  free  from  dirt  and  mould  shall 
be  used.  Distillery  waste  or  any  substance  in  an  advanced  or  injurious  state 
of  putrefaction  must  not  be  fed  to  cows. 

Regulation  43.  Hay  not  to  be  fed  during  miUdng. —  No  hay  or  other  dry 
fodder  shall  be  fed  to  cows  during  milking  or  immediately  prior  thereto. 

Regulation  44.  Bedding  of  cows. —  The  cows  shall  be  bedded  with  some 
clean  material,  preferably  straw,  sawdust,  or  shavings,  and  the  bedding 
shall  be  tenewed  each  day. 

Regulation  40.  Milk  from  diseased  cows. —  Milk  from  diseased  cows,  and 
milk  which  has  been  polluted  with  fecal  matter,  must  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed. 

Regulation  46.  Milking  stools  to  be  used. —  Milking  stools  shall  be  con- 
structed of  metal  having  a  smooth  surface  and  must  be  kept  clean  at  all 
times. 

Regulation  47.  Milk  to  be  immediately  cooled. —  All  milk  as  soon  as 
drawn  must  be  immediately  removed  to  the  milkf  house  and  strained.  All 
milk  must  be  cooled  to  at  least  50  degrees  F.  within  two  hours  of  its  pro- 
duction and  maintained  at  or  below  such  temperature  until  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK 
OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORE,  AND  SHIPPED  FOR  SALE 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Regulation  SO.  Cows  to  be  kept  clean. —  The  cows  shall  be  kept  clean, 
and  manure  must  not  be  permitted  to  collect  upon  the  tail,  sides,  udder  and 
belly. 

Regulation  51.  Cows  to  be  groomed  daily. —  The  cows  shall  be  groomed 
daily,  and  all  collections  of  manure,  mud  or  other  filth  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  upon  their  flanks,  udders  or  bellies  during  milking. 


Regulation  52.  Clipping  of  long  hairs  from  udder  and  flanks  required. — 
The  clipping  of  long  hairs  from  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the  cows  is  of 
assist ance  in  preventing  the  collection  of  filth  which  may  drop  into  the  milk. 
The  hair  on  the  tails  shall  be  cut,  so  that  the  brush  will  be  well  above  the 
ground. 

Regulation  53.  Udder  and  teats  to  be  cleaned  before  milking. —  The  udders 
and  teats  of  the  cow  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  milking;  this  to  be 
done  by  thorough  brubhing  and  the  use  of  a  cloth  and  warm  water. 

Regulation  54.  Throat  latch  to  be  proirided. —  To  prevent  the  cows  from 
lying  down  and  getting  dirty  between  cleaning  and  milking,  a  throat  latch 
of  rope  or  chain  shall  be  fastened  across  the  stanchions  under  the  cow's  neck. 

Regulation  55.  Only  feed  of  good  quality  to  be  used. —  Only  feed  which  is 
of  good  quality,  and  only  grain  and  coarse  fodders  which  are  free  from  dirt 
and  mould  shall  be  used.  Distillerj'  waste  or  any  substance  in  the  state  of 
fermentation  or  putrefaction  must  not  be  fed  to  cows. 

Regulation  56.  Cows  not  in  good  flesh  and  condition  to  be  removed  from 
herd. —  Cows  which  are  not  in  good  flesh  and  oondition  shall  be  immediately 
removed  and  their  milk  kept  separate  until  their  health  has  been  parsed 
upon  by  a  veterinarian. 

Regulation  57.    Examination  by  veterinarian  to  be  made  annually. — An 

examination  by  a  licensed  veterinary  surgeon  shall  be  made  at  least  once  a 
year. 

Regulation  58.  No  stagnant  water,  hogpen,  privy,  etc.,  to  be  located 
within  100  feet  of  cow  stable. —  No  stagnant  water,  hogpen,  privy,  or  un- 
covered cesspool  or  manure  pit  shall  be  maintained  within  100  feet  of  the 
cow  stable. 

Regulation  59.  Adequate  ventilation  to  be  provided. —  The  cow  stable  shall 
be  provided  with  some  adequate  means  of  ventilation,  either  by  the  construc- 
tion of  sufficient  air  chutes  extending  from  the  room  in  which  the  cows  are 
kept  to  the  outside  air,  or  by  tlie  installation  of  muslin  stretched  over  the 
window  openings. 

Regulation  60.  Window  light. — ^Windows  shall  be  installed  in  the  cow 
barn  to  provide  sullicient  light  (2  sq.  ft.  of  window  light  to  each  600  cu.  ft. 
of  air  space  the  minimum)  and  the  panes  be  washed  and  kept  clean. 

Regulation  61.  Air  space  for  each  cow. —  There  shall  be  at  least  600 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  cow. 

Regulation  62.    Milch  cows  to  be  kept  in  place  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

— Milch  cows  shall  be  kept  in  a  place  which  is  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

Regulation  63.  Construction  of  floors. —  Stable  floors  shall  be  made  water- 
tight, be  properly  graded  and  well-drained,  and  be  of  some  non-absorbent 
material. 

Regulation  64.    Feeding  troughs  and  platfarms  to  be  lighted  and  kept  dean. 

— The  feeding  troughs  and  platforms  shall  be  well  lighted  and  kept  clean 
at  all  times. 
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Regulations  65.  Ceiling  to  be  kept  free  from  dirt,  cobwebs  and  straw.— 
The  ceiling  shall  be  thoroughly  swept  down  and  kept  free  from  hanging 
straw,  dirt  and  cobwebs. 

Regulation  66.  Construction  of  ceilings. —  The  ceiling  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  dust  and  dirt  therefrom  shall  not  readily  fall  to  the  floor  or 
into  the  milk.  If  the  space  over  the  cows  is  used  for  storage  of  hay,  the 
ceiling  shall  be  made  tight  to  prevent  chaff  and  dust  from  falling  through. 

Regulation  67.  Walls  and  ledge  to  be  kept  free  from  dirt,  manure  and 
cobwebs. —  The  walls  and  ledges  shall  be  thoroughly  swept  down  and  kept 
free  from  dust,  dirt,  manure,  or  cobwebs,  and  the  floors  and  premises  bt; 
kept  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  and  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter  at  all 
times. 

Regulation  68.  Cow  beds  to  be  kept  clean. —  The  cow  beds  shall  be  eo 
graded  and  kept  that  they  will  be  clean  and  sanitary  at  all  times. 

Regulation  69.  Stable  to  be  whitewashed  twice  a  year. —  Stables  shall  be 
whitewashed  at  least  twice  a  year  unless  the  walls  are  painted  or  are  of 
smooth  cement. 

Regulation  70.  Manure  to  be  remoyed  twice  daily. —  ^Manure  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  stalls  and  gutters  at  least  twice  daily.  This  must  not  be 
done  during  milking,  nor  within  one  hour  prior  thereto. 

Regulation  71.  Manure  not  to  be  stored  within  200  feet  of  stable. — 
Manure  shall  be  taken  from  the  bam,  preferably  drawn  to  the  field.  When 
the  weather  is  such  that  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  stored  no  nearer 
than  200  feet  from  the  stable  and  the  manure  pilel  should  be  so  located  that 
the  cows  cannot  get  at  it. 

Regulation  72.  Disposal  of  liquid  matter. —  The  liquid  matter  shall  be 
absorbed  and  removed  daily  and  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  overflow  or  satu- 
rate the  ground  under  or  around  the  cow  barn. 

Regulation  73.  Construction  of  manure  gutters. — ^Manure  gutters  shall  be 
from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some 
non- absorbent  material. 

Regulation  74.  Use  of  land  plaster  or  lime  recommended. —  The  use  of 
land  plaster  or  lime  is  recommended  upon  the  floors  and  gutters. 

Regulation  75.  Character  of  bedding  to  be  used. —  Only  bedding  which  is 
clean,  dry  and  absorbent  shall  be  used,  preferably  sawdust,  shavings,  dried 
leaves  or  straw.    No  horse  manure  should  be  used  as  bedding. 

Regulation  76.  Construction  of  flooring. —  The  flooring  where  the  cows 
stand  shall  be  so  constructc<l  that  all  manure  may  drop  into  the  gutter  and 
not  upon  the  floor  itself. 

Regulation  77.  Floor  not  to  be  swept  prior  to  milking  cows. —  The  floor 
shall  be  swept  daily.  This  must  be  done  one  hour  prior  to  milking  time. 

Regulation  78.  Drinking  basin  for  cows  to  be  kept  clean.— If  individual 
drinking  basins  are  used  for  the  cows  they  should  be  frequently  drained  and 
cleaned. 
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Regulation  79.  Live  stock  other  than  cows  to  be  excluded  from  stable 
where  milch  cows  are  kept. —  All  livestock  other  than  oows  sh&ll  be  excluded 
from  the  room  in  which  milch  cows  are  kept.  (Calf  or  bull  pens  may  be 
allowed  in  the  same  room  if  kept  in  the  same  clean  and  sanitary  manner  as 
the  cow  beds.)  .1 

Regulation  80.  Barnyard  to  be  cleaned.— The  barnyard  shall  be  well 
drained  and  dry,  and  should  be  as  much  sheltered  as  possible  from  the  wind 
and  cold.     Manure  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect  therein. 

Regulation  81.  Separate  quarters  to>  be  provided  for  sick  cows. —  A  suit- 
able place  in  some  separate  building  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
cows  when  sick,  and  se^mrate  quarters  must  be  provided  for  oows  when 
calving. 

Regulation  82.  Silo  or  grain  pit  not  to  open  directly  into  stable. —  There 
shall  be  no  direct  opening  from  any  silo  or  grain  pit  into  the  room  in  which 
the  milch  cows  are  kept. 

Regulation  83.  Milk  house  to  be  provided. —  A  milk  house  must  be  pro- 
vided which  is  separated  from  the  stable  and  dwelling.  It  shall  be  located 
on  elevated  ground,  with  no  hogpen,  privy,  or  manure  pile  within  100  feet. 

Regulation  84.  Milk  house  to  be  kept  clean. —  Milk  house  must  be  kept 
dean  and  not  used  for  any  purpose  except  the  handling  of  milk. 

Regulation  85.  Floor  of  milk  house  to  be  properly  graded  and  water- 
tight.—  Milk  house  shall  be  provided  with  sufiiciient  light  and  ventilation, 
with  floors  properly  graded  and  made  water-tight. 

Regulation  86.  Milk  house  to  be  lighted  and  ventilated. —  Milk  house 
shall  be  provided  with  adjustable  sashes  to  furnish  sufficient  light  and  some 
proper  method  of  ventilation  shall  be  installed. 

Regulation  87.  Size  of  milk  house. —  The  milk  house  shall  be  provided 
with  an  ample  supply  of  clean  water  for  cooling  the  milk,  and  if  it  is  not  a 
running  supply,  the  water  should  be  changed  twice  daily.  Also  a  supply 
of  clean  ice  should  be  provided  to  be  used  for  cooling  the  milk  to  50  degrees 
within  two  hours  after  milking. 

Regulation  88.  Storing  of  empty  cans. —  Suitable  means  shall  be  provided 
within  the  milk  house,  to  expose  the  milk  pails,  cans  and  utensils  to  the  sun 
or  to  live  steam. 

Regulation  89.  Washing  facilities  for  milkers  to  be  provided. —  Facilities 
consisting  of  wash  basins,  soap  and  towel  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
milkers  before  and  during  milking.  During  the  summer  months  the  milk 
house  should  be  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies. 

Regulation  90,  Health  of  employees. —  Any  person  having  any  communi- 
cable or  infectious  disease,  or  one  caring  for  persons  having  such  diseases, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  handle  the  milk  or  milk  utensils. 

Regulation  91.  Milkers  to  clean  hands  before  milking. —  The  hands  of  the 
milkers  must  bo  tlioroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  carefully  dried 
on  a  clean  towel  before  milking. 
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RegQlatioii  92.  Clothing  to  be  wonii  during  milking.— Clean  oTeralla  and 
jumpers  shall  be  worn  during  the  milking  of  cows.  They  should  be  used 
for  no  other  purposes,  and  when  not  in  use  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  place 
protected  from  dust. 

Regulation  93.  Milking  with  wet  hands  condemned. —  The  hands  and  teate 
shall  be  kept  dry  during  milking.  The  practice  of  moistening  the  hands  with 
milk  is  to  be  condemned. 

Regulation  94.  Milking  stools  to  be  kept  clean. —  The  milking  stools  shall 
be  at  all  times  kept  clean,  and  iron  stools  are  recommended. 

Regulation  95.  Fore  milk  to  be  rejected. —  The  first  streame  from  each 
teat  shall  be  rejected,  as  this  fore  milk  contains  more  bacteria  than  the  rest 
of  the  milk. 

Regulation  96.  Milk  drawn  from  cowii  16  days  before  or  5  days  afttr 
parturition  to  be  rejected. —  All  milk  drawn  from  cows  15  days  before,  or  6 
days  after  parturition  shall  be  rejected. 

Rgulation  97.  Small-mouth  milking  pail  to  be  used. —  The  pails  in  which 
the  milk  is  drawn  should  have  as  small  an  opening  at  the  top  as  can  be 
used  in  milking;  top  opening  preferably  not  to  exceed  8  inches  in  diamettf. 
This  lessens  the  contamination  by  dust  and  dirt  during  milking. 

Regulation  98.  Milking  to  be  done  rapidly. —  The  milking  should  be  done 
rapidly  and  quietly  and  the  cows  should  be   treated  kindly. 

Regulation  99.    Feeding  just   prior  to  milking   prohibited. —  Dry   fodder 

should  not  be  fed  to  the  cows  diuring  or  just  before  milking,  as  dust  there- 
from may  fall  into  the  milk. 

Regulation  100.  Milk  utensils  to  be  kept  dean  and  in  good  repair.  —All 
milk  utensils,  including  pails,  cans,  strainers,  and  dippers,  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean  and  must  be  washed  and  scalded  after  each  uidng,  and  all 
seams  m  these  utensils  should  be  cleaned,  scraped  and  soldered  flurii. 

Regulation  101.  Shipment  of  milk  from  diaeaeed  com  proUUtelr-Mittc 
from  diseased  cows  must  not  be  shipped. 

Regulation  102.  Adulteration  prohibited. —  The  milk  must  not  be  in  any 
way  adulterated. 

Regulation  103.  Milk  to  be  immediately  strained  and  cooled. —  The  milk 
as  soon  as  drawn  shall  be  removed  to  the  milk  house  and  immediately  strained 
and  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature. 

Regulation  104.    Milk  to  be  cooled  below  50  degrees  F.  within  two  hours 

after  milking. —  Al!  milk  nuifit  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  below  50  degrees 
F.  within  two  hours  after  being  drawn,  and  kept  thereafter  below  that  untii 
delivered  to  the  creamery. 

Regulation  105.  Straining  of  milk. —  The  milk  shall  be  strained  into  cans 
which  are  standing  in  ice  water  which  reaches  the  nedc  of  the  can.  The 
more  rapidly  the  milk  is  cooled,  the  safer  it  is,  and  longer  it  will  keep  sweet. 
Ice  should  be  used  in  cooling  milk,  as  very  few  springs  are  cold  enough  for 
the  purpose. 
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ReguUtion  106.  Use  of  aerators. —  If  aerators  are  ueed,  they  sliall  stand 
where  the  air  is  free  from  dust  or  odors,  and  on  no  account  should  thejr  be 
used  in  e  stable,  or  out  of  doors. 

SesuUtion  107.  Cleaning  of  milk  atrainen.— Milk  strainers  shaO  be  kept 
clean,  scalded  a  second  time  just  before  using,  and  if  cloth  strainers  an: 
used,  several  of  them  should  be  provided  in  order  that  they  may  be  fre- 
quently changed  during  the  straining  of  the  milk. 

Ref^latioa  108.    Use  of  preaexvatiTta  or  coloring  matter  prokiUted.— Tke 

use  of  any  preservative  or  coloring  matter  is  adulteration,  and  its  use  by 
a  producer  or  shipper  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  exclusion  of  his  product 
from  the  city  of  New  York. 

Regulation  109.  Water. —  The  water  supply  used  in  the  dairy  and  for 
washing  utensils  Should  be  absolutely  free  from  any  contamination,  suffici- 
ently abundant  for  all  purposes,  and  easy  of  access. 

Regulation  110.  Protection  of  water  mpply. —  The  water  supply  shall  be 
protected  against  flood  or  surface  drainage. 

Regulation  111.  Location  of  privy^— The  privy  shall  be  located  not  nearer 
than  100  feet  of  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  or  else  be  provided  with  n 
watertight  box  that  can  be  readily  removed  and  cleaned,  and  so  constructed 
that  at  no  time  will  the  contents  overflow  or  saturate  the  surrounding  ground. 

Regulation  112.  Source  of  water  supply.— The  source  of  the  water  supply 
shall  be  rendered  safe  against  contamination  by  having  no  stable,  barnyard, 
pile  of  manure  or  other  source  of  contamination  located  within  200  feet  of  it. 

REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   THE   SALE   OF  GRADE   "A"   MILK  OR 

CREAM  (raw). 
Deflnition. —  Grade  "A"  milk  or  cream  (raw)  is  milk  or  eream  produced 
and  handled  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  as  herein  set  forth. 

Regulation  113.  Tuberculin  test  and  physical  condition.-~Only  such 
animals  shall  be  admitted  to  the  herd  as  are  in  good  physical  condition,  af. 
shown  by  a  thorough  physical  examination  accompanied  by  a  test  wHh  the 
diagnostic  injection  of  tuberculin,  within  a  period  of  one  month  previous  to 
such  admission.  The  test  is  to  be  carried  out  as  prescribed  in  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health  go%^erning  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle. 
A  chart  recording  the  result  of  the  official  test  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
Department  of  Health  before  the  admission  of  any  animal  to  the  herd. 

Regulation  114.  Bacterial  contents. —  Grade  ''A"  milk  (raw)  shall  not 
contain  moVe  than  60,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  and  cream  more  than  300,000 
bacteria  per  c.  c.  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  or  at  any  time  prior  to 
such  delivery. 

Regulation  115,  Scoring  of  dairies. —  All  dairies  producing  milk  of  this 
designation  shall  score  at  least  25  points  on  equipment  and  50  points  on 
methods,  or'  a  total  score  of  75  points  on  an  official  dairy  score  card  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Health. 

Regulation  116.  Time  of  delivery. —  Milk  of  this  designation  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  congumcr  \^iihin  30  hours  after  production. 
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Regulation  117.  BottUiif. —  Milk  or  cream  of  this  designation  shall  l>e 
livercd  to  the  consumer  only  in  bottles,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the 
permit. 

Regulation  118.  LabdUng.— -  The  caps  of  all  bottles  containing  Grade 
''A**  milk  or  cream  (raw)  shall  be  white,  with  the  grade  and  designation 
"Grade  A  (raw),^  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer,  and  the  word 
"  Certified,"  when  authorized  by  the  State  law,  clearly,  legibly, '  artd*  'con- 
spicuously displayed  on  the  oute-r  side  tliereof.  No  other  Word,  statenient, 
design,  mark,  or  device  shall  appear  on  that  part  of  the  outer  cap  containing 
the  grade  and  the  designation  unless  authorised  and  permitted  by  th^  De- 
partment of  Health.  A  proof  print  or  sketch  of  such  cap,  showing  the  size 
and  arrangement  of  the  lettering  thereon,  sliall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  said  Department  before  being  attached  to  any  bottle  contain* 
ing  milk  or  cream  of  the  said  grade  and  designation. 

ADDITIONAL  RBGULATIONS  GOVBRHINa  THB  SALS  OF  GRADB  <<A'* 
IPLK  OR  CREAM  (Pattetuiaed). 

Definition. —  Grade  ''A''  milk  or  cream  (Pasteurized)  is  milk  or  cream 
handled  and  sold  by  dealers  holding  permits  therefor  f^om  the  Board  of 
Ifealth,  and  produced  and  handled  in  accordance  with  the  Regulatioi^s  aa 
herein  set  forth. 

Rtgidalion  119.  Phyaical  examination  ol  cows. —  All  cows  producing  nsilk 
or  oream  ol  this  designation  must  be  healthy,  as  determined  by  a  physical 
examination  made  annually  by  a  duly  licensed  veterinarian. 

Regulation  130.  Bacterial  content. —  ;Milk  of  this  dosi<;mition  Rliall  not 
contain  more  than  30,000  bactoria  per  c.  c.  and  cream  more  than  150,000  biic* 
teria  per  c.  c.  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  or  at  any  time  after  pasteuri- 
zation and  prior  to  such  delivery.  No  milk  supply  averaging  mote  than 
200,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  shall  be  pasteurized  to  be  sold  under  this  designation. 

Regulation  121.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  All  dairies  producing  milk  or  cream 
of  this  designation  shall  score  at  least  25  points  on  equipment  and  43  point < 
on  methods,  or  a  total  soore  of  68  points  on  an  official  soore  card  approved  b^ 
the  Department  of  Health. 

Regulation  lift.  Times  of  delivery. —  Milk  or  creaiii  of  this  designation 
shall  be  delivered  M'ithin  36  hours  after  pasteurization. 

RoguUtion  183.  Bottling.— Milk  or  ci«am  of  thi  sdeaignation  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  only  in  bottles  unless  otlierwise  specified. 

Regulation  124.  Bottles  only. —  The  caps  of  aH  bottles  containing'  Grade 
"A''  milk  or  cream  (pasteurized)  shall  be  white  with  the  grade  and  desig- 
nation "  Grade  A  (pasteurized),"  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer,  tl^e.  date 
and  hours  between  which  pasteurization  was  completed,  and  the  place  where^ 
pasteurization  was  performed,  clearly,  legibly,  and  conspicuously  displayed 
on  the  outer  side  thereof.  No  other  word,  statement,  design,  mark,  or  de- 
vice shall  appear  on  that  part  of  the  outer  cap  containing  the  grade  and 
designation,  unless  authorized  and  permitted  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
A  proof  print  or  sketch  of  such  cap,  showing  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
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the  leiieri^g  tlierecMi,  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  said  Depart- 
ment before  being  attached  to  the  bottles  containing  milk  of  the  said  grade 
and  designation.  No  other  words,  statement,  design,  or  device  shall  appear 
upon  the  outer  cap  unless  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health.  The  siac 
and  arrangement  of  lettering  on  such  cap  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

BaguUtioB  IM.  PaBtenrixation. —  Only  such  milk  or  cream  shall  be  re- 
garded as  pasteurized  as  has  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  142 
to  146  degrees  F.  for  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  SALE  OF  GRADE  "B" 
MILK  OR  CREAM  (Pasteurifed). 
Deftnition. — Grade  "B"  mUk  or  cream  (pasteurized)  i«  milk  or  cream  pro- 
duced and  handled  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  requirementa  of  the 
RegulatioBi  herein  set  forth  and  which  has  been  pasteurized  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Healtii  for  pasteurization. 

Ragvlation  Iti.  Physical  eiamlnation  of  cows. —  All  cows  producing  milk 
or  cream  of  this  designation  must  be  healthy  as  determined  by  a  physical 
examination  made  and  approved  by  a  duly  licensed  veterinarian. 

RegBlatiim  189.  Baet«rUl  contents.— No  milk  under  this  designation  shaU 
contain  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  and  no  cream  shall  contain  more 
thaa  500,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  when  delivered  to  the  consumer,  or  at  aay 
time  after  pasteurization  and  prior  to  such  deliv^y.  No  milk  supply 
averaging  more  than  1,500,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  shall  be  pasteurized  in  this 
city  under  this  designation.  No  milk  supply  averaging  more  than  300,000 
bacteria  per  c.  c.  shall  be  pasteurized  outside  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  sold 
in  said  city  under  this  designation. 

RsfnUtion  ISO.  Sooriag  of  dairies. —  Dairies  producing  milk  or  cream  of 
this  designation  shall  score  at  least  20  points  on  equipment  and  35  points 
on  methods,  or  a  total  score  of  55  points  on  an  official  score  card  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Health. 

RegvlatsoA  181.  Time  of  dettvezy. —  Milk  of  this  designation  shall  be  de- 
livered within  36  hours.  Cream  shall  be  delivered  within  seven ty-two  (72) 
hours  after  pasteurization.  Cream  intended  for  manufacturing  purposes  may 
be  stored  in  cold  storage  and  held  thereat  in  bulk  at  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  32  degrees  F.  for  a  period  conforming  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  fiuch  cream  shall  be  delivered  in  containers,  other  than 
bottles,  within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  removal  from  cold  storage  and 
shall  be  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  products  in  whidh  cooking  is  re- 
quired. 

RagttUtion  188.  Bottling. —  Milk  of  thia  designation  may  be  delivered  in 
cans  or  bottles. 

Rsgalation  133.  Lal>ellins^ — The  caps  of  all  bottles  containing  Grade 
"B**  milk  (pasteurized)  and  the  tags  attached  to  all  cans  containing  Grade 
"B"  milk  or  cream  (pasteurized)  shall  be  white  with  the  grade  and  designa- 
tion ''Grade  B  (pasteurized),"  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer,  and  the 
date  when  and  place  where  pasteurization  was  performed,  clearly,  legibly,  and 
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cokispiciioualy  displayed  on  the  outer  sid«  thereof.  The  caps  of  all  bottles 
containing  Grade  ''B^  cream  (pasteurised)  shall  be  white  with  the  grade 
and  designation  ''Grade  B  Cream  (pasteurised),"  the  name  and  address  of 
the  dealer,  and  the  date  when  and  the  place  where  bottled,  clearly,  legibly,  and 
conspicuously  diaplayed  on  the  outer  aide  thereof.  Ko  other  word,  statement, 
design,  mark,  or  device  shall  appear  on  that  part  of  the  outer  cap  or  tag 
containing  the  grade  and  designation  unless  authorized  and  permitted  by  tb* 
Department  of  Health.  A  proof  print  or  sketch  of  such  cap  or  tag,  showing 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  letteing  thereon  liiall  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  said  Department  before  being  attached  to  any  receptacle 
contiuning  milk  or  cream  of  the  said  grade  and  designation. 

Regulation  134.  Pasteurization. —  Only  such  milk  or  cream  shall  be  re« 
garded  as  pasteurized  as  has  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  142 
to  145  degrees  F.  for  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

ADDITIONAL  REGXTLATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  SALS  OF  GRADE  ''C 
MILK  OR  CREAM  (PASTEURIZED)  (FOR  (X)OKING  and  MANUFAO 
TURING  PURPOSES  ONLY). 

Definition. —  Grade  **0"  milk  or  cream  is  milk  or  cream  not  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  Grade  "  A  **  or  Grade  "  B  " 
and  which  has  been  pasteurized  according  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Health  or  boiled  for  at  least  two  minutes. 

Rftfolation  136.  Physical  examiaation  of  cows. —  All  oows  producing  milk 
or  cream  of  this  designation  must  be  healthy,  as  determined  by  a  physical 
examination  made  by  a  duly  licensed  veterinarian. 

RsgpUatioii  137.  Eaetoxial  conteiit— Ko  milk  of  this  designation  shall 
contain  more  than  900,000  bacteria  per  c.  c  and  no  cream  of  this  grade  shall 
contain  more  Uian  1,500,000  bacterni  per  c.  c.  after  pasteurisatiMu 

Rcgvlatioii  138.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  Dairies  produdng  milk  <Nr  cream  of 
this  desdgnation  must  score  at  lesat  40  points  on  an  official  score  card  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Healtli. 

Regulation  139.  Time  of  delivery. —  Milk  or  cream  of  this  designation 
shall  be  delivered  within  72  hours  after  pasteurization. 

Regulation  140.  Bottling.— Milk  or  cream  of  this  designation  shall  be 
delivered  in  cans  only. 

Regulation  141.  Labelling.— The  tags  attached  to  all  cans  containing 
Grade  "  C  "  milk  (for  cooking)  shall  be  white  with  the  grade  and  designation 
''Grade  C  Milk  (for  cooking ),**  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer,  and  the 
date  when  and  place  where  pasteurization  was  performed,  clearly,  legibly, 
and  conspicuously  displayed  thereon.  Xo  other  word,  statement,  design, 
mark,  or  device  shall  appear  on  that  part  of  the  tag  containing  the  grade 
and  designation,  unless  autliorized  and  permitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  A  proof  print  or  sketch  of  such  tag,  showing  the  size  and  arrange* 
ment  of  the  lettering  thereon  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
said  Department  before  being  attached  to  the  cans  containing  milk  of  the 
said  grade  and  designation.  The  cans  shall  have  properly  sealed  metal  coven 
painted  red. 
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SegnlitioB  14A.  PaatettxiMUioii^— Onlj  audi  oulk  or  eream  shall  be 
regarded  a«  pasteurized  as  liaa  been  subjected  to  a  tcAipciature  of  14fi  degrees, 
for  not  lass  than  thirty  ninutaa. 

ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  GOVBSNINO  THD  SALIT  OP  00W«IIS1» 

SKIMMED  MILK. 

Definition. —  C&ndensed  skimmed  milk  is  condensed  milk  in  which  the 
butter  fat  is  less  than  twenty -five  (25)  per  cent,  of  the  total  milk  solids. 

RsgttUtioa  14ft.  Cana  to  be  minted  blue.—  The  cans  rwitabiify  oe^dsBaed 
skimmed  milk  shall  be  colored  a  bright  blue  aad  shaU  bear  tha  woida  **  Oon- 
densed  Skimmed  Milk''  in  block  lettera  at  leastl  two  inchee  high  and  two 
inches  wide,  with  a  space  of  at  least  one-half  inch  between  any  two  letters. 
The  milk  shall  be  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  sold,  in  can  or  caas»  as 
required  in  this  regulation  excepting  when  sold  in  hermetically  sealed 


ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  LABELLING  OF  MILK 

OR  CREAM  BROUGHT  INTO,  DELIVERED,  OFFERED  FOR  SALS  AND 

SOLD  IN  NEW  WORK  CITY. 

Regulation  140.    Labelling  of  milk  or  cream. —  Each  container  or  receptacle 

used  for  bringing  milk  or  cream  into  or  delivering  it  in  the  City  of  New 

York  shall  bear  a  tag  or  label  stating,  if  shipped  from  a  creamery  or  dairy, 

the  location  of  the  said  creamery  or  dairy,  the  date  of  shipment,  the  name 

of  the  dealer,  and  the  grade  of  the  product  eentalaed  tK«*eia,  exe^  aa  dae- 

where  provided  for  deliyery  of  cream  in  bottles. 

R^;nUtion  147.  Labelling  of  milk  or  cream  to  be  pasteurised.— All  milk 
or  cream  brought  mto  the  city  oi  New  York  to  be  pasteurised  shall  have  a 
tag  aflfaced  to  each  and  ev«ry  can  or  other  receptaele  indicatiBg  the  plaee  ^ 
shipment,  date  of  shipatient,  and  the  words  '*to  be  pasteurised  at  (stating 
location  of  pasteurizing  plants)." 

Regnlatioii  14a.  MisUbelliBg  of  wXOl  er  cream.— Milk  or  eream  ef  one 
grade  or  designation  shall  not  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  soli,  or  labdled 
as  milk  or  cream  of  a  higher  gr-ade  or  designation. 

Regulation  149.  Word,  statement,  dedga,  mark  er  deriee  ea  labcL— No 
wordy  statement,  design,  mai'k,  or  device  regarding  the  milk  or  cream  shall 
appear  on  any  cap  or  tag  attached  to  any  bottle,  can,  or  other  ree^tades 
containing  milk  or  cream  which  words,  statement,  design,  mark,  or  device  is 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 

Regulatioa  150.  Tags  to»  be  saved. —  As  soon  aa  the  contents  4>f  audi  con- 
tainer or  receptacle  are  sold,  or  before  the  said  container  is  returned  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  or  leaves  the  possession  of  the  dealer,  the  tag  thereon  shall 
be  removed  and  kept  on  file  in  the  store,  where  such  milk  or  eream  has  been 
sold,  for  a  period  of  two  months  thereafter,  for  inspection  by  the  Department 
of  Health. 

Regulation  161.  Record  of  milk  or  cream  delivered. —  Every  wholesale 
dealer  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  keep  a  record  in  his  naain  oAee  in  the 
said  city,   which  shall  show   from   whi<^  plaee   or  places  milk  or  cream, 
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MireFid  by  fiim  daily  to  retail  ffiores  in  tlM  dty  of  Naw  York,  baa  been 
Moei^ed  and  to  vtK>m  delivered,  and  the  said  reeoid  ahali  be  kept  for  a 
period  of  two  umitlis,  lor  lAepaction  ^by  the  Departiaeat  of  Health,  and  shall 
be  readily  aeceasible  to  the  inspeciora  of  ihe  said  Department  at  all  tinea. 

nE90LAnOFS  GOVERmiffO  THE  KAINTBNAlf CE  AND  OPERATIOH  OF 

CttAMESIES,  SECEnmiO  STATIONS  AND  PASTEURIZING  PLANTS. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

I.  SlifficiMt  li^t  and  Yemtilatloa  to  be  prorided^— All  rooms  in  which 
milk  or  cream  is  pasteurised  or  otherwise  handled,  and  in  whidi  ntensils, 
apparatus  and  containers  aT«  waAed,  must  be  properly  lighted  and  provided 
with  enitaMe  ventilation.  Vent  pipes  extending  above  the  roof  should  be 
installed  for  carrying  away  excess  steam. 

t.  ConatmctioA  of  floor. —  Floors  of  all  rooms  must  be  constructed  of  oon- 
erete  or  some  equally  non-absorbent  material.  They  must  be  wirterti^ht  and 
se  graded  that  all  drainage  will  flow  toward  one  or  more  points  of  discdiarge. 

5.  Dtaiaage. —  All  drains  must  be  suitably  trapped,  and  drainage  when 
not  discharged  into  city  sewers,  must  be  disposed  of  into  oeaspook,  sepiie 
tanks,  running  brooks  or  creeks,  or  conveyed  by  drains  to  a  point  at  least 
500  feet  from  the  building. 

4.  Constniction  of  walla  and  csilingt. —  Walls  and  ceilings,  unless  ooa- 
structed  of  concrete,  smooth  brick  or  tile,  must  be  sheathed,  dusttight,  and 
painted  with  a  light-colored  paint. 

8.  Doors  and  windows  to  be  screened. —  All  outside  doors  and  windows 
must  be  screened  against  flies  from  May  1  to  October  31. 

6.  DoozB  to  be  provided  with  self-cUMing  dcfVice. —  All  doors  must  be  pro- 
vided with  setf-closing  devices. 

7.  toilet  facilities  to  be  provided.  Location  of  privies. —  Suitable  toilet 
facilities  must  be  provided  for  the  use  of  employees,  but  no  waterdoset  shall 
l^ommunicate  directly  with  any  rooms  aasd  for  handling  milk  or  eream,  or 
with  any  room  in  which  utensils  are  washed.  Privies  or  earth  closets  must 
be  situated  at  least  100  feet  from  the  building  and  must  have  fly -proof  vaults. 
Seat  co^'crs  must  be  self-closing. 

8.  Rooms  to  be  used  in  receiving  and  dumping  milk. —  Milk  must  be 
received  and  dumped  in  rooms  used  for  no  other  milk  handling. 

9.  Rooms  to  be  used  for  washing:  containers. —  The  washing  of  containers 
should  not  be  conducti'd  in  rooms  in  which  m!1k  or  cream  is  handled.  If 
snch  washing  is  done  in  the  same  rooms,  it  must  not  be  carried  on  during 
the  period  of  milk  handling. 

Ml  Milk  or  tream  not  to  be  bandied  in  roooi  used  for  living  puipoiOiL — 
Xo  stable  and  no  room  used  for  living  or  domestic  purposes  shall  commnnieaAe 
directljk'  with  aiiy  room  in  whivh  milk  or  cream  is  handled  or  in  which  utensils 
arc  washed. 

II.  Water  supply. —  An  adeciimte  supply  of  pure  running  water  must  be 
provided. 

EQUIPMENT. 
4S.    CoBStnictiM  of  apiparatus.— All  weigh  cans,  storage  vats,  mixing  vats, 
and  other  apparatus   must   be  constructed  of  suitable  metal,  preferably  of 
tinned  copper,  all  angles  and  joints  being  smoothly   soldered.     They   must 
be  provided  with  closely  fitting  metal  covers  of  similar  material. 
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IS.  CMMtmctlM  of  ptpm  and  punpt. —  All  milk  pipes  and  pumps  most 
be  of  sanitary  construction  and  so  arranged  tjiat  they  may  be  easily  iskec 
apart  for  cleaning.     The  use  of  tightly  loldered  elbow  joints  is  prohibited. 

14.  Arraagem«nt  of  piping  whan  continuons  holder  ii  used. —  If  a  continu- 
ous type  of  milk  or  cream  pasteurising  holder  is  provided,  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  tanks,  the  piping  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  lower  tank  la 

tilled  first. 

15.  Automatic  temparatnre  rsootding  doricM  to  be  prondad.~At  every 
milk  or  cream  pasteurizing  plant,  automatic  temperature  recording  devices 
must  be  installed  which  will  indicate  the  temperature  to  whidi  the  milk 
or  cream  has  been  heated,  the  time  at  which  sudi  heating  has  been  performed, 
and,  if  possible,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  milk  or  cream  is  held  at  the 
required  temperature. 

16.  Location  of  temporature  recoidor. —  The  temperature  recorder  must  be 
attached  at  the  highest  point  of  the  outlet  from  a  continuous  holder.  If  so 
absolute  holder  is  used,  the  recorder  must  be  so  attached  as  to  show  tiie 
temperature  and  the  time  of  holding. 

17.  Washing  facilities  for  cans  and  bottles  to  be  provided.— SuiUble 
facilities  must  be  provided  for  washing,  rinsing  in  cold  water,  and  sterilising 
cans  and  bottles  used  for  pasteurizing  milk  or  cream. 

18.  Sacks  or  can  dryers  must  be  provided. —  Racks,  constructed  preferably 
of  metal,  must  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  washed  cans  in  an  inverted 
position  until  filled,  unless  dryers  are  employed  during  the  sterilizing  of  cans 
and  can  covers. 

19.  Washed  bottles  to  be  inverted. —  All  washed  bottles  must  be  stored 
in  an  inverted  position  until  filled,  or  must  be  so  protected  as  to  prevent 
contamination. 

to.  Surface  coolers  to  be  protacted. —  Surface  coolers  must  be  provided 
with  suitable  metal  covers  unless  located  in  a  room  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

SI.  Bottling  of  milk.— Ko  milk  shall  be  bottled  unless  the  process  be  so 
conducted  as  to  preclude  its  contamination. 

METHODS. 
SS.    Rooms  to  be  kept  dean.    Smoking  and  spitting  prohibited^ —  All  rooms 
and  surrounding  premises  must  be  maintained  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary 
condition.    Smoking  and  spitting  within  the  building  must  be  prohibited. 

SS.  Water  and  steam  pipes  to  be  paiAted^ — All  water  and  steam  pipes 
must  be  kept  free  from  rust  and  dirt  and  must  be  painted. 

54.  OH  cup  or  pan  to  be  provided  under  beangs  for  shafting. —  All  bear- 
ings for  shafting  must  be  provided  with  suitable  oil  cups  or  pans. 

55.  Bottle  caps  before  use  to  be  protected. —  Bottle  caps  musit  be  protected 
from  contamination  until  used. 

SS.    Garments  worn  by  employees^— Clean,  washable  outer  garmoits  must 

be  worn  by  employees  while  handling  milk  or  cream. 
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ST.  MUk  or  cream  to  be  cooled  within  80  mintttes  after  pastevriiatioa.—  All 
milk  or  cream  must  be  cooled  after  pasteurizatioa  to  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  or  lees  within  80  mintttet. 

88.  Apparatus  to  bo  cleaned  and  sterilised  immediately  after  use.-- All 
apparatus  used  for  handling  milk  or  cream  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
sterilized  immediately  after  use.  All  apparatus  used  in  the  pasteurizing  of 
milk  and  cream  must  be  sterilized  immediately  before  the  process  is 
commenced. 

88.  Temperature  records  to  be  made  daily  and  kept  on  file.—  Temperature 
records  must  be  made  daily  and  be  kept  on  file  as  long  as  required  by  the 
Department  of  Health. 

80.  mik  or  cream  to  be  regarded  as  pastmirixed  to  be  subjected  to 
temperature  of  148-145  degrees  for  not  less  than  80  minutes. —  Only  such 
milk  or  cream  shall  be  regarded  as  pasteurized  as  has  been  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  142-145  degrees  for  not  less  than  30  minutes. 

GSNESAL. 

81.  Containers  to  be  tagged  or  labeled. —  All  containers  in  which  pasteur- 
ized mUk  or  crecun  is  delivered  shall  be  plainly  tagged  or  labeled  "  Pasteurized  " 
and  Uie  said  tags  or  labels  shall  be  marked  in  accordance  with  rules  set  forth 
for  each  grade. 

88.  Only  pastenrised  milk  ov  cream  conforming  to  regulations  to  be  sold. — 
Milk  or  cream  which  has  been  heated  in  any  degree  wUl  not  be  permitted  to 
be  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York  unless  the  heating  conforms  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk  or  cream. 

88.  Apparatus  to  be  approred. — ^Permits  will  not  be  granted  to  pasteurize 
milk  or  cream  unless  all  apparatus  connected  with  said  pasteurizing  has  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

34.  Permits  to  pasteurize  required.— No  milk  or  cream  shall  be  sold,  held, 
kept  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  "Pasteurized"  unless 
said  milk  or  cream  has  been  pasteurized  under  permit  from  the  Board  of 
Health  in  conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof. 

85.  Milk  or  cream  not  to  be  pasteurized  a  second  timei— No  milk  or  cream 
shall  be  pasteurized  a  second  time. 

88.  Paateurized  milk  to  be  bottled  at  place  of  pasteurization.—  Pasteurized 
milk  AM  not  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  in  bottles  unless  such 
milk  has  been  bottled  at  the  place  of  pasteurization. 

87.  Room  and  apparatus  used  for  the  pasteurization  of  Grade  A  milk. — 
Milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  received  in  any  room  or  apparatus  where  Grade 
A  pasteurized  milk  or  oream  is  handled  and  treated,  unless  the  said  milk  or 
cream  complies  with  the  Regulations  for  Grade  A  pasteurized  milk. 

SB6ULATI0NS  GOVERNING  THE  TUBERCULIN  TESTING  OF  CATTLE. 
Regulation  1.  Manner  of  testing. —  In  the  case  of  any  herd  which  is  found, 
when  tested  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis, 
the  next  general  test  of  the  herd  ihall  be  made  within  twelve  (12)  months. 
Any  herd  in  which  one  or  more  reactors  shall  have  been  found,  shall  bo 
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reteatcd  with  tuberculin  within  lix  (6)  montliSy  and  vraj  reaoting  aaiiaal 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  herd.  Tuberculin  ttett  shall  be  made  aa  follows: 
During  the  ten  (10)  houra  before  injectioa,  four  (4)  pre-i^jeatisn  tem^f&tmf 
tures  shall  be  taken  at  intervals  of  three  (3)  hours.  The  first  post-iajectMH 
temperature  shall  be  taken  not  later  than  six  (6)  hours  after  injection; 
thereafter  temperature  shall  be  taken  at  intervals  of  two  (2)  hours^  continu- 
ing for  not  less  than  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  injection. 

Regulation  S.  Herds  to  be  reteated.— If  more  than  ten  per  eent.  (16%)  of 
the  herd  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  the  entire  herd  shall  be  retestad  with 
tuberculin  upon  the  expiration  of  ninety  (90)  days  and  each  animal  so  re- 
tested  shall  receive  a  double  dose  of  tuberculin  at  this  test* 

Se^ilation  8.  Seactiona  and  suapicioiu  zeactioiii.—  A  rise  of  2  dtig^eea  over 
the  highest  pre-injeetion  temperature  shall  be  considered  a  raaetion,  pxoTidad 
such  rise  of  temperature  cannot  be  shown  to  be  due  to  some  other  cause.  A 
rise  of  V/a  degrees  F.  in  which  there  are  consecutive  temperatures  above  the 
nonnal  extending  over  three  (3)  or  more  intervals^  shall  be  considered  a  aus- 
picious reaction,  and  an  animal  baring  bo  reacted  shall  be  removed  from  the 
herd.  The  interpretation  of  the  "temperature  curve"  shaJl  be  left  to  tke 
discretion  of  the  veterinarian  making  the  test  subject  to  the  aj^proval  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  provided,  however,  that  such  veterinarian  shall  be  a 
legally  licensed  veterinarian  whose  tests  are  acceptable  to  the  mjpartment 
of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  full  report  of  the  test  shall  be 
made  on  a  chart  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health,  which  ^art  ahall 
state  the  kind  and  quality  of  tuberculin  used  in  each  test,  the  dates  and  houra 
at  which  temperatures  were  taken,  a  description  of  the  animals  tested,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  tags  attached  to  the  same,  and  said  report  shall  be  dulj 
signed  by  the  veterinarian  nuiking  the  teat  and  submitted  to  the  DepartmeBt 
of  Health,  and  by  the  Department  of  Health  plaoed  on  file  for  inipectioii  and 
record. 

REGULATIONS  GOVBRNIKG  THE  USE  OF  A  DIRT  TESTER. 
Regulation  1.    Dirt  tester.— -  A  dirt  tester  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  used  im  all  creameries  shipping  milk 
to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Regulation  2.  Milk  to  be  tested. —  All  milk  received  at  any  creamery 
shipping  milk  as  aforesaid  must  be  tested  thereat  by  the  person  having  the 
management  and  control  of  such  creamery,  at  least  once  a  wedc,  the  resulta 
of  such  test  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  creamery  and  dupUcatea 
of  such  test  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Health  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

Regulation  3.  Standard  for  test. —  A  photograph  or  gauge  established  by 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  must  be  used  as  a  standard  in 
the  creameries  herein  referred  to  in  determining  whether  milk  contains  ex- 
cessive dirt. 

Regulation  4.  Milk  below  standard.— Where  the  maximum  of  dirt,  accord- 
ing  to  the  standard  is  shown  to  habitually  exist  in  milk  officially  tested,  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  at  any  creamery,  it  will  constitute  sufficient  cause 
to  either  rate  the  milk  as  Grade  C,  or  to  exclude  such  milk  from  sale  within 
the  city  of  New  York, 
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The  whole  subject  of  milk  standards  is  reviewed  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Milk  Standards  in  its  last  report  which  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  the  press.  This  report  gives  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  health  officers  and  public  bodies  interested  in 
the  milk  supply.  A  proper  understanding  of  the  dairy  problems 
of  the  State  cannot  be  had  without  considering  and  understand- 
ing the  forces  which  operate  directly  upon  the  dairymen  through 
health  regulations.  It  also  indicates  the  trend  of  future  health 
regulations  which  the  dairymen  must  be  expected  to  meet.  In 
order  that  this  report  may  convey  such  information  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  dairymen  of  the  State,  it  is  thought  best  to  include 
thajt  part  bearing  on  these  sfubjects. 
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November  8,  1916. 

PSEAMBLE 

Purposes  of  MUk  Standards 

Pi-opcr  milk  standards  are  essential  to  efficient  milk  control  by 
public  health  authorities.  In  the  first  place  health  authorities  must 
ascertain  that  the  chemical  composition  corresponds  with  estab- 
lished definitions  of  milk  as  food.  But  their  more  important  du^ 
is  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  disease.  This  means  the  preven- 
tion of  the  transmission  by  milk  of  infant  diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  septic  throat  infections,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
other  infectious  diseases.  In  the  interests  of  milk  consumers  pub- 
lic health  authorities  must  take  positive  action  to  prevent  the  trans^ 
mission  of  any  of  these  diseases,  in  addition  to  their  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  food  value  of  milk. 

The  millc  producer  is  interested  in  proi)er  standards  for  milk, 
and  should'  support  a  movement  to  secure  proper  standards,  for 
the  reason  that  these  contribute  to  the  well  being  and  dignity  of 
the  milk  industry  itself.  Proper  standards,  rightly  enforced, 
distinguish  between  the  good  milk  producer  and  the  bad  milk  pro- 
ducer. This  inevitably  will  lead  to  the  improvement  of  dairy 
farming,  and  eventually  to  an  increase  in  the  financial  prosperity 
of  the  milk  producer  himself  through  better  prices  for  better  milk. 
It.  will  thus  enable  the  producer  to  get  properly  paid  for  the 
quality  of  milk  he  produces,  and  thus  put  that  industry  for  the 
first  time  upon  a  dependable  basis. 

The  milk  dealer  is  immediately  classified  by  milk  standards  into 
a  seller  of  first  cla&s  milk  or  a  seller  of  second  class  milk,  and  such 
distinction  gives  to  the  seller  of  first  class  milk  a  conmiercia)  re- 
.ward  which  he  deserves,  while  it  discriminates  justly  against  the 
seller  of  second  class  milk. 

For  milk  consumers  the  settling  6f  definite  standards  aooom- 
panied  by  labeling  with  official  control  of  the  labdp  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  know  the  character  of  the  milk  whidi  is  purchased,  and 
to  distinguish  good  milk  from  bad  milL     The  establishnient  ol 
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Btandards  for  quality^  and  of  labels  on  retail  packages  indicating 
the  quality,  e<>mpel&  the  industry  not  only  to  purchase  milk  on  a 
quality  basis,  but  also  to  sell  milk  on  a  qtiality  basis.  The  selling 
of  milk  strictly  on  a  quality  basis,  which  includes  not  only  chemi- 
cal composition,  but  sanitary  charaotor,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
consumers  by  an  inspection  of  the  label  to  intelligently  select  milk 
which  in  quality  and  price  is  most  suitable  for  their  needs. 

Administrative  Equipment 

Standards  are  useless  unless  properly  guarded  and  enforced. 
The  chief  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  a  grading  aystem  for 
milk  is  the  difficulty  of  ensurii^  that  milk  labeled  as  of  a  certain 
grade  is  actually  of  that  grade  when  sold  to  the  consumer. 

The  prime  requisite  for  efficient  milk  control  is  that  health  de- 
partments shall  be  adequately  equipped  with  men,  money  and  lab- 
oratory facilities.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  satis^- 
factorj'  results  cannot  be  expected  from  laws  when  there  is  not. 
sufficient  appropriation,  and  when  there  is  no  -machinery  for  their 
enforcement.  A  survey  of  the  money  appropriated  for  milk  con- 
trol shows  that  in  the  majority  of  municipalities  this  is  entirely 
insufficient  for  public  needs. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  proper  use  of 
grade  labels  is  the  laboratory.  The  establishment  and  operation 
of  an  efficient  milk  testing  laboratory  is  commonly  supposed  to  bo 
an  item  of  great  expense.  This,  however,  the  commission  is  con- 
vinced, is  a  mistake,  since  there  arc  nimierous  laboratories  scattered, 
all  over  the  land  not  only  private,  but  public,  which  are  inexpen- 
sive and  operated  at  low  cost.  By  efficiency  methods  a  largo 
number  of  tests  can  be  made  at  a  veiy  low  cost.  Even  small  com- 
munities can  afford  to  maintain  and  operate  such  laboratories. 
'\\Tiere  for  any"  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  it  has  proven 
to  be  practicable  for  one  community  to  enter  into  laboratory 
arraiigehiciifs  with  another,  and  even  several  can  combine  iii  the 
use  of  a  'common  laboratory. 

Grftfi^ingofMilk       ...-..• 

-  There  is  no  fescai^e  from  the  conclusion  that  milk  on  the  market 
must  be  graded,  just  as  other  commodities  such  as  wheat,  g^ai^ 
beef^rete:^  aro  graded.     The- milk  merchant  must  judge  not  onlj 
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of  the  food  value,  but  also  of  the  sanitary  characteristics  of  the 
commodity  in  which  he  deals.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  fruit  beginning  to  decay  is  particularly  unhealthful,  \>\xt 
it  should  not  be  sold  on  a  par  with  sound  fruit.  Small  apples 
have  as  much  food  value  as  an  equal  quantity  of  large  ones,  but 
the  latter  properly  command  a  higher  price.  So,  too,  with  milk; 
the  high-grade  product,  fresh  and  cold,  will  cost  more  to  buy  from 
the  producer,  and  should  sell  for  more  to  the  consumer  than  does 
the  low-grade  product.  The  Commission's  most  important  work 
hajg  been  the  attempt  to  separate  milk  into  grades  and  classes.  The 
Commission  has  endeavored  to  make  its  grading  system  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  distinguish  between  milks 
which  are  essentially  different  in  their  sanitary  and  other  charac- 
ter. The  Commission  is  convinced  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  has  fully  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  grading  system 
in  the  communities  in  which  it  has  already  been  applied,  both  from 
a  public  health  and.  an  economic  standpoint.  The  Commission 
believes  that  the  grading  of  milk  offers  a  satisfactory  solution  for 
most  of  the  sanitary  and  economic  problems  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  efficient  milk  control,  and  that  it  is  feasible  for  small 
communities  as  well  as  large  communities  to  adopt  a  grading 
system  and  to  secure  its  benefits. 

CiiiKF  Subjects  Considered 
The  Commission  during  its  deliberations,  over  a  period  of  five 
yeare  and  on  the  occasions  of  its  eight  meetings,  and  the  numerous 
meetings  of  its  subcommittees,  has  given  attention   to  a  great 
variety  of  subjects. 

The  more  important  conclusions  it  has  reached  arc  the  foUowrng: 

(1)  CiiKMK.'Ai.  Standards  for  Milk 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  chemical  standards  used  by  different 
municipalities  and  States  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
has  led  the  Commission  to  believe  that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to 
give  expression  to  their  opinion  concerning  proper  chemical  stand- 
ards for  milk.  The  Commission  recognizes  that  chemical  standards 
do  not  involve  public  health  questions  excepting  in  so  far  as  they 
safeguard  the  food  value  of  milk.    Nevertheless,  as  milk  is  a  food, 
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chemical  standards  are  necessary  for  defining  its  nutritive  value. 

The  chemical  standards  suggested  arc  the  work  of  a  special 
committee,  composed  of  chemists,  which  has  carefully  considered 
the  natural  composition  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  Federal  and  State 
standards  already  established.  The  standard  of  3.25  per  cent  fat 
and  8.5  per  cent  solids-not-fat,  here  proposed,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  a  larger  number  of  States  than  has  any 
other  standard.  (The  word  "  standard  "  used  in  connection  with 
milk  is  not  intended  to  imply  excellence,  but  simply  to  express  the 
lowest  possible  standard  or  limit  that  the  law  permits  for  a  pure 
or  normal  milk.  The  same  meaning  applies  to  the  word  used  in 
connecticm  with  milk  products.) 

The  Babcock  test  makes  easily  practicable  the  determination 
of  fat  and  solids-not-fat  in  milk.  Such  examinations  of  milk  can 
be  readily  adopted  and  executed  by  any  health  board  laboratory 
at  a  very  moderate  expense.  It  is  believed  that  such  chemical 
standards  as  are  suggested  will  help  to  raise  the  standards  of  dairy- 
ing in  this  country,  and  that  the  provision  regarding  substandard 
milk  is  a  liberal  one. 

Cow's  Milk 

Standard  milk  should  contain  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent  of  solids- 
not-fat,  and  not  less  than  3.25  per  cent  of  milk-fat. 

Skim-milJc 

Standard  skim-milk  should  contain  not  less  than  8.75  per  cent 
of  milk-solids. 

Cream 

Standard  cream  should  contain  not  less  than  18  per  cent  of 
milk-fat,  and  should  be  free  from  all  constituents  foreign  to  normal 
milk.  The  percentage  of  milk-fat  in  cream  over  or  under  that 
standard  should  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Adjusted  Milks 

On  the  question  of  milks  and  creams  in  which  the  ratio  of  the 
fat  to  the  solidsmot-fat  has  been  changed  by  the  addition  to  or  sub- 
traction of  cream  or  milk-fat,  the  Commission  has  hestitated  to 
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take  a  position.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  in  favor  of  every  proce- 
dure which  will  increajsc  the  market  for  good  milk  and  make  the 
moBt  profitable  use  of  every  portion  of  it  On  the  o&er,  they 
recognize  the  sensitiveness  of  milk,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  con- 
taminated, and  the  difficulty  of  controlling  such  processes  as  stand- 
ardizing, skimming,  homogenizing,  souring,  adjusting,  etc.,  so  as 
to  prevent  contamination  and  the  use  of  inferior  materials.  On 
this  subject  the  Commission  passed  a  resolution  presented  by  a 
special  committee,  as  follows: 

"  The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  probably  necessary  to 
admit  standardized  and  adjusted  milk.  They  believe  that 
such  manipulation  should  be  controlled,  and  that  such  milk 
should  be  distinctly  labeled  as  to  its  modifications."  "  Milk 
in  which  the  ratio  of  the  fat  to  the  solids-not-fat  has  been 
changed  by  the  addition  to  or  subtraction  of  cream  should  be 
labeled  '  adjusted  milk;'  the  label  should  show  the  minimum 
guaranteed  percentage  of  fat  and  should  comply  with  the  same 
sanitary  or  chemical  requirements  as  for  milk  not  so  stand* 
ardized  or  modified/' 

The  Committee  very  carefuly  considered  the  subject  of  the 
agitation  which  has  taken  place  r^arding  percentage  of  solids-not* 
fat  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  large  cities  much  of  the  milk 
contains  less  than  8.5  per  cent  solids-not-fat.  While  the  Commis- 
sion is  disposed  to  admit  that  these  conditions  may  exist,  yet  it 
believes  that  these  conditions  can  be  remedied,  if  not  immediately, 
at  least  gradually.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that 
to  lower  the  standard  would  in  a  few  years  result  in  the  lowering 
of  the  general  quality  of  the  milk  placed  on  the  market,  since 
commerce  always  tends  to  approach  the  minimum  standard.  Th^ 
Commission  therefore  thinks  it  is  unwise  to  reduce  the  standard 
for  solids-notrfat  below  the  percentage  of  8.5.  In  those  communi- 
ties where  such  a  standard  cannot  be  rigidly  enforced  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Commission  suggests  that  the  standard  be  gradually 
applied. 
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SegtUaiion  of  Market  Milk  on  Basis  of  Guaranteed  PercenUuje 
Composition 

(a)  Sellers  of  milk  should  be  permitted  choice  of  one  of  two 
systems  in  handling  market  milk.  They  may  sell  milk ;  first,  under 
the  regular  standard ;  or,  second,  under  a  guaranteed  statement 
of  composition. 

(b)  Any  normal  milk  may  be  sold  if  its  percentage  of  fat  is 
stated.  In  case  the  percentage  of  fat  is  not  stated,  the  sale  should 
be  regarded  as  illegal  imless  the  milk  contains  at  least  3.25  per 
cent  of  milk-fat. 

(c)  As  a  further  protection  to  consumers,  it  is  desirable  that 
when  the  guaranty  system  is  used,  there  be  also  a  minimum  guar- 
anty of  milk-solids,  not  fat,  of  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent 

(d)  Dealers  electing  to  sell  milk  under  the  guaranty  system 
should  be  required  to  state  conspicuously  the  guantnty  on  all  con- 
tainers in  which  such  milk  is  handled  by  the  dealer  or  delivered 
to  the  oonsumer. 

(e)  The  sale  of  milk  on  a  guaranty  system  should  be  by  special 
permission  obtained  from  soine  propei*  local  authority. 

(2)  B^GTEKIA  AND  BaCT£BIAL  TeSTINO 

Bacteria  and  bacterial  testing  have  undoubtedly  occupied  more 
of  the  Commission's  time  than  any  other  subject,  this  topic  bmng 
eonsidered  at  each  of  its  meetings.  Every  phase  of  the  relation- 
ship of  bacteria  to  the  sanitary  character  of  milk,  as  well  as  to  the 
infectious  diseases  transmissible  by  milk,  has  been  discussed  by 
the  seven  bacteriologists  who  are  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  significance  of  bacterie  in  milk  and  meliliods  of  bacterial 
testing  have  been  considered  in  detail,  not  only  from 
the  personal  standpoint  of  the  bacteriologist,  but  from  the 
administrative  standpoint  of  the  eight  health  officers  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission,  as  well  ae  the  two  agrieitlt^irsil 
experts  Because  of  frequent  conferences  with  members  of  the 
dairy  industry,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  action  taken  by 
municipalities  on  this  subject,  it  is  believed  that  all  phases  of  the 
relationship  of  bacteria  to  milk  have  been  impartially  considered 


and  that  the  concbuiMis  veAehcd  fairly  r^wteeut  the  place  wLidi 
baeterial  tei^tinf  fihcuU  ooeilpy. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  number  ^  baot(^ia  in  nu^L 
is  controlled  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  three  factors;  dirt, 
temperature  or  age.  Only  in  the  minority  of  instances  are  the 
bactenli  of  q)ecific  diseases  present.  *rhe  toutine  laboratory  meth- 
ods for  esaftiuiing  milk  have  tfaerrfore  w  their  dhsef  poxpcto  the 
^x>ntrol  over  dirt^  temperarture,  and  aga  The  diiBculltieB  of  detecb- 
ing  the  epecific  baeteria  of  disease  by  kboratory  (methods  praveMt 
laboratories  from  undertaking  such  detection  as  a  rouiiBe.  For 
this  reason  laboratoiy  methods  are  as  yet  of  little  value  in  aafe- 
^arding  milk  against  specific  diseases.  The  only  practical  way 
for  protecting  milk  from  infectioii  by  the  bacteria  of  infectious 
diseases  is  by  n[iedical,  veterinary,  and  sanitary  inspection,  and  if 
pa9teurizaticNa.  Nevertheless  the  Commission  believes  that  Uige 
numbers  of  bacteria  that  are  not  specific  disease  germs  have  a 
health  significance. 

iThe  routine  laboratory  methods  for  determining  the  total  num- 
bers of  bacteria  in  milk  are  believed  to  furnish  a  general  indication 
of  the  safety  of  milk.  Small  numbers  indicate  fresh  milk  produced 
ujider  cleanly  conditions,  and  kept  cool,  and  such  milk  is  safer 
than  milk  containing  large  niunbers  of  bacteria  which  is  either 
dirty,  warm,  or  stale.  In  addition  to  this^  the  relation  which  large 
plumbers  of  bacteria  bear  to  the  sanitary  character  of  milk  is  shown 
by  certain  facta>. among  which  the  following  are  worthy  of  motion  : 

Relation  of  Large  Nwnbere  of  Bacteria  to  Infant  Mortality 

The  Coirimission  beliex-fes  that  the  numbers  of  ibacteiia  in  milk 
have  a  relation  to  the  infant  itiortality,  for  the  following  i^sons: 

(a)  Eyidence  furnished  by  clinical  observations  of  groups  of 
children  fed  on  milk  containing  small  numbers  of  bacteria  and 
large  niumbers  of  bae^ria  .shows  a  higher  death  rate  in  the  latter 
thau^n  ib^foj^  ...  ' 

•  i(h)i  In  genfcrriv  a  reda^jtiom  u)  infant^  mortaUtj  in  pities  ir^ults 
froni'a  substitution. of  itnlk.centaiunig> small  numbers  of  .bacteria 
for  milk  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria. 

(c)  Bacteria  causing  no  specific  intestinal  infectiens  in  adults 
may  cause  infant  diarrhoea,  and  milk  containing  large  numbers 


of  bacteria  more  often  containg  species  capable  of  setting  np 
intestinal  inflammation  in  infants  than  milk  containing  small 
nnmber9  of  bacteria. 

Bacterial  Counts  and  Decency 

On  this  subject  the  Commission  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

(a)  Because  high  bacterial  counts  indicate  milk  is  either  warm, 
dirtj,  or  stale,  the  bacterial  count  is  an  indicator  of  decency  in 
milk  character,  entirely  apart  from  its  significance  as  an  indicator 
of  the  safety  of  milk. 

(b)  In  determining  the  sauitary  character  of  milk  and  the  grade 
in  which  it  belongs,  decency  must  be  considered  as  desirable  for 
its  own  sake,  entirely  apart  from  the  consideration  of  safety. 
Decency  is  important  as  a  characteristic  of  foods  and  drinks  be- 
cause it  gives  pleasure  to  the  consumption  of  food,  while  the  lack 
of  decency  means  distaste,  displeasure,  and  even  disgust. 

(c)  The  bacterial  count  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  measure  of 
decency  to  justify  the  health  officer  in  condemning  milk  with  a 
high  bacterial  count  because  it  is  lacking  in  this  characteristic. 

Bacteriological  Laboratory  Testing  of  Milk 

On  the  subject  of  laboratory  examinations  of  milk  for  bacteria, 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  interests  of  public  health  de- 
mand that  the  control  of  milk  supplies,  both  as  to  production  and 
distribution,  should  include  regular  laboratory  examinations  of 
milk  by  bacteriological  methods.    They  stated  by  resolution  that: 
Among  present  available  routine  laboratory  methods  for 
determining  the  sanitary  quality  of  niilk,  the  bacterial  count 
occupies  first  place,  and  that  bacterial  standards  should  be  a 
factor  in  classifying  milk  of  different  degrees  of  excellence. 

The  adoption  apd  enforcement  of  bacterial  standards  will 
be  more  effective  thag  any  other  one.  thing  in  improring  the 
sanitary  character  of  public  milk  supplier  The  enfoioement 
..  oftjiese  standards,  can  be  carried  out  only  by  the  regular  and 
frequent  laboratory  exarpinations  of  niilk'  for  <hte*  nniaberB 
of  bacteria  it  may  contain.  * 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  standard  methoda  should 
be  adopted  by  aU  laboratories  for  oomparing  the  bacterial 
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character  of  milks,  since  by  this  means  cmlj  is  it  possible  to 
grade  and  classify  milks  and  properly  enforce  bacterial 
standards. 

Concerning  the  methods  which  should  be  used  by  milk  labora- 
tories for  determining  the  numbers  of  bacteria,  the  Commissiop 
unanimously  resolved: 

That  there  be  adopted  as  standards  for  making  the  bac- 
terial count  the  standard  methods  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  Laboratory  Section. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  raised  against  pasteurization  is  the 
claim  that  it  iis  frequently  employed  to  cover  filthy  methods^  the 
milk  producer  using  less  care  in  his  methods  if  he  knows  that  the 
milk  is  to  be  subsequently  pasteurized.  To  meet  this  objection  the 
Commission  believes  there  should  be  bacterial  standards  for  raw 
milk  as  well  as  bacterial  standards  for  pasteurized  milk.  In  the 
case  of  pasteurized  milk,  standards  should  be  required  of  the  milk 
before  pasteurization  as  well  as  after  pasteurization. 

Reliability  of  Bacterial  Tests 

The  Commission  has  considered  the  numerous  criticisms  that 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  unreliability  of  bacteriological  analysis, 
and  has  made  extensive  inquiry  as  to  the  force  of  these  criticisms. 
An  opinion  concerning  the  reliability  of  laboratory  tests  for  num* 
bers  of  bacteria  has  been  reached  based  on  voluminous  statistics 
secured  for  the  most  part  by  groups  of  observers  working  together, 
as  well  as  by  individuals.  One  of  these  researches  alone  carried 
out  by  members  of  the  Commission  in  co-operation  with  others 
included  the  testing  of  over  20,000  samples  of  milk.  In  other  in- 
stances repeatedly  the  same  sample  of  milk  was  tested  100  time& 
Some  variations  in  the  analysis  of  duplicate  samples  are  inevitable, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  are  not  in  solution  but  are  floating 
in  the  milk,  more  or  less  clustered  together  in  clumps,  each  of  which 
will  count  only  as  a  single  colony.  Fnder  such  conditio^  only  m 
approximate  agreemeQt  can  be  e^^^cted- 

The  results  of  extensive  study  justify  the  Commission  in  ih% 
conclusion  that  the  analysis  of  duplicate  samples  of  milk  made  by 
routine  methods  in  different  laboratories  may  be  expected  to  shim 
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an  average  rariatiOKi  of  about  2S  per  eeaty  mdi  oecaai^Bal  aaoiples 
of  wider  vaiiaitiau.  lu  some  good  laix>ratmri4eft  tii9  v^riatkn  maj 
not  be  greater  than  10  per  cent.  Variations  in  rewlta  ^liainish 
with  the  number  of  samples  analy^ied.  If  five  samples  of  the 
same  milk  are  tested,  the  results  may  be  relied  upon  as  fairly  ae- 
curate,  and  always  sufficiently  accurate  to  place  any  particular  milk 
supply  unhesitatingly  in  Grade  A,  B,  or  C.  Hie  object  of  bacterial 
teils  of  milk  samples  tor  the  niuiber  of  bacteria:  ahMild  be  pri- 
auurily  to  determine  the  aanitary  charaeter  of  tlie  milk  supply 
from  which  the  sample  is  taken,  rather  tkan  the  charactor  of  a 
single  sample  of  milk.  It  is  strofigly  urged  hy  this  Commisdon 
that  no  grading  of  milk  should  he  made  upon  the  analysis  of  single 
sampleSj  and  that  no  prosecutions  or  court  cases  should  be  brought 
upon  tlie  bacterial  analyds  of  a  singU  sample  of  milk. 

Ifiierffietatiim  of  Bacterial  Tests 

The  Commission  has  put  its  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  form 
of  resolutions,  as  follows: 

WnmcRAfi,  Milk  is  one  of*  the  most  perishable  foods,  being 
extremely  susceptible  to  contamination  and  deccHapo^tion^ 
and 

Wu£&£As^  The  milk  consumer  is  justified  in  demanding 
that  milk  elicaild  be  clean,  fresh  and  cold,  in  addition  to  having 
the  dement  of  safety,  and 

Whereas^  Milk  which  is  from  bcaltliy  oows  and  is  clean, 
fresh,  and  which  has  been  kejrt  cold,  will  always  hnre  a  low 
bftcterial  count,  and 

WirEREAs/ Milk  that  is  dirty,  stale,  or  has  been  left  w«rm, 
'^    aHTI  have  a  high  bacfterial  count;  therefore  it  is  resolvod^ 
,  '     First:    That  the  health  officer  is  justified  in  using  iihe 
bacterial  count  as  an  indicator  of  the  degree  of  care  exercieed 
%  th^'prbdu'ecr  and  dealer  in  securing  milk  from  healliiy  coW 
"  *  'and  in  keeping  the  sariie  cieari,  fresh-  and  cold";  and  •        •    • 
"Second:    That  the  health  officer  isjii^tified  in 'conderhinitg 
milk  with  a  high  bacterial  count  as' being  tiith'er'uiihealtliyOT 
decomposed,  or  containing  dirtj  filth,  or  (lie  decomposed ina- 
terial  as  a  result  of  the  multiplication  oif  bacteria  du6  to  age 
and  temperature. 
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Third:  That  the  health  oflBcer  is  justified  in  ruling  that 
large  uumbeirs  of  bacteria  are  a  souYoe  of  posaible  danger,  and 
that  milk  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria  is  to  be  elaasad 
a»  UBwhokonEiey  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bacteria  pies- 
ent  are  of  harmless  type,  as  for  example,  the  lactic  acid  bae* 
teria  in  buttermilk  or  other  espedially  soured  milks. 

Grading  by  the  bacterial  count. 

Concerning  the  number  of  tests  which  should  be  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  grade  of  a  milk  supply,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  grade  into  which  a  milk  falls  shall  be  determined 
bacteriologically  by  at  least  fi.ve  consecutive  bacterial  counts,  taken 
over  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  week,  nor  more  than  one  month, 
and  that  at  least  four  out  of  five  of  these  counts  (80%)  must  fall 
below  the  limit  or  standard  set  for  the  grade  for  which  classifica- 
tion is  desired. 

The  grading  of  milk  has  necessarily  been  baaed  oa  its  sanitary 
character,  primarily  as  determined  by  the  bacterial  test.  The  en- 
forcement of  grading,  therefore,  requires  the  application  of  the 
bacterial  test  in  a  manner  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  fairly  de- 
termine the  sanitary  charaeter  of  milk  so  that  it  may  be  assigned 
to  the  grade  in  whioh  it  belongs.  Such  an  admdnistrative  syst^n 
greatly  modified  the  former  coneq>tion  of  milk  inspectioa  by  pub- 
lic health  officials.  The  inspeetion  service  under  the  grading  sys^ 
tern  becomes  subordinate  to  the  bacterial  laboratory,  or  at  least 
must  look  to  the  bacterial  laboratory  as  a  guide.  If  bacterial  tests 
are  recognized  as  an  indication  of  the  sanitary  character  of  milk, 
then  the  bacterial  laboratory  tests  should  precede  the  dairy  inspec- 
tion since  they  will  point  out  to  the  dairy  inspector  the  location  of 
unsanitary  milk.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  grading  system,  there- 
fore, the  milk  inspection  service  should  be  reorganized  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  bacterial  laboratory  makes  its  tests  first,  in  onjer 
to  determine  the  sanitary  character  of  the  various  milks  offered  for 
sale  on  the  city  market,  and  the  inspection  service  then  takes  up 
the  task  of  discovering  the  location  and  causes  of  the  defects  which 
the  laboratory  has  discovered  and  remedying  them.  Th^  labox:a- 
tory  service  and  inspection  service  consequently  must  be  central- 
ized under  one  head  and  their  work  thoroughly  co-ordinated  in 
order  to  give  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency. 
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Bacterial  standards  for  cities  of  different  sizes. 

In  establishing  the  bacterial  standards  for  a  city  it  is  important 
to  take  into  oonaideration  the  necessary  age  of  the  milk,  the  di^ 
tanoe  it  is  hauled,  and  the  methods  employed  in  its  hauling,  in 
addition  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  milk  at  its  source;  It 
will  always  be  possible  for  a  community  having  very  few  dairies^ 
easily  controlled,  which  consumes  milk  produced  within  its  own 
limits,  or  within  transportation  of  twelve  hours  or  less  from  the 
sources  of  supply,  to  insist  upon  and  maintain  a  better  bacterial 
standard  than  can  a  city  where  the  milk  is  hauled  many  miles  into 
town  to  be  consumed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  produced 
from  numerous  dairies  difficult  to  control.  The  small  city,  for 
these  reasons  can  and  should  always  maintain  a  better  bacterial 
standard  than  the  large  city. 

Microscopic  Examination 

Under  certain  conditions  the  examination  of  milk  for  bacteria 
by  the  microscopic  method  serves  a  useful  purpose.  In  its  favor, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  quick  and  immediate  results  which,  in  the 
hands  of  reliable  workers^  have  proven  to  agree  remarkably  well 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  plate  method.  At  times  it  gives 
useful  information  as  to  the  types  of  bacteria  present  On  the 
other  hand,  the  microscopic  method  fails  to  distinguish  betwe^i 
dead  and  living  bacteria,  and  therefore  its  value  in  the  examina- 
tion of  pasteurized  milk  is  uncertain.  Its  chief  value  has  been 
in  securing  quick  information  regarding  the  character  of  raw 
milk,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  most  useful  at  the  producing  and 
shipping  end  of  the  line  rather  than  at  the  city  end. 

(8)  Pasteurization 

The  pasteurization  of  milk  has  been  discussed  at  every  meeting 
held  by  the  Commission.  Its  effect  on  bacteria,  its  effect  on  milk, 
its  effect  (m  public  health,  the  questions  of  time  and  temperature 
and  efficient  control  have  all  been  repeatedly  and  carefully  con- 
sidered in  detail.  It  is  believed  that  the  Commission  has  not 
neglected  to  take  into  account  any  of  the  important  contribution*^ 
which  have  been  made  to  modem  knowledge  on  this  subject.  In 
connection  with  pasteurization,  the  Commission  has  also  carefully 
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considered  Uie  subject  of  the  degrees  of  safety  fnmislied  to  milk 
by  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  and  medical  inspection  of  dairy 
employees. 

After  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  various  times  and  tem- 
peratures used,  and  different  forms  of  apparatus  reconunended  by 
various  authorities,  the  Commission  decided  upon  the  following 
definition  of  pasteurization : 

^^  That  pasteurization  of  milk  should  be  between  the  limits 
of  140  degrees  F.  and  155  degrees  F.  At  140  d^rees  F.  the 
minimum  exposure  should  be  20  minutes.  For  every  degree 
above  140  degrees  F.  the  time  may  be  reduced  by  one  minute. 
In  no  case  should  the  exposure  be  for  less  than  5  minutea" 

In  order  to  allow  a  margin  of  safety  under  commercial  condi- 
tions, the  Commission  reconmiends  that  the  minimum  temperature 
during  the  period  of  holding  should  be  made  146  d^rees  F.,  and 
the  holding  time  30  minutes. 

Eegarding  the  methods  of  pasteurization,  the  Commission  be- 
lieves that  pasteurization  in  bulk  when  properly  carried  out  has 
proven  satisfactory,  but  that  pasteurization  in  the  final  container 
is  preferable. 

The  Commission  thinks  that  pasteurization  is  necessary  for  all 
milk,  excepting  Grade  A  raw  milk.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners voted  in  favor  of  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk,  includ- 
ing Grade  A  raw,  but  since  the  action  was  not  unanimous  the 
Commission  recommended  that  the  pasteurization  of  Grade  A  raw 
milk  be  optional. 

The  process  of  pasteurization  should  be  under  efficient  super- 
vision. The  supervision  should  consist  of  a  personal  inspection 
by  the  milk  inspector.  The  intervals  between  inspections  should  be 
not  more  than  one  month.  The  inspector  should  score  the  pasteur* 
izing  plant  by  a  score  card. 

Specimens  of  milk  for  bacterial  analysis  should  be  taken  at  the 
different  stages  in  pasteurization  and  subsequent  handling. 

All  plants  handling  1,000  quarts  of  milk  or  more  a  day  should 
be  required  to  be  equipped  with  automatic  temperature  r^ulatOfSy 
flow  regulators,  and  recording  thermometers.  The  records  of  these 
must  be  examined  by  the  Department  of  Health  not  less  often  than 
once  a  month. 
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Where  pasteurization  is  done  with  small  apparatus  not  bo 
equipped,  the  proprietor  should  be  required  to  examine  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  milk  in  the  heater  at  the  first  and  last  of  each  run,  and 
ke^  a  record  of  such  temperatures,  which  record  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Health  not  lees  often  than  onee  a 
month. 

For  the  use  of  small  dealers  in  cities,  and  small  producers  for 
towns  and  villages,  efficient  pasteurisers  costing  less  than  $200 
aro  arailable.  The  Commission,  therefore,  thinks  that  milk  ordi- 
nances for  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  for  large  cities,  and  also 
State  milk  laws,  should  provide  compulsory  pasteurization,  except, 
for  Grade  A  raw  milk. 

The  efficiency  of  pasteurization  should  be  controlled  by  bacterial 
tests  before  and  after  heating. 

Scurvy  and  Peateunzaiion 

The  Commission  has  assumed  that  the  low  temperature  of  145 
degrees  F.  for  30  minutes  as  recommended  by  this  Commission 
for  pasteuriaztion  destroys  none  of  the  food  constituents  of  milk. 
Enquiry  conducted  by  the  New  YoA  City  Department  of  Health 
into  the  records  of  the  infant  milk  depots,  where  sometimes  over 
25,000  infants  are  fed  daily  on  pasteurized  milk,  appears  to  bear 
out  t!his  assumption.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  recent 
hospital  experimental  studies  suggest  that  an  exclusive  diet  of 
pasteurized  milk  may  give  rise  to  a  sub-acute  scurvy  or  similar  nu- 
tritional disease*  in  infants,  which  was  entirely  prevented,  and  even 
cured,  by  the  feeding  of  orange  juice  or  other  anti-scoAutic  food, 
the  Commissioli  recommends  that  orange  juice  be  added  to  the  diet 
of  infants  that  are  fed  on  pasteurized  milk.  The  Commission 
wishes  also  to  rcaifirtn  its  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  pasteuriza- 
tion by  municipalities  as  a  public  health  measure. 

2'ke  tuherculm  testing  of  dairy  cows 

The  Commission  has  noted  recent  developments  in  connection 
with  tiie  manner  of  administering  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent 
and  goes  on  record  as  approving  tiie  use  of  tuberculin  by  tiie  usual 
subcutaneous  method,  always,  hoM'ever,  in  connection  with  physi- 
cal  diagnosis,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  methods  prescribed  by 
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the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrj.  Other  methods  of 
using  tuberculin  should  be  regarded  still  as  under  judgment 

The  Commission  believes  that  health  <^oers  should  eneonrage 
the  use  of  tuberculin  as  an  ideal  diagnostic  agent  when  in  proper 
hands,  and  extend  its  use  as  rapidly  as  possible,  realizing  its  prac- 
tical limitations  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  cattle  and  their 
migrations  and  the  limited  number  of  veterinarians  qualified  to 
use  this  test. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  tuberculin  testing  is  a  means 
of  meeting  only  one  of  the  many  problems  of  milk  control. 

(4)  Gbadss  of  Milk 

The  Commission  believes  that  all  milk  should  be  classified  by 
dividing  it  into  three  grades,  which  shall  be  designated  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Commission  that  the 
essential  part  is  the  lettering  and  that  all  other  words  on  the  label 
are  explanatory.  In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  used 
on  caps  or  labels,  the  use  of  other  terms  may  be  permitted  so  Lnig 
as  such  terms  are  not  the  cause  of  deception.  Caps  and  labels 
shall  state  whether  milk  is  raw  or  pasteurized.  The  letter  designat- 
ing the  grade  to  which  the  milk  belongs  shall  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  the  caps  of  bottles  or  the  labels  of  cans. 

The  requirements  for  the  three  grades  shall  be  as  follows : 

Orade  A 

Raw  milk,  Wilk  of  this  class  shall  coi^e  from  cows  free 
from  disease  as  determined  by  tuberculin  tests  and  physical 
examinations  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  shall  bo  pi-o- 
duced  and  handled  by  employees  free  from  disease  as  deter- 
mined by  medical  inspection  of  a  qualified  physician,  under 
sanitary  conditions,  such  that  the  bacterial  count  shall  not 
exceed  10,000  per  cubic  centimeter  at  the  time  of  delivery  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  recommended  that  dairies  from  which 
this  supply  is  obtained  shall  score  at  least  eighty  on  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  score  card. 

Pasteurized  milk.  Milk  of  this  class  shall  come  from  cows 
free  from  disease  as  determined  by  physical  examinations  by 
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a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  shall  be  produced  and  handled 
under  sanitary  conditions,  such  that  the  bacteria  count  at  no 
time  exceeds  200,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  All  milk  of  this 
class  shall  be  pasteurized  under  official  supervision,  and  the 
bacteria  count  shall  not  exceed  10,000  per  cubic  centimeter 
at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  consumer.  It  is  recommended 
that  dairies  from  which  this  supply  is  obtained  shall  score  at 
least  sixty-five  on  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry score  card. 

Grade  B 

Milk  of  this  class  shall  come  from  cows  free  from  disease 
as  determined  by  physical  examinations,  of  which  one  eadi 
year  shall  be  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  shall  be  pro- 
duced and  handled  under  sanitary  conditions,  such  that  the 
bacteria  count  at  no  time  exceeds  1,000^000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. All  milk  of  this  class  shall  be  pasteurized  under 
official  supervision,  and  the  bacteria  count  shall  not  exceed 
60,000  per  cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  recommended  that  dairies  producing  Grade  B  milk 
should  be  scored,  and  that  the  health  departments  or  the  am- 
trolling  departments,  whatever  they  may  be,  strive  to  bring 
these  sources  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Grade  C 

Milk  of  this  class  shall  come  from  cows  free  from  disease 
as  determined  by  physical  examinations,  and  shall  include  all 
milk  that  is  produced  under  conditions  such  that  the  bacteria 
count  is  in  excess  of  1,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

All  milk  of  this  class  shall  be  pasteurized,  or  heated  to  a 
higher  temperature,  and  shall  contain  less  than  50,000  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Whenever  any  large  city  or  community  finds  it  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  haul  or  other  peculiar  conditions, 
to  allow  the  sale  of  Grade  C  milk,  its  sale  shall  be  surrounded 
by  safeguards  such  as  to  insure  the  restriction  of  its  use  to 
cooking  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
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Grades  far  small  cities  and  towns 

This  Commission  recognizes  that,  because  of  elimate,  size  of  the 
ccmmunitjr^  nearness  to  the  sources  of  supply,  ease  of  transporta- 
tion and  progress  already  made  in  improving  the  general  milk 
supply,  and  in  educating  the  dairymen  and  the  public,  different 
communities  are  in  position  to  secure  varying  degrees  of 
ezeellence  in  their  standards  for  the  grades  of  milk.  This 
Ccnoimission,  therefore,  urges  that  its  standards  for  Grade  A, 
B^  and  0  milk  be  regarded  as  minimum  standards,  and  that 
any  community  may  adopt  higher  requirements  for  its  grades  if 
its  conditions  make  this  feasible  and  desirable. 

As  a  guide  to  health  officers  in  the  establishment  of  grades  best 
adapted  for  their  local  communities,  the  following  general  broad 
principles  are  offered : 

(1)  A  careful  preliminary  survey  of  the  milk  situation  should 

be  made  before  the  requirements  of  the  several  grades 
are  adopted. 

(2)  No  matter  how  excellent  the  general  milk  supply  of  a 

oommunity,  it  is  not  all  of  a  single  standard  of  ez- 
oeUence,  hence  there  are  actually  different  grades  of 
milk  in  every  community,  and  the  recognition  of  such 
grades  is  always  advantageous. 

(3)  Grades  in  any  community  should  always  be  such  as  to 

separate  into  two,  or  at  most  three,  classes  the  milk 
supply  of  that  special  community.  Where  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  general 
milk  supply,  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  temporary 
grades,  (but  not  below  the  minimum  requirements 
suggested  by  this  Commission),  with  a  time  limit  as 
to  when  more  rigid  requirements  for  the  grades  will  be 
enforced. 

(4)  Grades  as  adopted  in  any  community  should  be  such  as 

not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  sanction  the  sale  of 
milk  below  the  minimum  standards  which  it  is  feasible 
for  that  community  to  require. 
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(5)  Whatever  departures  are  made  hj  any  community  from 

t^e  «act  d«finiiiaa  of  grtdes  m  leeommeBded  hj  tfaia 
Coiiuai09ioiiy  several  fundaiaenlal  prinoiffea  an  leoog- 
Biaed  by  the  CkwoDUssiofi  as  ol  umvwsal  applieatioB, 
and  from  tkese  there  should  be  na  variation.  ThcBe 
fundam^ital  principles  are: 

(a)  Grade  A  milk,  in  a  general  way,  is  milk  whieh  com- 

pHes  with  requirements  of  suoh  eharaeler  and 
degree  that^  for  all  practioal  purposes,  no  real 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  further  and  higher 
requirements.  The  standards  for  this  gnule 
should,  theref  ore,  be  placed  high  enough  to  attain 
this  end,  but  not  so  high  as  tp  limit  too  great^ 
the  supply,  or,  through  unduly  raising  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  to  limit  too  greatly  the  demand. 

(b)  Oi«de  B  milk  is  all  die  remaining  milk  of  the  com- 

munity whieh  is  suitable  for  drinking  purposes, 
after  pasteurization,  but  which  does  not  comply 
\rith  the  high  requiremeiUa  for  Grade  A  milk. 
(e)  Gra4e  C  milk  is  milk  which  falls  bek>w  the  mini- 
mum requiremente  &>r  milk  mitaUe  for  drink- 
ii^  piirposea^  even  after  pastenrisation.  Its  use 
must  be  cen^Md  to  ooeking  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  Recognition  of  this  gra^e  of  milk  is 
not  recommended  by  this  Comoiiaaion  except  in 
communities  in  which  suoh  recognition  is  an 
economic  necessity. 

(6)  The  Ivmdaraentitl  objects  in  grading  milk  ar^: 

(a)  To  aid  in  making  safe,  for  human  oonaumption,  all 

milk  whidn  can  legally  be  sold  for  drinking 
purposes. 

(b)  To  distinguish  between  classes  of  milk  which,  while 

all  ^fe,  are  of  different  degrees  of  exoellence  in 
rospeot  to  cleanliness  a^d  care  in  handling. 

Each  community  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  grade  its  milk 
supply  so  as  best  to  attain  these  objects,  without  departure  from 
the  broad  principles  above  laid  down. 
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(6)  Cr£AM 

Cn!aiH  s&ould  be  closBified  in  the  same  grades  as  milk  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  for  the  grad^  of  milk,  exceptitig  the 
bBotorial  standards  iviiich,  in  ^gjhteeii  per  cent  eream,  shall  n<A 
excised  fire  titties  the  bacterial  standard  allowed  in  the  same  grade 
of.  milk.    . 

Cream  containing  other  percentages  of  fat  shall  be  allowed  a 
modificAtion  of  this  required  baeterial  st^andafd  in  propc^ion  to 
the  change  in  fat. 

(6)  BUTTEB 

There  is  evidence  that  much  of  the  butter  offered  for  sale  on  city 
markets  Is  produced  from  cream  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  source 
of  such  cream  is  in  many  instances  farms  where  dairying  is  only 
incidental  and  there  are  no  facilities  for  sanitary  care  or  refrigera- 
tion. The  centralizers  where  this  cream  is  gathered,  and  the  plants 
where  it  is  manufactured,  into  butter  are  often  in  a  most  imsani- 
tary  condition.  It  is  believed  that  iutnitation  in  the  production  and 
handling  of  fluid  milk  is  far  in  advance  of  sanitation  in  the  butter 
industry.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  production  and 
handling  of  butter,  and  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  and  grades  which  will  distinguish  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  product.  The  Commission  has  deliberated 
on  the  subject  of  butter  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  has  made 
a  detailed  study  through  several  of  its  standing  committees,  in  ad- 
dition to  conferences  with  leading  representatives  of  the  industry 
itself.  The  conclusion  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  is  as 
follows : 

Definition 

Standard  butter  is  the  clean,  non-rancid  product  made  by 
gathering,  in  any  manner,  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  wetim  of 
milk  into  a  mass,  which  also  contains  a  small  portion  of  other 
milk  constituents,  with  or  without  salt,  or  added  harmless 
coloring  matter,  and  contains  not  lees  than  eighty-two  per 
cmt  of  milk  fat. 

Butter  should  be  graded  as  to  its  sanitiiry  quality  and 
nSarket  score,  and  this  Commission  i^commends  such  methods 
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as  were  recently  adopted  by  law  in  Minnesota  and  lowa^ 
whereby  the  grading  of  butter  on  audi  a  basis  will  be  started 
as  a  voluntary  matter. 

In  the  interest  of  puUic  health,  cream  used  in  the  manur 
facture  of  butter  should  be  pasteurized  before  being  used. 

Grade  A  butter  should  be  made  from  Grade  A  milk  or 
cream* 

Grade  B  butter  should  be  made  from  Grade  B  milk  or 
cream. 

The  sale  of  butter  should  be  restricted  to  the  product  ob- 
tained from  milk  or  cream  that  has  been  produced  in  Back  a 
manner  that  it  could  be  sold  when  fresh  as  Grade  A  or  Grade 
B  milk  or  cream,  as  defined  by  thb  Commission.  Such  milk 
or  cream  shall  be  handled  before  manufacture  under  strictly 
sanitary  conditions  by  persons  free  from  communicable  dia- 
easa 

If  the  sale  of  butter  that  is  made  from  an  inferior  grade 
of  milk  or  cream  is  permitted,  such  milk  or  cream  should  in 
all  cases  be  pasteurized,  and  the  butter  properly  labeled. 

If  butter  is  manufactured  from  rectified  milk  or  cream,  the 
fact  shall  be  so  stated  on  the  label,  and  such  butter  should  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  class  as  renovated  butter.  Such 
butter  shall  be  classified  as  Grade  C. 

All  containers  in  which  butter  is  sold  shall  be  marked  with 
the  grade  of  the  poorest  milk  or  cream  that  is  used,  with  the 
name  and  location  of  the  plant  at  which  it  is  manufactured^ 
and  with  the  date  of  manufacture. 

(7)  Ice  Cream 

The  Commission  has  had  the  subject  of  ice  cream  under  consid- 
eration for  three  years.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
committee. 

In  1914  several  series  of  bacteriological  examinations  of  ice 
cream  were  carried  out  by  the  bacteriologists  of  the  Commissiixi, 
all  of  whom  handed  in  reports  to  the  Commission  showing  the 
character  of  ice  cream  from  samples  taken  in  their  own  localities. 
There  was  also  made  available  for  the  Commission  special  work 
done  on  this  subject  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, and  by  a  number  of  public  health  authorities. 
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The  Commission  voted  that  ice  cream  shall  be  regarded  as  a  food 
rather  than  a  confection  in  the  sense  of  the  pure  food  law.  The 
Commission  also  voted  that  the  milk  and  cream  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream  should  conform  to  the  standards  recommended 
by  the  Commission  for  milk  and  cream;  also,  that  all  milk  and 
cream  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  be  pasteurized. 

Concerning  the  definition  of  ice  cream,  which  was  discussed  at 
several  meetings,  the  Commission  decided  upon  the  following : 

Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  pasteurized  cream 
and  sugar,  or  pasteurized  cream  and  pasteurized  milk  and 
sugar,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  eight  per  cent,  milk  fat. 
It  shall  not  contain  any  preservatives,  neutralizing  agent, 
saccharine,  renovated  or  process  butter,  fats,  or  oils  foreign  to 
milk  or  to  other  ingredients  allowed.  It  may  contain  whole- 
some eggs,  harmless  coloring  matter,  flavouring,  sound,  clean, 
mature  fruits  and  nuts,  pastries,  and  approved  thickening  not 
to  exceed  0.5  per  cent. 

Ico  cream  should  be  kept  frozen  until  dispensed.  Synthetic 
cream,  (the  product  made  by  emulsifying  homogenized  butter  with 
milk  or  skim  milk),  should  not  be  recognized  for  ice  cream  or  other 
cream  purposes  unless  the  methods  and  ingredients  used  be  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  authorities. 

Health  officers  are  advised  to  allow  nothing  to  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  ice  cream  unless  it  comes  under  the  above  definition, 
with  the  further  provision  that  it  be  manufactured  and  handled 
in  a  sanitary  manner,  the  method  of  determining  proper  sanita- 
tion to  be  controlled  by  local  officials. 

Where  there  are  no  bacterial  standards  the  bacterial  content 
should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  checking  sanitary  conditions. 

The  use  of  substitutes  for  cream,  such  as  emulsified  fats,  other 
than  milk  fats,  should  not  be  allowed  for  ice  cream  or  other  cream 
purposes.  If  used,  the  finisherl  product  should  not  be  labelled  ice 
cream. 

Orading 

Concerning  the  character  of  the  products  used  in  ice  cream,  the 
Commission  decided  to  recommend  that  milk  products  used  in  the 
24 
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manufacture  of  ice  cream  be  restricted  to  the  products  of  ihe  Grade 
A  and  Qrade  B  classes. 

Qrade  A  ice  cream  should  be  made  from  Grade  A  milk  or  cream, 
and  the  finished  product  should  contain  not  more  than  100,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Grade  B  ice  cream  should  be  made  from  milk  or  cream  not 
lower  than  Grade  B,  and  the  finished  product  should  contain  not 
more  than  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  use  of  a  suitable  score  card  in 
grading  the  sanitary  condition  of  ice  cream  factories. 

A  suggested  score  card  is  included  in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 

(8)  OOKBBNSED  MiLE 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
densed milk,  evaporated,  powdered,  and  condensed  milk  products, 
the  sanitary  character  of  the  raw  milk  used  affects  not  only  the 
keeping  qualities,  but  also  the  safety  and  decency  of  the  finished 
product  It  is  clearly  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
condensed  milk  industry  that  condensed  milk  should  be  so  labeled 
that  the  product  prepared  from  fluid  milk  of  a  good  quality  may 
be  distinguished  from  that  prepared  from  inferior  milk. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  the  passage  of  Federal, 
State  and  municipal  legislation  which  will  permit  the  manufac- 
turer to  state  upon  the  label  that  his  product  has  been  prepared 
^rom  Grade  A  milk,  and  he  shall  be  protected  in  the  use  of  such  a 
xtibeL 

(9)  Skim  Milk 

The  Commission  passed  a  resolution  regarding  the  chemical 
standards  for  skim  milk  at  one  of  its  earliest  sessions,  recommend- 
ing that  skim  milk  should  contain  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent,  of 
milk  solids  not  fat. 

In  addition  to  this,  regarding  the  food  value  of  skim  milk  the 
Commission  recommends  that: 

Whereas,  the  pressure  of  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  vast  quantities  of  nutritious  and  available  food 
are  now  going  to  waste,  and  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  skim 
milk  have  no  public  health  significance ;  therefore,  the  Com- 
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misaion  recommends  that  the  use  of  skim  milk  as  a  food  be 
approved,  and  urges  the  repeal  of  laws  wherever  they  exist 
that  prohibit  the  sale  of  skim  milk  as  a  food. 

(10)  BUTTEBMII-K 

Concerning  buttermilk,  the  Commission  considered  the  subject 
at  three  of  its  sessions.  As  a  definition  of  buttermilk  the  Com- 
mission suggests: 

That  the  sale  of  buttermilk  should  be  restricted,  first,  to 
the  product  resulting  from  the  churning  of  milk  or  cream 
that  is  produced  under  such  conditions  that  when  fresh  it 
could  be  sold  as  Grade  A  or  Grade  B  milk  or  cream,  as  such 
grades  have  been  defined  by  this  Commission;  or,  second,  to 
the  product  resulting  from  the  skimming,  souring,  or  treat- 
ment in  any  way  of  Grade  A  or  Grade  B  milk,  so  that  it  re- 
sembles buttermilk,  (the  true  character  of  such  imitation  or 
artificial  buttermilk  to  be  distinctly  stated  on  the  container 
in  every  case),  provided  that  all  such  buttermilk  shall  be 
handled  during  and  after  manufacture  in  a  sanitary  manner 
approved  by  the  local  health  authorities,  and  that  it  shall  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  below  fifty  degrees  F.  from  the  time  of 
manufacture  until  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  all  milk,  cream  or  skim  milk 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  buttermilk  be  pasteurized,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  milk  or  cream  corresponds  to  Grade  A 
milk. 

All  buttermilk  should  be  sold  in  bottles  or  cans  that  are  properly 
sealed  and  labeled,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturing  plant, 
with  either  the  day  or  date  of  manufacture,  with  the  grade  of 
milk  from  which  it  was  manufactured,  and  with  a  statement  as  to 
whether  it  is  manufactured  from  a  raw  or  pasteurized  product, 
and  whether  it  is  artificially  or  naturally  prepared. 

(11)  Clabification 

The  process  of  the  clarification  of  milk  has  come  into  such  wide 
use  that  the  Commission  has  felt  it  necessary  to  take  cognizance 
of  it,  but  it  does  not  believe  that  it  should  be  recommended  as  a 
required  standard  method.    In  its  favor  are  the  following  points : 
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(a)  It  removes  visible  dirt. 

(b)  It  removes  inflammatory  products^  including  many  of  the 

causative  germs. 

(c)  It  performs  the  work  of  the  strainer,  but  in  a  much  more 

efficient  manner. 

Against  it  are  the  following  points : 

(a)  It  removes  visible  dirt,  but  not  all  disease  producing 

germs  and  hence  misleads  the  consumer  as  to  the  real 
purity  of  the  milk. 

(b)  It  does  not  remove  urine  or  the  soluble  portion  of  feces; 

nevertheless,  the  milk  appears  cleali. 

(c)  It  adds  another  process  requiring  handling  of  the  milk, 

complicating  the  situation. 

(d)  It  largely  destroys  the  value  of  the  dirt  test,  thou^  not 

more  so  than  good  straining. 

(e)  It  breaks  up  clumps  of  bacteria  and  distributes  them 

through  the  milk. 

(f )  The  exact  nature  of  the  material  removed  is  not  yet  fully 

understood. 

(12)  HOMOGENIZATION 

Concerning  the  subject  of  homogenized  milk  or  cream,  the  Com- 
mission bases  its  attitude  on  the  principle  of  correct  labeling.  It  is 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  compounding  of  milk  or  cream,  no  fat 
other  than  milk  fat  from  the  milk  in  process  should  be  used,  and 
that  no  substance  foreign  to  milk  should  be  added  to  it 

The  use  of  condensed  milk  or  other  materials  for  the  thidcening 
of  cream  is  opposed  unless  the  facts  are  clearly  set  forth  on  the 
label  of  the  retail  package. 

Homogenized  milk  or  cream  should  be  marked  as  such,  stating 
the  percentage  of  fat  it  contains. 

(13)  LlOBNBES 

A  milk  dealer  should  be  required  to  have  a  permit  or  license  to 
sell  any  grade  or  class  of  milk,  and  to  use  a  label  for  such  grade 
or  class.  Such  permit  or  license  should  be  granted  only  after  the 
local  health  board  has  determined  that  the  milk  of  the  dealer  actu- 
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ally  belongs  to  the  grade,  and  it  should  be  revoked  and  the  use  of 
the  label  forbidden  when  it  is  determined  that  the  milk  is  not  in  the 
grade  or  class  designated. 

(14)  Labelling 

All  milk  should  be  labeled  and  marked  with  the  grade  in  which 
it  is  to  be  sold.  In  dating  milk,  uniform  methods  should  be 
adopted.  Besides  the  letter  of  the  grade  and  the  words  "  raw  " 
or  "  pasteurized,"  there  should  be  added  sufficient  statements  to 
identify  the  milk  as  to  its  source,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was 
produced,  bottled,  or  pasteurized ;  and  no  term  descriptive  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk  other  than  the  officially  adopted  grades  should 
be  authorized,  unless  such  term  is  of  a  generally  accepted  meaning. 

In  dating  milk,  uniform  methods  should  be  adopted  for  all 
grades  of  both  raw  milk  and  pasteurized  milk,  using  the  day  of 
the  week  or  the  day  of  the  month. 

The  sale  of  milk  which  is  mislabeled  or  misbranded  should  be 
punished  by  revoking  the  dealer's  license,  reducing  it  to  a  lower 
grade,  or  by  fines,  or  suitable  penalties. 
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APPENDIX 

History  of  tuk  National  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 

Milk  (irading  Previous  to  the  Commission's  Orgamzaiion 

In  1907  there  waa  held  a  milk  conference  in  Waahington  called 
by  the  CommissioDers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  report  upon 
the  milk  supply  of  that  city.  At  this  conference  Dr.  A,  D.  Melvin 
offered  a  resolution  proposing  that  milk  be  classified  into  three 
classes : 

Class  1.  Certified  Milk 
Class  2.  Inspected  Milk 
Class  3.    Pasteurized  Milk 

In  the  first  two  classes  the  cows  were  to  be  tuberculin  tested,  and 
the  milk  to  have  bacterial  standards.  The  conference  recom- 
mended this  classification.  The  proposal  was  notable  because  it 
provided  for  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk,  with  the  exception  of 
milk  from  tuberculin  tested  cows,  produced  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

In  1908,  the  Hoard  of  Health  of  New  York  city  adopted  a 
classification  of  milk  as  follows : 

Class  1.  Milk  (ordinary  market  milk, 

raw  or  pasteurized). 
Class  2.  Selected  Milk 
Class  3.  Inspected  Milk 
Class  4.  Guaranteed  Milk 
Class  5.  Certified  Milk 

Class  1  represented  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  and  no  provision 
was  made  requiring  either  pasteurization  or  a  bacterial  standard. 

Organization  of  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 

In  1910,  December  2  and  3,  the  New  York  Milk  Committee 
held  a  conference  on  milk  problems  of  leading  milk  authorities 
in  America,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  pending  the  adoption  of  national  standards 
the  conference  on  milk  problems  of  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee endorse  the  classification  of  milk  recommended  by  A. 
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D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  approved  by  the 
milk  conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1907,  and  pub- 
lished in  Circular  114  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  in  Bulletins  Nos.  41  and  56  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

(This  classification  designates  three  kinds  of  milk:  Certified, 
Inspected,  Pasteurized.) 

This  same  conference  also  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  papers  and  the 
discussions  at  this  conference  held  at  the  invitation  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  that  it  is  imperative  that  definite 
standards  and  regulations  should  be  adopted  to  govern  the 
production  and  handling  of  dairy  products  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  the  saving  of  lives ; 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  invite  between  twelve  and  twenty  recognized  ex- 
perts on  milk  problems  to  meet  in  conference,  and  that  those 
experts  be  asked  to  make  a  unanimous  report,  recommending 
proper  milk  standards  on  which  Congress  or  State  authorities 
may  formulate  milk  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  in  March,  1911,  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee,  which  is  a  voluntary  organization  working 
for  the  improvement  of  the  milk  supply  of  New  York  city  and  the 
reduction  of  infant  mortality,  invited  twenty  experts  to  become 
members  of  a  Commission  on  Milk  Standards.  These  men  were 
selected  from  a  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  men  of  prominence 
in  medicine,  sanitation,  public  health,  and  laboratory  work,  who 
were  recognized  as  authorities  on  the  milk  question. 

The  members  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows : 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  John  F.  Anderson,  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Arms,  State  Bacteriologist,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  Director  of  Laboratory  of  State  Board 
of  Health,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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Dr.  W.  A,  EvauB^  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
Northwestern,  University,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Hastings,  Medical  OlBcer  of  Health,  Tor- 
onto, Canada. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Landis,  Health  Officer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Levy,  Health  Officer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dr.  J.  S.  Neff,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  North,  30  Church  street,  New  York  city. 

Dr.  William  H.  Park,  Director  of  Laboratories,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  New  York  city. 

Mr.  R  A.  Pearson,  President,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Prof.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Sherman,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  city. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wells^  Health  Officer,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  the  list  of  names  above  there  are  eight  public  health  officer?*, 
seven  bacteriologists,  three  chemists  and  two  agricultural  experts. 
Thirteen  out  of  the  number  have  been  educated  as  physicians ;  two 
of  the  members  have  had  long  practical  experience  in  the  milk  in- 
dustry; six  have  been  connected  with  the  production  and  control 
of  certified  milk. 

Purposes 

While  this  Commission  was  created  by,  and  its  expense  is  borne 
by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  it  has  not  been  the  intention 
of  the  Committee  that  the  Commission  should  have  the  New  York 
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city  milk  problem  solely  in  mind.  It  was  desired  that  the  Com- 
mission should  make  recommendations  regarding  milk  standards 
and  legislation  that  might  be  adopted  by  any  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

Meetings 

The  first  meetirjg  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  May  22,  1911.  The  subjects  discussed 
included  bacterial  standards,  chemical  standards,  and  the  grading 
and  classification  of  milk.  Several  committees  were  appointed  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  October  5  and  0,  1911,  at  which  the 
reports  of  standing  committees  were  received  and  resolutions 
adopted  concerning  bacterial  standards,  chemical  standards,  and 
grades  and  classes  of  milk.  Special  committees  were  apjwinted 
to  consider  certain  specific  matters.  The  Commission  tentatively 
recommended  that  milk  should  be  classified  as  follows :  Certified ; 
Inspected;  Market;  Cooking;  that  there  be  bacterial  standards 
and  that  the  last  two  classes  should  be  pasteurized. 

January  4,  1912,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
made  an  amendment  to  its  sanitary  code  providing  for  a  new  classi- 
fication of  milk,  as  follows : 

Grade  A,  for   infants    and   children,   including:    Certified; 
guaranteed;   inspected    (raw);   selected  (pasteur- 
ized). 
Grade  B,  for  adults,  including:  Selected  (raw)  ;  pasteurized. 
Grade  C,  for  cooking,  including  both  raw  and  pasteurized. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  grading  system  made  some  use  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards,  but 
omitted  any  bacterial  standards  for  Grade  E  or  Grade  C  milk, 
and  permitted  the  sale  of  raw,  unpasteurized  milk  in  all  grades. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  this  action  of  New  York 
city  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  an  indication  that  the  Com- 
mission's work  gave  promise  of  taking  practical  form. 
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First  Report 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  Homer,  New 
York,  January  25,  and  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
January  26  and  27,  1912.  At  this  meeting  minor  matters  were 
voted  upon  and  preparation  made  for  the  publication  of  a  report 
of  all  of  the  Commission's  work.  The  first  report  appeared  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Public 
Health  Reports,  Volume  27,  Ko.  19,  May  10,  1912;  70,000 
copies  of  this  report  were  distributed. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  Chicago, 
October  29  and  30,  1912,  at  the  time  of  the  National  Dairy  Show. 
At  this  meeting  the  Commission  attended  the  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association,  and  took  part  in 
a  discussion  of  the  classification  of  milk  and  milk  ^andards  with 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  milk  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  May  2  and  3,  1913.  By  this  time  the  Commission 
had  the  benefit  of  numerous  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  had 
been  called  forth  by  the  first  provisional  report.  At  this  meeting 
the  Commission  m.ade  some  radical  modifications  of  its  standards 
and  grades,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  in  classifying  milk  the  grades  be  designated  by 

letters  only,  and  not  by  such  words  as  "certified," 
"  inspected,"  "  selected,"  etc. 

(2)  That  the  classification  be  changed  to  include  only  three 

grades: 
Grade  A,  consisting  of  two  classes,  raw  milk  with  a 
bacterial  standard  of  100,000  per  cr.  from  tuberculin 
tested   cows    (employees  medically   inspected) ;    pas- 
teurized milk  with  a  bacterial  standard  of  100,000  per 
cc  before  pasteurization,   and   10,000  per  cc.   after 
pasteurization ; 
Grade  B,  consisting  of  one  class,  with  a  bacterial  standard 
of  1,000,000  before  pasteurization   and   50,000  after 
pasteurization. 


Grade  C,  consisting  of  one  class,  over  1,000,000  before 
pasteurization,  and  60,000  after  pasteurization. 

Second  Report 

The  second  report  of  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards  was 
published  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  their 
public  health  reports  on  August  22,  1913,  and  contained  the  new 
grading  system  as  above  recommended.  This  report  was  endorsed 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Colorado  Springs,  September  9-13,  1913. 

(January  1,  1914,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
amended  their  grading  system  so  as  to  conform  in  its  essential 
features  to  the  new  grading  system  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Milk  Standards.  This  was  soon  followed  by  action  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  in  establishing  a  grad- 
ing system  for  all  towns  and  cities  in  the  State.  Later  on  the  cities 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Kansaa 
City,  Mo.,  adopted  similar  though  not  identical  grading  systems. 
The  grading  of  milk  is  also  being  considered  at  the  present  time 
by  the  public  health  authorities  of  several  other  municipalities  as 
well  as  States.) 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  April  13,  1914.  At  this  time  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  milk  products  and  reports  presented  by  the 
members  of  their  own  investigations  on  the  sanitary  and  bacterial 
conditions  of  the  ice  cream  and  butter  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  May  7  and  8, 
1916.  On  this  occasion  the  Commission  met  the  officers  of  a  num- 
ber of  commercial  organizations,  including  the  National  Ice  Cream 
Dealers'  Association,  the  National  Creamery  and  Butter  Makers' 
Association,  and  the  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association. 
The  deliberations  dealt  chiefly  with  the  subjects  of  butter,  ice 
cream  and  other  milk  products,  and  also  with  the  questions  of 
the  control  of  certified  milk  and  dairy  inspection. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Conmiission  met  in  Washington  on 
January  17,  1916,  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
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Standards  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  object  of  this  meeting 
was  to  permit  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 
to  present  to  the  Joint  Conmiittee  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Milk  Standards,  and  to  urge  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Definitions  and  Standards,  which  represents  the  food  and 
dairy  commissioners  of  the  various  States,  the  agricultural  chem- 
ists, and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  approve 
of  the  adoption  of  uniform  milk  standards  for  all  of  the  States,  and 
of  the  bacterial  testing  and  grading  of  milk  according  to  its 
sanitary  character. 

The  eighth  meeting  was  held  May  19  and  20,  1916,  in  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  This  meeting  was  especially  eflFective 
because  of  the  extensive  work  performed  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Commission  which  held  their  own  independent  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  several  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  general  meeting.  As  a  consequence  of  this  preparatory 
work,  each  committee  brought  in  most  complete  and  extensive 
reports  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  These  sub- 
jects included:  iee  cream,  butter,  condensed  milk,  standards  for 
small  communities,  the  significance  of  bacterial  counts,  essentials 
of  dairy  scoring,  adjusted  milk,  clarification,  pasteurization, 
tuberculin  testing  and  other  minor  matters.  This  present  report 
is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  as  a 
restdt  of  all  of  the  sessions,  and  may  be  regarded  as  superseding 
the  previous  reports. 

Faotobs  of  Pbimaby  Importance  in  Daiky  Pbaotioe  fob 
Controlling  the  Sanitary  Character  of  Milk 

In  its  last  report  the  Commission  placed  in  an  appendix  detailed 
regulations  for  the  control  of  sanitary  conditions  in  dairies  and 
milk  receiving  stationa 

The  r^ulations  given  there  have  varying  degrees  of  value  in 
controlling  the  character  of  milk.  Many  add  expense  to  the  cost 
of  production,  and  some,  while  they  improve  external  appearances 
in  the  dairy,  do  not  materially  affect  the  quality  of  milk.  The 
grading  system  deals  primarily  with  the  character  of  the  product 
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and  a  dairjrmaji  should  give  his  special  attentLon  to  such  factors 
as  will  most  effectively  improve  the  character  of  the  product 

Hence  dairy  inspectors  should  aim  to  place  primary  emphasis 
upon  the  factoiB  that  most  largely  affect  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
The  Commission  urges  all  health  officers  and  dairymen  to  separate 
the  factors  of  primary  importance  from  those  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  following  statements  are  not  intended  to  replace 
more  elaborate  regulations  given  elsewhere  but  to  show  where  the 
primary  emphasis  should  be  laid  and  to  distinguish  the  more  im- 
portant measures  from  those  that  are  of  secondary  importance  in 
controlling  the  quality. 

In  what  follows  it  is  assumed  that  other  standard  regulations 
are  adopted,  and  that  no  milk  is  to  be  shipped  from  cows  evidently 
diseased,  or  with  sore  udders,  or  milk  handled  by  employees  sick 
with  any  infectious  disease,  or  carriers  of  disease  germs. 

Where  milk  is  to  be  sold  in  a  raw  state  it  is  assumed  that  all 
cows  will  be  under  veterinary  supervision,  and  tuberculin  tested 
once  each  year,  and  dairy  employees  will  be  under  regular  medical 
inspection. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
the  following  factors  are  most  essential  in  putting  on  the  market 
milk  which  is  clean  and  contains  a  low  bacterial  count. 

1.     Financial  Siimvlvs 

This  factor  underlies  all  others.  Unless  the  dairyman  can  be 
convinced  that  it  is  to  his  financial  advantage  to  produce  clean 
milk,  any  attempt  to  purify  the  milk  supply  by  l^al  statutes  will 
be  largely  futila  To  produce  such  a  financial  stimulus  some  form 
of  grading  milk  is  necessary  in  which  the  public  will  have  confi- 
dence as  being  thoroughly  reliable.     This  will  involve: 

(a)     The  Health  Officer 
The  milk  must  be  graded  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  this 
should  include  constant  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk 
furnished  by  each  producer  for  the  purpose  of  grading. 

(6)     The  Dealer 
The  milk  should  be  paid  for  by  the  dealer  according  to  its  grade. 
The  most  effective  results  will  be  obtained  so  far  as  concerns  dean- 
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lineae,  and  sanitary  character,  when  the  dealers  pay  the  producer 
for  milk  on  a  scale  based  upon  its  bacterial  count,  in  addition  to 
other  factors. 

The  dealer  should  also  thoroughly  sterilize  all  milk  containers 
by  steam  before  returning  them  for  refilling.  (It  has  been  found 
that  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  dealer 
returns  to  the  producer  cans  which  are  not  only  not  sterilized,  but 
sometimes  not  even  washed  clean.  No  producer  can  furnish  good 
milk  in  such  cans,  but  the  dairyman  is  almost  sure  to  be  blamed 
for  a  condition  for  which  the  dealer  is  wholly  responsible.) 

2.  To  produce  milk  of  Grade  A  or  B  the  producer  will  find  the 
following  factors  the  most  efficient  in  controlling  its  clean- 
liness and  its  bacterial  count : 

(a)     Milking 

Cowa  should  have  dean  udders. 

Hands  of  the  milker  should  be  clean  and  dry. 

A  small  topped  milk  pail  should  be  used^ 

With  clean  methods  no  strainer  is  needed,  but  if  one  is 
used  it  is  preferably  of  cloth  (cheese  cloth)  which  has 
been  sterilized  by  boiling.  It  is  important  that  the 
same  doth  shall  not  be  used  for  the  morning's  milking 
and  again  for  the  night's  milking.  Two  strainer 
cloths  should  be  boiled,  one  used  for  the  morning  and 
the  other  for  the  night's  milking. 

(2>)     Sterilizing 

All  milk  vessds  should  be  washed  with  a  brush  and  with 
washing  soda,  or  with  alkaline  powder  and  water, 
should  be  rinsed  in  dean  water  and  sterilized.  Where 
steam  is  available,  this  should  be  used  for  sterilizing, 
either  is  a  jet  of  live  steam,  or  under  pressure.  Where 
steam  is  not  available  an  abundance  of  boiling  water 
should  be  used. 

(c)     Cooling 

The  milk  shall  be  cooled  promptly  to  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  is  feasible  with  facilities  available.  Where 
this  is  done  in  a  water  tank  and  it  is  deeired  to  stir 
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the  milk  to  facilitate  the  process^  a  wooden  paddle  of 
any  kind  must  not  be  used.  A  metal  stirrer  maj  be 
used^  which  must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized 
with  boiling  water  each  day.  The  lower  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  milk  can  be  cooled^  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  produce  milk  of  low  bacterial  ooimt. 

While  other  factors  in  milk  production  have  their  influence, 
extended  tests  show  that  90  per  cent  of  the  high  bacterial  counts 
are  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  the  above. 

The  above  sanitary  measures  have  special  reference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sanitaiy  character  of  milk  during  the  process  of 
milk  production  on  the  dairy  farm.  It  is  recognized  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  precautions  must  be  observed  in  the  milk  factory  or 
shipping  station,  and  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  city  delivery  sta- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  chief  trouble  is  after  the  milk  has  left  the 
dairy.  In  shipment  three  factors  control  the  quality  of  the  milk 
at  its  destination :  Time,  temperature,  and  cleanliness  of  utensils. 
Thorough  refrigeration  of  milk  in  its  progress  from  the  dairy 
farm  through  the  shipping  station,  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  city 
station,  is  essential  to  prevent  large  multiplication  of  bacteria. 
Washing  and  sterilizing  of  all  vessels  in  which  milk  is  contained, 
and  of  all  apparatus  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  is  vital  if 
contaminations  are  to  be  prevented  which  can  easily  destroy  the 
sanitary  character  of  milk  which  may  have  left  the  dairy  farm  in 
first  class  condition.  There  is  very  little  value  in  the  practice  of 
sanitary  measures  by  the  dairy  farmer  if  the  milk  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealer  is  not  properly  refrigerated  and  handled  in  a  sanitary 
manner. 
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ScoRK  Cakd  fob  Ick  Crkam  Manufacturing  Plants 

Perfect    AUow 

Location 16        .... 

Above  ground 6 

Free  from  contaminating  surrounding   (No  score 

if  bad)    3 

Protected  from  street  dust 3 

Not  connected  with  any  other  room 2 

No  other  business  in  same  establishment 2 

(  ON8TBUCTION 16  

Well  lighted  (natural)    2 

Well  ventilated 1 

Thoroughly  screened 2 

Water-closet    does    not    open    directly  into  estab- 
lishment   2 

Separate  room  for  washing  utensils 2 

Floor:  %Smooth,  water-tight,  well  drained 4 

Walls  and  ceiling:  Smooth  and  tight 2 

JCgUIPMENT 30         

Steam  at  all  times 6 

Hot  water  at  all  times 3 

(No  credit  unless  running  hot  water) 

Sterilizer  for  utensils   3 

Connections  for  sterilizing  apparatus 2 

Pasteurizer:  Holding  machine  4 

Automatic  recording   device 1 

Refrigeration :  Mechanical 2 

(Proper  ice-box,   1) 

Freezer:  Type,  connections,  etc 2 

Sanitary  piping 2 

Wash  basins  and  towels,  ample 1 

Utensils :  Condition   1 

Ample  for  the  service 1 

Racks  for 1 

Employees:  Health  certificates  for 1 

Clean  suits  provided  1 

METnoDS 40         

Freedom  from  flies    2 

Protection  of  material: 

Before  manufacture   3 

During  manufacture    3 

After  manufacture   3 

Utensils  and  apparatus  sterilized 3 

(Washed  in  hot  water,  1) 

Cleanlineaa: 

Floors 3    Walls  and  ceiling J 

Windows 1     Utensils 3 

Apparatus 3    Employees 3 

Character  of  materials  used: 

Milk  and  cream.  Grade  A 6 

Grade  B,  4;  Grade  C,  1 

Condensed  milk,  eggs,  etc 2 

Thickeners  —  none  used    I 

Artificial  coloring  —  none    1 

Degree  of  refrigeration  of  final  product 2 

Total 100 
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BpVINX   TUBXBCULOBIS  AND   OtHEB  DaIBT    DiBBASKS 

From  time  to  time  the  work  of  tMs  Committee  has  touched  upon 
the  important  question  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  contagious  abor- 
tion. So  such  study  has  been  had  and  is  being  had^  and  so  many 
efforts  have  been  made  in  relation  to  these  matters  as  to  which 
this  Committee  has  given  little  time  or  thought,  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  attempt  at  this  time  to  make  an  extensive  report  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  It  &eems  to  be  conceded  that  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State  requires  a  continued  attempt 
to  eliminate  or  keep  under  control  bovine  tuberculosis  among  the 
herds.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  infection  with  bovine  tuber- 
culosis is  possible  to  mankind  and  is  all  too  frequent  in  the  case 
of  young  children  nourished  with  un-pasteurized  cow's  milk.  It 
seems  to  be  well  established  that  milk  from  tubercular  cows  under 
certain  conditions  will  spread  the  infection  to  young  animals.  It 
is  strongly  suspected  that  the  feeding  of  infected  milk  to  calves 
may  produce  a  disease  in  the  herd,  which  results  in  abortion  or 
"  contagious  abortion,"  aa  it  is  frequently  termed. 

It  is  the  custom  at  the  creamery  where  only  cream  is  desired 
and  at  the  market  milk  station  during  the  period  when  cre^m  is 
separated  from  the  surplus  milk,  to  return  to  the  dairymen  quan- 
tities of  skim  milk  for  use  in  rearing  calves  and  other  livestock. 
Of  course,  whey  is  returned  from  cheese  factories  in  substantially 
the  same  way.  Certain  milk  purchasing  companies,  as  the  result 
of  study  and  investigation,  on  their  own  motion,  pasteurize  all 
skim  milk  thus  returned  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
among  the  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  their  plants.  It  would  seem 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  if  skim  milk  from 
many  herds  is  mingled  and  returned  to  the  dairies,  if  there  is  a 
cow  in  the  neighborhood  giving  infected  milk,  that  the  germs 
from  that  cow  must  necessarily  be  scattered  to  nearly  all  the 
dairies  receiving  skim  milk  from  the  station.  It  would  necessarily 
follow  that  this  infected  milk  would  in  turn  infect  growing  calves 
on  these  farms.  Is  the  State  justified  in  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  eradicate  or  control  bovine  tuberculosis  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  permitting  the  fatal  germs  to  be  sown  wholesale 
from  the  collecting  station  ?    An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  past 
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to  secure  the  eaactment  of  a  law  providing  that  all  skim  milk  and 
whey  thus  re^listributed  among  the  herds  should  be  pasteurized. 
The  passage  of  such  an  act  is  urged  by  certain  dairy  sections  which 
have  had  experience  with  the  question.  It  is  asserted  by  these 
dairying  communities  that  the  results  of  pasteurization  of  skim 
milk  are  evident  in  the  reduction  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  their 
communities.  They  are  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  such  a  law.  In  other  sections,  however,  such  proposed  law  is 
opposed  on  the  part  of  creamerieB  and  cheese  factories  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  add  greatly  to  expense  and  cost  additional 
labor.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  full  understanding  of  the 
question  will  remove  this  opposition.  The  necessary  apparatus 
to  accomplish  pasteurization  of  the  skim  milk  and  whey  is  really 
simple  and  inexpensive.  If  the  certain  milk  companies  can  afford 
to  do  it  without  additional  charge  for  the  protection  of  the  herds 
bringing  milk  to  their  plants,  merely  to  improve  dairying  con- 
ditions in  their  vicinity,  and  without  any  present  return,  surely 
the  dairymen  of  the  State  can  well  demand  this  safeguard  in 
order  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  effort  of  the  State  to  control 
bovine  tuberculoeis  met  with  unsatisfactory  results  in  its  early 
stages.  These  results  are  claimed  to  have  been  collected  by  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  under  date  of  November  24,  1914, 
and  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Govemor^s 
Conmiission  on  bovine  tuberculosis.  This  report  is  included  here- 
inafter. It  is  stated  to  have  been  withheld  from  publication  at 
that  time.  It  is  possible  that  this  unfortunate  situation  has  con- 
fused and  discouraged  those  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  control  this 
evil  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  State 
may  be  able  to  undertake  iixe  work  of  eradicating  or  reducing  this 
disease  in  an  efficient  and  successful  manner.  It  should  either 
be  admitted  that  the  task  is  too  great  a  one  for  the  State  to  accom- 
plish and  further  effort  abandoned,  or  else  it  should  be  resolutely 
attacked.  If  it  is  possible  successfully  to  control  this  disease, 
the  State  of  New  York  is  abundantly  able  to  afford  the  necessary 
funds  and  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  efficient  administration. 
If  it  can  be  controlled,  the  ultimate  return  to  the  State  and  to  the 
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dairymen  of  the  State  will  far  exceed  the  expense.  If  no  practical 
result  can  be  accomplished  towards  the  subjugation  of  the  disease, 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  further  money  should  be  expended 
for  that  purpose.  A  decision  upon  this  point  should  be  reached 
at  onca 

The  following  is  the  report  above  referred  to.  The  Committee 
has  made  no  independent  investigation  -to  ascertain  how  far  the 
conclusions  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  as  contained  in 
this  report,  are  justified  by  the  facts.  It  is  included  here  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  alleged  causes  of  dissatisfaction  that  existed 
in  the  administration  of  this  law  in  former  years.  It  is  believed 
that  the  fraudulent  practices  referred  to  in  this  report  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  Department  under  the  present  administration. 
That  fact  is  admitted  by  those  who  prepared  the  report  in  question, 
but  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  earnestly  contends  still  that 
the  State  fails  to  take  effective  means  and  measures  to  clean  up 
the  herds  of  the  State. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE 


Report  of  Criticism  of  New  York  State  Agrioultura.1  Law 
AND  Its  Administration  in  Relation  to  Bovine  Tubercu- 
losis, Submitted  to  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  Member  of 
Governor  Glynn's  Commission  on  Bovine  Tuberculosis, 
November  25th,  1914 
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NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE 

(Incorporated  1910) 

106  East  22d  Stbeet 

Nbw  York,  November  26,  1914. 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  Chairman,  Legislative  Committee  of  Governors 
Commission  on  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  Bedford  Hills,  New 
York: 

Dear  Sir. —  Complying  with  your  request  for  criticism  and  con- 
structive suggestions  regarding  tlie  administration  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Law  relating  to  the  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  New 
York  State,  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  submits  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  statements  which  are  based  upon  facts 
set  forth  in  memoranda  attached  herewith  which  are  in  turn  sup- 
ported by  documentary  evidence  which  is  to  be  delivered  personally 
to  you: 

1.  Bovine    tuberculosis    is    extensively    prevalent    amcmg 

dairy  herds  throughout  New  York  State. 

2.  Bovine  tuberculosis  in  advanced  stages  exists  in  a  large 

percentage  of  cattle  found  reactors  by  the  tuberculin 
test  in  New  York  State. 

8.     Bovine  tuberculosis  is  uncontrolled  in  New  York  State. 

4.     The  tuberculin  test  is  improperly  applied  and  results  cor- 
respondingly inaccurate. 

6.     Cattle  known  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  are  passed 
as  free  from  the  disease  by  the  State. 

6.  Veterinary  tuberculin  is  inadequately  accounted  for  in 

its  distribution  and  use. 

7 .  Bang  system  herds  are  not  properly  supervised  and  pro- 

visions in  the  law  to  protect  public  health  are  not 
complied  with. 

8.  Under  the  existing  law  there  is  no  systematic  provision 

for  State  supervision  of  slaughter  houses  and  diseased 
carcasses. 
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9.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  fails  to  identify 

diseased  cattle,  after  diagnosis,  by  branding  to 
prevent : 

(a)  Switching  animals  that  have  reacted  to  the  tubercu- 

lin test^  have  been  appraised,  and  before  being 
slaughtered. 

(b)  Traffic  in  ''  plumed  "  cattle. 

(c)  Unlawful  disposal  of  unbranded  tuberculous  cattle 

after  being  held  under  the  Bang  system. 

10.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  fails  to  carry  out  the 

Bang  system  as  provided  by  law  and  intended  to  re- 
place high  grade  diseased  stock  with  young  healthy 
animals. 

11.  Acts  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  show  either  collusion  or  criminal  care- 


12.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  exercises  bad  business 
management. 

The  New  York  Committee  will  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  which  you  have  offered  to  submit  later  some  construc- 
tive suggestions  working  toward  more  adequate  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  its  ultimate  eradication. 

Very  truly  yours, 
NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE, 

Paul  E.  Tayix)r^  Secretary. 
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11/25/14. 
NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE 
CoNTBOL  OF  Bovine  Ttjbeboulosis 

In  March,  1914,  great  activity  was  noted  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  dairy  interests  in  urging  the 
passage  of  Webb  Assembly  bill  No.  986  and  Wheeler  Senate  bill 
No.  1315. 

On  March  25,  1914,  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  submitted 
to  each  member  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  public  press,  a  five- 
page  memorandum  (Exhibit  AA)  dealing  with  the  Webb  bill  and 
the  bovine  tuberculosis  situation  in  New  York  State.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  called  for  an  amendment  of  that  part  of 
the  Agricultural  Law  relating  to  the  control  and  extermination  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  by  providing  for  compulsory  physical  exam- 
ination of  all  dairy  oows  and  the  slaughter  of  animals  found  to 
have  tuberculosis,  as  determined  by  such  physical  examination. 
Payment  for  cattle  slaughtered  was  the  same  as  provided  for  under 
the  present  law,  with  the  exception  that  where  the  disease  was 
found  to  be  generalized  the  indemnity  was  not  to  exceed  $15.00, 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  carcass  and  hide. 
The  Committee  urged  that  no  further  legislation  be  enacted  until 
the  situation  was  squarely  met  and  a  real  constructive  program 
formulated  to  ensure  the  eventual  elimination  of  this  dangerous 
disease  from  New  York  State's  dairy  herds. 

Facts  were  presented  showing  the  prevalence  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis among  New  York  dairy  herds  and  herds  of  other  States 
and  countries.  Authoritative  statements  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
various  methods  of  detecting  this  disease  were  presented,  as  also 
means  of  transmission  of  the  disease  from  cow  to  cow ;  from  cow 
to  calf;  from  cow  to  man.  The  results  of  scientific  invesftigation 
by  government  commissions  and  laboratories  having  international 
reputation  were  presented  showing  the  dangers  of  the  transmission 
of  this  disease  to  the  human,  particularly  children.  The  dangers 
of  permitting  diseased  cows,  not  detected  by  physical  examination, 
to  go  uncontrolled  and  spread  the  infection  were  set  forth. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Webb  bill  offered  no  real  solution 
of  the  problem  confronting  New  York  State,  either  from  a  public 
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health  or  economic  standpoint,  and  the  enormous  expenditure 
which  would  be  required  to  carry  out  its  provisions  would  not  be 
warranted  by  results  which  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

Following  this  memorandum  a  campaign  was  undertaken  by 
the  New  York  Milk  Committee  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  facts  bearing  upon  present  conditions  to  show  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  adequate  remedial  measures 
in  the  interests  of  public  health  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the. 
dairy  industry  itself.  The  facts  which  were  given  publicity  were 
based  almost  entirely  upon  documentary  evidence  received  from 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  upon  testi- 
mony or  information  which  can  be  corroborated  by  persons  having 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  referred  to,  or  by  records  on  file 
in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  points  made  are  divided  into  two  main  headings : 

A.  Faotb  showing  pbesent  situation  as  danoebous  to  fubuc  health. 

B.  Facts  showing  inefficiency  and  acts  detkimental  to  the  best 

INTEBE&rS   OF  THE   STATE  IN   THE   ADMINI8TBATION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
LAW. 

A.  Facts  showing  present  situation  as  oangebous  to  public  health. 

1.    Bovine  tuberculosiB  is  extensively  prevalent  among  dairy  herds  through- 
out the  State. 

(a)  In  thirty-nine  counties  of  New  York  State,  in  1907,  out  of  421 

herds  tested,  302,  or  seventy-one  (71)  per  cent,  contained  cattle 
that  reacted;  and  out  of  the  9,638  animals  tested,  3,432,  or 
thirty-five  (36)  per  cent,  reacted.  (Bovine  Tuberculosis,  by  Dr. 
Veranus  A.  Moore). 

(b)  Published  reports  of  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

on  animals  tested  and  retested,  by  the  State,  show  that  re- 
actors were  found  in  nineteen  (19)  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  in 
1912,  and  sixteen  (16)  per  cent,  in  1913.     (Exhibit  I). 

(c)  If  certified  herds,  which  are  retest  herds,  be  eliminated  the  State 

figures  would  show  a  much  higher  percentage  of  reactors,  a^ 
shown  in  the  case  of  Orange  county  for  1913,  for  which  is  given 
a  percentage  of  reactors  of  9.1  for  all  herds  tested.  By  elimi- 
nating certified  herds  (Alexander  Campbell  herd  and  four  herds 
tested  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  veterinarian  to  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Milk  Commission)  the  percentage  is  found  to  be  twenty 
(20).     (Exhibit  H). 

(d)  In   certain   counties   the   percentage   of   reactors   is   considerably 

greater  than  the  average  for  the  State.  Tests  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1913,  taken  from 
data  appearing  in  Exhibit  III,  show: 
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Animau 


Total 

County 

Animals 

Tested 

Reacted 

Pereeut 

Delaware  .  .  . 

...  98,237 

436 

114 

26.1 

Erie 

...  64,667 

471 

206 

43.7 

Herkimer  .  . 

....  54,124 

193 

86 

44.6 

Clinton 

...   33,021 

208 

73 

35.4 

meter 

...  29,361 

436 

143 

32.0 

Albay 

...   18,231 

116 

53 

46.7 

2.  Boyine  tuberculoeie  in  advanced  stages  exists  in  a  large  percentage  of 

cattle  found  reactors  by  the  tuberculin  test. 

(a)  Postmortems  of  reactors  shows  a  high  percentage  of  generalized 

tuberculosis  cases.  Below  is  list  of  counties  having  largest  num- 
bers of  dairy   cows:     (Exhibit  111). 

(b)  The  number  of  postmortems  of  reactors  (Number  of  animals  con- 

demned less  number  of  animals  held  under  the  Bang  system  and 
number  of  animals  having  died)  for  the  entire  State,  for  year  end- 
ing October  1,  1913,  show  out  of  a  total  of  2,065,  twenty-eight  (28) 
per  cent,  generalized  cases.     (Exhibit  III). 

(c)  United  States  census  for  1910  report  438,329  calves  and   1,509,594 

cows  in  the  State  of  New  York,  making  a  total  of  1,047,923  cows 
and  calves.  If  the  percentage  of  reactors  among  animals  tested 
reported  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1913,  is  ap- 
plied to  total  animals,  the  number  of  tuberculous  cows  and  calves 
in  the  State  is  311,668.  If  the  percentage  of  generalized  ca.sps  of 
tuberculosis  shown  by  postmortem  in  1913  be  applied,  there  nr* 
87,267  cases  of  generalised  tuberculosis  in  the  State 

3.  Bovine  tuberculosis  is  uncontrolled. 

(a)  Condition  of  approximately  ninety-eight  (98)  per  cent,  of  the  dairy 
animals  (cows  and  calves)  is  unknown  to  the  Department  or 
Agriculture.  (Exhibit  III  and  United  States  Census  figures,  1910, 
as  to  number  of  animals). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  ninety-seven  (97) 
per  cent,  of  the  dairy  cattle  were  not  tested  in  1913  and  under 
no  systematic  scheme  of  supervision  insofar  as  their  healtlh  is  con- 
cerned.    (Exhibit  IV,  pg.  5). 

Number  of  Post-    Percent 

Rank  as  to  Number  mortem  of  Generalized 

County                of  Dairy  Animals  Reactors  Tuberculosis 

St.   Lawrence   First  63                       43 

Delaware Second  69                       24 

Jefferson Third  63                       35 

Oneida Fourth  31                       19 

Cattaragus Fifth  17                       47 

Otsego Sixth  220                       19 

Chautauqua Seventh  60                       23 

Orange Eighth  31                      29 

Erie Ninth  169                       31 
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4.  The  tubercalin  test  is  improperly  applited  and  results  inaccurate 

(a)  **  Our  experience  indicates  that  the  subcutaneous  tubereulin  test,  as 
commonly  used,  is  not  as  thoroughly  conducted  as  is  advisable, 
there  being  insuiHcient  time  taken  to  do  the  work  properly  and  in 
many  cases  the  results  are  correspondingly  inaocnrate."  Annual 
Report,  1918,  Bureau  of  Veterinary  Sendee,  by  J.  C.  Wills,  chief 
veterinarian.     (Exhibit  IV,  pg.  9). 

5.  Cattle  known  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  are  passed  as  free  from  the 

disease, 
(a)   Case  of  Simon  herd,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  in  official  diarts  of  tests 
show  reactors  which  were  passed.     (Exhibit  V). 

6.  Cattle  known  to  be  diseased  were  not  branded  to  prerrent  fraud  and 

their  becoming  disseminators  of  the  disease. 

(a)  Unpublished  report  of  Chief  Veterinarian  Wills,  1913:  "It  is  ques- 

tionable whether  tuberculous  animals  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold 
or  distributed,  promiscuously,  without  any  attempt  at  control.  The 
permanent  branding  or  marking  of  such  animals  might  serve  to 
sufficiently  identify  them  and  thus  place  them  under  the  necessary 
surveillance."     (Exhibit  IV,  pg.  8). 

(b)  The  Agricultural  Law  provides  "That  all  cattle  shall  be  branded 

unless  otherwise  directed  in  writing  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture." Mr.  Huson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  stated 
that  he  has  never  given  permission  not  to  brand  any  reacting  ani- 
umIs.     (Exhibit  A,  affidavit  of  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Taylor). 

(c)  Unbranded  diseased  cattle  shipped  as  healthy,  as  shown  in: 

(1)  Case,  United  States  vs.  J.  Frank  Donahue,  Grafton,  Mass.^ 

before  U.  S.  Court.  Shown  that  reacting,  unbranded  cattle, 
tested  and  reacting  at  Utica,  were  shipped  as  healthy.  (Ex- 
hibit VII,  report  of  Dr.  Mullings,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry). 

(2)  Case,  United  States  vs.  C.  F.  Hunt,  Oran,  N.  Y.,  dealer  and 

breeder  of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Sale  of  Fidgama  II, 
register  No.  56,771;  Ruth  Tekstra  III,  register  No.  67,305; 
Dora  Pietertze  Johanna  Ormsby,  register  No.  93,294.  Ex- 
hibit Vn,  report  of  Dr.  Mullings,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry). 

7.  Tuberculin  is  inadequately  accounted  for  in  its  distribution  and  use. 
(a)  This  is  based  on  statements  of  Chief  Veterinarian  Wills  to  Griffin 

and  Taylor  (Exhibit  B)  and  affidavits  of  Messrs.  Larson,  McDowall 
and  Myers  regarding  the  purchase  of  tuberculin  (Exhibits  C,  D 
and  E)  at  New  York  drug  stores  without  giving  information  to 
the  clerk  as  provided  for  in  article  5,  section  64  of  the  Agricultural 
Law,  which  states 

"  All  persons  selling  or  giving  away  tuberculin  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  tuberculin  sold  or  given  away; 
the  degree  of  strength;  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sold 
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or  given  and  the  date  of  delivery;  said  report  shall  include  the  addren 
of  and  be  aigned  by  the  person  making  iV*  (Tuberculin  purchased 
marked  Exhibits  F,  G  and  H). 

Note. —  Tuberculin  is  fumisbed  by  Ck)mell;  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health;  Parke,  Davis  and  Company,  New  York;  Mulford  Drug  Co., 
New  York.  Furnished  free  by  State  and  by  drug  firms  at  various  prices 
from  thirty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  dose.  The  "plugging''  practice  is 
believed  to  be  quite  gt^neral. 

8.  Bang  system  herds  are  not  properly  supervised  and  provisions  in  law 

to  protect  public  health  are  not  complied  with, 
(a)  The  responsibility  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  Bang  herds  as 
provided  for  in  article  5,  section  98  is  not  carried  out  in  that  thd 
chief  veterinarian  does  not  have  direct  control  over  audi  animals, 
his  duties  being  assumed  by  a  layman,  Deputy  Commissioner  Win- 
ters. (Exhibit  A,  affidavit  Taylor  and  Griflbk). 
(b)  Department  fails  to  supervise  cows  under  Bang  contract,  as 
shown: 

(1)  Case  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hathaway,  Homer,  N.  Y.;  calves  not  seg- 

regated; no  pasteurizer  used.     (Exhibit  I,  affidavit  Griffin). 

(2)  John  Finley,  Vailsgate,  N.  Y.     Cows  used  for  feeding  calves. 

Not     pasteiirized.        (Exhibit     III,     Memorandum     Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City). 

From  middle  of  February,  1914  to  middle  of  April,  1914. 
milk  shipped  raw  from  this  herd  to  Joseph  Corkerdale,  New 
York;  sold  raw.  Inspection  statement  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health.  (Exhibit  IX,  memorandum  Board  of 
Health,  New  York  City). 

9.  Under  the  existing  law  there  is  no  systematic  provision  for  State  super- 

vision of  slaughter  houses  and  diseased  carcasses. 

(a)  "The  adoption  of  a  method  of  stamping  all  carcasses  fit  for  food 

purposes  is  contemplated."  (Exhibit  IV,  Chief  Veterinarian  Wills, 
Annual  Report,  1913,  pg.  II). 

(b)  Recommendations  of  Chief  Veterinarian  Wills  providing  for  a  state 

wide  meat  inspection  service.     (Exhibit  TV,  pg.  27.) 

(c)  Dr.  Wills'  statement:     "The  close  relation  of  this  traffic  to  that  of 

diseased  and  other  unwholesome  meats  emphasizes  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  previous  reports  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
State  meat  inspection    service."      (Exhibit   IV,   Pg.   3.) 

B.   FaOTS  showing  INSmCIENCT  AND  ACTS  DETBIHENTAL  TO  THE  BEST  INTER 
ESTB  OF  THE  STATE  IN  THE  ADMINISTBATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  LAW. 

1.     The  Department  fails  to  identify  diseased  cattle,  after  diagnosis,  by 
branding,  to  prevent: 
(a)   "Switching"  after  animals  have  reacted,  have  been  appraised  and 
before  being  slaughtered. 
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(1)  Cam  8822,  Exhibit  X.  For  year  ending  October  1,  1913. 
nineteen  (19)  reacting  cattle  were  found  in  a  herd  on 
McLaury  Bros.'  farm,  Portlandville;  appraised  at  $1,220. 
Pofltmortem  report  shows  that  of  the  nineteen  (19)  reactors 
nine  (9)  were  localized  cases,  three  generalised,  and  seven 
(7)  no-lesions.  The  fact  that  seven  cases  were  reported  as 
having  no  lesions  snggest  that  seven  (7),  less  valuable  but 
healthy  animals,  were  substituted  for  the  reactors. 

That  this  is  entirely  possible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
tests  were  made  by  Drs.  Hamilton  and  Stebbins;  the  ap- 
praisal by  Mr.  Marshall;  postmortem  by  Dr.  Lynch. 

(b)  Traffic  in  ''plugged'*  cattle. 

(c)  Unlawful  disposal  of  unbranded  tuberculous  cattle  report  as  bein^- 

held  under  the  Ban^  system. 

(1)  Of  eight  (8)  cows  reported  as  placed  under  the  Bang  system 
three  (3)  on  Nov.  14,  1912;  two  (2)  Nov.  18,  1910;  three 
(3)  Nov.  6,  1910,  by  Zoller,  Hammond,  N.  Y.,  two  (2)  are 
reported  as  having  died  on  December  1,  1913.     (Exhibit  X, 
animal  numbers  146,616,  176,859,  163,632,  294,  31,  63,  64) 
and  six  (6)  on  Dec.  3,  1913. 
Note. —  While   it   is   not   proven   that   these   cows   were   unlawfully   dis- 
posed of,  it  appears  strange  that  these  eight  (8)   cows  should  have  died 
within  two  days. 

2.  The  Department  fails  to  carry  out  the  Bang  system,  as  provided  by 
law  and  intended  to  replace  high-grade  diseased  stock  with  young 
healthy  aninials  by 

(a)  Distribution  of  high-grade  reacf.ing  cattle  amcnf  individuals   and 

institutions,  manifesting  no  attempt  to  carry  out  the  provision  or 
intent  of  the  law. 

(1)  State  cattle  on  premises  of  J.  H.  Hathaway,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-two  (32)  registered  animals  sent  to  Hathaway  farm. 
No  pasteurizer.  Calves  not  segregated.  (Exhibit  XIX  and 
Exhibit  I). 

(2)  Nine  (9)  cows  sent  to  J.  Findlay,  Vailsgate,  N.  Y.;  carried 

on  Department  records  as  being  placed  ander  the  Bang 
system.  No  pasteurizer.  Milk  sold  '•aw  in  New  York 
market     (Exhibits  VTII,  XVIII  apd  IXK 

(3)  U,  8.  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  received  thirty -three 

(33)  state  cattle  reported  as  being  held  under  the  Bang  sys- 
)  tem  from  September,  1912,  to  January,  1914.    Twenty-five 

(26)  of  these  cows  were  slaughtered  during  the  first  year. 
John  C!olton,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  states:  "There  has  never  been 
a  calf  raised  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge."  (Exhibits  XI, 
XII  and  Xm). 

(b)  Grade  and  registered  animals  paid  for  by  the  State  at  80  per  cent. 

of  their  appraised  value  and  consigned  under  the  Bang  system  to 
persons  and  institutions  are  slaughtered  shortly  after  arrival. 
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(1)  Lincoln  Agricultural  School  and  New  York  Cmtholic  Protec- 
tory; out  of  eighty    (80)   cows  consigned  unaer  the  Bang 
system  and  slaughtered  within  one  year,  oghteen  (18)  wen 
killed  during  the  first  month;  thirteen  (13)  during  the  aec- 
Gud  month;  six    (6)    during  the  third  month  and  twenty- 
four  (24)  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  month.     (Exhibit  XI). 
NoiE. —  Kev.  Brother   Barnabas  states  he  had   a  verbal  agreement  with 
Deputy  Commissioner   Winters  to  slaughter  certain  animals   wheneyer    he 
deemed  it  advisable.     (Exhibit  J,  affidavit  of  S.  G.  Williams.) 

NOTK. —  The  New  York  Milk  Committee  has  no  cnticism  of  the  manner  io 
which  the  Lincoln  Agricultural  School  conducts  its  Bang  herd  —  in  fact,  Mr. 
QrifBn  reported  that  the  cows  actually  held  under  the  Bang  system  and 
their  offspring  were  kept  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  and  ao  far  ss 
he  could  ascertain,  all  milk  from  these  cows  was  properiy  pasteurized  be- 
fore being  used. 

(c)  The  Department  gives  no  statistical  evidence  in  public  reports  show- 

ing the  number  of  healthy  calves  raised  under  the  Bang  systeni. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  t!he  Department  has  no  complete  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. 

(d)  Milk  from  Bang  herds  fed  raw  to  calves  and  sold  raw  in  New  York 

city  lor  food  purposes.     (Exhibits  VIII  and  XIX). 

(e)  Provisions'  of  the  law:     (Agricultural   Law,  article  6,   section  9hj 

"  The  Chief  Veterinarian  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  have  general 'charge  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  |Mt>visions  of  tPiis  article";  are  not  carried  out  in  respect 
to  supervision  and  control  of  Bang  herds,  in  that  this  work  ha<i 
been  delegated  to  Deputy  Agricultural  Commissioner  Winters 
(Exhibit  A,  affidavit  Taylor  and  Griffin). 

3.  The  Department  fails  to  condenm  cattle  giving  a  typical  reaction  to 

tuberculin, 
(a)  Simon  herd,  Crr's  Mills,  N.  Y.     (Exhibit  V). 

Note. —  Normal  temperature  of  cow  approximately  Kt2.  TubetwUlin  reaction 
is  positive  if  there  is  a  rise  oi  2  degrees  F.  above  maximium  temperature 
during  period  before  test.  Seventeen  (17)  cattle  in  herd  mentioned  had  rise 
of  more  than  two  degrees  F.;  four  were  condemned. 

4.  Collusion  or  criminal  carelessness  of  Department's  representatives. 

(a)  Carcass  having  generalized  condition  of  tuberculosis  bearing  stamp 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  "  Passed  37/'  sold 
for  food  purposes  at  Poughkeepsie.     (Exhibit  XIV). 

5.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  exercises  bad  business  management. 
(a)  Cows  reacting,  appraised  at  high  value  and  paid  for  by  the  State, 

reported  as  placed  under  the  Bang  system,  slaughtered  almost  im- 
mediately and  little  or  no  returns  made  to  the  State  Treasury 
for  carcasses  passed  for  food  purposes. 

(I)  Case  No.  8476,  Exhibit  XV,  shows  that  on  seven    (7)   cows 
condemned  in  herd  of  BAVph  Butler,  Homer,  N.  Y^  appraised 
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at  $480,  an  indemnity  of  $363.25  was  granted.  One  cow 
was  slauglitered  immediately  and  found  to  have  generalized 
tuberculoeis.  The  remaining  six  (6)  cows  were  reported  as 
sent  to  Linoolndale,  to  be  held  under  the  Bang  system, 
Deoember  28,  1912,  along  with  another  lot  of  ten  oows 
owned  by  M.  J.  Peck,  oow  dealer,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  which 
were  appraised  at  $520  and  on  which  an  indemnity  of  $416 
was  granted  by  the  State.  (Exhibit  XV,  case  8460).  Of 
the  sixteen  (16)  oows  sent  to  Lincolndale,  to  be  held  under 
the  Bang  system,  fourteen  (14)  were  slaugjbtered  for  food 
purposes  within  seven  months  (Exhibits  XV  and  XI)  and  a 
return  of  $41.10  made  to  the  State  Treasury.  Of  fourteen 
(14)  cows  oonaigned  December  28,  1912,  to  Linoolndale, 
four  (4)  were  slaughtered  on  January  10,  1913.  (Exhibit 
XI). 

(b)  Case  No.  8846,  Exhibit  XV,  shows  that  three   (3)  cows  condemned 

for  tubereulosis,  owned  by  E.  J.  Bowdish,  Cortland,  two  of  which 
on  postmortem  were  found  to  [have  localized  condition,  the  re- 
maining one  to  have  no  lesions,  were  appraised  at  $180  and  an 
indenmity  of  $128.25  was  granted,  while  only  $7.00  was  returned 
to  the  State. 

(c)  Comparison  of  weights  of  carcasses  of  animals  slaughtered  at  Bing- 

hamton,  Cortland  and  Albany  slaughter  houses  and  passed  for  food 
'     purposes  shows:    (Exhibit  XVI,  Treasurer's  Statement,   1913,  as 
furnished  by  Department  of  Agriculture). 

Note. —  It  is  reported  that  during  the  greatei  part  of  this  period  the  Albany 
slaughter  house  had  no  facilities  for  weighing  carcasses  and  that  weights 
were  estimated. 

Number         Total  weight,     Average  weight. 

Place  slaughtered  pounds  pounds 

Binghamton 39  13,281  345 

Cortiand* 66  24,132  365 

Albany 258  76,670  297 

(d)  Comparison  of  returns  received  for  carcasses  passed  for  food  pur- 

poses  show  for  tihe  same  lot: 

Binghamton 7ys  cents  per  pound 

Cortland. 6%  cents  per  pound 

Albany 5      cents  per  pound 

(e)  Comiparison  of  the  average  returns  for  hides  were: 

Bingbamton $6  75  each 

Cortland 5  71  each 

Albany 3  32  each 

(f)  Comparison  of  charges  for  slaughtering  and  expenses  were: 

Binghamton $3  06 

Cortland 2  00 

Albany. 6  04 

NoTB. — ^Abottt  the  time  of  the  aroused  public  interest  in  tShis  subject, 
twenty-two  (22)  cattle  were  sent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
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New  York  Buieh«rB'  Dressed  Meat  OomiMuiy  for  eUu^^er  with  the  following 

return  report: 

Toial   weight  of   oaroasees,   8,9I!K)   pounds;    average   wei^^   407    pounds; 

average  returna  9  1-3  cents  per  pound;    ayorage   retuma  per   hide,   $5.62; 

average  returns  per  animal,  (43.60.     (Exhibit  XVII,  Treasurer's  Statement, 

19 13,  as  furnished  by  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

(g)  Of  the  eighty-nine  (89)  Cortland  county  reacting  cows  purchased 
by  the  Cortland  Beef  Company,  sixty-six  (66)  of  which  sre 
reported  as  passed  for  food  purposes,  a  return  waa  made  to  the 
State  of  $1,848.28  for  the  fiBoal  year  ending  October  1,  1913.  Of 
the  remaining  seventy-seven  (77)  animals  condemned  in  Cortland 
county  and  sUughtered,  fifty  (50)  passing  for  food  purposes,  t 
return  was  made  to  the  Department  of  but  $431.68.  It  appears 
therefore  that  for  the  sixty-six  (66)  cattle  purchased  by  the 
Cortland  Beef  Company,  the  average  return  of  $26.01  per  animal 
was  made  to  the  State,  whereas  the  fifty  (60)  remaining  Miimals 
from  Cortland  county,  not  purchased  by  the  company  ^ow  t 
return  of  but  $306.06  or  an  average  of  $6.12  each.  (Exhibits  III 
and  XVI.) 

(h)  Case  No.  9070.— Exhibit  XV  shows  sixty-two  (62)  cows  belonging 
to  J.  R.  Hathaway,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  were  examined  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Kniapp,  ten  (10)  of  which  were  condemned  and  were  appraised  tt 
$685  by  J.  D.  Edwards.  Six  (6)  of  the  oondeuEmed  cows  are 
reported  as  having  been  "  sent  to  William  HoU,  Homer,  N.  Y.," 
to  be  {held  under  the  Bang  system  and  an  indemnity  of  $639.50  is 
ehown  to  have  been  paid  to  Hathaway.  (William  HoU  was  ni 
this  time  an  employee  on  the  Hathaway  farm). 

Milk  Powdeb 
It  is  iclaimed  that  in  1915  there  was  produced  in  the  State  of 
New  York  approximately  twelve  million  pounds  of  milk  powder. 
To  produce  this  quantity  of  dessieated  milk  solids  required  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  million  poimds  of  milk,  which,  at  an  average 
price  of  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds,  brought  to  the  dairymen  of 
the  State  $1,600,000.  This  product  of  the  dairies  in  the  State  of 
New  York  was  effectually  removed  from  competition  with  other 
producers  of  market  milk  and  was  necessarily  of  great  advantage 
to  the  dairymen  of  the  State.  The  development  and  perfection 
of  the  processes  necessary  to  produce  a  satisfactory  article  of  mer- 
chandise of  this  kind  required  large  investment  of  capital,  long 
study  and  most  precise  and  careful  methods.  Large  manufactur- 
ing plants  have  been  established  in  certain  sections  of  the  State 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  It  is  probably  the  most 
advanced  and  satisfactory  method  of  preserving  the  solids  of  milk 
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in  their  natural  state  tib&t  has  yet  been  devised.  It  brings  into 
ihe  £eld  an  -entiselj  new  product  "wldeh  ^offers  m  oomparothrely 
ineKpensiye  siid  satisfaetoory  substitTite  ictr  fluid  milk,  ebeeae  or 
faults:!:  BeAi  the  butter  making  pnaoess  and  the  cheese  making 
ipreeeBB  Jiad  for  tiheir  end  tbe  preservation  from  decay  of  milk 
jseUds  «s  a  anstaining  article  ef  f  oiuL  The  origin  of  the  proeesses 
is  iconeealed  in  the  dawn  of  oiviUzation.  In  those  pnoaeBses,  te 
tchemical  qualities  of  fthe  milk  solids  are  dhanged  and  altered  end 
ane  no  longer  capable  of  being  restored  Ito  their  original  finm. 
While  immenselj  vahtable  as  a  jfood  prnduct,  they  are  no  longer 
avftilftble  rand  suitable  for  .human  femi  lin  the  ifiosm  of  fluid  imilk. 
ISkBj  cannot  supply  the  'fisxsB  of  flaiid  milk.  In  the  b^kming, 
the  imtter  and  cheese  proosBses  :were  after  all  hut  'crude  attempts 
to  ipreserve  the  lif&H9usta5ning  milk  sblids  ior  use  as  food  ^  times 
aoid  phBses  ^hen  fluid  milk  conM  not  be  bad,  .and  permit  Jof  liieiT 
heiflig  carried  on  long  journeys. 

iMany  improvements  amd  reflncments  of  the  prooeBses  Itave 
dbeen  made,  but  the  elemental  proceases  vemain  as  practiced 
^vhan  butter  and  che«Be  sustained  the  Tartar  hordes  that  in- 
vaded Europe.  It  has  remained  for  the  diemist  and  busi- 
ness man  of  the  twentieth  century  to  '^devslop  and  perfeot  the 
method  by  which  milk  .solids  may  he  preserved  for  long  periods 
of  time  in  practically  the  original  chemical  state.  It  may  now 
be  safely  asserted  that  all  the  solids  of  the  natural  milk  can  be 
preserved  for  months  in  nearly  any  jclimate  and  transported  to 
remote  sections  of  the  earth  in  their  natural  state.  They  may 
there  be  restored  to  the  condition  of  fluid  milk  l>y  the  addition  of 
the  normal  quantity  of  water  merely.  This  is  a  scientific  and 
industrial  achievement  of  the  first  order.  If  economic  develop- 
ment in  tlie  future  permits  these  processes  to  be  carried  on,  at 
an  expense  less  than  the  freight  charges  on  fluid  milk,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  transportation  of  the  88  pounds  of  water  in 
every  10.0  pounds  of  milk  by  freight  will  be  ohviated  and  only  the 
milk  solids  transported.  This  may  not  be  expected  in  the  near 
future,  but  it  may  not  be  a  result  impossible  to  accomplish.  Such 
a  development  will  mean  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
supplying  the  city  consumer  with  fluid  milk. 

25 
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The  Merrell  Soule  Campany  of  Syrajcuse  now  mannf  aetures  in 
various  counties  in  this  State  many  carloads  of  this  milk  powder 
which  is  sold  and  carried  by  freight  to  the  larger  batter  factories 
of  the  West  where  the  product  is  restored  to  the  condition  of  fluid 
milk,  practically,  and  used  as  fresh  milk  in  the  manufacture  of 
creamery  butter.  It  is  there  added  to  other  collected  butter  fats 
to  freshen  and  improve  their  quality  and  churned  as  a  whole.  The 
butter  so  manufactured  is  again  reshipped  to  the  cities  of  this 
Stata  The  milk  powder  is  also  shipped  in  large  volume  to  the 
tropics  and  many  other  places.  By  the  addition  of  tepid  water  in 
the  normal  quantity  to  these  separated  milk  solids^  practically 
normal  milk  is  reproduced  which  appears  to  hare  all  the  qualities 
of  fresh  milk  or  fresh  cream.  The  powder  itself  can  be  preaeorved 
in  unsealed  containers,  if  kept  reasonably  dry,  for  longer  dian 
thirty  days.  While  the  container  is  sealed  under  the  same  oondi- 
tions,  it  can  be  preserved  for  a  Hufficient  length  of  time  to  be 
made  available  for  daily  use  anywhera  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  these  processes  is  given  to  the  Committee  by  Professor 
George  W.  Oavanaugh  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor- 
nell University,  but  this  testimony  does  not  comprise  all  the  study 
of  the  Committee  in  tiie  matter. 

Professor  Cavanaugh^  called  and  sworn,  testified: 
"  For  about  ten  years,  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  during  that  period  and  before  have  studied  the  chemistry 
of  milk.  About  ten  years  ago  we  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
up  a  study  of  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder,  and  have  been 
interested  in  that  subject  from  that  time  until  the  present.  The 
history  of  the  production  of  milk  powders  or  powdered  milk  goefi 
back  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  If  one  looks  over  the  patent 
records,  he  will  find  that  patents  have  been  taken  out  not  only  w 
this  country,  but  in  England,  France  and  Germany  as  long  as 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Most  of  those  have  never  materialized  in 
a  practical  way.  The  practical  development  began  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  along  two  general  lines.  First,  the  practice 
of  drying  local  milk  on  a  rotating  heated  surface  of  cylinders. 
These  two  cylinders  rotating,  impinge  one  on  the  other,  and  the 
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milk  is  put  in  between  the  two.  The  cjlinderB  are  heated  in- 
directly with  steam,  and  this  thin  film  is  dried  during  the  procese 
of  rotation  and  then  scraped  off  and  then  ground  up  by  appropriate 
machinery  and  you  have  the  milk  powder.  You  have  all  the  solids 
then,  but  not  exactly  in  their  original  condition. 

Milk  is  an  emulsion,  a  solution,  amd  it  is  further,  somediing  else 
that  the  modem  physicist  and  chemist  calls  a  colloid.  I  don't  know 
how  to  define  a  colloid  properly  much  better  than  to  say  it  is 
about  one-half  solution.  It  is  neither  completely  dissolved  nor  is 
it  in  what  we  know  as  a  physical  emulsion.  The  fat  in  milk 
is  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  The  sugar  and  the  albumen  and 
portions  of  the  ash  are  in  part  solution.  The  casein  or  the  curd 
is  present  in  the  form  of  a  colloid,  a  kind  of  semi-solution.  In 
the  drying  process  I  have  described,  unless  certain  precautions 
are  taken,  the  properties  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  various  con- 
stituents may  be  slightly  altered.  If  the  heat  of  the  roller  is  too 
high  some  of  the  albumen  may  be  coagulated,  the  same  as  boiling 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Some  of  the  casein  of  the  milk  may  be 
partly  precipitated,  particularly  if  the  milk  happens  to  have  an 
appreciable  amoimt  of  acid,  during  the  process  of  condensing  this 
acid  concentrates  and  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  acid  and  the 
heat  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  casein  to  be  precipitated  or  thrown 
out  of  its  colloidal  condition.  If  that  result  comes  about,  it  is 
difficult  to  restore  the  milk  solids  to  their  original  condition  by 
the  addition  of  water.  You  cannot  say  '  dissolve '  because  they 
were  not  all  dissolved  in  the  first  placa  It  is  not  entirely  proper 
to  say  re-emulsified,  because  they  were  not  all  emulsified.  A  name 
has  been  adopted  to  describe  this  process,  that  is,  re-constitute. 
When  these  milk  solids  are  dried  at  too  high  a  temperature  on 
the  roll,  not  all  of  the  solids  can  be  re-constituted  necessarily  in 
their  original  condition. 

"  To  overcome  that  some  processes  add  a  very  small  trace  of  an 
alkali  to  neutralize  the  acids.  If  the  acid  is  neutralized,  then  the 
acid  does  not  have  this  precipitating  action  on  the  casein  and  the 
product  does  become  thoroughly  well  re-constituted.  The  acid 
used  is  ordinarily  a  trace  of  soda. 

"About  ten  years  ago,  there  was  developed  a  process  of  anothei 
kind  which  seemed  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
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of  tbe  pfiocew  just  dfiteidbed.  That  psoceor  in.  briaf  ccnflBfltA  ot 
Uowiag  tliamilkm  &e  £qkid4  of  aa  fiser  &  Bpnair  aa  can  fteprodaaad 
iator  a  haal^  chamfam  vmdmi  sueb  condkiaBS  that  the.  paElticle& 
(^  tha  apray  ia  falling,  beaanM  oomplately  a^n^satad,,  ao  thaA 
the  spray  enters  aa  a.  liquid  spiray  and  f  alls  to  the  flcMur  aa  a  dxy 
powdec  Tha  appapatna  is  aa  arzaaged  that  a  auBranii  of  hot  air 
paaaaa  through  and  eairiaB  out  tlMr  moiatusa  thai  evapoaataa  from 
the  mUk.  lui  this  procesa  whea  ri^tly  ccmducted^  there'  is  nc* 
naed  of  th«^  addition  of  any  aJlali^  because  the  eirapc^atuMa  from 
the  pacticlaa  of  spray  aaama  ta^  ba  so  rapid,  that  in  spite  of  the 
heaib  of  the  air  in  which  the  avaporatiion  ia  gmng  on,  tbera  aeami 
tD-be.  no:  curdling  of  the  cas^n  or  coi^ilating  of  th&  albunaa^  and 
we  hava^  examinad  many  samplaa  that  show  that  none  o£  thi* 
propearties  of  the-  original  milk  or  any  of  it»  canstitueHt  pAOts  is. 
neeaesarily  ehan^d.  by  this  proaesa  <^  evapocaticHi. 

^^  The  difficulty  in  both  processes  haa  been  to  dry  the  milk  with 
alL  the  fat  in  it«  That  difficulty  seems  to  be  a  little  greater-  in 
the  roller  process,  and.  seems  now  to  have  been  pvetty  well  over- 
come on  the  spray  procesa.  On  the  roller  process  the  fat  globular 
tesod  to  run  together  and  smear  together  to  soma  extent  ao  thai 
when  the  powder  mado  in  that  fashion  is  re-oonstituted  there  is^  a 
little  tendency  for  a  layer  of  fat  to  appear  oa  the  surface  a£  tha 
re-constituted  milk.  The  spray  process  seems  to  have  overcoaia 
that  so  effectively  that  not  only  do  they  now  dry  whole  milk,,  bot 
are  actually  drying  cream. 

^^As  a  food  product,  this  powder  can  be  valued  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  sdid  contents  with  any  other  milk.  Let  us  assume 
that  mUk  solids;  are  12^  per  cent  of  the^  whole  volume^  as  an 
average,  or  one-eighth,  so  that  eight  pounds  of  milk  will  yield 
on  e^'aporation  one  pound  of  milk  solids  and  inasmuch  as  a  gallon* 
of  milk  weighs  eight  pounds,  possibly  a  little-  over,  you  can  get 
approximatdy  one  pound  of  milk  solids  from  one  gallon  of  milk, 
so  there  is  the  same  food  value  ia  one-  pound  of  this  whole  milk 
powder  as  in  eight  pounds  of  milk.. 

"  Malted  milk  is  a  subject  that  must  not  be  confused  with  pow* 
dered  milk.  The  so-called  malted  milk  is  a  product  consisting,  of 
malt  and  milk  and  dnied.  to  a  powder.  They  are  not  in  the  same 
line  with  these  processes.    Th^  usuaRy  contain  very  little  milt. 
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Thesa  praeaBSOfr  aie.  pAtented.  The  spntb;  profiCs»  ia  oonteoUAd  by 
the  Merrell  So^e  Go^paay  of  Syraottfie$,  I  think. 

'^  One.  id  thA-  pruQia^al  prodiietft  made  ift  pof^deared  skim,  milk, 
whueh  haa  a  laa^g^  aala-  auu>Bg  babwa  in;  tib^  cities.  They  9e«m  tnn 
find  it.  cbeapfir  ta  buy.  tbd.  skinL  milk  and  wm».  0^9  fat  thaoi  toy 
buy-  tilie  wholB  nulky  sa  that  most  o£  the  ooxks&m^  that  ib£^  ther 
powdered,  milk  buy  tha  whole  miJk  imm.  &e  f  aAmeis  or  midk 
producers  aad  then,  sell  two  products^  eieam  and  tha  skiox  milk 
po^wder.,  The  wholo  milk  powdes?  finds  itfr  market,  with  tha  oeor 
feotioBaBa  and  iee.  creami  men  aaad.  wiith  the  type-  oi  bakex  whor  m* 
baking  cakeB>  where*  he  wants  something,  a  little^  superios  to  otbat 
type  of  fat.  There  are  two  or  throe  laj»go^  faiiteriee  ia  the  Wart- 
em.  part.  o£  the  State.  iPuebably  the  totaJi  p^oduotion.  o£  thesfr 
powders*  in  the  State  is  about  twelve  million-  pounds^  annually.. 
That  would  be  about  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  milk^  There 
are  many  other  factories  about  the  State.  The  factories  I  know 
have  their  own  dairy  inspection  and  their  own  veterinarian.  The 
milk  is  received  under  the  rules-  as  nearly  as  may  be  laid  down- 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City.  The  milk  for  the 
production-  of  the  skim  powder  is  first  separated.  Then  the  skim 
milk  is  pasteurized  at  a  temperature  that  all  dairymen  use  under 
conditions  of  good  pasteurization.  The  skim  milk  is  then  con- 
densed in  the  same  way  that  condensed  milk  makers  condense 
their  milk,  namely,  in  a  vacuum  paa  and  the  condensed  milk  is 
then  put  through,  the  spray  process,,  the  reason  for "  that  being  it 
was  found  to  be  more  economical  to  condense  the  skim  milk  in  a 
condensing  pan  and  then  to  spray  than  it  was  to  spray  the  original 
milk.     The  capacity  of  the  plant  is.  increased  thereby. 

"Absolutely  nothing  is.  added  to  the  natural  milk  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner.  The  ^vhole  milk  powder  will  not  keep  as  long  as 
the  skim  milk  powder,  as  the  fats  tend  to  become  rancid.  Pasteur- 
ization prior  to  the  spraying  tends  to  kill,  any  germs  that  are  in 
the  milk.  It  is  always  pasteurized  before  it  is  sprayed,  as  the 
keeping  quality  is  increased  by  pasteurization. 

"  The  elimination  of  the  water  and  the  drying  process  of  course 
prevents  the  growth  of  germs.  The  dry  powder  is  no  culture  at 
all  until  it  becomes  liquid  again. 
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''  Standing  dry  for  a  time  it  has  been  found  that  the  number 
of  bacteria  decreases  purely  from  lack  of  moisture. 

^'You  can  add  water  to  this  powder,  raise  cream  and  churn 
butter  from  it  The  enzymes  of  milk  are  very  sensitive  to  heat^ 
more  so  than  are  bacteria.  Those  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by 
the  mere  drying  process.  They  are,  however,  affected  by  pasteuri- 
zation or  sterilization  if  the  temperature  is  raised  too  high. 

*^  The  enzyme  is  a  principle  in  milk  that  aids  towards  its  diges- 
tion, something  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  pepsin  in  our 
stomachs,  a  natural  and  wholesome  ferment  This  powdered  milk 
can  be  re-constituted  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  un-treated  pasteurized  milk.  In  buying  this  milk,  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  powder  are  in  competition  with  the  regular  milk 
dealers,  cheese  makers  and  condensed  milk  makers.  They  buy  in 
large  quantities  now." 

loB  Creak 
The  manufacture  of  ice  cream  has  become  an  important  industry 
in  the  State.  It  may  well  be  said  that  commercial  ice  cream,  as 
now  produced  and  offered  for  sale,  is  a  food  product  and  a  dairy 
product  assuming  an  important  rank  at  this  time  with  butter, 
cheese  or  other  form  in  which  the  food  value  of  milk  is  made 
available  for  consumption.  In  the  year  1913,  John  Gordon, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  then  an  officer  of  the  Ice  Cream  Makers*  Asso- 
ciation and  directly  engaged  in  the  industry,  made  the  following 
statements  during  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy- 
men^s  Association,  in  an  address  to  the  assembled  dairymen : 

The  ice  cream  industry  has  accomplished  three  great 
benefits  for  the  dairy  industry : 

First,  through  the  absorption  of  the  milk  surplus  at  a  time 
when,  if  it  followed  the  old  channels,  the  market  for  daiiy 
products  would  be  shattered.  It  has  equalized  the  value  of 
dairy  products,  making  that  valuation  more  uniform  the  year 
round.  The  general  level  of  the  prices  of  dairy  products  has 
been  raised  by  its  influence  and  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  material  reduction  of  the  margin  between  high  and 
low. 

Second,  the  ice  cream  industry  has  rendered  valuable  every 
constituent  part  of  milk,  for  not  only  is  it  an  enormous  user 
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of  cream  and  milk,  but  it  also  consumes  enormous  quantities 
of  condensed  milk. 

Third,  by  affording  a  market  for  great  quantities  of  sweet 
cream,  it  is  securing  for  the  whole  dairy  industry  milk  and 
cream  of  better  grade.  It  has  made  it  more  profitable  for  you 
to  keep  cows  and  it  will  make  it  still  more  profitable  in  the 
future.  It  has  made  the  price  for  milk  and  cream  more  uni- 
form the  year  round.  It  has  made  valuable  every  constituent 
part  of  your  whole  milk.  It  has  made  skim  milk  too  valuable 
for  stock  feed. 

The  1900  census  valued  dairy  products  at  $130,783,349 ; 
in  1909,  they  were  valued  at  $274,551,718,  an  increase  of 
109.9  per  cent.  The  growth  of  the  ice  cream  industry  in 
part  is  responsible  for  this  increase. 

While  there  was  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  gallons  of  ice  cream  manufactured  this  year  in 
the  United  States,  we  will  take  that  as  a  basis  of  figures  show- 
ing the  amount  of  dairy  products  which  the  ice  cream  in- 
dustry uses  annually. 

The  great  huQe  of  commercial  ice  cream  is  made  from  milk, 
cream  and  whole  condensed  milk.  The  milk  and  cream  are 
the  basis  of  the  ice  cream  flavor  and  the  condensed  milk, 
through  its  high  total  solid  content,  provides  body  and  sub- 
stance for  the  ice  cream.  On  the  basis  mentioned,  the  ice 
cream  industry  used  this  year  thirty  million  gallons,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  cream;  two  hundred 
fifty-five  million  pounds  of  whole  milk,  and  fifteen  million 
gallons,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  million  pounds  of  con- 
densed. The  cream  represents  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
gallons  of  raw  milk.  The  condensed  represents  forty-five 
million  gallons  of  raw  milk,  and  this  added  to  the  thirty 
million  gallons  of  whole  milk  used  and  mixed  with  the  cream 
and  condensed  makes  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  gallons  of  whole  milk.  Taking  fourteen  cents  as  the 
average  price  paid  per  gallon,  the  ice  cream  industry  paid 
the  producer  of  milk  $31,600,000  for  its  raw  materials  dur- 
ing the  year  1913.  *      *      *  The  census  report  showed  that 
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in  1899  there  was  sold  orer  two  and  one-quaxter  billion 
pounds  of  skim  milk  against  only  thiee  hnndred  and  fifty- 
two  million  pounds  in  1909.  By  anothor  gobshs^  Ijrere  will 
•be  scarcely  any  skim  milk  Bold.  This  groat  decrease  in  the 
4imount  'of  skim  milk  marketed  is  due  ior  a  great  part  to  the 
^owth  of  the  oondensed  milk  industry  and  to  the  lessening 
.number  of  whole  milk  creameries.  *  *  *  In  1S99,  there 
was  produced  186,921^7&7  pounds  of  condensed  and  in  1909, 
there  was  produced  494,796,544  poundSy — An  inefoase  of 
307,874,757  pounds,  or  of  164.7  per  cent  The  value  of  the 
eandenaed  in  18d9  was  ^ose  to  twelve  million  dollars,  while 
in  1909,  it  was  about  $33^0€i,000,— .ahnoat  treble  in  value. 

We  can  regard  it  of  ^sg^al  si^mficanoe  that  mone  than 
half  of  the  condensed  milk  .manufaotuired  in  1909,  or  two 
diundred  and  eighty  millioai  pound^  was  unsweetened  and  it  is 
this  -product  which  the  ice  cream  manufacturer  uses  largely. 
*  *  *  New  York  and  minois  produced  47.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1909 ;  Ohio,  Jiiichigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin accounting  for  the  great  part  of  the  remainder. 

An  approximate  estimate  would  be  that  the  ice  naream  in- 
dustry uses  -something  short  ^of  one-third  of  aU  the  condensed 
milk  manufactured  yearly.  *  *  *  The  responsibility  for 
the  co(rreetneas  of  the  figures  I  give  you  must  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal,  prominent  ice  cream 
manufacturers  with  whom  I  have  talked,  and  myself. 

In  1912,  there  was  fifty  million  invested  in  ice  cream  fac- 
tories and  equipment.  This  figure,  I  am  assured  is  jpeally  a 
Jow  estimate  and  that  seventy-five  million  is  a  conservative 
figure  for  the  1913  estimate. 

In  1910  census,  the  factory  valuation  of  butter  was  placed 
at  about  $179,500,000.  Figures  that  the  ice  cream  industry 
could  -gather  would  show  the  factory  valuation  of  its  product 
to  be  about  $100,000,000.  The  ice  cream  industry  must 
carry  an  enormous  overhead  chaorge  the  year  round  and  yet 
do  .a  .paying  business  for  only  five  months.  I  feel  that  the  ice 
cream  manufacturer  who  is  making  10  per  cent,  year  in  and 
year  out  on  his  whole  factory  proposition  is  on  .an  excellent 
footing.  *    *    * 
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In  addiitdoii  to  the  $31,500,000  vrkiok  the  ice  cream  in* 
dnstry  paid  the  pfcodiieei:  for  the  raw  materiate,  it  had  to  pa; 
the  cpeameiy  and  oondensery  a  hftndsomer  profit  for  aesemft- 
ling  the  whole  milk  aad  turning  the>  grsateet  part  of  it  intfo 
<H3ii(ibnt8ed  miJk  and  cream^ 

The:  average  consumer  probably  realizes  that  i<3e  cream  is 
a  substantial  food,  the  justification  oi  which  belief  is-  attested 
by  the  fact  that.  conwnerci«al  ice  cream  contains  over  50  per 
cent  total  solids.  *  *  *•  The  ice  cream  manufacturers  knoff 
whait  die  public  wants.  It  does  not  want  an  over-rich  product 
becaanae  they  csamat  eat  enough  of  it  If  the-  public  wan^ecP 
a  high  butter  fat  eontient  ice  cream,  tiien  the  manufacfruTers 
of  a  medium  butter- fat  content  prodnet,  now  generally  found 
on  the  market,  would  be  in  the  minority.  *  *  *  When  the 
ice  cream  m»n  cuts  his  butter  fat  content,  he  adds  condensed, 
and  one  is  about  as  valuable  as  the  other.  If  anything,  con- 
densed is  more^  valttabl^e  because  it  allows  the  use  of  all  the 
milk."' 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Gordon  being  in  the  nature  of  an  admission  against  interest,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  producer,  were  fairly  accurate  for  the  years  in 
question.  The  value  of  skim  milk  that  went  into  ice  cream 
products  represented  many  millions  of  dollars  and  has  con- 
tinued to  represent  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  which  the 
consumer  paid  each  year  do\vn  to  this  date.  It  is  not  difficult, 
however,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  producers,  of  milk  in  the 
State  of  ITew  York  received  relatively  no  fair  return  for  skim 
milk  at  the  creameries  during  those  years  for  the  increased  valua 
of  milk  that  resulted  from  this  large  market  for  the  skim  milk. 
The  evidence  before  this  Committee  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  commercial  ice 
cream  is  made  from  condensed  skim  milk.  The  dairyman  who 
brought  his  milk  to  the  creamery  engaged  in  manufacturing  the 
condensed  skim  milk  for  the  ice  cream  man  delivered  a  produetl 
which  had  two  substantial  elements  of  value.  First,  the  cream  to 
be  removed  from  it  in  the  form  of  butter  fat  and  sold  as  such. 
Second,  the  skim  milk  to  be  removed  from  it,  turned  into  oen- 
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densed  milk  and  sold  to  the  ice  cream  maaufacturer.  Neverthe- 
less, the  evidence  before  this  Conmiittee  shows  for  a  type  instance 
that  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Company  in  July,  1916,  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed  skim  milk  or 
partially  skim  condensed  milk,  paid  to  the  dairymen  who  brought 
their  product  to  the  plant  for  the  butter  fat,  a  June  price  approxi- 
mating 29  cents  per  pound. 

Nothing  whatever  waa  paid  to  the  dairymen  for  the  re- 
sulting skim  milk  which  was  promptly  manufactured  into 
condensed  milk  and  sold  to  the  ice  cream  manufacturer.  It 
enabled  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Company  and  many  others 
similarly  operated,  to  supply  the  ice  cream  man  with  con- 
densed skim  milk,  or  so-called  '^  half  and  half,"  at  a  low  price, 
and  that  in  turn  enabled  the  commercial  ice  cream  man  to  monu- 
f  acture  and  sell  his  product  to  the  consumer  at  a  low  price.  Both 
the  Creamery  Company  and  the  ice  cream  man  were  in  a  position 
to  make  substantial  profit.  There  was  a  large  demand  for  both 
their  products.  In  order  to  supply  this  demand  they  needed  and 
bought  the  dairymen's  milk  on  the  butter  fat  basis  and  at  a  low 
price,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  dairymen  got  no  return  whatsoever 
because  of  the  increased  demand  for  his  product.  The  burdens 
imposed  upon  him  and  which  are  heretofore  set  out  in  this  report, 
were  in  nowise  lightened  or  affected  by  the  large  consumption  of 
milk  solids  in  the  form  of  ice  cream.  Despite  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  "  it  has  made  skim  milk  too  valuable  for  stock  feed," 
the  dairymen  throughout  the  State  were  still  turning  over  to  the 
creamery  men  this  product  on  a  stock  feed  basis.  Everybody  ex- 
cept the  dairyman  was  making  something  on  the  transaction  and 
the  ice  cream  man  modestly  stated  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  10  per  cent,  profit,  but  the  dairyman  was  not  considered  at  all. 

Ice  Cream  Made  from  Skim  Milk  Solids 

The  use  of  milk  from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  taken  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee,  is 
wholly  justified  and  beneficial  both  to  the  dairy  industry  and  the 
consumer,  always  providing  that  the  dairymen's  needs  are  con- 
sidered and  he  is  permitted  to  receive  the  market  value  for  his 
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product.  Manufacturers  early  discovered  that  no  better  substi- 
tutes could  be  use  to  build  up  the  body  of  ice  cream  than  the 
natural  milk  solids.  All  persons  who  have  studied  food  values 
agree  that  these  milk  solids,  exclusive  of  butter  fat,  are  a  very 
valuable  and  readily  available  form  of  food.  There  is  no  other 
food  substance  in  daily  use  that  can  be  procured  at  the  same  price 
having  a  greater  food  value  than  these  so^alled  skim  milk  solids, 
or  milk  solids  other  than  fat  At  first  glance,  it  may  sug- 
gest itself  that  the  use  of  extensive  quantities  of  these 
solids  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  were  injurious  to  the 
dairymen  in  that  they  were  a  substitute  for  butter  fat, 
but  we  believe  a  further  consideration  of  the  proposition 
will  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  Ice  cream  made  wholly 
or  largely  of  cream  or  butter  fat  must  necessarily  command  a  price 
far  in  advance  of  the  present  prices  at  which  commercial  ice  cream 
is  sold. 

The  modem  commercial  ice  cream,  if  properly  made  out 
of  skim  milk  solids,  has  become  and  is,  a  useful  article  for  daily 
consumption.  There  is  no  food  substance  so  desirable  for  use 
as  the  milk  solids  from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  taken. 
They  are  most  wholesome  and  nutritious.  No  desirable  substitute 
suggests  itself.  The  use  and  constantly  increasing  use  of  the  milk 
solids  for  this  purpose  should,  and  must  necessarily,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  fully  understood,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  dairy- 
men^s  product.  It  only  remains  for  the  dairymen  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  question  to  ascertain  the  market  value  and  there- 
after secure  for  himself  a  portion  of  the  increased  value  which  his 
product  has,  which  up  to  this  time  he  has  failed  to  do.  If  thereby 
the  consumer  pays  a  slight  advance  for  the  commercial  ice  cream, 
he  is  in  no  way  injured,  or  if  the  ice  cream  man^s  profits  are  re- 
duced to  something  below  10  per  cent,  he  can  still  well  afford  to 
continue  in  the  business,  because  capital  is  satisfied  with  a  less  net 
return.  In  order  to  promote  and  encourage  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  State  these  profits  should  be  shared  to  some  extent  with  the 
dairymen. 
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Unjustified  FmAU  ot  the  Ice  Obeam  Makuvaotubeb 

111  examining  into  this  subject  throughout  the  State,  the  Com- 
mittee has  found  the  commercial  ice  cream  manufacturer  timid 
and  frightened  lest  it  should  he  made  known  to  his  customers  that 
the  body  of  his  product  was  huilt  up  of  milk  solids  other  than 
butter  fat.  In  other  words,  he  has  been  fearful  to  have  it  dis- 
closed fliat  it  was  made  largely  out  of  condensed  skim  milk.  This 
fear,  we  beBeve,  is  entirely  unjustified.  We  think  no  greater  ad- 
vantage should  come  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  than  to  jmake  it 
public  and  to  publicly  advertise  in  the  papers  that  the  products 
nvhich  is  being  sold  to  the  consumer  at  from  55  to  85  cents  per 
gallon,  were  largely  built  up  of  milk  solids  other  than  butter  fat. 
The  consumer  must  eventually  know,  and  has  the  right  to  know, 
whrft  substances  are  used  to  make  flbe  body  of  the  product  that  is 
Toeing  used  more  and  more  in  the  horusehold  and  for  children.  He 
must  know,  unless  the  retail  dealer  successfully  conceals  it  by 
charging  an  exorbitant  price,  that  it  could  not  be  made  from  cream. 
The  consumer  also  could  readily  be  made  to  imderstand  that  no 
more  wholesome  or  safe  product  could  be  used  either  for  adults  or 
children  than  the  milk  solids  which  are  being  actually  used.  It 
win,  therefore,  be  seen  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  so- 
called  "  sMm  condensed  "  should  not  be  widely  advertised  as  the 
suhstance  which  practically  makes  the  hody  of  the  average  com- 
mercial ice  cream.  That  fact  being  well  established,  everybody 
of  ordinary  intelligence  will  concede  that  the  product  is  one  highly 
to  be  desired  as  food  and  entirely  safe  and  beneficial  for  family 
use.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  past  beliefs,  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices of  the  ice  cream  manufacturer  on  this  point  are  not  justified 
and  not  beneficial  to  the  business. 

Use  of  Pil^udulent  D-YE-SxtrFFs 
Believing  that  it  was  necessary  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
so-called  commercial  ice  •cream  was  really  noade  of  cream,  maay 
manufacturers  of  commercial  ice  cream  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
practices  which  are  believed  to  be  unwholesome  and  injurious  to 
the  public  health.  Assuming  that  the  public  must  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  ice  cream  was  really  made  from  cream,  a  large  num- 
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her  of  ittanafactniBrs  of  the  eomxneicial  product  faa*^  conBtiiaitly 
dyedy  ar,  as  one  manuf aetuxer  desetibed  ut,  *^  painted/'  the  -whole- 
some 'white  milk.Bokids  with  ooal  tar  dyes. 

The  dye-stuflf  salesman,  looking  for  a  market,  readily  created 
his  "  buttercup  yrflow  ^'  which  he  Bells  to  liie  conmiercial  ice 
cream  man  at  prices  ranging  from  $6  to  $15  per  pound.  These 
he  induced  the  ice  cream  manufacturer  to  use.  The  result  is  that 
a  perfectly  wholesome  article  of  food  is  adulterated,  with  what 
many  people  regard  as  a  mild  poison,  in  order  to  deceive  the  eye 
and  allow  the  consumer  to  believe  that  Tie  was  buying  at  75  cents 
a  gallon  ice  cream  made  of  butter  fat  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
ice  cream  made  entirely  of  butter  fat  would  be  more  wholesome 
or  more  desirable  as  food  iihan  ieecpeam  ma(fe  veiy  largely  of  i^m 
ndlk  solids  with  a  due  proportion  of  rbutter  fat;  at  least,  the  prod- 
uct manufactured  largely  from  naked  milk  ^solids  was  desirable 
as  a  food  product  and  equally  whokeonoe.  It  does  not  ibeoome  at 
all  unwholesome  until  the  dyeing  process  enters  in,  when  its  use 
becomes  at  once  questionable. 

Use  of  Dye-Stitffs  in  Food 

These  can  be  b0  neeessaiy  ufle  for  mineral  dye  stuSs  xxf  any 
ksnfl  in  any  food  piieduct.  The  4^  Btuff  dealer  .and  liie  ice  cream 
man  anaiwer,  "  Our  imttercap  yeilem  is  certified  to  be  lawful  for 
use  in  food  stuffs  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  therefore  we  are  justified  dn  using  it."  This  means  tiiiat  but- 
tercup yellow  and  other  similar  prepamtiains  axe  "  certified  "  by 
the  United  States  Department  to  be  ;permitted  to  be  used.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  ihe  •department  has  never  certified  that 
they  are  wholesome  or  healthful.  The  utmost  Aat  any  disinter- 
ested person  has  ever  asserted  as  to  the  nu©  of  audi  products,  ie 
&at  their  unwholesomeness  or  lihe  possible  injurioaa  effects  of  some 
of  them  have  never  been  established.  That  they  are  beneficial  to 
health  is  claimed  by  none  competent  to  q>eak.  That  they  are  all 
positively  harmful,  whether  certified  or  "uncertified,  is  claimed  by 
many.  They  are  invariably  used  to  deceive  the  purchaser  and  for 
no  ofher  purpose  %vhat8oever.    Their  use  in  -food  stuffs  is  contrary 
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to  good  practice  and  the  public  health  and  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited  by  law.  In  reference  to  this  matter  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State  may  have  an  important  bearing. 

Decision  in  the  Vineoas  Case 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Gerard,  145  N.  Y.  106-110,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  this  State  in  substance  held : 

'^  Adding  a  foreign  and  artificial  ingredient  to  a  food  prod- 
uct, even  for  the  purposes  of  color  merely,  is  in  effect  an 
adulteration  and  the  Legislature  has  the  power  absolutely  to 
prohibit  it" 

Chapter  615  of  the  Laws  of  1889,  provide: 

"N^o  person  shall  manufacture,  produce,  sell  or  keep  for 
sale,  any  vinegar  which  shall  contain  any  preparation  injuri- 
ous to  health,  or  any  artificial  coloring  matter/* 

Justice  Finch,  writing  the  prevailing  opinion,  says: 

''  It  is  evident  that  the  last  clause  has  relation  to  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud,  not  only  because  of  the  form  and  mode  of 
expression,  but  also  because  if  limited  to  an  effect  upon  the 
public  b^lth,  it  would  become  a  mere  useless  repetition.  Any 
ingredient  so  injurious  had  already  been  prohibited  and  the 
further  limitation  must  be  assumed  to  have  a  further  purpose 
and  relate  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  vinegar.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  prohibition  is  against  the  fraud 
of  a  false  color.  ♦  *  ♦  The  greed  of  profit  which  has  adul- 
terated or  disguised  almost  every  article  of  food,  led  to  the 
devise  of  coloring  so  as  to  change  its  appearance  from  almost 
white  to  a  brown  or  amber  color.  *  ♦  *  Thus  changed  the 
new  product  might  easily  deceive  purchasers. 

Obviously  the  artificial  coloring  matter  is  used  for  some 
purpose.  It  adds  to  the  cost  and  labor  of  preparation  and 
such  expense  would  not  be  incurred  unless  it  improved  the 
saleable  quality  of  the  article.  The  coloring  matiur  does  not 
affect  the  taste  or  actual  quality  of  the  vinegar  when  as  here 
it  is  brown  sugar  or  caramel  that  is  used,  but  it  does  change 
the  appearance.    It  masks  the  truth;  it  effects  a  disguise;  it 
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naturally  deceives  and  is  intended  to  deceive  for  the  new 
color  is  that  of  cider  vinegar  and  enables  the  substituted 
product  to  be  foisted  upon  those  who  might  prefer  and  seek 
the  old.  It  is  apparent  that  the  vinegar  was  colored  for  the 
purposes  of  deception  and  to  divert  the  buyer. 

The  Legislature  had  a  right  to  forbid  that  device  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  fraud.  They  might  forbid  specially  the  use  of 
the  coloring  matter  creating  a  resemblance  to  cider  vinegar, 
or  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  forbidding  the  use  of  any 
coloring  whatever.  The  Legislature  might  make  the  prohibi- 
tion absolute  for  two  reasons:  One,  the  difficulty  of  enforc- 
ing a  special  provision  limited  narrowly  to  an  imitation  with 
intent  to  deceive,  in  which  event  there  would  always  be  a 
question  of  fact  more  or  less  hampering  the  effective  execu- 
tion of  the  law;  and  iJhe  other  that  in  tampervt/^g  with  food 
prodiLcts  which  adds  ingredients  not  naturaX  or  esseiiHal  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  fvblic  health,  or  at  least  involves 
the  intent  and  result  of  a  fraud  upon  the  community.  Food 
should  he  pure,  absolviely  and  unquestionably  pure.  No  tricks 
should  be  played  with  it.  The  Legislature  may  resolutely 
protect  it  No  artificial  color  can  ever  be  added  to  distilled 
vinegar  for  any  good  or  honest  purpose  that  I  can  imagine. 
In  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  absolute  purity  of  food,  we  ought 
not  to  say  that  a  general  law  which  simply  compels  that 
absolute  purity  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  There 
can  be  no  vested  right  to  deceive  the  public. 

*    (People  V.  Gerard,  145  N.  Y.  106-110.) 

Conclusion 

When  the  illuminating  reasoning  of  Justice  Finch  is  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  "  certified  '^  coal  tar  dyes  in  food  products  of 
any  kind,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  should  not,  by  an  absolute  general  law, 
prevent  the  '^  playing  of  tricks  "  upon  the  consumers  of  this  State 
in  the  future.  Either  such  an  act  should  be  passed,  or  in  the  event 
of  the  creation  of  a  commission  having  charge  and  control  of  the 
supply  of  food  stuffs  in  the  State,  such  commission  should  be  un- 
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queotionabljt  empaw«red  to  prohiJiit  hj^  order  the  use  of  coal  tar 
dyea  in  any  farm  iiL  axc^  food  pRNhicts  sold  in  thifr  State^  to  the 
ead  that  tha  food  aupi^ied  to  the  people  of  tins  State  should  com- 
ply widi  the  requirementB  oi  the^  opinion  above  quoted'  and  be 
"  absolutely  and  nnqaestionaWy  pnro/' 

CotrCJUITBATBD  COMMBBCLAJL  FfiBDING  StUFFS. 

A  wide  field  for  fraudulent  operation  exists  in  the  selling  of 
concentrated  feeding  stuffs  to  the  dairymen  of  this  State.  For 
many  years  past  the  dairymen  of  this  State  have  found  it  necea- 
sary  to  bring  to  the  dairy  farms  large  quantities  of  grain  feeds^ 
which  they  bought  of  feed  dealers  scattered  throughout  the  State. 
A  widespread  propaganda  was  instituted  by  various  means  to  show 
to  a  dairyman  of  the  State  the  value  of  different  sorts,  of  concen- 
trated feeds.  'They  were  understood  to  furnish  the  dairymen  with 
stock  food  in  concentrated  form  that  his  farm  did  not  produce  and 
at  a  less  price  than  he  was  able  to  produce  them.  Of  courae, 
the  dairyman  understood  the  use  of  bran  and  middfings 
and  he  rapidly  learned  the  food'  value  of  cottonseed  meal,  distillers 
grain,  gluten,  and  the  so-called  molasses  by-product  from  the  sugar 
refinery.  All  these  had  a  food  value  and  the  market  furnished  an 
abundant  supply.  These  by-products  were  purchased  at  a  less  cost 
than  the  dairyman  could  produce  natural  grains  for  stock.  But 
the  field  was  too  attractive  to  be  permitted  to  be  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  legitimate  business.  Abundant  opportunities  for  laige 
profits  were  disclosed  to  the  type  which  is  not  satisfied  with  legiti- 
mate profits  in  merchandizing  sound  goods  at  their  actual  value. 
Many  gentlemen  conceived  the  idea  that  by  putting  on  the  market 
concentrated  dairy  foods  consisting  of  various  ingredients  or  al- 
leged ingredients  useful  fbor  cattle  feed,  that  large  profiia  migbit  Be 
made  by  adulteratiiig'  tfaoso  feeds  with  inferior  or  wovthlesr 
articloB. 

The  idea  w€ls  followed  by  prompt  and'  effective  action.  The 
coofiequence  has  beeoi  that  the' dairy  sections  of  the  State  wem  and 
are  flooded  with  branded  mixed  dairy  foods,  a  great  number  of 
which  are  shown  upon  analysia  to  contain  a  large  amount  <rf  worth* 
leas  material  and  are  a  fraud  upon  the  dairyman  who  buys  ihmn. 
If  the  sales  of  fraudulent  patent  medicine  can  be  designated  as  the 
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great  AmeriGaoi  frauds  the  sales  of  these*  concentrated  commercial 
leediztg^  BijoSa  may  weU  be  branded  ae  the  great  dair jiuafuV  fraud. 
It  is:  notr  going  too  far  ta  assert  thai  manj  thouBioiils^  of  dollars  are 
jearVy  paid  ent  hy  the  dairTmen  of  the  Stato  of  Kew  York  for* 
dirt;  dust;  straw  and  imhbi^)  permi^ed  to-  be  sold  under  some* 
higfr-sounding  name  as  a  yahiable  eatttifr  food,  sure  to  increase  the 
production-  of  his  dairy.  An  examination:  of  the  records  of  tfie 
Itepartmant  of  Agricuknre'  and  of  the  New  Tork  State  Eixperi- 
ncrent  Starti<«  leade  to  the  eonelusion  tiiat  almost  everything  is  used 
in  these^feeds,  the  nature  of  which  can  be  successfully  concealed. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  AgricultuTal  Law  requiring  that 
the  bag  he  marked  with  Ifie  protein  and  fibre  contents,  etc.,  is  in- 
effiectual  to  prev^ent  the  successful  operation  of  this  fraud. 

Henry  M.  Whitbeck  of  Lockport,  N.  T.,  being  called  before 
the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  flour  and  operate  the  Thompson 
Milling  Company  and  the  Federal  Milling  Company  in  Lockport. 
Our  business  is  to  manufacture  wheat  into  flour.  We  sell  our  bran 
and  middlings  to  the  dairymen  as  dairy  feed  and  in  no  other  form. 
I  know  something  about  the  compounding  of  dairy  foods  by 
speciaKsta  whereby  they  take  a  little  bran,  a  little  middlings,  and 
oat  hullsy  and  elevator  duat,  and  molasses,  and  make  a  special  brand 
of  hi^-class  milk  producing  feed  apparently  of  very  inferior  ma- 
terials. I  have  been  urged  to,  go  in  the  manufacture  of  that  class 
of  feeds,  but  I  have  had  nothing  ix)  do  with  it.  Naturally,  if  the 
inferior  materials  can  be  combined  and  covered  up  and  sold  for 
a  high  price  to  the  dairyman  as  a  specially  balanced  ration  war- 
ranted to  produce  a  high  flew  of  milk,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
profit.  But  we  sold  only  the  middlings  and  bran  for  just  what 
they  are.  I  have  had  these  machinery  men  come  here  and  urge 
us  to  go  in  the  manufacture  of  those  goods,  and  they  would  have  a 
formula  showing  so  much  screenings,  oat  hulls,  smut  dust,  peanut 
dmeks,  and  oAer  stuff  at  a  profit  of  $5  per  t(Ma ;  but  we  haven't 
the  room  or  time.  We  have  our  hands  full  with  the  flour  business." 
Whitman  H.  Jokdaw,  called  as  a  witness,  teertified : 

"  I  am  director  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.   I  think  perhaps  my  testimony  would  be  most  useful  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  cattle  food  trade  in  dus  Stata    One  of  the  prominent 
charaoteriBtics  of  the  cattle  food  trade  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
introduction  of  by-products  that  formerly  were  cast  aside  as  of 
little  value.    These  by-products  include  ground  oom  oobs,  oat  hulls 
and  screenings  from  wheat  and  other  grain.  When  I  say  oat  Hulby 
I  might  include  oat  clippings  in  the  liat  and  these  hare  been  intro- 
duced into  the  so-called  compounded  feeds  very  freely.     So  that 
with  the  majority  of  the  brands  of  feeds  sold  in  this  State^  proprie- 
tary brands  contain  one  or  more  of  these  inferior  ingredients,  oat 
hulls,  oat  clippings,  screenings,  and  ground  com  cobs.    Here  is  a 
dairy  feed  with  molasses.    You  will  find  several  of  these,  but  here 
is  a  particular  ona     It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  16.5  per  cent 
protein ;  3.5  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  the  maximum  of  12  per  cent,  of 
fibre.    The  law  requires  that  the  maximum  fibre  should  be  guar- 
anteed because  an  increase  of  fibre,  crude  fibre,  decreases  digesti- 
bility, and  crude  fibre  is  a  common  constituent  of  the  most  of  thoee 
inferior  ingredients  like  oat  hulls  and  com  cobs,  so  that  the  object 
of   the    law    is    to   require   of   the   manufacturer   a    statement 
that  the   fibre  shall   not  go  beyond   a   certain  per  cent,   and 
he   is   to  hold   to  that  that   guarantee   through    inspection   by 
the    State   Department   of   Agriculture.      Now,    the  ingredients 
of  thoee  feeds   were  cottonseed   meal,   com,    gluten   feed,   oat 
clippings,   20  per  cent   in  that  feed,  ground  and  bolted  grain 
screenings,   35   per  cent      There   is   65   per   cent   of   inferior 
material.     A  portion  of  the  screenings  may  be  of  value,  but 
screenings  vary  from    year  to   year  in  weed  seeds,  in  dirt,    or 
com,  gluten  feed,  oat  clippings,  20  per  cent  in  that  feed,  ground 
and  bolted  grain  screenings,  35  per  cent    There  is  55  per  cent  of 
inferior  material.     A  portion  of  the  screenings  may  be  of  value, 
but  screenings  vary  from  year  to  year  in  weed  seeds,  in  dirt,  or 
other  not  standard  things  so  you  cannot  place  any  definite  value  on 
material  of  that  kind.     The  price  of  this  particular  feed  is  not 
stated,  but  a  feed  containing  the  same  ingredients  and  guaranteed 
analysis  was  sold  in  Pennsylvania  in  1914  for  from  $25  to  $29  per 
ton,  the  average  selling  price  being  $26.Y4.    Nearly  50  per  cent 
of  that  money  was  lost    No.  2,  wet  bran  with  ground  screenings^ 
ground  com  cob,  30  per  cent,  and  the  selling  price  was  $28  per 
ton.     Food  No.  3  had  a  trace  of  cottonseed  meal,  puffed  rice, 
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ground  puffed  wheats  oat  meal  mill  by-products^  oat  huUs^  oat 
shorts^  oat  middlings,  unquestionably  chiefly  hulls,  and  the  selling 
price  of  that  was  $30  to  $32  per  ton.  Feed  No.  4,  alfalfa  meal, 
cracked  com,  crushed  oats,  cottonseed  meal,  oat  meal  mill  by- 
products, or  hulls,  oat  shorts,  oat  middlings,  molasses,  selling  price, 
$33  to  $34  a  ton.  This  may  be  an  indictment  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
trade,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  question  that  there  are  protein  mix- 
tures with  the  standard  things  in,  that  are  made  in  order  to  cover 
them  up  and  sell  them  at  prices  which  they  otherwise  could  not 
get  for  that  sort  of  inferior  material.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  And  while  it  is  all  right  for  the  farmer  to  feed  those  things, 
if  he  knows  what  he  is  feeding,  he  should  not  pay  grain  prices  for 
them;  that  is,  the  price  of  standard  feeds,  like  gluten,  bran  or  com 
meal,  linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal,  or  feeds  of  that  class.  They 
have  nothing  covered  up  in  them  and  should  be  bought  in  their 
natural  state. 

''  As  to  this  alfalfa  meal,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  about  that 
Alfalfa  is  a  feeding  stuff  that  has  come  to  have  a  perspective  in  the 
mind  of  the  agricultural  public  altogether  too  much  enlarged. 
These  alfalfa  hulls  are  worth  no  more  than  firstlrdass  clover  hay. 
At  the  same  time  the  feed  men  are  having  this  alfalfa  ground  and 
selling  it  to- our  farmers  in  these  mixtures  at  $25  to  $30  per  ton, 
and  yet  even  this  alfalfa  is  better  than  a  whole  lot  of  things  that 
are  used  in  them.  The  up-shot  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  llie  dairy- 
men should  avoid  these  prepared  feeds  and  feed  straight  grain. 
We  have  preached  that  from  the  platform  for  many  years.  I  can- 
not understand  how  these  people  are  selling  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  this  worthless  stuff  every  day. 

The  molasses  foods  have  lent  themselves  to  this  sort  of  mixing 
because  the  molasses  obscures  the  mixture  and  so  they  have  been 
mixing  more  and  more  of  that  sort  of  inferior  materials  in  mo- 
lasses feeds  than  everything  else.  We  issue  a  bulletin  every  year 
giving  the  ingredients  and  we  have  warned  the  farmers  that  oat 
hulls  have  low  digestibility,  between  30  and  40  per  cent  At  first, 
we  informed  them  against  weed  seeds  because  we  discovered  that 
the  weed  seed  would  germinate,  but  the  warnings  were  insufficient 
because  the  manufacturers  immediately  cooked  them  or  changed 
the  name.    Refuse  oats  by-product  is  worthless  as  a  food.    It  has  no 
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more  value  than  the  straw  refuse  around  die  barn.  Tlie  idiiiii- 
f  actinrer  under  the  present  iffw  can  put  anything  lie  vrmitR  to  into 
these  feeds.  Jle  only  has  to  iheld  it  up  to  bb  guazuxtee  as  to  ^piih 
iein,  etc.  All  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  keep  up  to  what  he  aaid  he 
wextld  put  iin  it  of  those  Btthstancea.  All  this  eompounded  io0d  is 
being  sold  at  *'a  prioe  rdofively  higher  thaa  the  market  Tshie  of 
the  ground  gcains.  It  is  genecally  sold  at  the  price  of  dKxmd  .grains 
phw  die  schAcge  ior  mixing.  The  farmer  can  buy  .the  clear  grains 
and  mix  himself  cheaper  than  the  miller  can." 

The  Oemmitlee  ihas  found  that  the  .grain  etevators  in  Buffalo 
are  swept  uregiziarly  and  Ihe  dirt  jand  debcis  colleeted.  Tiiis  dart 
aad  debris  is  in  turn  sold  :to  die  mazniiacturers  of  these  fraudulent 
feeds,  who,  in  turq,  sell  it  to  the  daxiTmen  plus  Ji  charge  for  mix- 
ing at  .a  pxioe  siearly  equi^ralent  to  the  price  of  the  grain  that  was 
stosed  iin  these  elevstcnrs.  Upon  analysis,  this  dust  may  show  that 
it  has  accumulated  a  part  of  the  protein  from  the  giun  «tGsed  in 
the  elevator  and  viay  yield  a  percentage  of  ^notein  on  a  teet,  but 
many  hundreds  ef  pounds  of  dirt  wbidh  yield  nothing  is  sold 
with  it  At  the  Baone  price.  Oat  ^hnlls  ane  straw  .and  mothiDg  else. 
The  fanatter  has  an  iabmdanee  of  it  abevt  his  :baxn,  y«t  mamiy  thou- 
sands of  tens  of  the  same  straw  are  sold  hy  the  tMuceuitetttcd  ieed 
sands  ^of  tons  'of  the  sanve  BtvH^v  is  sold  by  the  .conoentroted  feed 
men  back  to  the  farmers  under  the  disguise  of  ^a  dairy  food  mixed 
and  colored  wi1?h  moJasses.  This  is  a  most  'excellent  a^d  timviiig 
business.  It  brings  large  profits  to  those  engaged  in  it  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  out  of  the  large  profits  resultiiig  from  Ais  frau- 
dulent business,  strenuous  opposition  will  be  njiade  to  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State  that  will  effectuaHy  prevent  the  dairymen 
from  being  further  defrauded  and  imposed  upon.  'Strong  reasons 
will  be  "urged  before  the  Legislature  why  the  traffic  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  sound  underlying  reason  for  tlie  acfi^^ty  of 
these  gentlemen  win  be  that  the  business  of  defraudirq^  the  "daiiy- 
men  is  too  profitable  to  be  interfered  wifli  by  an  eflfective  law. 

This  State  has  aibtcnnrpted  to  protect  the  dairymen  but  tes 
not  succeeded.  Thousands  of  samples  of  grain  are  analyzed 
yearly  at  the  Experiment  Station.  The  samples  are  tabrai  from 
the  stores  of  grain  dealers.  The  record  shows  that  veiy  many  of 
these  samples  consist  in  part  of  highly  fraudulent  materials.    By 
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the  time  the  sanrple  reaches  the  Es^riment  Station  and  is  ana- 
lyzed and  its  f  nradulent  character  established  Aansands  of  dollars 
have  t«en  taken  from  the  dairymen  in  payment  "for  the  staff. 
Thus,  lihe  State  demonstrates  ty  its  own  work,  Ihat  the  law  is 
ineffective  in  preventing  ^rand,  and  wfeen  the  fraudulent  character 
of  an  article  is -established,  it  simply  re^pears  under  a  new  name 
and  ^with  a  stiil  hi^ier  guarantee  of  its  milk  producing  quality.  It 
is  a  confusion  of  wecdcness  that  fraud  srhould  so  easily  flourish  in 
the  Sta'fceand  victimize  a  classof  producers  already  burdened  wifli 
the  necessary  ooste  of  the  indusla^.  It  seems  hardly  ^possible  itat 
it  could  have  been  permitted  to  grow  to  its  present  extent  lit 
seems  tmnecessary  to  say  that  such  laws  should  be  passed  as  would 
protect  flie  dairymen  and  prevent  further  operations  of  tiiis  kind, 
although,  as  above  suggested,  such  a  proposed  larw  -will  meet  -with 
bitter  opposition  from  those  engaged  in  the  traffic.  This  opposi- 
tion win  naturally  arise  from  the  fear  of  losing  the  great  "profits 
which  have  resulted  from  these  frandulent  practices. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  it  is  no  sufficient  an- 
swer to  iihis  proposition  to  say  that  the  dairyman  should 
protect  himself  from  these  frauds.  It  is  self-=evident  that 
Ire  has  not  and  does  not  protect  himself.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  *any  class  of  men  similarly  situated  without  the  ef- 
fective action  of  the  State  could  protect  themselvee.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  present  branding  on  the  bag  required  by  the  State,  does 
not  aid  in  the  perpetration  of  the  fratid  in  that  without  much 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  scientific  terms,  the  indifferent  and 
careless  dairyman  is  not  led  to  believe  that  in  some  way  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  guarantees  the  fraudulent  dairy  food  to 
be  useful  and  valuahle.  This  again  suggests  that  a  competent  and 
active  department  clothed  with  power  and  means  to  promptly  reach 
these  fraudulent  practices  should  be  created. 

EiKTAiii  Feetd  Dealers'  Associatiok 

The  foregoing  discussion  naturally  lends  itself  to  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  a  certain  group  of  retail  feed  dealers  in  the  State 
who  have  banded  themselves  together  into  an  association  or  many 
associations,  known  as  Feed  Dealers'  Associations,  but  having  a 
common  purpose  and  end.    This  end  can  possibly  be  described  as 
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a  means  to  prevent  the  dairymeu  of  the  State  buying  cattle  food 
of  any  type  or  kind  except  through  and  by  means  of  a  designated 
dealer  in  each  community  whose  practices  and  methods  should  be 
satisfactory  to  the  State  Association.  An  6zaminati<m  of  the 
record  of  these  feed  dealers'  associations  disclose  the  most  abhor- 
ent  and  immoral  practices^  aims  and  methods.  They  sought  by  a 
system  of  blacklisting^  to  frighten  and  terrorize  all  millers  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  grain^  from  dealing  in  any  way  with  the  local 
grange^  a  co-operative  society  or  an  individual  dairyman.  The 
organization  was  intended  to  be  a  very  live  one  and  to  keep  in  con- 
stant daily  touch  with  the  business  of  all  feed  dealers  in  the  State 
and  with  the  private  business  of  every  dairyman  in  the  State,  and 
of  every  co-operative  society  or  dairyman's  society  or  grange. 
They  also  traced  every  car  shipment  where  possible  to  the  dairy- 
man, grange  or  cooperative  society,  to  aacertain  what  jobber, 
dealer  or  miller  had  sold  the  same.  Having  located  the  seller,  he 
as  approached  repeatedly,  first  by  mild  suggestions,  then  by  darker 
hints,  to  the  effeot  that  the  asdooiation  would  prevent  the  handling 
of  his  products  by  any  grain  dealers  in  the  Eastern  States,  unless 
he  forthwith  discontinued  the  selling  of  his  product  in  wholesale 
quantities  to  any  person,  except  those  designated  by  the  Associa- 
tion. Even  general  store  keepers  were  prohibited  from  buying 
grain  for  neighboring  dairymen. 

The  Borden  Company  at  one  time  undertook  to  supply 
the  dairymen  in  its  neighborhood  with  grain  at  wholesale 
prices,  but  this  movement  was  eflFectually  blocked  by  threats 
of  trouble  made  to  the  company  through  this  association. 
The  membership  of  the  association  was  relatively  unimportant; 
in  fact,  if  it  had  assembled  every  retail  grain  dealer  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  its  membership  and  capital  investment  would  still 
have  been  insignificant,  and  yet  its  methods  were  singularly  effec- 
tive; so  effective,  that  the  Committee  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  its  methods  were  not  prompted,  and  its  purposes  aided,  by  the 
larger  and  more  sinister  associations  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  fraudulent  feed  stuffs,  which  are  more  particu- 
larly described  heretofore.  It  was  disclosed  fliat  the  State  Asso- 
ciation was  in  receipt  of  some  moneys  from  the  agents  of  the 
manufacturing  and  distributing  concerns.     To  what  extent  funds 
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were  furnished  and  assistance  given  from  the  manufacturers  or 
distributors  to  this  association^  the  Committee  is  not  able  to  state^ 
but  that  there  was  a  vital  connection  is  undisputed  and  abundantly 
established  in  the  record. 

Methods  op  This  Association 

Coercion  and  libel  were  two  of  the  instrumentalities  used  by  the 
association  to  attain  its  ends.  If  a  co-operative  farmer's  associa- 
tion succeeded  in  securing  a  carload  or  two  of  grain  or  cattle  feed, 
a  letter  was  sent  promptly  to  the  miller  who  made  the  sale,  advis- 
ing him  that  the  managers  of  the  co-operative  association  were 
irresponsible,  and  hinting  that  the  collection  of  tilie  purchase  price 
would  be  diflScult,  or  that  the  trade  connection  would  be  worthless. 
If  a  car  was  found  enroute,  if  possible  an  attempt  was  made  to 
divert  the  car  from  the  purchaser  and  have  it  delivered  to  some 
local  dealer.  If  a  milling  company  or  distributor  refused  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  association,  the  officers  or  agents  of  the 
association,  travelled  about  from  town  to  town,  assemble  the  grain 
dealers  and  advised  them  that  they  should  not  buy  from 
the  miller  or  distributor  in  question,  that  they  should  each  write 
to  him  that  the  reason  he  had  lost  their  business  was  that  he  had 
made  sales  of  grain  in  wholesale  quantities  in  an  open  market  to 
individuals  not  favored  by  the  associatioiL  The  association  desired 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  information  as  to  fraudulent  dairy  foods 
through  the  agriculture  extension  work  and  the  farm  bureaus. 
They  easily  foresaw  that  such  information  would  interfere  with 
illegitimate  profits  and  they  undertook  a  campaign  in  various  coun- 
ties of  the  State  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  If 
any  given  Farm  Bureau  agent  was  active  in  trying  to  secure  dairy 
foods  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  farmers  in  his  county,  they 
sought  to  destroy  him  both  by  false  statements  and  untruthful 
representations,  and  by  active  political  work  with  the  boards 
of  supervisors.  Their  jecords  disclose  that  they  boasted  to  one 
another  of  their  success  in  removing  a  farm  agent  in  Delaware 
county.  Many  dairymen  came  before  the  Committee,  who.  hav- 
ing capital  and  requiring  a  large  amount  of  dairy  food,  had  been 
accustomed  to  buy  direct  of  the  wholesaler  in  carload  lots,  but  who 
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had  found  his  soiufQe  of  supply  cut  off  hj  the  uctiyitiaB  of  tJuee 
graia  dealers'  asaofnatiioiiSk 

In  ordeF  to  mftgnafy  their  numbers,  there  exktcid  first  th«  State 
Association^  with  less  than  four  hundred  aeknowledged  meiiiAer&. 
They  then  formed  in  each  community  where  poesible,  a  local  asso- 
ciation consisting  of  from  three  to  ten  maobers*  Many  of  these 
associations  were  scattered  throughout  the  StatOi  In  the  ev^nt 
that  they  wished  to  bring  pressure  upon  a  given  miller  or  dis- 
tributor to  close  the  market  to  tho  dairymen,  a  grange,  or  a  co- 
operative society,  the  State  Association  first  wrote  a  letter  contain- 
ing carefully  worded  threats  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  further 
sal&s.  A  letter  was  then  sent  from  each  local  association  containing 
substantially  the  same,  matter.  In  this  way,  this  small  group, 
was  able  to  frighten  the  milling  company  or  distributor  into  the 
belief  that  his  action  was  opposed  by  a  great  multitude  of  men  and 
his  business  seriously  threatened  by  their  iH  will. 

Naturally,  this  made  it  difficult,  and  in  many  instances, 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  individual  dairyman,  grange  or 
cooperative  society,  to  purchase  cattle  foods  in  the  open 
market.  In  other  words,  this  little  group  of  men  with  a 
relatively  insignificant  capital,  sought  to  impose  tribute  on 
all  the  great  dairy  industry  of  the  State  of  !N"ew  York  and 
making  it  difficult  for  the  dairymen  to  do  business  except 
under  their  direction  and  control.  They  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
proach the  Directors  of  Farm  Bureaus  and  threaten  that  unless 
they  conducted  the  Farm  Bureau  operations  in  accordance  with 
their  wishes,  they  would  be  destroyed.  They  succeeded  in  cur- 
tailing the  activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  by  untruthful  statements 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

All  of  the  statements  here  made  are  abundantly  established 
by  the  correspondence  over  the  hands  of  the  officers  and 
agents  of  this  association,  which  was  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee.  This  corre- 
spondence and  evidence  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State  of  'New  York  that  he  may  bcr 
enabled  to  act  in  accordance  with  liie  law  of  the  Stata  It 
may  be  added,  however,  that  the  purpose  of  these  men  and  this 
association  was  wholly  and  entirely  sordid  and  selfish.     They 
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Mngfat  not  only  the  cemtrol  orf  their  own  prodnct,  "btrt  they  sought 
to  foreclose  the  market  to  all  but  themselves,  not  because  of  any 
BOffnomic  necfissity,  but  ooiiply  that  rtbeir  pnxfits  .might  heenlaiged 
snd  that  erory  man,  whether  »he  were  wflling  er  n»t,  migfet  he 
compelled  to  deal  through  their  particular  favored  store.  Some 
of  theix  methods  ;are  revealed  in  small  part  by  their  correspondence^ 
which  is  inchided  in  thie  ?epenrt,  not  for  the  pnrpoee  a£  disclosing 
the  full  record  of  their  activities,  but  in  order  that  some  idea  of 
their  purposes  and  aims  maj  be  eetablished. 


,  49mT  fto  MmfHBBB  Who  JemED  obhb  JkssocxAxum  ^t  Albaivt  CbN- 

VfiHTTOW,  7t7R«  21,  22,  28. 

Watebville,  rN.  Y.,  June  SO,  1916. 
West  End  Feed  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  Thia  is  an  acknowledgment  of  jrour  interest  in  the  New  York 
State  Feed  Dealers'  Association  as  evideni^d  by  your  taking  out  jnembersl^p 
in  the  same  at  our  i«cent  convention  ait  Albany, 

We  were  more  than  gratified  at  the  very  large  attendance  by  jdealess  irom 
aU  over  the  State  and  appreciate  very  much  indeed  your  personal  ihelp  in 
making  the  meetix)g  the  «ucoeafl  thart  must  be  apparent  to  aU  who  were 
present. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  cementing  of  the  dealers  of  the 
State  together  in  an  organization  of  this  kind,  whicfh  has  already  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  us  such  factors  as  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  trade  journals,  is  going  to  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  business  of  the  retail  dealer  in  feed  and  grain. 

We  should  not  fafl,  horwever,  in  makhig  purchaseB  df  mairafacturers  end 
Jo'bbers  to  make  it  plain  to  ^em  'fihat  %hey  nrast  be  loyal  to  the  legitimate 
dealer  -^veryw'here,  and  that  wt  will  not  bay  ef  them  even  if  fair  'with  'vm 
in  some  particular  locality,  'bvt  at  the  -same  ihae  selling  direct  in  other 
flections. 

By  adhering  strictly  to  this  policy  it  will  redonnd  to  T>ur  credit  and 
inflnence  as  a  body. 

If  at  any  time  you  wish  fnfermatien  or  assistance,  do  not  hesitate  to 
tcall  on  us. 

Again  ttianking  you  for  your  personal  interest  and  eo-operation,  we  asre. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  King, 
HMl^/D  Secretary. 

Watbb^rillb,  N.  Y.,  AMfftut  16,  1915. 
Mb.  •CuroB  AimioirT,  Mitan^  Pa.: 

Bear  Sir.— At  a  raceait  meeting  of  the  Tri-(State  Betail  iE^eed  Dealen^ 
AGwwiatMm,  held  at  UUoa,  K.  Y^  It  ims  Oeemed  ladvisable  to  ireduce  Hkm 
territorial  limitations  of  that  assooiation. 
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Reasons  for  said  action  had  been  previously  announced  and  were  considered 
at  that  meeting  with  the  result  that  the  name  of  the  association  was  changed 
to  New  York  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association. 

This  change  was  not  made  with  the  idea  of  dropping  any  present  members 
of  the  association,  as  the  Pennsylvania  members  were  considered  as  valuable 
as  any  in  the  organization  of  the  original  association,  and  now  the  diange 
in  by-laws  in  making  it  a  state  association,  will  not  be  so  arranged  as  to 
eliminate  any  present  member,  and  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  tiiat  the  members 
from  Pennsylvania  may  see  fit  to  remain  members  of  said  association  and 
attend  future  meetings  and  take  part  tiierein  as  on  former  occasions. 

We,  as  New  York  members,  were  face  to  face  witSh  a  political  problem  in 
the  co-operative  branch  of  the  State  Agricultural  Bureau  that  had  to  be 
met  politically  and  the  same  has  been  relieved  since  this  action. 

That  we  were  justified  in  our  action  is  shown  by  the  infiux  of  new  members 
who  had  demanded  that  this  be  a  state  association,  and  we  are  now  asking 
our  Pennsylvania  friends  to  look  at  this  matter  in  the  friendly  way  in  which 
the  same  was  intended. 

It  was  simply  a  business  proposition  whether  we  would  stand  for  taxation 
by  the  State  for  the  destruction  of  our  own  business  or  not,  and  to  over- 
come the  same,  we  needed  more  local,  political  strength. 

Hoping  this  satisfactorily  explains  itself  and  that  you  and  all  other  Penn- 
sylvania members  will  not  feel  that  you  were  ousted  from  the  old  Tri -State, 
we  remain. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watdiville,  N.  T.,  January  14,  1916. 
J.  E.  Babtlett  Co.,  Jaokeon,  Mich. : 

Gentlemen. —  There  has  been  unloaded  at  this  station  car  No.  62764  C.  M.  A, 
St.  Paul,  containing  distillers'  grains  from  you  shipped  to  the  Farmers' 
Oo-operative  Company,  which  is  a  direct  buying  concern,  unloading  from 
oar  to  farmers,  to  the  injury  of  the  local  dealer. 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  is  a  regular  legitimate  dealer  here,  maintaining  an 
establishment,  employing  men  with  families,  paying  large  taxes  and  honestly 
endeavoring  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  you  appreciated  the 
status  of  this  body  of  consumers,  nothing  more  or  less,  clubbed  together  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dealer  wlho  has  always  extended  courtesies  to  them 
and  whom,  according  to  the  common  ethics  of  business,  it  must  be  admitted 
is  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  his  community. 

I  need  not  say  that  your  action  in  shipping  this  car  here  to  a  body  of 
consumers  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  me  as  a  dealer  and  is  hardly  in  line 
with  statements  made  in  former  correspondence  with  me  as  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association  as  to  your  policy 
towards  direct  selling  and,  tiherefore,  I  am  inclined  at  the  present  moment 
to  believe  that  in  making  the  sale  and  shipment  of  this  car  here  you  were 
not  really  aware  of  its  manner  of  disposal  nor  the  purpose  of  those  purchasing 
it,  which  I  assure  you  is  none  other  than  to  side-step  or  put  one  over 
on  the  dealer  and  is  precisely  in  line  with  tftie  spirit  which  prompts  certain 
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individuals  to  deal  with  mail  order  houses  whom  you  well  know  are  not 
contributors  to  the  upkeep  or  general  welfare  of  any  community,  either 
from  a  social  or  financial  standpoint. 

The  organization,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  to  whom  you  have  sold  this 
car  is  not  a  popular  one  and  I  can  assure  you  does  not  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  majority  of  people,  either  farmers  or  business  interests.  It  is  composed 
of  a  few  disgruntled  ones,  such  as  you  find  CTerywhere,  and  who  either 
want  something  for  nothing,  or  else  are  so  selfish  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  see  anyone  else  make  any  progress  and  wlho  would  tium  you  down  as 
quickly  as  us  if  someone  came  along  and  offered  them  any  old  thing  at  a 
little  under  your  price. 

The  whole  thing  is  begotten  of  a  spirit  pregnant  with  hostility  to,  rather 
than  encouragement  of  community  interest,  and  has  not  only  affected  the 
feed  dealer,  but  has  extended  its  baneful  influence  to  every  other  dass  of 
busiifess  in  oiur  midst  or  in  any  other  town  wliere  such  propositions  are  being 
imposed. 

The  State  AsBociation  of  Betail  Feed  Dealers  is  not  altogether  altruistic 
in  that  it  is  looking  after  its  own  interests  altogether.  We  are  working  in 
a  co-operative  spirit  both  with  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  and  as 
respects  the  latter,  we  propose  to  see  that  all  goods  are  sold  strictly  in 
compliance  with  State  and  Federal  laws  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  and 
in  this  connection  the  writer  has  had  called  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the 
car  of  distillers'  grains  shipped  here  by  your  firm  were  in  sacks  and  that 
there  were  no  marks  on  the  sacks  nor  tags  applied  indicating  or  specifying 
the  quality  or  brand  of  goods,  analysis  and  weight,  and  while  the  writer 
saw  a  number  of  these  sacks  on  farmers'  sleighs,  also  in  the  car,  which 
would  bear  out  the  intimation,  I  do  not  wish  to  even  suggest  the  thought 
of  complaint,  but  simply  desire  to  impress  upon  you  that  we  are  not  a 
one-sided  organization  by  any  means.  We  believe  in  living  and  let  live  and 
we  also  believe  that  there  is  business  enough  for  all,  but  that  it  should  be 
conducted  along  proper  channels-  and  that  is  through  the  legitimate  dealer. 

No  manufacturer  or  jobber  can  reasonably  expect  to  sell  every  dealer,  and 
the  idea  that  a  dealer  can  be  forced  to  handle  any  feed  is  absurd,  bcause 
that  principle  can  be  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  attempt  to 
carry  it  out  in  that  you,  for  instance,  might  have  a  dealer  customer  who, 
like  many  others,  is  giving  you  a  large  share  of  his  business,  when  along 
comes  another  manufacturer  or  jobber  who  might  insist  that  your  customer 
must  handle  some  of  his  goods  which  are  similar  and  represented  equally 
as  good  and  possibly  so,  with  the  threat  that  if  he  does  not  he  will  go  out 
and  sell  direct.    Now,  in  such  an  event,  where  do  you  get  off? 

I  simply  mention  thei  above  as  an  illustration.  We  sell  our  feeds  on  a 
quality  basis;  have  facilities  for  State  and  private  laboratory  test  and  we 
will  place  our  goods  side  of  anything  offered  on  the  market  and  as  low,  if 
not  a  little  lower,  for  we  sell  for  cash. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  favor  of  a  reply. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  Kmo, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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TH&  J.  JL.  BARXLEXT  CO. 

BnBD  GKalvaov  GftAms. 

Wheat,  Cobn»  Oats,  Basley. 

The  Red  Mux,.  Jacksos,  3CiGHiGAiff 

Otpittl,  $n«,000:00.  DtsiribHting  Siatiom 

Mmnhmm  Jaokaon,  MidL. 

Boftrd  of  C(niiiirerc6.  . 

interstate  Cottoir  fiteed  Chtrfiers''  ,,  ^*^      *  ^  , 

Association.  ^'^  Robinsons  Coda.. 

Michigair  Giam  and  Hay  Dealers'  ,    Use  Yopp's  Coda. 

Association,  ^"«  Diatanfle  Phonaa 

Bril  2600.                           atiawi.  217 

February  5,  1916. 
Mb.  H.  M.  King,  Waterville,  N,  Y,:, 

Dear  Sir. —  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  January  14th.  The  writer 
was  out  of  the  city  almost  continuously  during  January.,  which  has  occasioned 
the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter. 

We  appreciate  the  frankness  and  falmesa  manifested  in  your  letter.  We 
do  protect  the  dealer  wherever  we  have  a  dealer's  trade.  We  have  over 
a  thousand  live  dealers'  accounts  on  our  books.  We  have  traded  with  these 
peopla-  a  long,  time  —  with'  some  of  them  for  over  20  years. 

We  have  found  in  your  diatriet,  by  sending  our  salesmen  through,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  introduce  a.  new  line  o£  feeds  through  the  dealers. 
We  dfl^  not  blame  the  dealer  in  the  least*  He  does  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  to  do  the  talking  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  feed,  but  we  do  not 
feel  satisfied  in  simply  being  shut  out  and  have  therefore  advertised  and  have 
sold  and  are  selling  an  occasional  car  in  your  district,  but  we  are  ready 
at  any  and  all  times  to  do  this  business  through  the  dealer  and  give  him 
at  oommission  of  a  dollar  per  ton  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  to  handle  our.  account 
and  give  ua  an  occasional  car. 

If  this  is  not  the  right  attitude  for  us  to  take,  how  are  we  going  to 
introduce  our  line?    We  would  welcome  any  suggestion  you  have  to  offer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  J.  E.  BARTLBTT  CO., 
JEB:B  J.  E.  Babtlett. 
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THB  J.  B.  KARTLETT  CO. 

Dbied  Salvage  Gbainb. 
Wheat,  Cobn,  Oats,  Bablet.. 
Thjl  Red  Mill,  Jaoksok,,  Mmb. 
Okpittil,  fftTSjeWiOft  Distributinff  BtaHons 

MmberA  Jackson,  Mich.. 

iBtentete  CoMwn  fieei  CtttriMn^  Chicago,  IlL 

x»m^WM^  Use  RobinsQu'a  Code. 

MSohi^iL  Gram  and  mm  Deatos?  ^^^  ^^BP'*  ^^® 

AsBoemtioni  ^°«  Distance:  Ph^oeg 

BfiU.  2000..  Citizen  217 

March  11,  1916. 
Mb..H»  M^JiaNQ,  Seeretaf^Ntew  York  Siat^aeiaiLPegddBealertii  Jssam,  Woieir^ 

Dear  Sir. —  According  to  our  records  you  have  never  adViiBed  u»  whether 
or  not  the  O-operative  AsaociiAtion  in  your  city-  ha«  »  store  or  is  merely 
a  number  of  farmers  clubb«d'  together  to  buy  feed  at  wholesalb  prioee.  We 
believe  if  they  have  a  store  in-  your  city  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  buy  feed 
act  tAfte  best  price  obtainttlile.  Furthermore^  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  a 
large-  sale  on  National  Gluten  in  your  city.  If  it  is  antagonistic  to  you' 
fop  us  to  sell  the  Cb-opeiBtive  Company^  why  dont  you  accept  the  exclusive 
ageney  for-  our  line  and'  guamatee  to  bay  a»  many  cars  of  Gluten  feed  as 
they  will? 

The  output  of  National'  Gluten  feed  iis  large  and  we  are  compelled  to 
furnish  the  mills  several'  shipping  instmetions  daily  in  order  to  toice  care 
of  it  properly.  If  we  fblll»wed>  your  viewa  and  agreed  to  refuse  to  sell  anyone 
in  your  town  simply  because*  you  reftise  to*  handle  it,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  u»  to-  make  deposition  of  the  feed. 

Fto  your  interest,  advise  tha4^  National  Gluten  feed'  is  the  highest  grade 
of  distiller's  grain  manufactured.  1%  is  guaranteed  31  per-  cent,  protein  and 
aooordifig  te  several  state  eKperimental  stations  will  analyze  nearly  34  per 
cent.  It  has  apparently  90  per  cent,  com,  is  palatable  and  highly  digestible 
and  can  be  fed>  in  any-  quantity  witfaont  harmful  effects.  This-  is <  ti»e  reason 
whj  when  it  is  ono«  introdneed"  in  a  territory  it  retains  the  trade* 

Are  yoU'  interespted  iir  handling  a  feed  of  quality  —  a  feed  that  will  please 
your  trade  and  bring  you  more  unsolicited  business?  Suoh  feeds  make- 
satisfied  customers. 

Give  National  Gluten  feed  eensideration  and  advise  immediately  whether 
or  not  you  wiah  to  secure  the  agency.  Let's  work  together  and  not  be 
arbitrary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  J.  E.  BARTLETT  COMPANY, 
CAS/KC  C.  A.  Smith. 
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Watkbtillb,  N.  Y.,  Mofvh  23,  1916. 
J.  £.  Babiubtt  Co.,  JackMon,  Mich.: 

Qentlemea. —  Referring  to  yours  of  March  llfAi. 

I  haye  adyiaed  you  in  previous  correspondence  that  this  Go-operatire 
Association  was  simply  unloading  stuff  from  the  car  to  consumers  direct. 

You  have  shipped  three  cars  to  these  people  here  at  Waterville,  which  have 
been  distributed  in  this  manner. 

The  shipment  of  goods  to  them  which  are  being  distributed  in  this  way  ts 
antagoniatio  to  me  as  a  dealer  maintaining  an  establishment  to  do  business 
legitimately  and  is  directly  contrary  to  assertions  made  by  you  in  prerioiis 
correspondence  that  you  wished  to  do  business  through  the  regular  dealers 
and  that  if  after  making  effort  to  interest  the  regular  dealer  you  failed, 
then  you  would  sell  direct  and  thereupon  the  dealer  would  listen  to  your 
argument.    This  "  argument/'  however,  won't  work  in  this  State. 

I  most  assuredly  will  not  accept  the  exclusive  agency  for  National  Gluten 
nor  guarantee  to  buy  as  many  cars  as  they  will.  Such  a  proposition  is  repug- 
nant to  me  now,  especially  so  since  you  have  repudiated  the  representations 
in  your  previous  correspondence  and,  furthermore,  I  would  not  accept  such 
a  proposition  from  any  concern. 

You  never  solicited  me  in  any  way  to  handle  your  goods  and  you  directly 
placed  them  in  the  hands'  of  a  direct  selling  agency. 

I  don't  doubt  but  that  the  output  of  National  Qluten  is  of  some  volume; 
80  also  is  the  output  of  other  distilleries,  but  the  agencies  of  such  distilleries 
are  able  to  place  same  through  proper  channels  of  diatributi<m.  Your  saleff- 
manship  and  the  quality  of  your  goods  will  take  care  of  your  portion  of  the 
output  of  the  distillery  whose  account  you  handle  tiirough  legitimate  chan- 
nels the  same  as  others  do. 

Your  National  Gluten  is  not  superior  to  a  number  of  other  branda  of 
distiller's  grains  that  I  might  mention.  I  am  interested  in  feeds  of  quality 
and  always  have  been.  I  handle  only  such  feeds  and  believe  I  know  and 
am  in  a  position  to  know  or  to  very  soon  determine  as  to  any  feed. 

You  say  "  Let's  work  together  and  not  be  arbitrary."  That  is  just  exactly 
what  we  tried  to  do  with  you  when  we  first  took  up  t&e  matter  of  direct 
selling  and  your  advertising  to  sell  direct. 

We  had  only  the  best  of  motives  and  there  was  no  spirit  of  arbitrariness 
or  vindictiveness  on  our  part  whatever.  We  simply  made  endeavor  in  a  moi^ 
friendly  manner  to  urge  you  to  take  the.  stand  that  most  reputable  manufac- 
tiiTers  and  jobbers  had  taken  and  more  have  since  in  respect  to  this  practice, 
believing  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  you  would  make  more  friends  and  secure 
more  business  than  by  antagonizing  the  legitimate  dealer. 

If  you  believe  it  is  to  your  interest  to  do  other,  it  is  up  to  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Dictated  but  not  re-read. 
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0.  E.  M.  Ejelleb,  President  D.  W.  Williams,  Treasurer 

^  A.  O.  RuTHBBFOBDy  Secretary 

ARCADY  FARMS-MIUJNO  COMPANY 

Mill    at    Rondout,    Illinois, 

on  the  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.  and 

£.   J.   ft   E.   Railways. 

RONDOXTT,  ILLDVOIS,  Sept.  24,  1916. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Retafl  Feed  Dealers'  Assn.,  WaterviUe,  N.  Y.: 

Attention —    Mr.  H.  M.  King,  See'y. 

Dear  Sirs. —  This  will  acknowlege  your  kind  favor  of  the  2l8t,  and  we 
assure  you  that  your  letter  is  received  with  interest  and  appreciation  and  that 
its  contents  will  receive  immediate  investigation. 

The  car  of  feed  you  call  our  attention  to  was  sold  by  us  to  Allen  ft 
Stoddard  at  Groton,  N.  Y.,  to  be  shipped  to  Preble,  just  as  we  have  sold 
them  a  number  of  other  cars  for  Groton  and  several  other  points,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  and  are  legitimate  dealers. 

We  realise  as  well  as  anyone  the  propriety  of  protecting  retail  feed 
dealers  and  have  made  it  a  part  of  our  business  policy. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  established  about  eight  hundred 
agencies  with  retail  feed  dealers  and  at  all  points  are  protecting  feed  dealers 
in  our  sales  to  consumers,  farmers,  etc. 

In  the  same  mail  with  your  letter,  we  received  a  letter  from  Becker  ft  Oo., 
at  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  copy  of  which  we  are  attaching  herewith  showing 
that  we  protected  him  and  that  it  is  our  policy  to  do  so. 

We  trust  that  you  will  assure  your  members  that  suc(h  is  our  policy  and 
that  this  partictdar  case  is  being  investigated  and  will  either  be  taken  up 
further  with  you  in  case  we  feel  that  there  is  some  justice  to  the  other  side 
or  else  we  will  refrain  from  making  further  sales  to  these  people. 

We  want  to  assure  you  of  our  earnestness  and  desire  to  oo-operate  with 
you  and  ask  t^at  you  and  your  mmbers  feel  perfectly  free  at  any  time  to 
write  us  on  this  or  any  other  subjects  of  sudi  mutual  interest. 

We  are  having  our  New  York  representative  investigate  this,  at  once,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  write  you  further  at  a  little  later  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 

OK.HW  O.  K. 

End.  President. 
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(Copy) 
BSOKER  h  OD. 

OurEBiLL  BsiDOB,  K.  Y.,  Bepi.  20,  1915. 
Abcady  Fabms  a,  MnxiNfl  Co.,  Randout,  III.: 
Gentlemen. —  Yours  ef  the  13th  at  hand. 

We  note  you  have  protected  our  oommiseion  of  $1.00  per  ton  on  the  ear 
feed  sold  W.  H.  Sidney,  same  to  be  paid  when  he  takes  up  the  draft.  Tliia 
is  In  Hne  with  the  ooirrersatiDn  we  had  with  your  Mr.  Lee. 

We  thank  you  in  the  <air  wi|y  you  have  treated  va  in  the  maJUer  And  hope 
to  help  you  j>lace  some  more  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Becker  &  Od^ 
By  W.  D.  B. 

m-jmmvmuR,  N.  Y.,  Bepf$emhmr  U,  VUM. 
Abcady  Fabm  Miixmo  Co.,  'Roundout,  TU,: 

Gentlemen. —  I  am  informed  by  4k  member  of  tShe  ^ew  York  State  £eiail 
Feed  (Dealers'  Association  that;a  ear  of  Arcady  Dairy  Feed  was  shipped  liy  jou 
and  unloaded  at  Preble,  Now  York,  through  a  direct-selling  agency,  the  ear 
luLving  arrived  at  Preble,  August  26th.  As  secretary  'of  the  New  York  Stote 
AsBOolation,  I  have  been  requested  l^y  this  member,  who  is  a  icgitimate 
dealer  at  that  point,  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you,  aa  no  doubt  your  action 
was  due  to  overaight  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Ugitimate  dealer  At  the  above 
jMtmed  .point. 

We  note  that  you  aire  a  member  x>f  the  American  fieed  ^Janufactureis' 
Association.  The  New  York  State  Retail  J!eed  Dsalers'  Association  is  Also 
a  member  and  I  believe  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association  iavors 
the  distribution  of  feed  through  legitimate  dealers  whom  they  recqgnize  as  the 
legitimate  channel  of  distribution.  We  Aie  40- opera tiifg  with  the  American 
Peed  Manufacturers'  Assecation  in  every  way  and  when  cases  of  diiect 
.selling  arise,  which  we  segard  as  matters  of  aerious  injury  to  the  legitimate 
dealer,  we  naturally  desire  to  (caU  the  attention  of  the  .manufacturer,  whole- 
isaler  or  jobber,  in  it  friendly  way,  to  the  injustice  ^f  it,  with  the  lu^e  that 
they  will  consider  its  effect  both  on  the  regular  dealer  and  the  very  ^pleasant 
relations  existing  between  the  dealer  and  manufacturer  which  it  is  desirable 
to  stimulate  in  every  way  possible. 

The  legitimate  dealer  in  this  State  is  obliged  to  keep  up  an  establishment 
to  do  business;  he  is  a  large  tax  payer  and  occupies  an  important  space  in 
the  interests  of  a  community;  he  is  a  man  who  extends  untold  courtesies  and 
is  an  economic  necessity,  while  these  direct  selling  agencies  are,  as  a  rule, 
something  of  light  calibre  originated  in  most  cases  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
the  farmer's  leg,  by  someone  the  farmer  does  not  know,  and  eventually 
stinging  him  good  and  proper.  These  movements  do  not  last  long,  but  they 
do  injury  while  they  are  operating. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  receive  this  letter  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  as  it  is  written  and  that  you  will  give  the  matter  earnest  consideration. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  I  beg  to  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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Watebyille,  N.  Y.,  November  13,  1916. 
Mr.  Frank  F.  Mizxeb,  Preble,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Yours  of  November  6th  received  with  interest.  Have  sent 
copy  of  same  to  our  Executive  Committee,  also  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Wilber,  secretary 
of  the  Mutual  Millers  and  Feed  Dealers'  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  together  with  representatives  of 
all  local  or  county  associations  in  the  State,  is  to  be  held  in  Syracuse,  Thurs- 
day, November  18th. 

We  are  going  to  place  all  correspondence  and  facts  in  our  possession  in 
regard  to  those  who  have  been  selling  direct  before  this  meeting  so  that  a 
more  wide- spread  understanding  among  the  dealers  will  result  as  to  those 
who  are  not  using  us  just  exactly  along  proper  lines. 

The  Arcady  people  called  me  on  the  'phone  from  Utica  a  few  days  ago 
and  advised  me  the  action  they  had  taken  along  the  line  of  cutting  out  the 
Allen  &  Stoddard  deal,  also  making  good  to  the  dealers  who  had  been  affected 
by  their  sales  in  your  section.  Also  had  information  from  a  Cortland  dealer 
recently  that  this  firm'  is  having  difficulty  in  getting  stuff  from  those  who 
have  been  selling  them. 

Have  a  letter  from  Hunter-Robinson -Wenz  stating  that  they  are  investi- 
gating the  matter  of  sales  to  granges,  co-operative  companies  and  such  con- 
cerns as  Allen  &  Stoddard  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  sell  to  only  legitimate 
dealers  and  jobbers. 

Will  write  Brisbin  again  and  your  letter  furnished  a  lot  of  good  ammunition 
to  use  in  this  direction.  I  think  that  our  organization  would  not  hesitate  to 
oust  him  from  membership  unless  he  takes  an  entirely  different  stand. 

Of  course,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  efforta  of  bringing  relief 
in  many  cases  and  it  surely  looks  as  if  the  organization  was  accomplishing 
what  we  have  always  claimed  for  it.  We  are  gradually  getting  new  members, 
t)ut  want  more;  in  fact,  every  dealer  ought  to  get  in  line  with  us.  In  this 
manner  we  will  be  in  position  to  back  up  our  demands  right  smart. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  the  information  and  hoping  you  will  not 
fail  to  keep  us  posted  in  regard  to  anything  that  comes  up  that  we  should 
know,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Dictated  by  Mr.  King  but  not  re-read. 
26 
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CORN   PRODUCTS   REFENIxNG   COMPANY 
Whitehall  BuUding 
17  Battebt  Place 

New  Yobk,  November  ZOth,  1916. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Kino,  Secretary,  The  N,  Y,  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Assoeiation, 
WaterviUe,y.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Mr.  King. —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  27th,  I  am  very  gkd 
to  have  you  call  our  attention  to  anything  that  you  consider  an  irregularity 
in  the  scheme  of  carrying  on  the  feed  business.  As  I  stated  at  Jamestown, 
we  always  do  business  with  the  retail  dealer  wherever  he  will  handle  our 
goods  and  will  distribute  them  for  us,  or  someone  of  that  nature  in  the 
section  to  make  that  distribution. 

Mr.  Perry,  of  Washington  Mills,  who  made  this  oomf^lalnt,  used  to  buy 
considerable  BulTala  Corn  Gluten  Peed.  In  1913  we  sold  him  five  cars;  in 
1914  we  sold  him  nothing;  in  1915,  one  car.  He  has  been  handling  competi- 
tora^  gluten  feeds  in  place  of  ours,  although  Mr.  Dean  has  made  every  effort 
to  secure  "his  business.  I  am  not  giving  you  this  information  in  extenuation 
of  the  sale  of  the  Co-operative  Company,  but  the  thought  perhaps  will  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  situation  for  you.  The  Globe  Elevator  Oompcmy  bought 
this  feed  outright  and  we  have  no  right  under  the  law  to  dictate  to  whom 
they  should  sell  it.  They  were  taking  their  own  chances  on  the  market  and 
the  price  they  paid  for  it  was  the  same  as  that  quoted  to  the  retail  dealer 
at  the  time. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  write  the  Globe  Elevator  Company  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  situation  and  asking  them  if  they  can  do  anything  to  rectify  it. 
The  Clayton  Act  does  not  permit  us  to  dictate  any  terms  of  resale  to  anyone 
to  whom  to  sell  our  feed. 

I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  encourage  the  co-operation  and  free  interchange 
of  views  between  your  association  and  the  individual  manufacturer.  We 
can  do  a  good  deal  for  one  another  in  our  several  capacities,  and  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  let  me  hear  of  anything  of  this  nature  that  comes  up,  and, 
in  turn,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  anything  in  which  you 
can  help  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  P.  Waldkn, 
RPW  ERO  Manager. 

Watebvuxe,  N.  Y.,  November  27,  1916. 
Corn  Pboducts  Refining  Co.,  Neto  York  City,  N,  Y.: 

Attention  Mr.  R.  P.  Walden. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Walden. —  I  hardly  know  how  to  start  this  letter,  but  as  I 
know  you  personally,  I  am  going  to  be  very  frank  and  say  that  the  very 
first  complaint  in  regard  to  Buffalo  Gluten  having  been  shipped  direct  to  the 
consumer,  has  come  to  our  attention  this  morning. 

I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  our  association,  a  dealer  at  Washington 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  that  a  car  of  Buffalo  Gluten  in  sacks  has  been  shipped  to  tbe 
Farmers*  Co-operative  Co.,  of  Oneida  county,  and  delivered  from  the  car  to 
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farmers  direct  at  $27.00  per  ton.  The  number  of  the  car  ib  600381;  initial, 
P.  R.  R.  I  understand  that  the  Globe  Elevator  Oo.,  of  Buffalo,  are  the  people 
vho  sold  the  car  to  this  oo-operatire  oompany. 

Now,  we  have  always  felt  that  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Go.  were  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  our  State  Association  and  we  Icnow 
very  weU,  indeed,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  would  ever  happen  if  you  were 
aware  of  it. 

The  greatest  trouble,  as  I  have  said  time  and  again,  is  not  with  the  manu- 
facturers, but  with  certain  jobbers  who  persist  in  selling  direct  to  the  injury 
of  the  legitimate  dealer  and  I  am  sure  that  in  taking  this  matter  up  with 
you  and  advising  you  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  you  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Globe  Elevator  Co.,  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  repetition 
on  their  part  of  such  sales  to  these  co-operative  or  direct-buying  agencies. 
Practically  every  gluten  manufacturer  has  taken  this  stand  and  have  advised 
their  jobbers  that  they  must  make  no  more  sales  direct  or  to  agencies  whicli 
mean  the  same  thing. 

Awfully  sorry  to  have  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter,  but  I  feci 
perfectly  free  in  doing  it  and  know  that  you  will  be  glad  that  I  have  done  so. 

With  very  kind  regards,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kixo, 
miK/D  Secretary. 

(Copy) 
FARM  BUREAUS 

OF 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  New  York  State 

State  College  of  Agriculture  College  of  Agriculture 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  Cornell  University 

County  Farm  Bureau  Associations  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Co-operating 

March  27,  1010. 

Mr.  H.  M.  KiSQ,  Becretary,  N.  Y.  Htate  lielail  Feed  Dealers*  Association, 
WaterviUe,V,Y.: 
Dear  Mr.  King. —  Replying  to  your  letter  of  March  20th,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  send  oopies  of  our  circular  letter  No.  3  on  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
to  any  and  all  persons  which  you  may  desire  and  to  the  press,  if  you  wish. 
Of  course,  the  gist  of  this  is  that  we  propose  to  encourage  and  assist  in  thit 
developing  of  co-operative  buying  and  selling  organizations  where  we  believe 
these  can  serve  the  interests  of  the  farmers  better  than  other  agencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  believe  that  existing  agencieei  serve  the  interests  of 
farmers  better  than  any  oo -operative  organization  would,  we  shall  advocate 
the  use  of  these.  The  Farm  Bureaus  stand  primarily  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  farming  population.  This  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  general  public 
also,  because  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer 
of  agricultural  products.     The  only  place  where  wc  draw  the  line  is  in  our 
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Farm  Bureau  managers  actually  handling  funds,  soliciting  orders,  and 
ing  in  orders  to  companies.  We  do  this  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  we 
believe  farmers  fl^uld  do  these  things  for  themselves,  and  second,  to  avoid 
the  charge  which  is  sure  to  come  up  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  it  or  not, 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  men  are  getting  a  "  rake  off  "  on  the  deal. 

I  resent  the  insinuations  that  you  say  are  being  made  as  to  the  activities 
of  Farm  Bureau  managers,  wliich  do  not  comply  with  the  State  policies.  Why 
do  men  make  these  insinuations  if  they  have  not  the  facts,  and  if  they  have 
the  facts  why  do  they  not  submit  them  to  usf  You  have  submitted  one 
rather  weak  case  in  your  letter  of  some  weeks  ago.  I  am  investigating  this 
matter  and  as  soon  as  I  get  the  facte  together,  I  shall  give  them  to  you 
and  if  necessary,  to  the  press  of  the  State.  It  is  very  unfair  to  be  spreading 
rumors  that  are  not  based  upon  the  facts  in  the  case  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  violation  of  our  general  policy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     M.  C.  Bubkitt, 
Director  of  Farm  Bureaus. 


THE  MUTUAL  MILLKRS  AND  FEED  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OmOIALS  EXBCUTIVB    COMMITTBB 

Walteb  Mebbick,   President,  A.  E.  Dte,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Corry,  Pa.  A.  B.  Abcheb,  Conewango,  N.  Y. 

EowiN  A.  Baoo,  Vice-President,  A.  HEBaPEBOEB,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Conewango  Vall^,  N.  Y. 
H.  R.  WiLBEB,  Secretary, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 
Roy  Mxtlkie,  Ass't  Secretary, 

Union  City,  Pa. 
Henbt  Neit,  Treasurer, 

Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Office  of  the  Secbetaby,  H.  R.  Wilbeb, 
600  Chadakoin  Building 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1916. 
Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Secretary,  Waterville,  N,  Y.: 

My  Dear  Mr.  King. —  Have  yours  of  the  11th  and  have  noted  same  very 
carefully,  as  well  as  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Burritt. 

Now,  not  time  to  write  much  to-day,  but  will  write  Mr.  Merrick  at  Corey 
and  send  along  your  letter,  and  believe  I  can  and  should  get  out  a  eircular 
letter,  copying  tlie  larger  part  of  your  letter  and  by  adding  somet^iing  to  it 
put  it  before  all  of  our  members  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  some  of  them 
started  for  Albany. 

Looks  as  though!  Burritt  was  ready  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
wondering  just  what  he  means  when  he  says:  "We  are  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  some  of  the  methods  pursued  by  some  men,  and  we  believe 
that  the  situation  in  some  sections  is  intolerable  and  must  and  will  be 
changed." 
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By  the  way,  our  Mr.  Kessler  picked  up  a  tag  yesterday  from  a  car  of  feed 
which  was  shipped  into  Cherry  Creek.  He  was  unable  at  this  time  to  find  out 
who  shipped  tShe  car,  or  who  made  it.  Guess  it  is  rather  evident  who  sold 
it.    Will  try  and  get  more  information  on  this  later. 

Tours  very  truly, 

WiLBEB, 

HRW-S  Secretary. 

OFFICE  OF  fiffiCRETARY  RETAIL  FEED  DEALERS'  ASSOOLiTIOK 
BmxvnxE,  Nxw  Yobk 

OFFICERS 
President^  Thomas  Tvltojx,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President,  Seymoub  H.  Lawbenob,  Sussex,  N.  J. 
Secretary,  Frank  C.  Jones,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  H.  A.  Hobton,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

BtTLLvnxB,  N.  Y.,  Moff  5,  1916. 
Mr.  H.  M.  King,  WaierviUe,  y.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Orange-Sussex  Association  yesterday,  the 
turn  of  affairs  taken  in  the  Farm  Bureau  matter,  especially  as  regards  the 
position  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  met  with  consider- 
able discussion.  I  am  authorized  and,  in  fact,  directed  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  you  and  Mr.  Carrier  with  a  view  of  getting,  if  possible,  an  appointment 
with  Commissioner  Wilson  at  Albany  and  possibly  Director  Burritt  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Burritt 
with  reference  to  the  part  taken  by  county  managers  in  Co-operative  Associa* 
tions. 

If  the  result  of  a  conference  with  these  men  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with 
our  views  and  the  position  they  are  now  taking  is  adhered  to  by  them,  I  am 
directed  to  prepare  a  statement  on  the  situation  and  to  present  the  same  per- 
sonally at  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Peoria  next  month  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  their  active  support  in 
every  way  toward  the  elimination  of  the  objective  features  such  as  are  stated 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  Secretary  Houston's  letter  to  you. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  antagonism  shown  by  Burritt  is  going 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  satisfactory*  solution  of  differences  very  soon, 
but  our  people  consider  the  situation  too  serious  to  stand  still  and  submit  to 
the  roller  passing  over  them  withou  doing  something  to  head  it  off. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  going  to  Mr.  Carrier  and,  if  you  consider  the  plan 
as  outlined  wort^iy  of  carrying  out,  you  may  make  the  appointment  with 
these  men  and  I  will  meet  with  you  at  any  time  or  place.  Please  let  me  have 
your  views  promptly  as  the  time  is  rather  diort. 

Toun  Tcry  truly, 

Fs  C.  Jomsp 
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Waibviu^  N.  Y.,  Jammar^  29,  1916. 

C.  J.  LowN,  Beoretary,  Dutohets  Co.  Retail  Feed  DtpXer^  AMOoiofioiH  SIdmo 
leoh,  y.  7.: 

]>ear  Sir. — ^I  beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  28th,  with  copy  of  iMolution 
adopted  by  the  Aflsodation;  this  ia  all  ri^^t.  I  ha^e  sent  oopy  of  it  to  a 
number  of  our  officers  and  would  say  that  tliis  very  matter,  insofar  as  feeds 
are  concerned,  was  iMrouj^t  up  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
in  Utica  and  was  discussed  with  members  of  the  Bxecutiye  Committee  of  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association  who  thought  that  there  mig^t 
be  some  custion  taken  by  that  Association  relative  to  the  matter.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  taken  such  action  as  yet,  but  I  do  know  that  some  man- 
ufacturers took  an  individual  stand  in  the  matter;  for  instance,  the  Ameri- 
can Milling  Company,  who  »ent  out  to  dealers  a  certttcate  agreeing  to  pro- 
tect them  in  any  prosecution  arising  from  the  failure  of  their  feeds  to  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  the  State. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  also  copy  of  letter  from  Mr.  Dean  of 
Delhi  relative  to  the  Farm  Bureau  appropriation  in  Delaware  County.  This 
may  be  of  interest  to  yon,  as  I  know  you  took  some  action  a  year  ago  in  re- 
gard to  the  very  same  matter  in  your  county  and  I,  myself,  personally  went 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  this  county  and  fought  the  appropriation, 
but  it  was  finally  adopted  with  the  distinct  undcrsanding  that  there  should 
be  no  connection  between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Co-operative  Company. 
This  is  surely  something  that  every  county  should  look  after  and  so  long  as 
they  keep  their  hands  off  the  dealer,  as  Mr.  Dean  suggests,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Farm  Bureaue^  although  I  believe  that  a  whole  lot  of  their 
work  is  unpracticable  and  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money,  as  the  same 
information  may  be  secured  and  is  given  from  three  or  four  d^erent  sources 
already. 

I  am  advised  that  the  meeting  of  the  Mutual  Millers  at  Buffalo  yes- 
terday was  a  very  enthusaastic  and  successful  one  and  that  a  number  of 
manufacturers  were  present  from  the  West,  which  shows  that  we  certainly 
have  engaged  their  attention  quite  largely  since  our  association  became  so 
active. 

With  very  kind  regards,  beg  to  remain, 

Bespeotfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Knrg, 
HMK/D  Secretaxy. 

Watibville,  K.  Y.,  June  IZih,  1916. 

Mr.  Qeoboe  Utley,  Bearetary,  Pulaeki,  y.  Y.: 

Dear  Mr.  Utley. —  I  hope  you  are  planning  to  attend  the  Convention  at 
Albany  together  with  as  many  as  possible  from  your  Association. 

A  number  of  the  fellows  arc  going  down  to  be  there  Tuesday  evening,  the 
20th,  and  get  together  and  organize  —  we  would  like  to  have  you  Join  us. 

If  you  have  any  information  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  your  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  bring  it  along. 

I  think  you  understand  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  will  support  it  willingly  —  but  we  want  them  to  leave  the  Feed  and  Seed 
business  alone. 
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I  think  we  will  liavc  some  facts  in  respect  to  their  activities  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  which  do  not  bear  out  with  the  functions  of  Farm 
Bureau  Agents  as  set  iorth  by  the  different  Controlling  Agencies. 

We  sincerely  hope  to  see  you  at  Albany  and  believe  the  prospects  are 
fair  for  a  pretty  good  and  enjoyable  time. 
Let  me  know  if  the  fellows  are  planning  to  oome. 

Yours   sincerely, 

H.  M.  KnxQ. 

Watesvillb,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1910. 
Mr.  Robert  Nicholl,  Rowhury,  y.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  and  have  been  follow- 
ing this  matter  up  through  other  channeb  since. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schell,  also  received  a  call  from  him 
last  evening,  and  he  advises  that  you  will  oome  to  Albany  for  the  Conven- 
tkm  and  I  am  writing  this  to  urge  you  to  do  so  and  to  endeavor  to  arrive 
there  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the  Convention;  that 
is  the  20th,  as  a  number  of  the  more  active  members  ol  the  Association 
jH'opose  to  get  there  and  hold  a  sort  of  *' get-together "  meeting  the  evening 
before  and  go  over  some  of  these  matters  so  as  to  organize  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion  the  next  day.  Mr.  Schell  sugg^ests  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  you  to  get  Mr.  Wyckoff  to  accompany  you  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  him  do  90  if  he  is  willing. 

Our  main  idea  in  getting  the  men  which  we  have  secured  to  speak  at  this 
convention  is  to  have  representatives  of  all  the  agencies  backing  up  the 
Farm  Bureau  proposition,  also  to  secure  the  very  largest  attendance  we  have 
ever  had  at  a  meeting  of  dealers  so  that  we  may  show  these  people  that  we 
are  averse  to  any  interference  with  the  retail  dealer's  business  by  the  Farm 
Bureau;  otherwise  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  support  it. 

Trusting  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Albany,  I  beg  to 
remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMX/D  Secretary. 

May  12,  1916. 
Messrs.  J.  £.  Roantbeb  &  Co.,  Canaatota,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  The  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Feed 
Dealers'  Afisociation  will  be  held  at  "The  Hampton,"  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June 
21st,  22d  and  23d. 

You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Fiarm  Bureau  and  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  of  late  in  regard  to  the  position  of  this  in- 
stitution respecting  the  functions  of  Farm  Bureau  Managers  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  as  applying  towards  influencing  consumers  to  buy  at 
wholesale. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and  Retail  Feed  Dealers 
caUed  under  the  auspices  of  this  association,  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
opposition  to  the  aotivrties  of  Farm  Btireau  Agents  along  these  lines  and 
the  same  were  for>varded  to  the  various  agencies  having  control  over  the 
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F«m  Bureau,  i.  e.,  the  Department  of  Agrieultiire  «t  WMungton,  tiie  De- 
partment of  Agriealtur«  of  New  York  State  and^he  Oiainneii  of  the  Tariaaa 
Boards  of  Superrisors  of  oountiee  of  the  State  appropriating  money  for  tlie 
support  of  P^rm  Bureaus  (some  M  in  nuniber). 

The  correspondence  and  discussion  which  has  resulted  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  feed  dealer  and  his  businesa  is  such  that  he  shoidd  beatir 
himself  and  get  behind  the  moTement  which  this  association  has  engsged  it- 
self in  to  checkmate  if  possible  the  growing  tendency  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  not  only  the  Federal  Govemment^  but  ofl  this  State,  to  en- 
courage oo-operative  buying  of  farm  commodities  at  wholesale,  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  retail  dealer. 

This  association  is  arranging  a  program  which  will  include  a  representatiTe 
of  the  Department  at  Washington,  the  ConnniBsioner  of  Agriculture  of  this 
State,  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus,  M.  O.  Burritt,  and  others  who  will  address 
the  convention  along  the  lines  of  the  subject  above  mentioned. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  shall  have  a  dearer  expression  from  the  men 
wlio  have  control  over  the  Farm  Bureau  pr<4K)sition  of  their  position  and  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  the  purpose  of  the  various  departments  to  go  in  usi^g 
the  Farm  Bureau  to  curtail  or  interfere  with  legitimate  business. 

As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  talk  we  may  expect  to  hear,  I  am  enclos- 
ing m  copy  of  letter  received  today  from  M.  G.  Burritt,  Director  of  Farm 
Bureaus  of  this  State,  accepting  your  invitation  to  address  the  convention. 
Please  treat  this  confidential. 

We  feel  that  this  meeting  will  be  of  such  vital  importance  that  every 
dealer  in  tbe  State  should  put  aside  other  matters  and  attend  the  conven- 
tion and  thus  express  our  united  opposition  to  the  present  influence  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  for  there  sure  will  be  some  live  discussion. 

We  want  to  serve  notice  that  some  2,000  to  3,000  dealers  of  the  State  do 
not  propose  to  stand  for  a  proposition  that  we  are  helping  to  support  which 
seems  to  have  a  purpose  to  undermine  our  business. 

Now  my  purpose  in  writing  you  this  and  giving  you  these  advices  is^  that 
the  Executive  Gonunittee  believe  it  most  essential  that  the  local  associations 
get  busy  and  begin  a  campaign  immediately  to  secure  the  largest  attendance 
possible  at  the  Albany  convention  of  this  association.  It  would  seem  that 
every  dealer  oug^t  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  help  to  make  the  attendance  so  large 
that  these  men  who  will  epeak  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  we  resent  this 
Federalized  or  -State  Bureau  and  that  we  intend  to  fight  it. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  has  also  been  invited  to  attend  and  addresa 
the  convention. 

Program  and  notices  of  the  convention  will  be  mailed  later. 

Trusting  you  will  take  the  matter  up  at  once  in  your  association  and 
awaiting  your  reply  that  you  will  do  so,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Very  respeetfuUy, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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OLOVISR  UBAF  MILLING  CX>. 

Millers  and  Manufacturen  of 
Clotxb  Leaf  Feeds. 
D.  B.  Frasee,  President. 
W.  H.  Eeeney,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
F.  C.  Gbexttkeb,  Sales  Manager. 

Mills  and  Office 

Ontario  St.  and  CloTerdale  Road, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

321  BSANDTWINE  Ate.,  Scheneotaot,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1016. 

Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Secretary,  N.  Y,  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  AsBoeiation, 
WatervUle,  N.  Y,: 

My  Bear  King. —  I  have  yours  of  the  2dth  and  note  copies  of  letters  from 
M.  a  Burritt,  B.  H  Mead  and  A.  J.  Nicholl.  You  will  note  that  they  sub- 
stantially confirm  my  statement  made  before  the  dealers'  meeting  at  Bing- 
hamton.  You  will  remember  that  my  statement  was  partly  from  wliat  was 
told  me  by  Robert  NicOioll,  the  dealer  there,  and  partly  my  conversation 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  agent  whom  I  believe  was  T.  M.  Avery.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  what  Mr.  NichoUs  told  me,  but  will  vouch  for  the  correctness  in 
what  Mr.  Avery  said  to  me.  I  think  I  remember  that  this  matter  aroused 
sudi  indignation  in  Delaware  coimty  that  Mr.  Avery,  wlhen  his  year  expired 
and  the  matter  of  employing  him  again  was  brought  before  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  was  asked  to  appear  at  the  Board  meeting,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  instructing  him  to  keep  his  hands  off  of  purchasing  feed,  and  he  was 
told  that  he  would  be  dropped  tmless  Ihe  did  so. 

If  you  will  write  Crawford  Bros.,  Hamden,  N.  Y.,  I  believe  they  can  give 
you  full  information  as  to  what  the  Board  of  Supervisors  actually  did  and 
said,  as  I  remember  their  telling  <me  about  it,  and  I  also  suggest  that  you 
write  Robert  KichoUs,  Roxbury,  and  get  his  statement  of  what  occurred  when 
Mr.  Avery  and  Mr.  Nicholl  called  at  bis  office.  It  looks  to  me  a0  if  this 
man  Burritt  was  begging  the  point  when  he  claims  that  these  peoj^e  never 
saw  the  feed  or  handled  the  money,  'because  my  statement  at  Binj^iamion 
was  not  to  that  effect. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  all  this  will  do  a  lot  of  good  as  showing  Mr.  Burritt 
that  the  feed  dealers  of  New  York  State  do  not  propose  to  have  these  mat- 
ters go  on  without  a  very  vigorous  protest. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  get  any  more  information  myself  tlian 
I  have  given  you,  or  showed  you  where  to  get  it. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  S.  SCHKLL. 
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WATSaviixE,  19.  Y.,  March  13,  1916. 
M.  J.  MUDOE,  Treasurer,  Afttm,  N.  Y.; 

Dear  Mr.  Mudg«. —  Yours  of  the  9ih  with  enclosure  received  and  noted. 
I  have  seen  this  man  over  at  MorrisviUe  Agricultural  School. 

We  received  inquiry  from  M.  C.  Burritt,  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus  of  the 
State,  stating  he  had  been  informed  that  at  our  recent  meeting  statements 
were  made  that  Ck)unty  Farm  Bureau  Agents  had  sold  feed,  etc.,  on  commis- 
sion and  asking  if  the  facts  could  be  substantiated,  also  requesting  copy  of 
resolutions  which  he  said  he  had  heard  were  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

Have  written  him  giving  him  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sdidl  at  Bing- 
hamton  in  relation  to  the  matter.  Mr.  3chell  said  he  had  no  objection  what- 
ever to  our  giving  same  to  him. 

I  hope  you  won't  have  much  trouble  with  direct  selling  for  it  ia  an  awful 
nuisance.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  banging  away  at  those  who 
do  it  and  we  certainly  havB  some  good  friends. 

Look  out  for  the  J.  E.  Bartlett  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.  U  you  handle  Bull's 
Eye  Mixed  Feed  made  by  Blish  Milling  Co.,  you  may  say  they  are  selling  to 
co-operative  companies.    Wagar  and  Barringer  of  Philadelfrfiia  are  good. 

Am  enclosing  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Bin^^amton  meeting. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watebville,  N.  Y.,  'Sovember  29,   1916. 
Mr.  Chas.  Youmo,  Mohawk,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  received  from  Kemper  Mill  ft  Ele- 
vator Co.,  in  relation  to  ear  you  reported  which  went  to  JordanviUe. 

Now  this  is  rather  of  an  evasive  reply  to  my  letter  and  I  am  going  after 
them  again,  today. 

In  the  meantime  is  there  any  way  you  could  learn  of  the  name  of  the 
''other  concern"  which  is  of  course  some  jobber T 

I  have  a  notion  it  is  some  of  those  Buffalo  fellows,  but  of  course  may  be 
wrong.  If  it  is,  would  like  to  put  it  up  to  the  Kemper  people  good  and 
proper  as  we  have  some  of  them  on  the  run,  especially  Traders  &  Producers 
and  Nowak;  and  there  is  another  concern  there,  too.  Globe  Elevator,  who  are 
up  to  the  some  kind  of  business.    We  are  after  them  now. 

Look  out  for  Listman,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Bartlett  Co.  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
also  H.  O.  Company,  Buffalo. 

If  there  is  any  chance  of  ferreting  out  the  jobber  through  whom  Kemper 
placed  the  car  at  JordanviUe,  it  will  be  a  great  help. 

Yours, 
H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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'     WMxmnuM,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1916. 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Waoab  &  Co.,  534-640  Bour9e  BuUding,  Philadelphia,  Pa,: 

Gentlemen. —  I  beg  to  aeknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  the  24th 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  the  attached  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Keegan,  also  his  reply.  The  matter  has  resulted  just  about  as  I  expected  it 
would  and  as  I  insinuated  in  my  previous  letter.  I  am  sending  the  same  on 
to  Mr.  Carrier  tonight  for  his  information. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  Coimty 
Association  yesterday  and,  believe  me,  I  gave  vent  to  my  opinion  along  the 
lines  that  you  have  often  suggested,  that  dealers  should  let  those  jobbers 
alone  who  sell  direct  in  one  place  and  to  the  dealer  in  another  and  I  advo- 
cated very  strongly  standing  by  the  jobbers  who  were  in  sympathy  with  ua. 

I  also  took  occasion  to  particularly  mention  your  name  and  your  attitude 
and  read  the  recent  letter  you  wrote  me  in  regard  to  the  Liberty  matter  so 
that  you  may  appreciate  4^at  I,  as  before  stated,  am  continually  trying  to 
work  for  your  interest,  as  well  as  other  straigiht  jobbers. 

Trusting  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

P.  S. —  Please  add  to  the  list  of  members  of  this  association  the  following 
names:  P.  W.  Floyd,  Crown  Point  Centre,  N.  Y.;  E.  T.  &  J.  G.  Wilcox,  Har- 
ford, N.  Y.;  R.  N.  Dershimer,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  W.  Best,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Wateevdlle,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1916. 
Mr.  Jos.  Baumist,  Anttoerp,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir — Mr  George  Southwell  'phoned  me  this  morning  to  mail  you 
application  blanks  as  you  wished  to  join  the  State  Association. 

I  am  very  glad  to  enclose  same  herein  and  assure  you  your  interest  in  our 
work  and  desire  to  help  along  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  association  is 
appreciated. 

We  are  helping  the  boys  out  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  have,  as  you 
are  probably  aware,  succeeded  in  eliminating  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
direct  selling. 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  investigating  very  carefully  now  as  to  the 
status  of  those  requesting  quotations  and  endeavoring  to  buy  direct. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  correspondence  that  comes  to  this  office 
from  firms  who  have  been  solicited  to  sell  direct.  This  surely  represents  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  of  a  year  or  even  six  months  ago  when 
practically  anyone  who  could  pay  a  draft  could  buy  a  car  of  feed  or  grain. 

I  think  the  dealers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  can  testify  as  to  re- 
sults obtained  through  the  medium  of  this  association. 

As  are  keeping  dealers  and  local  associations  posted  continually  so  that  it 
is  pretty  hard  for  any  concern  to  get  by  with  <Urect  sales  without  being  re- 
ported to  dealers  all  over  the  State. 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  command  us. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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THE  OORTLAKD  BOVBB 

N.  A.  SiatB  Co.,  Props. 

GvlUm  Hotd, 
Bingham  ton, 
on  tetorday  liomii^. 

CoKTLAifD,  N.  Y.,  Ootoher  27,  1016. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Kino,  Watervitte: 

Dear  Sir. —  In  enclose  you  a  circular  letter  of  W.  A.  Holman  &  Sona  of 
Ithaca,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

I  qient  nine  hours  today  talking  N.  T.  State  Feed  Dealers'  Aasociatioo,  and 
the  cash  basis,  and  have  won  OTer  the  following  firms: 
W.  A.  Holman  &  Sons,  Ithaoa, 
H.  L.  Fish,  South  Ckuga  St.,  Ithaoa, 
J.  B.  Thayer,  82  West  State  St,  Ithaca. 
These  three  firms  are  anxious  to  go  on  the  cash  basis  and  Holman  has  de- 
cided, as  per  letter.    Thayer  wants  to  do  it,  and  will  now  go  ahead,  hot  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  workings  of  the  State  organiaaiion  and  the  manufac- 
turers, so  I  had  to  explain  and  also  talk  '*.Ouh  Basis.**    I  am  certain  tiiat  if 
you  take  up  the  matter  of  their  joining  the  State  Association  they  will  do 
so,  as  they  are  haying  trouble  with  Chapin  &  Co.  supplying  direct  and  ware 
not  aware  of  your  work  in  heljHng  them. 
Get  after  them.    I  hare  told  them  you  would  do  so. 
Also  Thayer  would  like  some  more  information  on  the  cash  problem,  as 
they  have  a  firm  holding-out  named: 

MandeTille  Bros,  of  S.  Cayuga  St. 
Mr.  Holman  will  write  you,  I  expect,  but  I  told  them  I  would  advisa  you 

Toora  tnily, 

EWEST  A.  Wi 


Watistille,  N.  Y.,  (Moher  28,  1915. 
Mr.  H.  L.  FiBH,  Ithaea,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  £.  A.  Webb,  rejMresenting 
Edwards  &  Loomis,  of  Chicago,  stating  he  had  been  in  conversation  with 
you  regarding  a  prospect  of  the  dealers  in  Ithaca  adopting  the  cash  system 
of  trade  and  stating  that  one  dealer  there  is  to  put  the  system  Into  opera- 
tion November  1st. 

I  congratulate  that  dealer  for  taking  the  step  and  you  also  if  you  have 
the  same  under  consideration.    All  it  requires  is  a  little  nerve  and  backbone. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Cash  System  is  being  adopted 
by  dealers  all  over  the  Stal^. 

There  are  some  fifteen  countiea  or  more  in  the  State  now  that  have  local 
county  associations  and  the  majority  of  them  have  adopted  this  system, 
while  in  every  part  of  the  State  elsewhere  there  are  many  dealers  who  are 
individually  following  the  same  lines  and  others  following. 

Now,  the  State  Association  is  in  touch  with  all  these  local  associations;  ia 
fact,  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  dealers  and  we  have  a  very  large 
mailing  list,  but  I  find  that  we  have  overlodced  you  in  some  way  aa  your  firm 
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lias  not  been  on  the  list,  which  I  very  much  regret.  I  wish  you  would  give 
me  the  nojnes  of  all  dealers  in  Ithaca  so  that  hereafter  we  will  have  it  cor- 
rect. 

Now,  I  supposed  that  all  dealers  knew  of  this  organization  and  its  pur- 
poses, for  we  are  trying  to  be  a  live  wire  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the 
feed  dealer  and  one  of  the  things  we  are  devoting  our  activities  to  at  the 
present  time  and  for  some  time  past,  is  the  elimination  of  direct  selling,  and 
let  me  say  we  are  fighting  it  hard. 

We  have  a  strong  ally  in  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  I  presume  Mr.  Webb  gave  you  some  information  as  to  the  close  co-opera- 
tion between  this  and  our  own  State  organization. 

We  believe  that  we  can  eliminate  the  evil  of  direct  selling,  but  we  want  and 
nniftt  have  the  support  of  the  dealers,  for  I  think  you  will  adtnit  that  to  im- 
press some  manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  yet  cannot  withstand  the  temp- 
tation to  sell  a  consumer  imder  the  legitimate  dealer's  head,  we  must  have 
the  unqualified  support  of  every  individual  dealer. 

At  our  last  convention  the  resolution  hereto  attached  was  adopted  and  in 
co-operation  with  all  local  associations  in  the  State,  we  are  going  after 
those  concerns  who  are  indulging  in  direct  selling  to  the  consumer  whenever 
a  case  is  reported  to  us  and  we  are  accomplishing  splendid  results. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the  dealers  awakened  to  the  need  of  this 
association  and  to  the  fact  that  we  were  really  doing  something.  This  has 
all  been  proven  and  now  it  ought  to  appear  to  any  dealer  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  do  more. 

I  am  enclosing  application  blank  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  fill 
it  out  and  return  to  me  and  at  the  same  time  if  you  have  a  case  of  direct 
selling  in  mind,  don't  hesitate  to  advise  us  and  will  be  glad  to  take  it  up  for 
you. 

An  association  can  do  more  than  an  individual  in  such  instances. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Storehouse  near  W.  S.  Depot. 
POTTER  &  TRACY 
Coal,  Lumbes,  Floub  and  Feed« 
Lath  and  Shingles 

FATETTEvnxE,  N.  Y.,  November  23,  1915. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Kino,  Waterville,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  are  going  to  adopt  the  cash  pay  idea  in  selling  feed  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Jones,  of  this  place,  tells  us  you  have  conducted  a  cash  feed  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  and  perhaps  could  give  us  some  pointers  regarding  the  sys- 
tem you  used.  Any  information  given  will  be  thankfully  received  and  ap- 
preciated. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Potter  &  Tract. 
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WAmntUBi  N.  Y.,  Vovemher  U,  1915. 

^fessrs.  PatTEft  &  Tracy,  FayetietHlle,  y,  Y.: 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  yours  of  the  23d.  Glad  to  know  you  are  to 
adopt  the  Oftsh  System.  It  is  going  all  over  the  State  about  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible.    At  Auburn  and  Ithaca  all  the  dealers  adopted  it  the  other  day. 

I  enclose  copy  of  letter  we  sent  our  trade,  also  one  a  dealer  down  in  Groton 
used,  which  please  return.  These  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  it  is  an- 
nounced.   About  all  letters  cover  practically  the  same  grotmd. 

We  simply  require  cash  for  everything  in  the  feed  and  grain  line  at  the 
mill,  except  public  institutions  and  Corporations  and  abeentee  landlords, 
which  we  give  a  limited  time  to  audit  bills  and  send  check. 

Ever^'one  understands  it  now  and  we  don't  have  to  explain.  If  someone 
happens  to  come  without  their  pocket-book,  why  we  let  them  have  the  atuff, 
but  understood  that  they  must  bring  the  money  next  time  down.  They  don't 
forget  now  and  really  don't  have  any  trouble  about  it.  Got  to  use  a  little 
judgment,  that's  all. 

Don't  know  of  anyone  going  back  to  the  old  system  alter  once  adopting 
cash. 

Some  say  it  can't  be  done  in  a  town  where  all  the  dealers  do  not  come  in. 
It  can,  if  a  dealer  has  a  little  nerve,  but  that's  up  to  him.  Know  of  lota  of 
cases  where  after  one  has  adopted  oa£h,  they  all  come  in  later,  as  the  first 
fellow  is  getting  the  cash  trade  and  they  the  credit.  Usually  drop  the  prioea 
about  a  dollar  a  ton,  hut  gues8  most  get  hack  to  the  former  margin  of  profit 
after  a  tohUe. 

If  anyone  comes  in  and  sells  direct,  let  us  know  and  we  will  go  after  them. 
We  are  having  splendid  success  in  cutting  it  out. 

Had  a  letter  from  a  dealer  last  night,  saying  he  could  not  see  that  he  had 
lost  any  buainese  by  cash  syetem;  on  the  other  hand,  had  plenty  of  money. 

One  dealer  at  Herkimer  has  collected  in  $19,000  and  invested  it  and  has 
plenty  now  besides  to  run  his  business. 

This  is  about  the  run  of  reports.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not 
good  business  to  adopt  Cash  System. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Waterville,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1916. 
Mr,  Geo.  S.  Utley,  Pulaski,  A'.  Y,: 

Dear  Sir. —  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  yours  of  the  15th,  also  my  con- 
gratulations over  the  arrival  of  the  10^ -pound  boy  at  your  house.  I  can 
imagine  just  how  proud  you  were  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  for  I  have  ex- 
perienced that  same  feeling  on  two  occasions. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  mombers  have  concluded  to 
adopt  the  cash  system  and  no  doubt  all  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
a  matter  of  time. 

We  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  at  Jamestown  and  their  convention  was  a 
great  miccese.  The  manufacturers  from  the  West,  who  were  in  Utica,  931 
came  on  with  some  others.     There  is  a  movement  on  foot  now  to  hold  the 
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annual  convention  of  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Aasociatiou,  the  New 
York  State  Association  and  the  Mutual  Millers  and  Feed  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion at  Buffalo  next  year  all  at  the  same  time.  It  sure  looks  as  if  we  had 
the  co-operation  of  thte  manufacturers  and  things  are  going  to  come  our  way 
I  believe. 
With  very  kind  regards,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
IIMK/D  Secretary. 

Wm.  Darlin.  H.  J.  Wood. 

Dasun  &  Wood 

Wholesale  and  Retail, 

Flour,  Feed,  Meal,  Grain,  Hay  and  Coal. 

Custom  Grinding  a  Specialty. 

Bainbbidoe,  N.  Y.,  November  Sth,  1916. 
Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Waterville,  y.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  a  case  of  direct  selling  which  we  would  like  to  refer 
to  you  and  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  help  us  out. 

The  name  of  the  firm  from  which  they  are  buying  is  Powell  &  Co.,  443-445 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  farmers  are  buying  imder  the  name  of 
John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk  Co. 

The  bill  of  lading  is  at  the  bank,  but  the  oar  has  not  arrived  yet  and  if 
there  could  be  some  way  of  getting  next  to  the  firm  mentioned  and  cancel, 
if  possible,  if  not  have  the  car  diverted  so  that  the  farmers  will  not  get  the 
habit. 

We  are  also  writing  the  firm  to  see  if  they  will  divert  the  car  to  us. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dablin  &  Wood. 


Watebville,  N.  Y.,  November  Sth,  1916. 

Dablin  &  Wood,  BainMdge,  N.  Y,: 

Gentlemen. —  Your  special  delivery  letter  only  received  by  me  tonight  on 
my  return  from  a  funeral  at  Oneida. 

Now  I  hasten  to  ask  if  you  cannot  find  from  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  car 
that  Powell  &  Co.  liave  sold  there  who  the  actual  shipper  is  and  the  stuff  in 
the  car. 

Powell  &  Co.  arc  jobbers  in  Philadelphia  and  we  know  their  reputation 
and  the  way  to  get  at  them  is  through  the  shipper  or  manufacturer  of  the 
goods. 

We  had  a  case  where  they  had  sold  Douglass  Gluten  to  a  cooperative 
company  and  we  went  after  Douglass  &  Co.  and  they  notified  Powell  &  Co. 
that  they  would  not  stand  for  it  and  that  they  must  cut  it  out  on  their  goods 
or  they  would  take  their  account  away  from  them.  We  have  copy  of  the 
letter  here  now  that  Douglass  wrote  them. 
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We  haven't  much  use  f(«  Powell  &  Co.,  but  we  can  and  have  teen  getting^ 
results  from  manufacturers  that  are  splendid  and  I  only  wish  you  could  see 
some  of  the  mass  of  correspondence  that  has  passed  since  the  Utica  meet 
ing. 

I  will  write  Powell  &  Co.,  however,  but  we  expect,  as  above  mentioned,  to 
get  more  satisfaction  from  the  manufacturer  who  furnished  the  car.  Will 
also  place  the  matter  in  U.  R.  Wilburs,  Secretary  of  the  Mutual  Millers  and 
Feed  Dealers'  Association,  as  we  are  working  very  closely  on  all  these  mat- 
ters, keeping  in  touch  by  letter  and  copies  of  correspondence  practically  every 
day. 

I  wish  the  dealers  all  over  the  State  could  realize  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  this  association  —  seems  as  if  every  mother's  son  of  them  would  be 
glad  to  become  members  and  help  it  along. 

We  are  figuring  now  to  call  a  meeting  of  our  Executive  Committee  very 
soon  with  one  or  two  officers  of  every  local  association  in  the  State  and 
there  are  now  some  eighteen  counties  organized,  so  as  to  lay  before  them  all 
the  correspondence  with  different  concerns  oa  to  direct  selling.  This,  you 
see,  will  have  a  widespread  bearing  and  I  can  assure  you  some  of  them  are 
very  anxious  not  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  dealers. 

Am  writing  this  myself  tonight  as  the  young  lady  is  not  here  evenings 
and  want  to  get  this  off  first  mail  in  morning  to  you. 

Please  excuse  errors  and  believe  me  ready  to  do  everything  possible  to 
help  the  dealers.  Have  aways  believed  in  this  association  and  do  now  more 
than  ever. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  KiifG. 


Waterville,  N.  Y.,  y<wemher  12,  1916. 
Messrs.  Dablin  &  Wood,  Bainhridg&,  N,  Y,: 

Gentlemen. —  I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  letter  received  from  Powell 
&  Co.  this  morning. 

Our  taking  these  matters  up  immediately  certainly  has  a  good  effect  and 
I  shall  write  Powell  &  Co.  further  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

We  are  sending  out  notices  today  for  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  Syracuse,  Thursday,  November  18th,  at  the  Yates  Hotel  at  10 
o'clock  to  continue  throughout  the  day  and  if  you  find  it  convenient  to  be 
present  would  suggest  that  you  do  so,  as  we  would  like  a  very  large  repre- 
sentation of  dealers  so  that  all  can  keep  posted  on  what  is  doing. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  KiKO, 
lOlK/D  Secretary. 

Dictated  but  not  re-read. 
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WAmvnxB,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  1916. 
Powell  &  Co.,  443-445  The  Bourse,  PhUadelphia,  Pa,: 

G<;ntlemen. —  Thi&  office  is  in  receipt  of  information  from  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  a  legitimate  retail  dealer  at  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  that 
you  have  sold  a  carload  of  feed  direct  to  farmers  at  that  point,  the  car  now 
being  in  transit. 

I  beg  to  advise  that  this  Association  is  endeavoring  to  use  its  good  offices 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  manufacturer  and  jobber  to  eliminate 
the  practice  of  direct  selling. 

We  are  taking  this  matter  up  with  you  in  a  perfectly  frank  and  friendly 
manner,  desiring  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  dealers  of  New 
York  State  are  very  strongly  organized  and  are  bitter  in  their  opposition  to 
this  direct  selling  evil,  which  I  think  you  must  yourselves  admit  is  an  injus- 
tice to  the  legitimate  dealer  who  is  obliged  to  maintain  an  establishment  to 
do  business  and  supply  the  needs  of  his  community. 

I  am  advised  that  if  you  see  fit  to  divert  the  car  in  question  before  its 
arrival  for  the  farmers,  that  the  firm  of  Darlin  &  Wood,  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  car  in  and  pay  for  it. 

By  taking  the  matter  up  with  this  firm  direct  I  think  you  will  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  placing  the  car  through  the  proper  channel  and  which 
I  can  assure  you  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  large  body  of  dealers  in 
New  York  SUte. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  reply  stating  your  policy 
as  to  direct  selling  and  if  it  is  your  purpose  to  continue  along  these  lines  or 
protect  the  legitimate  dealer. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Powell  &   Company 

Shippers  of  Mill   Feeds  and  Grains 
443  and  445  Bourse  Building 

PHILADELPHL4,  PA.,  November  11,   1916. 

Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Secretary,  N.  Y,  State  RetaH  Feed  Dealer^  Asaooiation, 
Waterville,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  your  letter  of  the  9th,  in  reference  to  the  car  of  feed 
that  we  sold  to  the  John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk  Co.,  at  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
We  also  have  a  letter  from  Darlin  ft  Wood  in  reference  to  this  car,  and 
we  have  written  them  that  if  they  can  make  arrangements  with  the  manager 
of  the  John  W^ildi  Evaporated  Milk  Co.  to  take  care  of  the  car  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  us.  We  have  a  contract  with  them,  however,  and  must 
fulfill  it,  otherwise  we  will  be  liable  for  damages. 

Wc  never  have,  and  never  intend  to  make  a  practice  of  selling  to  the 
farmers,  but  when  we  sold  this  car  we  did  not  understand  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  up  there.  We  understood  that  the  John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk 
Co.  was  a  concern  something  like  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  here  in  Penna. 
who  have  a  regular  incorporated  feed  department. 
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We  are  glad  that  you  and  Darlin  &  Wood  have  taken  this  matter  up  with 
UB,  and  assure  you  that  we  do  not  intend  to  sell  them  in  the  future,  now 
that  we  know  thej  are  not  a  regular  incorporated  feed  eoncem.  We  do 
considerable  business  with  some  of  your  members  and  it  would  not  pay  us  to 
take  a  chance  of  selling  the  farmer  direct. 

We  would  appreciate  if  you  could  throw  some  business  our  way,  and  hope 
that  Darlin  &  Wood  can  make  arrangements  with  the  manager  of  the  John 
Wildi  Co.  to  take  care  of  this  car  of  feed,  and  we  certainly  are  sorry  that 
we  sold  same. 

We  trust  you  appreciate  our  position  in  the  matter,  and  awaiting  your 
reply,  we  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

POWELL  &  COMPANY, 
By  C.  BoBT.  Bean. 

Wm.  Darlin.  H.  J.  Wood. 

Dablin  &  Wood 

Wholesale  and  Betail 

Flour,    Feed,   Meal,   Grain,   Hay   and   Coal 

Custom  Grinding  a  Specialty 

Baikbbidge,  N.  Y.  jyovemher  IZth,  1915. 
U.  M.  KiiNG,  Wattrville,  X.  Y.; 

Dear  Sir. —  Your  letter  received,  we  would  hasten  to  reply  that  we  hare 
been  corresponding  with  Powel  &  Co.  concerning  the  matter  and  they  tell  ua 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  situation  here,  and  that  they  will  ship  no 
more  to  them. 

The  car  that  they  shipped  is  Elmco  Bran,  have  been  trying  to  get  the  car 
diverted  to  us  but  cannot  seem  to  get  any  satisfactory  results.  Powell  &  Co. 
are  willing  but  have  made  the  contract  and  claim  that  they  will  be  obliged  to 
fulfill  it.    Can  you  see  any  way? 

Have  been  away  or  would  have  answered  more  promptly.  Thanking  you 
for  your  interest  in  the  matter,  w^  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

D&W/MW  Dabun  &  Wood. 

Watebvillb,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1916. 
Messrs.  Dablin  &  Wood,  Bainhridge,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  13th  inst.  Don't  see  how  you 
can  prevent  the  car  in  question  arriving  and  being  delivered. 

Hope,  however,  that  Powell  &  Co.  will  live  up  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  their  letter. 

I  would  like  to  know  if,  as  you  say,  this  car  contains  Elmco  bran,  whether 
the  Listman  Milling  Company  have  had  an  established  trade  in  your  town 
or  vicinity  on  Elmco  Bran  or  their  other  feeds  and  flour  and  if  their  goods 
are  being  sold  there  now. 
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We  ai^B  htnug  aome  correspondence  with  them  and  woold  like  to  lie  potted 
in  such  matters,  as  their  secretary  is  quite  an  arbitrary  person  in  regard 
to  their  position  relative  to  direct  selling. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  H.  KufQ, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watbbyille,  N.  Y.,  November  19,  1916. 
Powell  &  Co.,  443  Bourse  Building,  Phil4idelphia,  Pa.: 

Gentltemen. —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
the  position  you  take  in  the  matter  at  Bainbridge  and  the  assurances  that 
you  will  discontinue  selling  them  in  the  future,  also  your  position  in  not 
selling  to  farmers  direct. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  other  direct-selling  propositions, 
the  granges  and  co-operative  companies,  that  the  legitimate  dealers  in  the 
State  are  opposed  to,  and  as  both  these  agencies  amount  to  the  same  thing 
as  selling  farmers  direct,  would  suggest  that  yon  let  us  have  an  expression 
as  to  your  policy  towards  supplying  them. 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  Darlin  &  Wood  to  make  any  kind  of  an 
arrangement  to  take  over  the  car  shipped  there  to  the  milk  company. 

Again  thanking  you  and  awaiting  the  favor  of  a  reply,  I  am 

Bespectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Powell  &  Company 

Shippers  of  Mill  Feeds  and  Grain 

443  and  446  Bourse  Building 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  27,  1916. 

M.  H.  M.  Kino,  Secretary,  N.  Y,  State  RetaU  Feed  Dealert^  AsMoiation, 
Waterville,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  your  letter  of  the  19th.  We  did  the  best  we  could 
to  enable  Darlin  &  Wood  to  make  arrangements  to  take  over  the  car  of  feed 
shipped  to  the  John  Wildi  Milk  Co.,  at  Bainbridge,  but  they  insisted  that  we 
fill  our  contract. 

In  reference  to  the  granges  and  co-operative  companies  which  the  legitimate 
dealers  are  opposed  to,  we  will  not  sell  them.  We  have  been  getting  very 
little  business  from  your  members  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
put  our  name  before  them  and  ask  them  to  give  us  a  share  of  their 
business,  providing,  of  course,  our  prices  are  in  line.  Any  inquiries  which 
we  may  get  from  the  milk  company  at  Bainbridge  we  will  refer  to  Darlin  & 
Wood. 

We  have  tried  to  act  fair  in  this  matter  and  think  it  would  be  no  mora 
than  right  that  we  get  some  business  from  your  members.  Please  let  us  hear 
from  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

POWKtr.  &  COXPANT. 
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Wm.  Darlln.  H.  J^  Wood. 

Dabuk  k  Wood 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Flour,  Feed,  Meal,  Grain,  Hay  and  Coal 

Custom  Grinding  a  Specialty 

Bainbbidqs,  N.  Y.,  December  2»ih,  1916. 
H.  M.  KiHO,  Waterville,  N,  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  are  still  having  trouble  with  the  farmers  buying  direct 
through  Mr.  H.  H.  Lyon,  a  farmer  who  we  are  unable  to  do  anything  with. 
He  purchased  a  car  of  Elmco  Bran  and  Middlings  of  the  Listman  Milling  Co. 

We  are  informing  you  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  the  Listman  Mill- 
ing Co.  are  doing  here. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  know  what  the  Association  has  been  able  to  do 
in  regard  to  putting  a  stop  to  this  firm's  selling  direct,  and  would  appreciate 
very  much  if  you  would  keep  us  informed  in  the  matter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 
D&W/MW  Darlin  k  Wood. 


WATEBvnxE,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1015. 
Messrs.  Darlin  k  Wood,  Bainbridge,  N,  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th,  and  note  that  the 
Listman  Mill  Co.  have  shipped  a  car  of  feed  into  your  place  to  H.  H.  Lyon, 
a  farmer. 

You  will  probably  recollect  that  we  had  some  discussion  of  this  Listman 
Mill  Co.  at  the  Syracuse  meeting,  and  they  have  assumed  a  very  arbitrary 
position  in  regard  to  direct  selling;  insist  that  where  they  have  quoted  and 
the  dealer  will  not  handle  their  goods  or  has  handled  them  and  stopped 
handling  them,  they  feel  at  liberty  to  sell  direct,  but  I  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  them  and  let  you  know  later. 

With  very  kind  regards,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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Watebvuub,  N:  T.,  Fi^trwury  29,  1916. 
Messrs.  VcfwuJL  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Gentlemen. —  I  am  informed  reliably  that  you  have  sold  and  had  shipped 
into  Canton,  St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  two  cars  of  bulk  Gluten  Feed  to  an 
association  of  farmers  in  direct  opposition  to  the  legitimate  dealers. 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  indicated  to  us  that  it  was  your  purpose  to  not  in 
any  way  antagonize  the  legitimate  dealer,  I  beg  to  inquire  if  you  have 
changed  your  poli(7?  If  so,  we  shall  regret  your  stand  very  much  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  dealers  in  this  State  are  watching  very  closely  the 
movements  of  those  who  are  seUing  direct  to  farmers  and  farmers'  associa- 
tions. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  b^  to  remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Enro, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watebvuxb,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1910. 
Powell  k  Compant,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa,: 
Gentlemen. —  Thanks  for  yours  of  the  6th  inst. 
Sorry  to  learn  you  are  closing  out  your  business. 
I  understand  you  are  to  be  succeeded  by  H.  U.  Bean  k  Co. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)    H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

WAinviLLB,  N.  Y.,  Mareh  6,  1910. 
DoueLASS  Co.,  Cedar  Rapide,  Iowa: 

Gentlemen. —  I  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst.  in  regard  to 
Powell  k  Co.,  also  H.  U.  Bean  k  Co. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  your  many  courtesies  are  appreciated  by  this 
AsBOoiation. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Ezko, 
HMK/D  SeereUry. 

WATBBvnxB,  N.  Y.,  February  29,  1910. 
Douglass  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa: 

Gentlemen. —  I  regret  to  advise  you  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  reliable  and 
authentic  information  that  the  firm  of  Powell  k  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are 
shipping  Douglass  Gluten  into  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  an  associa- 
tion of  farmers,  known  as  a  Co-operative  Company,  which,  of  course,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  legitimate  dealers  at  that  place.  We  have  many  dealers 
in  that  vicinity  who  are  members  of  this  Association  who  object  very 
seriously  to  this  business. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  this  matter  up  with  you  in  regard  to  a  similar 
proposition  hens  at  Waterville  where  these  same  jobbers  were  shipping  your 
goods,  I  trust  that  you  will  now  take  the  matter  up  very  strong  with  this 
concern  and  put  a  stop  to  their  operations  in  this  line.    I  believe  in  former 
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oom&pODdme^  oopkM  of  whieh  yon  Hut  mo,  yoa  oKproiied  rety  plainly  to 
thoM  poc^le  tliat  tmleM  they  oat  out  that  Idnd  of  boflinen  yoa  woald  not 
pennit  thorn  to  handlo  your  goods. 
Thanking  yon  for  the  favor  of  a  reply,  I  beg  to  remain 

Reepectfally  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kikg. 
HME/D  Seeretory. 

DeYer  Bogers.  WilUam  H.  Bogers.. 

J.  DbVeb  RoGiaui  k  8on 
Shippers  of 
Live  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Also  Dealers  in 
Flour,  Feed,  Grain  and  Fertilizer 
OXFOBD,  Chenango  Oountt,  N.  Y.,  November  IZth^  1015. 
.   (Copy) 
Mr.  A.  P.  Husband,  811  Hoyal  Ineuranoe  Building,  Chicago,  111.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  a  little  matter  that  we  would  like  to  have  you  take 
up  in  your  official  capacity. 

I  understand  that  the  Listman  Hilling  Company,  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  are 
members  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation.  Now,  the  Listman  Milling 
Company  keep  sending  their  quotations  and  also  are  selling  feed  dirsot  to  the 
farmer.  Within  the  last  few  days  they  have  sent  two  carloads  into  this 
town. 

Hie  New  York  State  Feed  Dealers*  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1016,  also  all  of  the  local  organizations  of  the  State 
have  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

**  Reeolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  members  of 
the  Central  New  York  Feed  Dealers'  Association  do  not  favor  those  feed 
manufacturers  who  persist  in  selling  a  part  of  their  products  through  other 
than  legitimate  jobbers  or  retailers.  That  the  president  and  secretary  of 
this  Association  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  use  their  good  offices  in 
canying  out  the  cause  of  this  resolution." 

You  will  very  plainly  see  how  the  local  feed  dealer  feels  in  r^purd  to  a 
firm  who  still  persists  in  selling  direct  The  secretary  took  this  matter  up 
with  the  Listman  Milling  Company,  when  they  first  began  oomqKHiding  with 
one  of  these  parties  as  the  firm  of  which  the  writer  is  a  monber  would  have 
sold  both  of  these  cars  of  bran,  and  also  this  firm  has  always  carried  a  stock 
of  their  bran  on  hand,  also  middlings  and  Marvel  fiour.  Since  they  still 
persist  in  selling  direct  we  have  been  obliged  under  our  resolution,  to  cut 
out  all  of  their  goods  and  have  substituted  the  RusseU  Miller  flour,  etc, 
instead. 

Hoping  that  you  will  use  your  good  offices  to  straighten  out  this  matter,  I 
remain 

Yours  truly, 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FEED  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATiaN, 
JDR/N  (Signed)     J.  DeVeb  RogbbH,  Presideat. 
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J.  DeVer  RogerB.  William  H.  Rogers. 

J.  DeVeb  Rogbbs  &  Son 

Shippen  of 

Live  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Also  Dealers  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain  and  Fertilizer 

Oxford,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  November  ISih,  1915. 

Mr.  H.  M.  King,  WaterviUe,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  a  letter  this  morning  received 
from  Mr.  L.  F.  Brown.  I  have  answered  same  to  Mr.  Husband,  giving  him  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  also  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Central  New  York  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association.  Also 
copy  of  my  letter  to  him. 
Thanking  yon  for  past  favors. 

Yours  truly, 
JDR/N  J.  Deveb  Rogers. 

DeVer  Rogers.  William  H.  Rogers. 

J.  DeVer  Rogers  &  Son 

Shippers  of 

Live  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Also  Dealers  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain  and  Fertilizer 

Oxford,  Chenango  Countt,  N.  Y.,  November  3rd,  1915. 

Mr.   H.   M.   King,  Becreiary,  New  York  State  Feed  Dealers*   Association, 
WaterviUe,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Quite  a  while  ago  the  Listman  Milling  Company  sent  direct 
quotations  into  this  town  to  a  farmer,  offering  him  their  goods  at  the  same 
price  and  less  than  they  were  offering  it  to  us.  These  farmers  came  to 
our  place  asking  for  quotations  and  when  we  gave  them  to  them  they 
informed  us  that  they  could  buy  from*  the  Listman  Milling  Company  for 
$1.00  and  more  less  than  we  were  asking  them.  I  took  up  the  matter  with 
the  Listman  Milling  Company,  sending  them  the  resolutions  drawn  up  at 
St.  Louis,  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Utica  and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Chenango  Valley  Feed  Dealers'  Association,  but  nevertheless,  they  sold  this 
party  a  car  of  bran.  To-day  another  car  of  bran  came  in  for  the  first  man's 
neighbor,  making  two  cars  sold  by  the  Listman  Milling  Company. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Carrier  a  while  ago  and  he  said  that  I  was  taking  the 
right  course.  I  informed  the  Listman  Milling  Company  that  if  they  sold 
this  car  of  bran  without  sending  the  commission  to  one  of  the  feed  dealers 
in  our  town,  that  I  would  notify  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Feed 
Dealers'  Association,  the  different  secretaries  of  the  smaller  organizations,  as 
well  as  Mr.  L.  L.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  American  Feed  Dealers'  Association. 
I  hereby  notify  you  in  regard  to  the  two  cars. 
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Also  the  Qeorge  Q.  Moon  Company,  of  Binghamton,  aold  to  tli«  VtW 
York  State  Women's  Relief  Corps  Home  here  a  part  of  a  car  of  feed  at  the 
same  price  that  they  are  asking  on  their  quotationsa.  I  was  to-day  talking 
with  one  of  our  feed  dealers  who  buys  a  great  deal  from  Moon,  and  aaked 
him  if  they  sent  him  the  commission,  and  he  said  that  it  was  the  first  that 
he  knew  about  the  feed  being  sold  direct. 

We  always  have  a  supply  of  the  Listman  goods  on  hand  but  have  cut 
out  their  flour,  middlings  and  bran. 

Very  truly  yours, 
JDR/N  J.  DbVkb  Boeiss  k  Bon. 

The  Fanner's  Syndicate,  Incorporated,  of  Cortland,  applied  for 
merabersliip,  but  their  check  was  returned  and  membership  refused 
because  they  sold  a  car  of  grain  for  $27.50  per  ton  to  the  farmers. 
The  following  letter  shows  the  source  of  their  information : 
E.  T.  &  J.  G.  Wilcox 

Dealers  in 

Flour^  Feed,  Grain  and  Farm  Produce 

Coal,  Shingles  and  Agricultural  Implements 

Habfokd,  Cobtland  County,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1910. 
B.  C.  Myebs,  Harford  Mills,  N,  Y.: 

The  last  car  of  Dewey's  Dist.  grains  was  sold  out  of  car  for  $27.50  per  ton 
(bulk)  to  the  farmers,  as  you  will  find  that  this  price  is  about  coat  or  not 
over  50  cents  per  ton  profit.  The  car  number  was  P.  L.  Car  No.  531159.  lliis 
price  paid  was  given  me  from  a  farmer  who  they  tried  to  sell  to,  but  he  did 
not  take  any.    He  is  not  a  member  of  the  syndicate. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  T.  &  J.  Q.  WiWX)X. 

WATBBVnxB,  N.  Y.,  AprU  8,  1916. 
Cmas.  L.  Cabbies,  President,  Sherburne,  N.  Y,: 

Dear  Mr.  Carrier. —  Enclose  some  correspondence  for  you  to  read  to-morrow. 

Now  this  syndicate  matter  is  a  pest.  If  they  are  going  to  seU  stuff  all 
over  in  everybody's  territory  and  certain  manufacturers  ship  to  these  points, 
they  are  very  materially  interfering  with  other  dealers'  business  who  are 
members  of  the  Association,  and  it  looks  very  much  to  me  as  if  Dewey  Bros. 
were  in  it. 

I  am  enclosing  the  Myers  letter  and  one  received  yesterday,  part  of  which 
I  'phoned  you  for  Bennett's  benefit. 

I  am  in  favor  of  returning  Mr.  Stoddard's  application;  what  do  you. say? 

Thomas  suggests  a  joint  meeting,  etc.,  but  that  is  out  of  the  question,  I 
think. 

What  do  you  think  of  Globe  Elevator's  reply?  The  letter  they  refer  to  waa 
written  Hunt,  of  Oswego,  and  he  evidently  has  gulped  up  his  brains  to  then. 
I'  enclose  copy  of  letter  written  Hunt  and  the  "  trouble  "  referred  to  mcMUit 
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only  tbftt  w«  would  take  it  up  with  the  manufaeturerB  of  such  goods^  who 
might  be  oar  friends,  and  they  would  urge  the  Globe  they  did  not  wish  their 
goods  sold  direct  by  them.  This  man  Hunt  must  be  a  smart  one.  He  is  one 
of  Richards'  men  and  I  have  written  Richards  asking  what  kind  of  a  fellow 
he  oaa  be. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

The  above  letter  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  ap- 
plicant, as  is  shown  in  the  following  letter: 

Capitalized  $00,000. 

FABMiau9'  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Retail  Farm  Supplies  of  Every  Description 
41  Elm  Street 

COBTLAND,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1916, 
Hon.  Chas.  L.  Cabbies,  Sherhume,  N,  T.: 

My  Dear  Carrier. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  M.  King,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association,  in  'which  he  has 
returned  the  application  of  the  Farmers'  Syndicate,  Inc.,  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Association.  I  can  say  that  we  did  not  expect  this  action,  after  the 
meeting  at  Binghamton  in  February  and  the  action  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  rejecting  this  application  is  certainly  a  great  injustice  to  our 
company.  1 1  ^/i 

The  Farmers'  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  duly  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.00;  and  was  incorpor- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  retail  business  in  grains,  feeds,  seeds  and  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements.  We  have  been  doing  business  unce  the 
first  of  February  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  had  a  very  nice  business 
and  everyone  is  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  to  price  or  otherwise. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  person  has  stock  in  the  company  or  not, 
as  to  the  price  for  which  he  is  able  to  purchase,  and  our  business  is  made 
up  very  largely  among  farmers  and  others  who  own  no  stock  in  the  company 
whatever.  Our  business  is  purely  a  retail  business.  We  have  purchased 
a  plant  in  the  city  of  Cortland,  at  41  Elm  street,  paying  for  the  same 
$15,000.00,  and  our  business  is  all  done  from  that  place. 

I  cannot  understand  upon  what  evidence  your  committee  has  acted  in 
determining  that  we  are  not  purely  a  retail  dealer.  Surely,  it  must  have 
come  from  some  jealous  competitor  and  not  from  a  lack  of  business  principle. 
I  dare  say  that  our  profits  in  the  feed  that  we  are  retailing  are  as  much 
upon  every  ton  of  feed  sold  as  any  other  dealer  in  the  city  of  Cortland. 

Kow  Mr.  Carrier,  I  should  like  to  meet  your  committee  or  yourself  per- 
sonally to  meet  any  complaint  or  objection  that  may  be  offered  against  this 
eompany.  I  eertainly  can  convince  you  or  any  fair-minded  man  that  we  are 
entitled  under  your  constitution  and  by-laws  to  become  a  member  of  your 
Association  and  I  assume  that  it  would  not  undertake  to  do  any  regular 
dealer  the  injustice  of  not  admitting  it  to  membership. 
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This  same  matter  was  taken  up  fully  with  the  New  York  State  Implement 
Dealers'  Association,  through  Mr.  Grant  Wright,  of  the  "Eastern  Dealer^" 
and  after  his  investigating  the  matter  thoroughly  he  has  aocorded  us  »  hearty 
welcome  and  is  now  saying  some  good  things  for  us  along  the  implement 
line.  I  am  enclosing  you  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  us  on  March  ITth,  ahowing 
fully  that  we  have  been  entirely  misrepresented  by  competitors.  I  have 
written  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  M.  King,  a  similar  letter  and  hope  I  may 
hear  from  you  very  soon,  advising  mc  as  to  what  course  I  should  pursue  to 
straighten  up  this  difficulty. 

Kindly  advise  me  fully  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 
GM8/P  O.  M.  Stoddard. 

WnxiAx  J.  Chanet 

Dealer  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain,  Seeds, 

Farm  Implements 

Cliwtow,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1916. 
H.  M.  Kino: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  received  your  letter  yesterday  in  regard  to  car  of  Red  Tag 
Bran  to  be  shipped  to  Francis  Jones.  I  remember  last  year  th^  shipped  car 
in  here  the  samol  way  and  I  called  their  attention  to  it  and  told  them  I 
didn't  think  it  was  fair  to  ship  in  my  territory  without  consulting  me  first. 
They  certainly  played  fair  this  time  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  thank 
you. 

Yours  truly, 

Wl£.  J.  Chanet, 
Per  O.N.  a 


Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  August  1st,  1916. 
Mr.  Lincoln  Davies,  PaHs  Statiotkt  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Have  your  postal  of  the  31st  to  book  and  ship  car  Red  Tag 
Bran  to  Francis  M.  Jcmes,  Clinton,  N.  Y'.,  at  $25.25  and  make  draft  through 
the  Waterville  National  Bank  on  you. 

Mighty  glad  to  hear  from  you,  but  we  cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  accept 
any  business  on  Red  Tag  Bran  from  you  other  than  to  foe  shipped  to  your 
place  of  business,  which  is  Paris  Station,  N.  Y. 
If  you  want  a  car  shipped  to  Paris  Station,  kindly  advise. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Amss-Bukns  Co. 
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(Cowr) 

WAmviUJ^  N.  Y.,  Deoemher  7,  1016. 
Mr.  Ghas.  CtocK,  Trumanslurg,  y,  F.; 

Dear  Sir. —  In  conversation  with  Mr.  J.  W.  West,  of  Ghapin  k  Co.,  this 
morning,  I  have  learned  ■omething  of  conditions  in  the  feed  trade  in  your 
locality  and  while  we  have  a  few  monbers  in  Tompkins  county  we  ought  to 
have  more,  so  that  in  taking  up  matters  of  direct  selling  affecting  you  dealers, 
we  can  present  to  those  manufacturerrs  and  jobbers  who  are  selling  direct 
through  various  agencies  in  the  section,  not  only  the  opposition  of  dealers 
as  a  whole,  but  a  large  representation  of  your  own  county. 

Mr.  West  tells  me  of  the  operations  of  this  man  Sternberg  and  I  under- 
stand he  buys  through  a  Cuba  concern  of  which  we  have  before  heard. 

We  are  gradually  getting  manufacturers  and  jobbers  lined  up  with  us 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  what  actually  is  being  done.  What  we 
want  is  to  have  members  in  every  section  of  the  State  and  to  be  kept  posted 
on  every  case  of  direct  selling. 

In  this  way,  keeping  eternally  after  those  concerns  whose  goods  reach  the 
consumer  through  other  than  legitimate  channels,  we  will  eventually  show 
them  that  they  cannot  get  away  with  such  operations. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  ap  to  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  this  Association.  I  think  you  may  know  something  of  its 
activities.  I  could  give  you  many  concrete  cases  of  direct  selling  that  through 
taking  up  vigorously  with  the  shipper,  we  have  eliminated. 

If  you  would  attend  one  of  our  meetings  I  think  you  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  that  this  Association  is  a  good  thing  and  is  doing  some  good  work 
for  the  dealer. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  take  out  a  membership  in  the 
Association,  which  costs  but  $5.00  per  year,  and  am  sure  you  would  not 
regret  it.  At  any  rate,  wish  you  would  write  me  and  give  me  any  information 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  Association,  for  we  are  endeavoring  to  help  the 
retail  dealer. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watkbville,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1910. 
Sales  Dspabthknt,  Quakes  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 

Gentlemen. —  I  have  before  me  a  sheet  known  as  The  Tompkins  County 
Breeders'  Journal,  and  on  the  same  is  quoted,  direct  to  the  consumer,  grain, 
fiour  and  feed  at  wholesale  by  a  farmer  at  Trumansburg,  K.  Y.,  by  the  name 
of  Steinberg.  He  advertises  a  list  of  feeds  both  in  mixed  and  straight  cars 
uud  urges  the  farmers  to  co-operate  and  buy  their  grain,  fiour  and  feed  at 
wholesale,  get  it  from  the  car  and  stop  paying  for  hauling  and  storage. 
His  prices  are  for  goods  at  any  station  within  20  miles  from  Ithaca  in 
20  ton  lots;  parts  of  carloads  reshipped  to  nearby  stations  at  one-half  cent 
per  cwt.  per  mile.  I  am  advised  that  he  gets  his  mixed  cars  of  Phelps  & 
Sibley,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
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I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention  for  the  reason  that  he  ia 
quoting  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  at  $29.40  in  mixed  cars  and  $28.65  in  fltndght 
oarg  and  desire  to  know  if  you  approve  of  Phelps  &  Sibl^  handling  your 
stufT  in  this  manner,  for  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  dealers  affected  by 
these  quotations  who  ai«  also  handling  your  goods  and  this  propoeition 
certainly  interferes  with  and  injures  the  business  of  those  dealers. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  req[»eetluUy  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kxko, 
HMK/D  SecreUry. 

(Copy) 

WATEBvnxB,  N.  Y.,  Notmiber  19,  1916. 
NowAK  MnxuvG  Gobpobatiok,  Buffalo,  N,  7.: 

Gentlemen. —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  1th  inst.,  which  has  received  the 
attention  of  our  executive  committee,  beg  to  say  we  thank  you  for  the 
expression  of  your  attitude  in  regard  to  sales  of  your  goods  to  other  than 
legitimate  retail  dealers. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  dealers  everywhere  in  the  State  are  scrutiniz- 
ing shipments  more  closely  than  formerly  and  that  they  are  tracing  them 
back  to  the  source  from  which  they  come  (when  they  are  elivered  to  either 
farmers  direct,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  granges  or  co-operative 
companies) 

We  suggest  that  those  mills  or  manufacturers  who  are  loyal  to  the  legiti- 
mate dealer,  can  use  their  influence  to  very  great  length  in  preventing  their 
jobbers  letting  their  goods  get  into  other  than  legitimate  channels. 

Many  jobbers  are  interested  in  the  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association  and 
we  know  those  quite  wel,  also  many  others  who  are  not  interested  by  member- 
ship, yet  who  are  as  loyal,  but  there  are  a  few  who  cannot  yet  resist  tUs 
opportunity  of  selling  through  other  than  strictly  legitimate  channels. 

Believe  me,  the  manufacturer  and  jobber  ought  to  be  very  loyal  to  the 
retail  dealer,  for  if  these  direct-selling  agencies  had  their  way  they  would  cut 
out  the  jobbers,  as  well  as  the  retailers,  then  pool  their  orders  and  get  you 
manufacturers  to  bidding  for  the  business. 

Another  thing — your  reference  to  sometimes  selling  an  association  or 
farmer  in  turning  check  over  to  dealer  for  the  profit.  This,  of  course,  is  all 
right  when  the  dealer  requests  it,  l>ut  it  is  a  poor  practice  anyway,  as  it 
cultivates  the  idea  of  direct  buying  and  the  moral  effect  on  the  dealer's  busi- 
ness it  bad. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  further  in  regard  to  this  matter 
or  direct  selling. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Knee, 
HHE/D  Seoretaxy. 
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Albert  Nowak,  Maxwell  M.  Kowak, 

President.  General  Mgr. 

NowAK  Milling  Cobposation 

Millers  Shippers 

Domino  Feeds 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November,  10,  1916 
The  New  York  State  Retail  Feed  Dealebs  Association,  Waterville,  N.  Y,  : 

Gentltemen. —  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th,  adyising 
that  your  Association  has  received  complaints  that  this  company  sells  direct 
to  the  consumer  and  over  the  heads  of  the  legitimate  dealers. 

In  our  remarks  to  our  numerous  feed  dealers  and  also  at  the  different 
feed  dealers'  conventions,  we  most  emphatically  stated  that  our  policy  was  at 
all  times  to  sell  to  the  legitimate  dealer.  We  hav«  turned  down  orders  time 
and  again  from  different  so-called  co-operative  ccmipanies  or  granges,  and  have 
lost  considerable  business  because  of  the  stand  we  have  taken.  Our  salesmen, 
who  have  also  been  with  us  for  years,  know  the  policy  of  this  house,  and 
they  have  also  been  approached  very  often,  but  have  always  declined  the 
business. 

There  have  been  cases  where  it  was  possible  to  take  an  order  from  a  local 
association  or  farmer  that  was  turned  over  to  the  dealer.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  we  invoiced  and  drew  draft  on  the  farmer  and  sent  the  dealer  a  check 
for  his  profit.  We  have  done  this  purely  upon  instructions  from  the  dealer 
and  with  his  full  permission.  We  have,  on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  sold 
mixed  cars  of  our  feed  to  jobbers  and  vouch  for  the  ultimate  destination 
of  these  cars.  However,  because  of  the  mere  fact  that  the  jobbers  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association  and  its  policy,  there  is  no 
question  in  our  minds  but  that  the  feed  went  to  the  dealer  and  not  to  the 
consumer. 

We  certainly  feel  bad  to  have  pointed  out  to  us  a  miscarriage  of  our 
policy,  and  if  such  is  true,  we  certainly  would  be  very  glad  to  cut  out  any 
broker  who  would  take  the  liberty  of  working  against  the  policy  of  this 
house. 

Your  letter  is  a  very  fair  one  and  we  certainly  are  very  glad  to  present 
to  you  our  stand  in  this  much  discussed  matter. 

Wishing  your  Association  success,  w>e  are 

Yours  very  truly, 

NOWAK   MILLING   CORP., 
MMN.F  Per  M.  M.  Nowak,  Vice,-Pres. 
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TBS  Nbw  Yobk  State  Rbtail  Feed  Dbalebs'  Assogiatidh 
OmoB» 
President,  Chablbs  L.  Cabbieb,  Sherborne,  K  Y. 
Vice-President,  W.  C.  Richabos,  Parish,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  H.  M,  Kino,  Waterrille,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  M.  J.  Mudgb,  Afton,  N.  Y. 
Additional    Member    of    Ex.    Com.,    F.    C.    Jokes, 
BullTille,  N.  Y. 

Associate  Member  American  Feed 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Watebvillb,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1916. 

Chas.  L.  Cabbieb,  President,  Sherhume,  A*.  T.: 

Dear  Mr.  Carrier. —  Your  favor  of  the  13th  at  hand.  Glad  you  had  aadi 
a  pleasant  trip  to  Oswego  and  am  sure  they  enjoyed  having  you  with  them. 
You  did  not  state  whether  Mr.  Richards  was  present  or  not,  but  judge  that 
you  would  have  mentioned  it  if  he  had  been. 

In  regard  to  the  printed  matter  and  cuts,  I  have  no  suitable  photo  at  the 
present  time  to  have  a  cut  made  from,  but  I  wrote  Mr.  Anderson  of  Mil- 
waukee that  I  would  have  a  real  nice  one  taken  shortly  so  that  he  oould 
have  it  if  he  desired  and  possibly  I  may  tend  to  the  matter  to-morrow  and 
will  get  it  out  in  time,  if  possible,  for  use  in  the  printed  matter  which  we 
are  now  preparing. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Jones  this  morning  and  will  enclose  the  same  for 
your  attention  and  comment.  His  idea  sbout  the  conference  with  the  jobbers 
is  somewhat  different  than  I  understood  at  first;  however,  you  can  say 
whatever  you  think  about  it 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  I  am  writing  the  Bartlett  Company  to-day. 
Do  not  know  as  I  stated  they  shipped  a  oar  of  distillers'  grains  in  here. 

As  soon  as  they  get  a  proof  of  the  printed  matter  off,  wish  you  would  send 
it  up  so  I  can  look  it  over. 

Don't  think  of  anything  further  to-day. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watebville,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1916. 
J.  £.  Babtlett  Oo.,  Jaokaon,  Mich,: 

Gentlemen. —  There  has  been  unloaded  at  this  station  car  No.  62754  C.  M.  ft 
St.  Paul,  containing  distillers'  grains  from  you  shipped  to  the  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Company,  which  is  a  direct  buying  concern,  unloading  from 
ear  to  farmers,  to  the  injury  of  the  local  dealer. 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  is  a  regular  legitimate  dealer  here,  maintaining 
an  establishment,  employing  men  with  families,  paying  large  taxes  and  hon- 
estly endeavoring  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  you  appreciated  the  status 
of  this  body  of  consumers,  nothing  more  or  less,  clubbed  together  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dealer  who  has  always  extended  courtesies  to  them  and 
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whom,  ac<!ordiiig  to  the  common  etiiics  of  business,  it  must  ha  admitted  in 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  his  community. 

I  need  not  say  that  your  action  in  shipping  this  car  here  to  a  body  of  con- 
sumers is  in  direct  antagonism  to  me  as  a  dealer  and  is  hardly  in  line  >vitii 
statements  made  in  former  correspondence  with  me  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Ketail  Feed  Dealers'  Association  as  to  your  policy  towards  direct 
Felling  and,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  at  the  present  moment  to  believe  that  in 
making  the  sale  and  shipment  of  this  car  here  you  were  not  really  aware  of  its 
-manner  of  disposal  nor  the  purpose  of  those  purchasing  it,  which  I  assure 
you  Is  none  other  than  to  side-step  or  put  one  over  on  the  dealer  and  is  pre- 
cisely in  line  with  the  spirit  whidi  prompts  certain  individuals  to  deal  with 
mail  order  houses  whom  you  well  know  are  not  contributors  to  the  upkeep  or 
general  welfare  of  any  community,  either  from  a  social  or  financial  stand- 
point. 

The  organization,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  to  whom  you  have  sold  this  car 
is  not  a  popular  one  and  I  can  assure  you  does  not  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
majority  of  people,  either  farmers  or  business  interests.  It  is  composed  of 
a  few  disgruntled  ones,  such  as  you  find  everywhere,  and  who  either  want 
something  for  nothing,  or  else  are  so  selfish  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see  any- 
one else  make  any  progress  and  who  would  turn  you  down  as  quickly  as  us 
if  someone  came  along  and  offered  them  any  old  thing  at  a  little  under  your 
price. 

Hie  whole  thing  is  begotten  of  a  spirit  pregnant  with  hostility  to,  rather 
than  encouragement  of  community  interest,  and  has  not  only  affected  the  feed 
dealer,  but  has  extended  its  baneful  influence  to  every  other  class  of  business 
in  our  midst  or  in  any  other  town  where  such  propositions  are  being  imposed. 

The  State  Association  of  Retail  Feed  Dealers  is  not  altogether  altruistic 
in  that  it  is  looking  after  its  own  interests  altogether.  We  are  working  in  a 
co-operative  spirit  both  with  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  and  as  respects 
the  latter,  we  propose  to  see  that  all  goods  are  sold  strictly  in  compliance 
with  State  and  Federal  Laws  insofar  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  and  in  this 
connection  the  writer  has  had  called  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  car 
of  distillers'  grains  shipped  here  by  your  firm  were  in  sacks  and  that  there 
were  no  marks  on  the  sacks  nor  tags  applied  indicating  or  specifying  the 
quality  or  brand  of  goods,  analysis  and  weight,  and  while  the  writer  saw  a 
number  of  these  sacks  on  farmer's  sleighs,  also  in  the  car,  which  would  bear 
out  the  intimation,  I  do  not  wish  to  even  suggest  the  thought  of  complaint, 
but  simply  desire  to  impress  upon  you  that  we  are  not  a  one-sided  organiza- 
tion by  any  means.  We  believe  in  living  and  let  live  and  we  also  believe  that 
there  is  business  enough  for  all,  but  that  it  should  be  conducted  along  proper 
channels  and  that  is  through  the  legitimate  dealer. 

No  manufacturer  or  jobber  can  reasonably  expect  to  sell  every  dealer  and 
the  idea  that  a  dealer  can  be  forced  to  handle  any  feed  is  absurd  because  that 
principle  can  be  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  attonpt  to  carry 
it  out  in  that  you  for  instance  might  have  a  dealer  customer,  who  like  many 
others,  is  giving  you  a  large  share  of  his  business,  when  along  comes  another 
manufacturer  or  jobber  who  might  insist  that  your  customer  must  handle 
some  of  his  goods  which  are  similar  and  represented  equally  as  good  and 
possibly  so,  with  the  threat  that  if  he  does  not  he  will  go  out  and  sell  direct. 
Now  in  such  an  event  where  do  you  get  off? 
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I  simply  mentiou  the  above  as  an  illustration.  We  sell  our  feeds  on  a 
quality  basis;  have  facilities  for  State  and  private  laboratory  test  and  we 
will  place  our  goods  side  of  anything  offered  on  the  market  and  as  low,  if  not 
a  little  lower,  for  we  sell  for  cash. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  favor  of  a  reply. 

Yours  respectfully, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  exhibits  taken  at  random  from  the  testimony  are 
but  an  insignificant  part  and  do  not  disclose  one  one-hundredth  of 
the  ill  practices  and  vicious  attitude  of  this  Association. 


SHORTAGES  IN  ELEVATOR  WEIGHTS 

A  large  proportion  of  the  grain  used  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  carried  by  lake  boats  from  western  ports  and  unloaded  in  eleva- 
tors at  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Usually,  the  companies  operating  the 
elevators  have  no  interest  or  ownership  in  the  grain,  but  merely 
perform  the  function  of  storing  it  at  stated  rates  for  the  grain 
merchants.  The  grain  merchant  buying  his  grain  throughout  the 
Central  Western  States  secures  shipment  on  lake  boats  to  the 
Bu£Falo  elevator  which  unloads  the  grain  from  the  boats  and  stores 
it  until  ordered  by  the  owner  to  be  delivered  to  customers  through- 
out this  or  other  states.  Thus  the  grain  that  is  received  by  boat 
is  usually  shipped  out  in  carload  lots  to  customers.  These  large 
grain  elevators  are  equipped  with  weighing  apparatus  designed 
to  weigh  an  entire  carload  of  com,  oats  or  wheat  at  one  draft. 
Manufacturers  of  flour  throughout  the  State  buy  large  parts  of 
their  supplies  of  wheat  through  these  elevators.  Manufacturers, 
merchants  and  stockmen  ofttimes  buy  carloads  of  com  or  oats. 

From  the  evidence  presented  to  this  Committee,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  a  more  or  less  systematic  under-weighing  of  the  car- 
load at  the  elevator.  As  a  result  of  this  under-weighing,  the  buyer 
from  the  grain  merchant  receives  from  one  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  grain  less  than  the  carload  weight  calls  for.  As 
to  this  systematic  under^weighing,  the  buyer  of  the  ordinary  car- 
load has  little  remedy.  The  grain  merchant  who  sold  the  grain, 
when  confronted  by  the  claim  for  shortage,  falls  back  upon  the 
certified  elevator  weight  as  proof  that  the  full  shipment  was  made. 
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So  far  as  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  shows,  the  grain 
merchant  is  not  himseU  at  fault.  He  does  not  profit  by  the  short- 
age. The  only  party  who  profits  is  the  elevator  operator  or  com- 
pany.  That  certain  of  the  grain  elevators  in  Buffalo  have  made 
these  shortages  a  source  of  substantial  profit  is  plainly  shown  by 
tha  evidence.  As  has  been  suggested,  due  to  the  present  lade  of 
food  traffic  supervision  by  the  State,  the  consumer  or  manufacturer 
who  buys  this  grain  is  practically  without  a  remedy.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  feed  dealer  or  stock  raiser  is  without  adequate 
facilities  to  accurately  weigh  the  car  of  oats  or  com  purchased  by 
him  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  one  hundred  or  perhaps 
twelve  hundred  pounds  under  weight.  He  receives  a  full  carload, 
pays  for  a  full  carload,  and  probably  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
is  unable  to  determine  without  going  to  considerable  expense  how 
much,  if  any,  shortage  exists.  Even  the  manufacturer  is  unable, 
without  considerable  expense,  to  check  up  each  carload  as  to 
weight.  He  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  of  the  elevator  man  handling  grain  of  which  he  does  not 
own  a  single  kernel,  to  give  him  full  weight,  but  the  evidence  es- 
tablishes that  there  is  no  safety  for  him  in  such  reliance.  Even  if 
he  discovers  the  shortage,  he  cannot  afford  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  to  go  into  court  of  law  to  est^aiblish  his  claim  for  a  shortage 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  bushels  in  the  carload,  as  the  attendant  l^al 
expenses  in  litigating  with  an  elevator  company  or  a  grain  merch- 
ant one  or  two  hundred  miles  distant  would  amount  to  more  than 
the  shortage  involved.  The  Committee  gives  some  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  on  this  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

Arthub  a.  Cowi^es^  called  as  a  witness  and  sworn,  testified : 
"  I  live  at  85  Burr  street,  Rochester,  and  am  the  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Mystic  Milling  and  Feed  Company.  We  grind 
feed  and  ship  mixed  cars  to  dealers  through  the  East.  Our  trade 
in  this  State  is  between  Eochester  and  TJtica.  We  endeavor  to  do 
business  with  whoever  wants  to  buy  in  wholesale  lots  and  have 
shipped  to  granges  and  others.  Our  business  is  mostly  com  and 
oats;  we  make  the  Mystic  Brand  of  stock  feed  for  horses,  cattle  and 
swine.  It  is  made  out  of  hominy,  com  meal  and  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  barley,  oat  hull  and  middlings,  ground  oat  hulls.  There 
27 
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is  about  five  per  cent,  of  oat  hulls  and  oat  middlings.  The  other 
feeds  are. compound  straight  feeds.  Anybody  that  has  the  price 
can  buy  our  grain.  If  all  business  was  transacted  according  to 
the  program  of  the  Xew  York  State  Feed  Dealers*  Association,  we 
would  have  a  universal  boycott  going  on  somewhere  all  the  time. 
I  see  no  reason  why  dealers  in  Niagara  county  should  blacklist  our 
company  and  refuse  to  handle  our  product  because  we  had  sold  a 
carload  of  feed  to  a  dairyman  or  a  grange  in  Oneida  county.  There 
is  no  just  moral  reason. 

Elevator  Short  ]y eights 

"  Our  cars  are  running  in  short  weights  from  Buffalo  elevator 
companies  more  especially.  We  called  in  the  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  on  two  occasions,  once  in  June,  1915,  and 
once  in  December.  They  tested  our  scales  thoroughly,  found  it 
accurate,  and  while  they  were  watching  our  unloading  here  the  De- 
partment had  inspectors  in  Buffalo  at  the  different  elevators. 
Wliile  these  inspections  were  going  on  our  shortages  stopped. 

"Shortly  after  the  inspection  was  over,  our  shortages  commenoed 
to  creep  in  again.  These  shortages  would  average  from  one  to  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  We  had  one  car  of  wheat  that  was  three  per 
cent  short.  The  car  of  wheat  should  have  contained  60,000  pounds 
and  we  were  something  like  800  pounds  short  on  that  one  car.  It 
was  billed  to  us  at  60,000  pounds.  That  made  nearly  thirty 
bushels.  We  were  just  three  per  cent,  on  that  particular  car,  or 
thirty  bushels.  The  car  should  have  contained  1,000  bushels; 
it  really  contained  970  bushels. 

"  Then  we  were  running  consistently  short  on  oats  and  corn  from 
one  to  two  per  cent.  I  happened  to  see  one  of  the  letters  of  one 
elevator  company  during  the  correspondence  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  that  letter  this  elevator  company  claimed  they  were 
entitled  to  a  shortage  of  one  per  cent, 

I  maintained  if  they  were  entitled  to  one  per  cent,  they  might 
as  well  make  it  worth  while  and  steal  ten  per  cent  I  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  last  winter  provid- 
ing for  the  public  weighing  of  grain  in  terminal  elevators  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Weights. and  Meaaurea. 
That  was  opposed  by  the  Com  Exchange  of  Buffalo  and  we  did  not 
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get  it  through.  Since  that  fight  last  winter,  the  shortages  of  our 
particular  company  have  stopped.  AVe  believe  they  have  us  spotted 
as  kickers  and  therefore  we  get  our  full  weights.  In  a  year  and  a 
half  our  shrinkages  amounted  in  dollars  and  cents  to  over  $1,800. 
This  money  was  taken  out  of  our  company  by  short  weights  at  the 
Buffalo  elevators. 

"  These  shortages  do  not  apply  to  those  caused  by  leaky  cars. 
Whei'c  we  find  a  car  leaking,  we  call  in  the  railroad  men  and  have 
them  certify  it  was  leaking  and  then  if  a  shortage  occurs  we  make 
claims  against  the  railroad;  but  these  shortages  were  all  on  cars 
in  perfect  condition.    We  couldn't  make  any  claim. 

^*Theit3!  is  no  substantial  or  necessary  loss  in  the  shipment  by  rail 
of  these  grains  in  perfect  cars.  We  get  grain  from  as  far  west  as 
Peoria  and  even  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  with  no  shortages.  The 
elevator  companies  do  not  attempt  any  explanation  unless  it  is  the 
one  that  they  are  entitled  to  one  per  cent,  shortage.  They  stood  on 
their  diginity  and  said  the  grain  was  there  when  it  was  loaded. 
They  claimed  they  were  entitled  to  a  variation  of  one  per  cent,  for 
variation  in  scales,  but  we  claimed  that  in  that  case  the  variation 
would  not  always  go  one  way.  If  this  was  a  legitimate  variation, 
sometimes  we  would  get  a  car  over  weight.  If  a  man  buys  a  bushel 
of  grain  or  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  he  is  entitled  to  it.  He  has 
paid  for  it. 

Weighing  Meihods 

"  These  carload  lots  are  weighed  in  hopper  scales  in  the  top  of 
the  terminal  elevators  and  then  it  is  put  into  a  chute  and  dropped 
into  the  cars  from  the  hopper  scale  in  the  top  of  the  elevator. 

"  The  cars  are  first  coopered.  Then  they  put  the  grain  doors  in 
and  stop  all  leaks  in  the  car  and  shoot  the  grain  into  the  car  from 
the  top  of  the  elevator.  The  grain  goes  into  the  hopper  scales  from 
another  chute  elevated  up  into  the  hopper,  shut  off,  weighed  and 
dumped,  one  weighing  for  a  whole  carload. 

"  The  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Pleasures  is  supposed  to  test  these 
sf^ales  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

"  The  simplest  way  to  check  the^e  weights  is  to  make  a  public 
matter  of  it,  the  same  as  they  have  done  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 
Xearly  all  of  the  grain-growing  states  have  both  the  weights  and 
grain  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.    It  amounts  simply  to  a 
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pnetice  of  shipping  short  weight  quantity  in  bulk  and  hilling  it  ae 
the  full  qoantitj. 

*^  We  had  some  shipments  true  to  weight.  Sooie  ele^nitoi«  were 
very  careful  to  give  full  wei^t.  We  oould  say  we  eauld  diecrimin- 
ate  against  certain  elevators  and  now  we  try  to  nAike  inquiries 
what  elevator  it  is  coming  from  before  we  buy  it.  We  always  get 
the  short  weight  in  certain  elevatotrs.  Four  of  them  are  controlled 
by  a  man  named  Pierce;  one,  Evans;  another  one,  Wheeler,  and 
another  one,  the  IConarch.  Those  are  the  three  we  get  the  worst 
shortages  from. 

"  I  imderstand  the  scales  in  those  elevators  have  been  found  to 
be  correct  by  the  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures.  We  got 
those  shortages  all  along  last  winter.  We  have  the  shipping  bills 
for  these  cars  and  will  be  glad  to  turn  over  the  check  weights  and 
bills  to  the  Committee  with  the  car  numbers  and  dates. 

"  Our  company  has  nothing  to  complain  of  now  since  we  caiwed 
that  bill  to  be  introduced,  but  as  a  result  of  this  practice,  whenever 
we  could,  we  discriminated  against  Buffalo  and  bought  direct  from 
the  West  where  we  get  public  weight  certificates.  In  the  State  of 
Illinois  we  never  have  any  shortages. 

^'  I  was  told,  when  a  bill  was  introduced,  that  the  State  could  not 
afford  to  spend  any  money.  We  got  that  bill  out  of  the  Senate^  but 
it  died  in  the  Assembly. 

Consumer  Bears  the  Burden 
'^  If  there  is  a  anifonn  practice,  of  shi^-weij^iing  eokd  the  re- 
ceiver of  thai  grain  becomes  acquainted  with  it,  he  simply  addw 
that  percentage  onto  his  cost  and  the  consumer  hae  to  bear  it.  ^ 
Hm  dealer  is  short  on  the  bulk  car  he  cannot  make  short  weigU' 
bagB^  but  has  to  make  full  weight  bags  and  simply  adds  the  shortage 
on  the  price.'' 

Fbosht    Fbom    Shobt    Weights    in    Elbvatob    Compa5ys 

Accounts 

After  reoerving  testimony  of  the  foregoing  nature,  the  Comniit 

teef  undertook  to  aMertain  whether  such  shoortagea  resulted  from  th^ 

operatiooa  oi  the  Buffalo  elerators  and  what  the  result  of  0^<^ 

sbortagee  were  totfaei  elevator  companies.    For  that  purpose,  ^ 


•books  of  aeoDunt  of  t^rtain  elevator  companies  end  aocompanjmg 
testimony  from  the  elevator  managers  was  sought 

Wti*i*iam  B.  Geegoby,  called  before  the  Committee  and 
sworn,  testified: 

"  I  live  at  19  Crescent  avenue  in  Buffalo;  -am  manager  of  the 
Dakota  Elevator.  It  is  a  corporation  owned  by  Buffalo  capitalists. 
John  IT.  Brinkman  is  acting  secretary ;  Edward  JSiichael  is  presi- 
dent. The  business  of  this  corporation  is  lifting  and  storing  and 
shipping  grain.  We  only  store  other  people's  grain.  We  own 
none  of  it  and  we  sell  no  grain  on  our  own  account.  We  lift  ihis 
grain  from  the  lake  boats  that  oome  to  Buffalo  and  store  it  for 
▼arions  peoples'  aecoimts  whom  it  may  concem,  then  we  ship  it  out 
on  their  directions.  Shipping  directions  are  given  to  the  man  fliat 
has  eharge  of  shipments.  The  owner  draws  an  order  on  the  eleva- 
tcff  for  the  shipment  of  a  specific  lot  of  grain.  The  identity  of  all 
grain  is  ppeserred.  It  goes  down  in  different  holds  of  the  bodit 
The  elevators  at  this  port  do  net  simply  take  the  grain  and  i^tum  it 
in  kind ;  not  the  lake  grain  elevators.  Each  man  who<  puts  in  grain 
into  our  elevators  gets  back  his  specific  grain.  We  have  a  great 
many  separate  storage  bins.    The  identity  has  to  be  preserved. 

"  A  standard  carload  of  wheat  is  1,000  bushel,  weighing  G0,000 
.pounds.  The  cars  are  set  into  the  elevator  and  we  load  the  grain 
as  the  cars  are  received.  The  car  goes  directly  under  the  elevator 
•chute  and  the  grain  runs  from  the  scales  into  the  car.  Our  scales 
-weighs  250  bushels  at  a  draft.  It  is  filled,  weighed  and  dropped 
into  the  car.  If  a  man  had  50,000  bushel  stored  in  our  elevatoi 
and  60  carloads  were  shipped  out,  that  would  dean  it  all  out." 

Mr.  Ward. — Here  is  a  witness  that  ordered  5,000  bushel  loaded 
at  your  elevator  and  his  first  car  was  580  pomids  less  than  1,000 
bushel;  the  second  car  was  720  pounds  less  than  a  thousand 
bushels ;  the  third  car  was  840  pounds  less  than  1,000  bushel ;  the 
fourth  car  was  360  pounds  less  than  a  thousand  bushel;  the  fifth 
ear  was  680  pounds  less  than  1,000  bushel,  on  weighing.  That  is, 
it  was  short.  t$97  worth  of  grain. 

Mr.  Gregory. —  Well,  that  could  be  occasioned  from  the  fact  in 
the  difference  in  the  scales.  Maybe  his  scales  are  not  quite  correct 
as  they  might  have  been;  maybe  his  scales  weigh  in  smaller  capa- 
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city  than  the  scales  which  weigh  the  grain  out.    I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

There  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  the  railroads 
that  load  the  grain.  The  stuff  is  weighed  out  under  the  directions 
of  the  Com  Exchange  under  the  Weighmaster's  department  of  the 
Com  Exchange  of  Buffalo.  A  lot  of  the  stuff  is  weighed  out  by 
the  supervising  agent  of  the  different  railroads.  We  have  received 
complaints  of  shortages  probably  two  or  three  times  a  year.  We 
investigate  and  find  out  about  it.  Find  out  if  the  stuff  was  loaded 
on  the  orders  called  for ;  if  we  find  that  the  orders  were  loaded  all 
right,  we  simply  say  so. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Isn't  there  any  trade  custom  of  allowing  shortage 
on  a  thousand  bushel,  say  one  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — I  could  not  tell  you  that,  sir.  I  am  not  in  the 
grain  trade  and  don't  know  anything  about  it.  If  shortages  did 
exist,  we  would  have  a  surplus.  You  may  have  a  few  bushels  there 
and  those  few  bushels  we  dispose  of  certainly. 

Mr.  Ward.— How? 

^fr.  Gregorv'. — ^^Vell,  you  wouldn't  give  it  away ;  you  would  have 
to  dispose  of  it  through  some  broker  or  somebody  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness ;  you  wouldn't  sell  it  yourself ;  wouldn't  be  in  a  position  to  sell 
it  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  accumulate  a  carload.  I  don't 
know  just  exactly  how  it  would  go  into  the  books  of  the  company 
when  sold.  It  would  have  to  be  creditetl  somewhere.  It  isn't  any 
perquisite  of  the  weighmaster  or  the  managers. 

No  Shortages  Allowed  in  Weighing  In. 

If  a  bill  of  lading  calls  for  60,000  bushels  of  grain  and  the 
steamboat  comes  to  the  elevator  and  in  taking  the  grain  out  of  the 
boat  you  only  find,  we  will  say,  49,000  bushel,  that  is  arranged  and 
straightened  out  and  handled  by  the  vessel  agent  and  a  concern 
called  the  Lake  Grain  Clearance  Association  here  in  Buffalo.  We 
can  only  give  a  receipt  for  exactly  what  we  take  out  of  the  boat 
and  that  is  all  the  shipper  gets  credit  for. 

Mr.  Ward. — But  after  you  have  shipped  out  John  Smith's 
60,000  bushel,  if  you  have  got  100  bushels  over  that  is  sold  by 
the  elevator  company  ? 
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Mr.  Gregory. — ^Well,  it  is,  and  it  isn't  Now,  you  asked  me  the 
question,  when  I  first  sat  down  here,  if  we  ever  sold  any  grain. 
When  you  asked  that  question,  I  figured  in  my  own  mind  that  you 
intended  I  should  say  I  was  in  the  grain  business  in  selling  grains. 
Now,  I  am  not  in  the  grain  business  and  we  would  certainly  neces- 
sarily have  to  sell  this  grain  if  we  had  any  over-run. 

Mr.  Ward.— Why  not  credit  it  to  John  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — Well,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  exactly  who 
owned  the  grain,  so  many  jieoplo  participate  in  it ;  you  coijd  not 
tell  where  it  belonged. 

Mr.  Ward. — Each  storage  is  in  bulk  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Ward. — Each  lot  is  kept  distinct  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — ^Yes,  sir;  it  is.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in 
knowing  that  the  surplus  belonged  to  a  certain  consignment,  but 
these  consignments  change  hands  twenty-five  times.  The  original 
storer  might  not  have  any  equity  in  it  at  all.  You  could  credit  it 
to  the  man  who  turned  in  the  receipt,  but  it  would  be  an  endless 
chain  of  business;  you  would  never  get  through  with  your  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ward. —  It  is  easier  to  sell  it  then,  and  credit  it  to  the  ele- 
vator's account  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — It  has  been,  as  I  have  understood  it,  that  the 
stuff  that  accumulates  that  way  is  the  property  of  the  elevator,  but 
I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand  that  I  did  not  understand  the 
question  you  put  to  me  in  the  first  place,  because  the  grain  is  sold ; 
therefore,  going  back  to  my  statement  we  have  sold  grain ;  we  have 
sold  it  to  different  people.  A  shortage  of  700  pounds  of  oats  on  a 
car  would  be  twenty-two  bushel ;  1,200  pounds  of  wheat  would  be 
car  would  be  twenty-two  bushel.  1,200  pounds  of  wheat  would  be 
twenty  bushel.  I  have  never  investigated  the  average  shortages. 
There  is  no  weighmaster  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  now.  The  Lake 
Grain  Clearance  Association  only  attends  to  shortages  in  the  grain 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  elevator,  when  it  is  weighed  in. 

Mr.  Ward. — Say  a  miller  in  Binghamton  gets  the  car  and  pays 
the  draft,  takes  the  bill  of  lading  and  gets  delivery,  he  has  paid  for 
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the  carload  of  gi-ain;  he  finds  that  he  is  twentv  bushel  short  of 
weight  at  $1  a  budtel,  $20 ;  and  he  scsidB  a  statement  to  your  de- 
Yfltor  company  that  you  owe  him  $20  for  twenty  bndiels  of  wheats 
and  you  do  find  the  twenty. bushels  in  your  bin  there^  there  would 
not  be  mueh  trouble  or  bookkeeping  about  remitting  him  that  $20 
when  you  found  the  excess  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — He  would  not  send  a  statement  to  us  for  it  for  he 
hasn't  done  any  business  with  the  elevator;  he  has  done  business 
with  the  man  who  put  the  grain  in  the  elevator. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^We  have  got  a  statement  here  of  ike  Mystic  Millaig 
and  Feeding  Company  that  they  furnished  the  Dakota  Elevator 
showing  an  indebtedness  in  this  way  of  $113.63  for  these  shortages 
and  claim  they  forwarded  it  to  your  people,  but  could  not  get  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Gregory. —  Well,  we  may  have  done  that,  but  I  say  the  cus- 
tomary way  to  do  would  be  to  send  it  to  the  man  he  bought  the 
gram  from. 

Mr.  Ward. — Well,  but  that  man  has  gotten  his  money  and  the 
miller  has  gotten  his  grain,  except  the  shortage  and  the  account  is 
closed  and  the  grain  merchant  refers  him  to  the  railroad  company 
or  elevator  man,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — ^Well,  he  could  do  that ;  he  could  refer  him  to  the 
railroad  agent.  We  have  not  necessarily  got  their  shortages  here. 
Tiere  are  a  great  many  shortages  that  are  occasioned  from  the  fact 
of'the  condition  of  the  railroad  car.  Of  course,  it  is  not  all  that 
way.  Fair  dealing  might  require  that  this  man  gets  credit  on  the 
elevator  books  for  the  amount  of  his  shortage  if  it  was  actually 
found  that  wo  had  it  in  our  elevator.  But  if  we  allowed  his  claim, 
all  of  those  pooplo  would  have  shortages  when  they  didn't  have 
them  and  the  elevator  company  wouldn't  have  a  dollar  left  You 
know  an  elevator  scale  is  a  pretty  big  thing  when  you  commence 
to  weigh  fifteen  or  thirty  bushels  at  a  time. 

The  Buifalo  Scale  Company  looks  after  the  scales  and  there  are 
other  scale  people  here.  I  cannot  recall  whether  they  are  the  ones 
that  look  after  otrr  scales  this  spring ;  the  scales  are  tested  three  or 
fonr  times  a  year.  Weather  conditions  and  being  located  on  the 
water  where  there  is  dampness,  all  these  things  have  a  tendency  to 
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make  the  scales  go  one  or  the  other.  We  weigh  it  in  one  or  two 
weights,  but  the  man  down  in  the  country  weighs  it  into  a  wagon 
and  the  stuff  blows  away.  Wo  have  got  some  books  tiiat  show  our 
f^ales  of  gTHin  for  1915  and  1016.  I  have  charge  of  making  those* 
sales.  I  sold  the  last  lot  here  to  Mr.  Eugle  in  the  Ellicott  Square 
]  building.    ITe  is  a  grain  merchant. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^What  did  you  sell  him  ? 

Mr.  Gi'egory. — I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — Well,  what  was  it,  com  or  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — I  think  wheat. 

Mr.  Ward. — How  many  bushels,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Gregory* — I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Ward. — A- carload. 

Mr.  Gregory. — Yes,  more  than  a  carload. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  would  be  a  thousand  busliels. 

Mr.  Gregory. — Probably  two  or  three  thousomd  bushels^  I  think 
that  sale  was  made  sometime  this  spring.  I  have  not  sold  any  sinee. 
I  cannot  tell  when  I  made  a  sale  before  that.  That  transaction. of 
this  wheat  entered  on  our  books  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  went 
to  our  company. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  must  have  something  in  your  bins  now. 

Mr.  Qregory. — We  have  got  quite  a  lot  in  our  bins  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  can  get  at  it  when  we  clean  up  the  elevator,  when  we 
«:et  through  with  tlie  cun*ent  receipts,  along  about  the  1st  of  April. 
We  never  clean  up  the  elevator;  it  has  a  capacity  of  a  million 
bushels,  and  there  is  always  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain. 

Mr;  Ward. — W«  wond^,  how  did  you  find  out  you  could  afford 
to.  spare  anyone  two  or  three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  last  spring  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — ^We  take  the  cargoes  and  see  what  the  cargoes  oall 
for,  figure  up  the  number  of  cargoes  we  have  in  the  elevator  and  if 
those  cargoes  call  for  so  much  grain,  we  re-weigh  that  grain  to  see 
tliflt  onr  outstanding  warehouse  receipts  are  properly  taken  care  of. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Then  what  ?  When  you  find  that  your  outstanding 
warehouse  receipts  are  properly  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — Then  if  we  have  gotten  everything  cleaned  up, 
if  there  is  any  little  surplus  there,  we  figure  it  belongs  to  the  ele- 
vator and  we  dispose  of  it.  I  co\ild  not  say  how  often  we  do  that 
without  looking  back. 

A  man,  Mr.  J.  E.  Finley,  is  superintendent  of  our  weighing 
men ;  we  have  a  number  of  them.  He  is  not  there  when  all  weigh- 
ing is  done.  Our  instructions  are.  to  give  everybody  all  that  is 
coming  to  them  and  I  know  what  the  reputation  of  the  elevator  is. 
The  scale  beam  on  a  big  scale  of  this  kind,  if  it  comes  up  very 
strong  you  are  gone,  that  is  all.  If  you  bring  that  beam  up  strong 
every  time  you  weigh  out  a  car,  you  wouldn't  have  grain  enough  in 
the  elevator  to  cover  the  warehouse  receipts.  It  is  rather  a  delicate 
job  to  get  a  fair  balance.  The  weigh  man  must  prevent  its  going 
up  strong ;  it  is  part  of  his  duty ;  it  is  adjusted  so  that  a  nice  bal- 
ance can  be  readily  obtained,  and  it  is  the  weigh  man's  duty  to  get 
that  nice  balance.    It  can  be  graduated  down  to  a  pound. 

Mr.  Ward. — Do  elevators  have  a  variegated  reputation  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  Gregorv. — Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  answer  that  question ; 
it  would  put  me  in  a  position  that  I  don't  want  to  be  in. 

Mr.  Ward. — I  suppose  that  with  the  soulful  desire  to  accumu- 
late a  surplus  this  two  or  three  thousand  bushel  might  be  readily 
run  up  to  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Gregory. —  You  could  do  that,  but  that  would  be  absolutely 
stealing.  That  would  bo  premeditated  robbery.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  foregone  thought  to  steal  to  do  that.  The  surplus  that  is 
accumulated  by  us  is  entirely  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness and  not  deliberate  and  purposeful  light  balance.  By  a  little 
manipulation,  the  accumulation  could  be  largely  increased.  If  you 
want  to  go  on  and  steal  that  stuff  you  could  steal  it  and  still  be 
doing  business,  but  after  a  time  the  men  who  sell  the  grain  in  the 
first  place  would  not  put  any  more  grain  in  your  elevator,  so  you 
wouldn't  have  any  business.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  grain 
men  and  there  are  times  when  no  elevator  will  be  empty.    Fifteen 
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thousand  buahels  of  grain  would  be  a  very  unusual  amount  of  grain 
for  anybody  to  put  in  the  elevator.  The  amount  would  be  larger. 
Some  of  the  boats  that  come  to  Buffalo  bring  six  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  grain.  Five  hundred  thousand  bushel  would  be  a  more 
representative  amount  to  be  stored  in  the  elevator  by  one  merchant 
In  our  books  the  sales  of  grain  are  carried  into  earnings.  It  is 
not  kept  in  a  separate  account. 

Godfrey  Mokgan,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 
"  I  am  the  manager  of  the  Kellogg  Elevator  Company,  Gansen 

street,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.    I  have  the  management  of  the  entire 

business  of  the  elevator  and  we  keep  books. 

"  We  make  a  trial  balance  and  we  can  get  that  trial  balance  for 

you." 

Mr.  Ward. — ^What  do  you  do  in  your  elevator  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  surplus  grain  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — ^We  put  them  into  an  accoimt  called,  "  Over  and 
Short."  That  account  is  in  the  books.  I  have  that  trial  balance  sheet 
here.  (Paper  admitted  in  evidence  and  marked  Committee  Ex- 
hibit 164.)  Exhibit  164  is  our  trial  balance  for  August  31st  We 
carry  in  this  trial  balance  this  account  from  the  Ist  of  May,  1916. 
The  numerals  in  front  of  the  item  are  the  ledger  account  pages. 
Ledger  page  243  shmvs,  "  Over  and  Short,  $6,473.46."  That  rep- 
resents credits,  but  something  like  $4,000  of  that  was  recovered 
from  one  of  the  employees  who  had  been  stealing  grain  at  the  ele- 
vator, and  we  made  him  pay  that  back  for  the  theft ;  but  to  whom 
that  grain  belongs  I  don't  know  and  never  have  been  able  to  tell. 
The  grain  was  returned  to  us.  It  was  in  a  canal  boat  and  I  re- 
covered the  canal  boat,  brought  it  back  to  the  elevator  and  had  it 
re-elevated  and  it  is  through  this,  the  inventory  of  the  value  of  the 
grain  which  we  take  every  month  into  the  **  Over  and  Short "  ac- 
count.   That  was  recovered  in  July. 

Our  June  trial  balance  showed  about  $1,000  overage  from  the 
Ist  of  ;May,  from  May  the  1st  of  this  year,  so  that  the  accumula- 
tion from  May  1st  to  June  31st  would  be  about  $500  a  month.  The 
dust  account  is  for  dust  which  we  have  sold  from  the  elevator.  We 
gather  the  dust  from  all  over  the  elevator,  put  it  in  bags,  and  it 
now  has  a  slight  market  value.    We  sold  $183.04  worth.     That  is 
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probably  two  cai'loads.  It  is  put  into  the  inolaases  foods  to  be  boU 
to  dairymen  for  cattle.  It  looks  like  ordinary  dust  to  me.  It  doc* 
not  require  any  grinding;  it  is  j.ust  mixed  in  what  they  call  tli« 
molasses  foodL  I  am  jui^t  telling  you  beai'say  on  thie.  That  i»  iim 
information  I  have  about  it. 

There  is  another  item  there,  the  grain  account  of  $5,i>4:5.  That 
is  grain  as  against  the  over  and  short  account*  It  is  an  asset.  We 
keep  that  separately. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  is  on  page  154,  we  find  gi'ain  account,  $5,646. 
What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — That  is  just  a  book  charge.  I  don't  know ;  timi: 
must  be  the  grain  eamii^  probably. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  is,  sales  of  grain  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — ^Sales  of  grain,  yes. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Do  you  know  where  these  sales  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — No,  I  don't;  I  presume  partially  from  overages; 
mostly,  r  presume,  from  overages.  These  overages  came  from  sur- 
plus after  the  shipping  orders  represented  by  the  receipts  are  filled. 
Wo  weigh  all  the  grain  as  it  comes  in. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Well,  now,  we  find  mill  mjen  saying  such  things  as 
this:  On  September  4,  1913,  car  niunber  109,791  on  the  Nerir 
^'^ork  Central  was  short  485  pounds  of  oontaining  60^000  poniBis 
of  wheat,  and  on  September  13th,  car  number  75,079  on  the  West 
Sho£e  Kailroad  was  short  1,540  pounds  of  wheat.  Now,  how  woaM 
you  say  that  happened  ? 

Mr.  M'Organ. — ^I  don't  think  anybody  can  say  how  those  things 
happen  and  be  definite  about  it.  I  don't  believe  that  two  scales 
evev  weigh  alike.  I  don't  believe  that  the  grain  weighed  twice  over 
ever  weighs  alike.  I  think  the  mistake  is  more  apt,  a  great  deal, 
to  be  at  the  other  end  than  it  is  at  the  Buffalo  end. 

Mr.  Ward. — If  the  mistake  was  always  at  the  other  end  you 
would  not  have  this  over  and  short  account. 

Mr.  Morgan. — ^No,  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Ward. — So  that  the  mistake  must  sometimes  come  at  your 
end  ? 
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Mr.  Morgan. — ^Undoubtedly,  it  does.  We  use  any  bin  for  the 
•  erveKBges.  We  have  sixty  bing  in  our  house.  A  car  of  com  weighs 
66,000  pounds  and  we  aim  to  deliver  that  for  a  car.  The  Clear- 
ance Association  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  oii1>*tore  grain ;  that 
only  regulates  the  in-store  grain.  If  we  found  we  had  some  com 
over,  we  wouldn't  know  who  to  credit  it  to. 

Our  scales  weigh  60,000  pounds  at  a  draft.  A  slight  difference 
in  the  location  of  the  beam  would  not  represent  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds.  You  are  supposed  to  be  particular  not  to  over-weigh 
or  under-weigh. 

The  railroads,  who  handle  export  grain,  will  not  take  the  Buffalo 
elevator  weights  as  they  are  held  responsible  for  any  shortage,  so 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  supeiintends  the  weighing  of  all  cars 
that  go  to  N^cw  York  for  export,  but  local  business  throughout  the 
State  that  goes  to  dealers  or  others,  the  Trunk  Line  Association 
paj^s  no  attention  to.  We  make  no  practice  of  settling  claims  for 
shortages  on  cars. 

James  A.  Stevenson,  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 
"  I  live  in  Buffalo  and  am  manager  of  the  Mutual  Elevator. 
That  is  owned  by  the  Mutual  Terminal  Company  of  Buffalo. 

"  We  have  some  surplus  of  grain.  That  has  been  sold  And  put 
into  the  earnings ;  we  put  it  into  the  miscellaneous  earnings.  We 
had  no  accounts  of  overs  and  shorts  but  we  have  had  shortages. 
When  we  had  shortages  we  filled  them  from  the  overs,  or  paid  for 
them.  We  handle  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  if  the  owners  consent 
we  deliver  in  kind.  We  sometimes  have  considerable  overages,  but 
how  much  I  couldn't  tell  you  offhand.  Any  shortages  in  our  eleva- 
tor are  very  small  and  are  taken  care  of." 

Conclusion 

From  the  above  testimony,  it  clearly  appears  that  carload  lots  of 
-grain  are  shipped  out  from  certain  Buffalo  elevators  short  of  their 
required  amcmnt;  that  substantial  amounts  of  this  grain  remain  in 
the  elevators  and  are  made  a  source  of  profit  from  elevator  opera- 
:tk>ns.  The  admission  that  in  one  elevator  three  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  had  been  accumulated  in  this  way  in  one  season  and  ap- 
plied to  the  profits  of  the  elevator,  while  in  anoliier  $10,600  had 
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been  accumulated  in  one  year  from  sales  of  such  grain,  shows  suffi- 
cient justification  for  the  complaint  that  systematic  shortages  are 
pormitted  to  exist.  It  is  suggested  that  this  is  only  one  form  of 
abuse  to  which  the  traffic  in  foods  and  feed  stuffs  is  subjected  in 
this  State.  Theee  abuses,  while  small  in  themselves,  exist  at  many 
points  and  in  all  sorts  of  food  traffic.  Taken  separately,  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  perhaps  to  secure  attention  from  the 
State,  but  taken  as  a  whole  this  multitude  of  abuses  and  little 
frauds  becomes  a  considerable  burden  upon  the  consumer  and 
producer. 

For  this  reason,  it  suggests  itself  that  a  comprehensive  State 
Department,  equipped  to  examine  into  and  make  public  all  sorts 
of  ill-practices  of  this  sort,  will  in  itself,  afford  an  effectual 
remedy  for  a  greater  part  of  them.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  an 
ond  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  expense  of  such  a  department  will 
be  returned  to  the  people  of  this  State  many  times  by  saving  the 
producer  and  consumer  fix)m  a  multitude  of  petty  thefts,  frauds, 
impositions  and  oppressions  from  which  at  this  time  they  have  no 
protection,  except  a  resort  to  the  courts  of  law.  But  a  resort  to  the 
law  courts  affords  no  remedy  to  the  ordinary  individual  in  such 
cases.  He  can  afford  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  and  he  suffers 
the  imposition  in  silence  while  the  crafty  and  the  cunning  by  these 
collective  impositions  secure  substantial  profits,  all  of  which  prac- 
tices become  an  ultimate  burden  upon  the  consumer  and  tend  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Poultry  and  Poultry  Products 

This  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  give  extensive  consideration 
either  to  the  production  or  distribution  of  dressed  poultry  or  eggs 
in  the  State,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  each  day  its  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  more  pressing  problems  which  are  referred  to  in  this 
i^ort  This  question  is  one  with  which  the  people  of  our  cities, 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  are  greatly  con- 
cerned. Dressed  poultry  and  eggs  is  one  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  larger  cities.  The  amount  of 
business  in  these  products  is  enormoufs.  For  several  years  pest, 
it  seems  that  no  branch  of  feed  supply  has  been  in  sto  troubled  a 
condition   as  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  poultry  and 
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eggs.  The  lower  courts  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  grand 
juries  of  the  county,  have  during  later  years  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  in  attempts  to  remedy  existing  conditions.  The 
Committee  regrets  that  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  unable  to  go 
into  this  matter. 

Without  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  traffic,  the  Committee  is  unable  to  make  any 
suggestions  as  to  possible  remedy  for  the  troublesome  features. 
The  l^slation  here  proposed  should  be  able  to  aflFord  to  the 
people  of  the  cities  a  thorough  understanding  and  competent 
dealing  with  the  questions  involved.  It  is  recommended  that  in 
considering  legislation  to  be  advanced  for  this  purpose^  that  those 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  N'e\v  York  in 
securing  at  reasonable  price  an  adequate  supply  of  dressed  poultry 
for  its  inhabitants,  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  means  and  facili- 
ties provided  to  afford  relief.  Of  course,  this  suggestion  applies  in 
a  larger  sense  to  all  products  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  inhabitants  not  only  of  New  York  city,  but  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  State.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  Commit- 
tee finds  itself  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  recommend- 
ing l^slation,  which  shall  not  only  provide  remedies  for  existing 
ills  in  the  -matter  of  dairy  products,  but  shall  apply  and  afford 
relief  so  far  as  possible  to  the  entire  question  of  the  food  supply  of 
this  State.  To  attempt  to  recommend  legislation  applicable  only 
to  dairy  products  and  poultry  would  be  to  attempt  to  act  upon 
only  a  part  of  food  products,  which,  however  important  in  them- 
selves, yet  readily  lend  themselves  to  remedies  which  are  designed 
to  reach  the  entire  food  situation  in  this  Stata 

Egg  and  Butter  Investigation 

The  Committee  has  been  unable  to  give  any  of  its  time  to  the 
investigation  of  the  alleged  evil  practices  of  commission  men  and 
of  the  butter  and  egg  trade.  It  has,  however,  examined  into  the 
report  of  Hon.  Edward  R  O'Malley  in  the  present  proceedings  in- 
stituted on  the  petition  of  the  Attorney-General  and  has  also  had 
access  to  the  record  of  those  proceedings  and  the  evidence  and 
exhibits  introduced.  It  has,  therefore,  believed  that  it  is  proper 
to  include  as  part  of  this  report  the  referee^s  report  in  that  proceed- 
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ing.  This  report  suggests  strongly  that  coaditionis  prevail  intke 
distribution  of  food  staffs  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  Xew  York 
and  de\dces  affecting  the  market  priee  thereof  are  operated  which 
the  State  should  no  longer  permit.  In  preparing  the  l^slnrtieny  as 
instructed  by  the  Legislature,  this  Committee  has  ia  mind  the  eim- 
elusions  reached  by  the  referee  in  thia  report,  and  the  pnpased 
legislation  is  especially  designed  to  effectually  restrain  and  pre- 
vent the  evil  practices  and  methods  there  found  to  exist  To  at- 
tempt to  remedy  existing  evils  in  the  distribution  of  dairy  pxfKluets 
without  including  therein  matters  such  as  are  shown  to  exist  in 
this  report,  would  be  a  mistake.  With  this  coosideoration  in  view, 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  L^islature  has  taken  up  the 
matter  of  appropriate  legislation  with  the  Mayor's  CommitiBe  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  with  a  committee  appointed  by  tke 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  After  giving  the  subjcots  in 
hand  as  full  a  consideration  as  the  time  permitted,  the  three  com- 
mittees designated  as  Governor  Whitman's  Market  ComnuMOon, 
Mayor  Mitchel's  Food  Supply  Conunittee,  and  the  Wicks  Legis- 
lative Committee,  have  joined  in  a  report  which  has  heratofore 
been  made  and  which  is  inchided  in  and  made  a  part  hereof. 
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HEFBfRiEENS  RBPORT  IN  THE  BUTTER  AND  EGG  INVKfiTTJiGATION 
Supreme  Coubt  —  County  of  Nfw  York 


In  tub  2kiATTEB 

of 

The  Petition  of  jAitES  A.  PARSO^^s,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Stflte  of  New  York,  for  an  order 
directing  certain  persons  to  appear  before  a 
Referee  for  examdnation,  pursuant  to  chapter 
25  of  the  Law8  of  1909,  as  amended,  being  an 
Act  "  R-elating  to  General  Bu&inesg"  constitut- 
ing cliapter  25  of  the  Conaolidated  Lawst,  and 
enrtitled  *'  General  Busintess  Law,*'  in  effect  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1909,  and  particularly  article  22  of 
aaid  chapter. 


Hon.  Egbubt  E.  Woodbury,  Attorney-General,  State  of  New  York: 

Dear  Sir, — On  October  D,  1914,  your  predecessor,  the  Hon.  James  A.  Parsons, 
on  a  petition  as  Attorney-General,  infi>tituted  a  proceeding  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  county,  and  eecured  an  order  from  Hon.  John  Ford,  one  of 
the  JuatioeB  of  said  Court,  directing  that  eei*tain'  personB  appear  beforo  the 
referee  to  be  naurad  for  CKaaniuation  purfiuant  to  chapter  25  of  the  La^ro  of 
1909  as  amended,  conetitnting  chapter  25  oi  the  Consolidated  Laws  and 
entitled  "  General  Business  Law."  By  said  order,  I  was  appointed  referee  to 
take  the  testimony  of  the  -witaesees  referred  to  in  the  petition  «Jid  also  such 
oth^r  witnesses  as  ladg-lit  be  subsequently  ordered  to  appear  in-  said  proeeeding 
to  be  examined.  Tiie  first  hearing  under  said  order  was  held  on  the  22d  day 
of  October,  1#14,  in  the  offioe  of  the  Attorney-General,  299  Broadway,  and 
mere  continued  until  on  or  about  the  17th  day  of  December,  1915,  w;ben  the 
evidMMe  was  closed.  Deputy  Attomey-Oeneral  Franklin  Kenotedy  repiesenied 
the  State  <m  said  hearings  until  about  the  20th  day  of  Jaufuary,  1^15,  when, 
owing  to  other  engagements  and  a  subsequent  illness,  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ofed further,  which  caused  the  delay  in  the  taking  of  the  testimony.  Deputy 
Attoraey-Genefal  AHred  L.  Beeker  thereafter  took  diarge  of  the  matter  and 
elosad  the  testimony  Deoeofiber  17,  1915. 

The  petition  of  the  Attorne^'-Oeneral,  among  other  things,  alleged  that  it 
hAd  been  determined  to  commeBoe  an  action  or  proceeding  under  section  34^  of 
ikib  General  Business  Law  and  under  section  131  of  the  General  Corporation 
Law  for  the  annulment  of  the  charters  of  certain  corporations  therein  men- 
tioned, but  partkularly  the  New  York  Mnreantile  Exohaage,  and  further  to 
bcdng  actions  against  eertain  foreign  corporations  under  section  1*948  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

The  petition  allied  that  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  was  a  domestic 
oorporation  and  its  by-laws  states  the  object  of  the  association  to  be  to  ineul- 
eate  equitable  principles  of  trade,  establish  uniformity  in  eoflaanercial  usages, 
diBBeminate  among  its  members  business  inlonmation,  reform  abuses  and  pro- 
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teet  tfa«  tr«de  against  unlftwfal  exactions,  adjust  differenees  between  the  mem- 
bers and  promote  good  fellowship  and  friendly  inieroourse  among  them,  but 
that  in  fa^rt  the  Exchange  has  by  fixing  and  designating  the  grades  and  classi- 
fying the  quality  of  the  butter  and  i'ggs  received  on  the  nmrket  in  New  York 
city,  by  manipulating  offers  and  bids  for  butter  and  eggs  under  the  "  Call " 
and  by  permitting  nmny  of  the  sales  under  the  "  Call  **  to  consist  of  "  washed  " 
sales  it  has  illegally  and  fraudulently  affected  the  market  for  butter  and  eggs 
for  the  personal  benefit  of  a  entail  percentage  of  the  persons,  firms  and  cor- 
porations having  a  controling  interest  in  the  Exchange;  that  the  sales  under 
tlie  "  Call  "  were  fal^e  and  fraudulent  and  not  representative  of  the  selling 
values  of  either  butter  or  eggs  in  the  New  York  market  and  are  in  many 
instances  is-sued  to  deceive  the  producers  on  one  hand  and  the  general  con- 
suming public  on  the  other  hand. 

Tbfipt  between  the  years  of  1903  and  1C07  there  existed  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Exchange  what  was  known  as  the  Butter,  Egg  and  Cheese 
Quotation  Conimnittees,  whose  duty  it  wns  to  establish  quotations  on  all 
grades  of  butter,  eggs  and  cheese  and  have  the  same  posted  daily  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  Exchange.  These  daily  quotations  were  published  in 
the  "Producers*  Price  Current"  as  the  oflScial  quotations-  of  the  Exchange; 
that  said  quotation  committees  discontinued  the  practice  of  recording,  making 
and  publishing  these  quotations  after  August  7,  1007,  because  of  a  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  restraining  them  from  so  doing.  This  judgment  was 
entered  in  an  action  brought  by  E.  E.  Miirtin,  a  member  of  the  Exchange,  who 
charged  that  the  recorded  and  published  quotations  of  the  butter  comflrittee 
were  false  and  fraudulent  and  not  representative  of  the  selling  values  of  butter 
obtainable  from  wholesale  transactions  at  first  hand  and  that  the  quoted  butter 
prices  were  from  %  of  a  cent  to  1  ^  cents  lower  than  the  true  market  value. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  Exchange  obeyed  this  injunction  until  about 
January  9,  1908,  when  its  quotation  committees  were  reoiganized  and  pub- 
lished quotations  as  before,  tliat  on  June  7<,  1909,  a  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes  and  known  as  the  "Governor's  Committee  on  speculation 
in  •Securities  and  Commodities"  reported  that  w>hile  the  quotations  of  the 
products  appearing  in  these  Exchanges  (MeTx;antile  and  Metal)  are  printed 
daily  .in  the  public  press,  they  are  not  a  record  of  actual  transactions  amongst 
the  memhers  either  for  immediate  or  future  delivery;  that  upon  the  "Calls" 
sales  are  confessedly  rare  and  that  the  committees  were  actually  close  corpora- 
tions of  the  buyers  of  butter  and  eggs  and  the  prices  really  represented  their 
views  as  to  the  rates  at  which  the  trade  generally  were  ready  to  buy  butter 
and  eggs  from  the  farmers  and  country  dealers. 

On  or  about  August  23,  190^,  the  Exchange  having  been  advised  of  the 
report  of  the  Governor's  Committee,  again  dissolved  its  quotation  committees. 

That  thereafter  the  Exchange  established  what  may  be  called  the  "  Umer- 
Barry  Price  Mechanism"  through  the  medium  of  the  "Producers'  Price 
Current."  Representatives  of  this  publication  each  day  called  on  five  or  six 
firms  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  egg  and  butter  business  at  their  places  of 
businefitf  regarding  prices  and  made  similar  inquiries  of  other  dealers  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  and  also  ascertained  information  of  the  relative  move- 
ment of  eggs  and  butter  the  day  before  and  made  inquiries  of  the  prices 
obtained  for  sales  under  the  "  Call."     Each  day's  quotations  were  made  and 
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posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  Exchange.  These  were  the  official  quota- 
tions for  the  day. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  in  1^12  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  county 
instituted  a  John  Doe  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  practices  of  the  Exchange 
regarding  the  matters  aforesaid,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Exchange 
discontinued  the  practice  of  posting  quotations  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  the 
Exchange  which  satisfied  tlie  demands  of  the  District  Attorney.  No  official 
price  quotations  have  been  posted  by  the  Exchange  since  that  time,  but  it  is 
alleged  that  the  same  results  have  been  obtained  through  the  continued  publi- 
cation of  quotations  in  the  Producer.^*  Price  Current  which  has  continued  ever 
since  to  publish  quotations  of  the  pi*evailing  prices  which  are  geneerally 
accepted  as  the  prices  established  by  the  Exchange*  It  is  allieged  that  the 
Excbange  is  not  nmintained  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  its  by-liaws,  but  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  conferewje  of  big  dealers  who  disseminate  infor- 
mation and  n>isinfom:«tion  with  respect  to  prevailing  prices  and  that  by  con- 
cert of  action  the  Exchange  possesses  the  power  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  "  Call "  to  inflate  or  depress  prices  and  that  through  the  "Producers' 
Price  Current,"  the  proprietors  of  which  are  members  of  the  Exchange,  the 
Exchange  carries  on  the  san^  practices  it  did  formerly  by  virtue  of  its  quota- 
tation  committees. 

The  petition  further  sets  forth  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committees 
of  the  Exchange  for  1913  and  1914  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Exchange. 

It  further  sots  forth  briefly  the  substance  of  sections  fl0^r43»  of  the  General 
Business  Law  relative  to  regulating  the  general  business  of  warehousemen, 
and  section  I16-A  of  the  Public  Health  Law,  relative  to  regulating  the  cold 
storage  of  food  and  cold-storage  wareiiouses  and  calls  attention  to  the  provision 
that  cold  storage  food  shall  not  be  kept  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  months 
except  butter  products  and  that  tlie  State  Commissioner  of  H-ealth  is  vested 
with  full  power  to  inspect  and  supervise  all  places  used  for  cold  storage  or 
refrigerators  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  proper  conduct,  and 
setting  forth  a  list  of  the  cold  storage  warehouses  in  the  city  of  New  York 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  acts. 

The  petition  further  alleges  that  by  storing  enormous  quantities  of  eggs 
in  cold  storage  warehouses  during  times  of  great  productivity  and  keeping 
them  stored  until  tim«s  of  less  productivity  the  price  of  eggo  is  thereby 
affected. 

The  petition  further  alleges  that  the  great  packing  houses  own  and  ship 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  eg^s  reaching  the  New  York  market;  that 
these  convpanies  gather  eggs  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  store  them 
in  the  warehouses  in  Chicago  and  at  other  western  points  and  then  ship  these 
eggs  to  New  York  at  their  pleasure  and  are  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
oi[ri>ublic  health  Ia^vs,  and  that  an  inferior  quality  of  eggs  reaches  the  New 
York  market  without  being  subject  to  the  Public  Health  >Law  of  the  State; 
that  said  packing  conxpanies  assist  in  controlling  the  price  of  eggs  in  the  New 
York  market  and  that  there  is  some  kind  of  an  agreement  or  combination 
between  the  Exchange,  the  cold  storage  companies  and  the  padding  houses  and 
eggs  dealers  whereby  competition  in  the  supply  and  price  of  eggs  in  this  State 
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i»  rMtmintMl  aiid  prevented,  which  agre«ineut  is  contrary  to  law  and  Ukgal  and 
Toid. 

Upon  all  the  inlor^niation  and  evidenoe<adduoed  upon  said  hearings,  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  report  to  you  the  motft  important  things  which  have 
.been  proven. 

The  object  of  eaid  Exchange,  as  ad  forth  in  its  by-Uiwa,  is  as  alleged  in  the 
■petition  and  that  the  nMchanibui  adopted  by  the  Bzcbange  for  tnaklng,  record- 
ing, posting  and  publishing  quotations  of  the  daily  mazJEot  value  of  egg%  butler 
and  cheese,  tlirough  its  quotation  convmittees  between  the  years  of  1903  and 
1007,  as  alleged  in  the  petition,  is  true. 

HiSTOBY  OK  Litigation,  Invjiimtigations  ;^£AI>£  by  Govebnob  Hughbb'  0(»c- 
HiTTBE  ON  Speculation  in  S^xuritiks  and  Ookhodities  aj«^d  iNVESTieA- 

TION  BY  THE  XeW  YoBK  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 

Martin  Action 

In  ItW  the  firm  of  0.  \V.  Martin  &  Broth<»r,  nieiubera  of  the  Exchange, 
brought  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kings  county  against  the  Exchange 
for  an  injunction  aguinst  the  defendant  restraining  it  from  "  iseFuing  or 
publiehing  quotations  of  the  values  in  the  New  York  wholesale  market  of 
any  of  the  grades  of  butter  at  other  than  the  selling  values  of  the  same, 
connmonly  obtainable,  as  sliown  by  wholeBalc  transactions  at  first  hands." 
The  case  was  tried  in  May,  1W7,  l>efore  Mr.  Justice  W.  H.  Jaycox  at  a 
special  term  ^-rthout  a  jury.  Tlie  court  found  that  for  more  than  two  years 
last  past  the  defendant  had  issued  and  published  daily  quotations  of  the 
values  in  the  New  York  wholesale  market  of  the  different  grades  of  butter 
and  that  in  a  substantial  pro[K)rtion  of  cases  those  quotations  were  "untrue 
and  not  representative  of  the  selling  values  of  the  same,"  and  that  the  quo- 
tations for  a  certain  parade  of  butter  qualified  as  "  ejctras  "  were  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  "  untrue  and  not  representative  of  the  selling  values  of  the 
sarae,"  and  that  said  untruthful  quotinj?  of  the  market  by  the  defendant  was 
"wilful,  delibei-ftte,  intentional,  fraudulent  and  systematic,"  and  that  such 
untruthful  quoting  of  the  market  was  a  violation  of  the  defendant's  char- 
ter requirement  that  it  diffuse  **  accurate  and  reliable  information."  There- 
upon the  court  gave  judp;inent  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  restraining  the  defend- 
ant from  "  issuing  or  publishing  quotations  of  the  values  in  the  New  York 
wholesale  market  of  any  of  the  grades  of  butter,  at  other  than  the  selling 
values  of  the  flauie  commonly  obtainable  as  indiciited  by  wholesale  transactions 
at  first  hands."     (Exhibit  21.) 

Following  this  decision,  the  Exchange  discontinued  making  and  publishing 
quotations  through  its  quotation  committee  until  January,  1908,  when  its 
quotation  committees  were  reorganized  and  the  Exchange  contends  it  under- 
took to  publish  these  quotations  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  the  Martin  case. 
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Bicpoiiv  Made  bt  Gotbbnob  Hvgubs^  "  Committee  on  Spkcitlation  in  Seointi- 

XnS   AND   OOMMODITIKS 

In  June,  10W>,  Governor  Hnghes  appointed  what  was  known  as  the  "Gov- 
ernor's Conwiiittee  on  Speculation  in  Securities  and  Comwiodities.**  The  mem- 
bers*  of  this  committee  were  men-  of  the  highest  »tending.  The  chairnnan 
"WTW  Hon:  Horaee  White*  and  the  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  ascertain 
"  what  changes,  H  any,  are  advisable  in  the  laws  of  the  State  bearing  upon 
speculation  in  securities  and  commodities,  or  relating  to  the  protection  of 
investors,  or  with  regard  to  the  instrumentalities  and  organizations  used' 
in  d«tt)ing«  in  securities  and  commodities  which  are  the  subject  of  specu- 
lation," The  conwnittee's  rq)ort  to  the  »Governor  was  datctl  June  7,  HMM),  in 
w^hich  the  committee  gave  its  opinion  that  the  "Mercantile  and  Metal 
Exchange  do  atrtual  harm  to  producers  and  consumers  and  that  their  char* 
ter  should  be  repealed." 

Dt^aling  further  with  the  Mercantile  and  Metal  Exchftnges,  tlie  report  says: 

"AlUu>4gh  quotoiiow  oi.  th«  prodoctB  af^ertAiiiuig.  to  those  E&cluuigfs- 
»ce  printed  daily  in  the  public  press,  thej  are  not  a  record  of  actual  trans- 
actions amongst'  members,  either  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  Mercantile  Exchange  there  are  some  desultory" 
operations  in  so-called  future  contracts  in  butter  and  eggs^  the  character 
of  which  is,  howmv&e^  ivrealed  by  tiie  faet  tha^  n^itlief  djelivery  by  the 
seller  nor  axKeptanoe  hy  the  buyer  is  obligatory,  the  contract  may  be 
voided  by  either  party  by  payment  of  a  maximum  penalty  of  five  per  cent. 
There  are  nominsl  'oatts,*  but  trailing  is  confessedly  rare.  The  publiiBftied' 
qnotntioiW4kre  nuule  by  a<Hm»nttteey  the  mempbei^ip  of  whkih  is  cbangedi 
psriediiiaUgr.  Thai  eofsmiitee  is  a«tuaily  a.  elose  oorpopatioft  of  the 
buyers  of  butter  and  eggB  and  the  prices  were  to  represent  their  views  as 
to  the  rates  at  which  the  trade  generally  should  be  ready  to  buy  from  the 
farmers  and  country  dealers. 

Thevs  praotiees  Tesult  in  deceiving  buyers  and  seUers.  T4ie  in«kiiig^  and 
publiflibiiig  ol  quotations  for  commodities  or  securities  by  groups  of  men 
calling'  themsolv^es  an  Exchange  or  fay  any  similar  title,  whether  incor- 
porated or  not,  should  be  prohibited  by  low  where  sueh  quotations  do  not 
faii'ly  and  truifaiolly  represent  ai^  bona  fide  transactions  on  such 
EhrefaiMigeei  Under  present  comUtionsy  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mer- 
cantile and  Metal  Ehcchanges  do  aotual  harm  to  producers  and  consumers 
and  thai  their  ebartere  sKould  be  repealed." 

John  Dob  FaoaBaoNQ  bt  thb  District  Atfoeney  of  New  York  County 

In  IDIS  the  district  attorney  of  New  York  county  filed  an  information  in  the 
nature  of  a  John  Doe  proceeding  entitled  "  City  Magistrate's  (Court,  First 
Division,  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  plaintiff,  against  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange,  defendant."  In  this  proceeding  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  certain  alleged  practices  of  the  Exchange  before  the  city  magistrate. 
Xo  determination  was  made  in  said  proceeding  by  the  magistrate  nor  did  the 
district  attorney  take  any  action  other  than,  as  I  am-  informed,  to  present  the 
evidence  to  the  grand  jury.  The  reason  why  the  district  attorney  did  not  take 
some  action  is  that  an  agreement  or  understanding  was  entered  into  by  him 
and  the  members  of  the  Exchange  to  the  effect  the  Exchange  would  discontinue 
certain  practices. 

Mr.  William  A.  DeFord,  assistant  district  attorney,  who  had  charge  of  the 
proceeding,  summarized  the  evidence  taken  in  the  prodteding,  and  among  other 
things  reported  that  the  members  of  the  Exchange  purchased  standard  grades 
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of  creamery  butter  under  prior  arrangeioenta  subject  to  chan^  upon  notice 
whereby  they  paid  the  price  fixed  by  the  Exchange  through  its  published 
quotations  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  or  at  a  premium  or  advance  over  the  price 
fixed  by  the  £xch|inge,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Exchange  0old  butter  at 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Exchange  or  st  a  stated  advance  over  euch  iMrioe,  and 
that  the  Excliange  price  as  pubHshed  was  the  basis  upon  which  its  members 
paid  for  butter  and  the  basis  of  the  price  at  which  they  aold  the  same;  that 
the  quotations  of  prices  for  butter  and  eggs  issued  by  the  Exchange  were  not 
based  upon  the  prices  at  which  sales  had  been  actually  made,  but  were  simply 
arbitrary  statements,  of  the  -Exchange ;  tlmt  the  quotations  issued  were  under- 
stood to  be  quotations  of  prices,  which  quotations  were  issued  on  the  morning 
of  each  day  before  the  doing  of  any  business  on  that  day,  and  were  issued  aj» 
the  basis  of  that  day's  trading;  that  the  issuance  of  quotations  was  the  method 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Exchange  whereby  th^  fixed  prices,  *'  zusing 
and  lowering  them  at  their  will  from  day  to  day  in  their  interests  at  which 
they  should  buy  and  at  which  they  should  sell  **  and  that  the  quotation  com- 
mittees were  a  "mechanienn  eatablished  whereby  it  (the  iBxchange)  fixed 
the  price  at  which,  within  the  liniata  of  a  partial  competition,  they  should  buy 
and  sell  an  article  or  commodity  of  common  use."  (Pp.  4i7-50.  Exhibit  16, 
pp.  106-10&,  &  M.) 

The  specific  things  which  the  Exchange  agreed  to  discontinue  with  the 
district  attorney  of  New  York  are  set  forth  in  Exhibit  1!7,  read  into  the  record 
at  pages  124-1S6,  5.  M.  Exhibit  17  is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  executive 
oomcoittee  of  the  Exchange  at  a  special  meeting  held  July  1)8,  1912,  and  after 
a  recital  of  the  reasons  for  such  action,  as  set  forth  in  the  various  para- 
graphs of  the  preamble,  it  provided  as  follows: 

'*Rk6olved:  That  the  Exchange  will  not  at  any  time,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  ntethod  whatsoever,  make  or  publish  or  receive  from 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  and  publish,  either  on  a  blackboard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  or  otherwise,  any  prices  or  quotations  of  the  prices 
of  butter^  cheese  and  eggs  in  the  New  York  Market;  with  the  exception  of 
listing  and  recording  prices  actually  received  for  lots  of  said  commodities 
at  bona  fide  sales  thereof  actually  made  upon  the  fioor  of  the  Excliange, 
and  be  further 

Resolved:  That  the  Exchange  will  not  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
use  or  knowingly  permit  the  use  by  any  other  person,  of  its  statistics  of 
recei-pts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  in  the  New  York  Market,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  and  publishing  quotations  of  market  value  or  prices  of 
any  of  said  cooiunodities  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law." 

The  Ub?^b-Barby  Mechanism   Substituted  fob  thU  Quotations  of  the 

Committees 
As  has  been  seen,  the  legality  of  mtaking,  posting),  publishing  and  issuing 
quotations  by  the  quotation  committees  of  the  Exchange  was  twice  brought  into 
question,  viz.,  in  1907  by  the  Martin  suit  and  in  1909  by  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee before  referred  to.  Thereafter  what  is  known  as  the  Urner-Barry 
Mechanism^  was  used  for  publishing  and  disseminating  information  through- 
out the  country  as  to  the  daily  price  of  butter  and  eggs  on  the  New  York 
market.  The  .reason  for  the  existence  of  a  new  mechaiiism  of  some  kind  with 
which  to  furnish  quotations  of  the  markets  of  eggs  and  butter  is  apparent. 
Inasmuch  as  the  sales  of  butter  and  eggs  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  under 
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the  "  Call "  were  insignificant  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  to  get 
reliable  or  any  information  based  upon  public  sales  on  the  Exchange,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  jnechanisim  of" system  by  which  this  infornMLtion  was 
fed  to  the  public^  and  Bin<^e  the  publication  and  making  of  quotations  by 
quotation  committees  was  discontinued,  the  Urner-Barry  Convpany  furnished 
the  mechanism  by  which  this  information  was  disseminated.  The  Umer-Barry 
Company  during  all  the  times  mentioned  in  the  petition  published  a  daily 
market  report  which  was  circulated  among  the  dealers  and  known  as  the 
"  Producers'  Price  Current."  The  evidence  shows  that  one  Frank  G.  Umer 
was  the  vioe-ipreeident  of  this  company  and  one  of  its  envployees  and  was  a 
n>eml)er  of  the  Exchange  and  of  its  executive  committee  and  aho  the  maker 
of  the  quotations  on  prices  on  eggs.  Mr.  Urner  made  the  quotations  for  the 
various  grades  of  eggs  which  has  been  established  by  the  Exchange,  and 
posted  the  same  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  Exchange.  In  getting  his  infor- 
mation as  to  the  market  price  of  €gg«  on  any  particular  day  he  spent  from 
one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning  intervdewing  dealers  in  eggB 
at  their  places  of  business  and  also  upon  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  and  from 
the  information  so  gathered,  he  formed  his  conclusions  as  to  what  was  the 
market  value  of  eggs  on  that  day,  and  published  them  in  the  Umer-Barry 
publication. 

Mr.  William  C.  Taber  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Urner-Barry  Company  and 
in  its  employ  and  gathered  data  and  information  in  the  same  way  relative  to 
the  daily  airarket  prices  of  butter.  Mr.  Taber  was  also  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Exchange.  He  made  the  butter  price  quotations  published  in  the 
Urner-Barry  publication. 

The  quotations  published  by  the  Urner-Barry  Mechanism  are  furnished 
daily  and  published  in  thousands  of  papers  throughout  the  country,  which 
publications  are  members  of  the  Associated  Press.  These  quotatione  are  fur- 
nehed  by  the  Urner-Barry  Company  to  the  Associated  Press  daily  and  sent 
out  to  all  morning  and  afternoon  papers  which  are  memtbers  of  the  Associated 
Press.  This  information  is  dissemtinated  through  the  south  and  through  all 
the  central  states  as  far  west  as  Colorado.  They  therefore  become  the  quota- 
tions upon  which  the  producers  and  consumers  of  eggs  throughout  the 
country  are  guided.  (Testimony  of  Wilbur  Stewart,  62&,  636  S.  M,,  Nov. 
9,  1014.) 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment  the  question  whether  the 
Exchange  has  an  agreement  with  Urner-Barry  people  to  perform  the  same 
services  of  -making  and  publishing  quotations  in  butter  and  eggs  that 
the  quotation  comonittees  of  the  Exchange  had  performed,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  quotations  made  by  tl>e  Umer-Barry  people  fol- 
lowed the  grading  of  eggs  and  butter  made  by  the  Exchange  as  did  the 
quotation  conmHbteea.  The  information  obtained  by  the  Urner-Barry  Company 
was  the  same  information  obtained  by  the  committees.  The  quotations  were 
nMide  by  the  members  of  the  Exchange  and  after  consulting  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange  and  w^ere  reported  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  at  the 
same  hour  each  day.  True  the  officials  of  the  Exchange  of  the  Urner-Barry 
Company  who  were  examined  by  the  Attorney-General  at  the  hearing  denied 
there  was  any  understanding  between  the  Exchange  and  the  Urner-Barry 
Company.     But  the  same  woik  was  carried  on  and  the  same  functions  per- 
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formed  a»  wm  carried  on  and  performed  bj  the  quotation  eonnnitteea,  the 
legality  of  which  has  been  challenged  theretofore,  and  I  therefore  think  it-ia 
a  fair  inference  that  there  wafl  some  kind  of  an  understanding  between  the- 
Umer-Bany  people  and  the  Exchange  that  the  former  should  carry  on-  the 
same  work  th»t  the  Brchange  had  carried  on  by  their  quotation  comniittee*. 
Mr.  DeFord's  report  upon  this  branch  of  his  inrestigation  is  as  follows: 

"The  Urner-Barry  quotation  device  was,  tlierefore,  simply  a  price  fixing 
derice,  or  scheme  or  arrangement,  adopted  by  the  Exchange  to  perform 
the  funatioK,  to  perfoim  for  the  benefit  ol  the  meibeis  of  the  Bzehaoge, 
tte  price  fixing  eerviee  of  tiie  official  quoiatioiia  eoniBiitteea,  the  lei^alitf^ 
of  wliieh  had  been  challenged  iu  a  court  proceeding  and  by  a  legislative 
comnnittee. 

The  Urner- Barry  quotation*?  were  made  and  pubiished  by  members  of* 
the-  Iftw^Hrage  upon  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  to  fix  the  prioe  ol  the  cei»- 
meditiee  in  whieh  the  members  of  the  JCxchange  dealty  is  open  to  all  Uie. 
objections  of  illegality  to  which  the  operations  of  the  quotations  com- 
mittees themselves  were  subjected." 

Indictments  of  Membkrs  of  thk  Exciiancjk  fob  Defilvuding  the  Hailboab 
Companies  by  Filing  False  Claims  for  Damages  op  Eggs  and  Bribinq 

THE   INSPECTOBS   OF   THE  RAILROAD    COMPANIES 

It  was  proven  in  1912  that  the  individual  members  of  some  five  finns^  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange,  were  indicted  for  dofraudiiig  the  railroads  by  present- 
ing false  claims  for  the  breakage  in  egg^  and  collecting  damages  thereon.  It. 
seems  that  prior  to  IWiO^  the  railroad  compuuies  permitted  the  commission  mer- 
chants to  receipt  for  damaged  cases  of  eggs.  The  dannage  claims  were  so. 
exorbitant  that  tlie  railroads  made  a  rule  requiring  an  inspection  of  the  dam- 
aged cases  of  eggs  before  they  were  delivoved  to  the  consignee,  wluch  was 
done  by  a  joint  inspection  by  a  representative  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  con- 
signee. Ill  1012  or  11il3,  the  Trunk  Line  AsTSOciation,  which  included  a  num- 
ber of  the  railroad  companies  obtained  information  to  the  effect  that  certain 
conrmission  houses  were  paying  mon-ey  to  the  railroad  dnspectore  to  induce  them, 
to  deliver  shipments  more  expeditiously  than  to  their  competitors,  and  also 
to  induce  the  inspectors  to  sign  a  receipt  showing  a  certain  number  of  broken, 
cracked  or  stained  eggs  without  m=aking  any  examination.  Tliis  information 
was  reported  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Oonrmiasion,  through  Mr.  Frank  W.  Swaoker,  Special  Deputy  United' 
Strttes  Attorney-General,  conducted  an  investigation  with  the  result  that  a  num- 
l>er  of  firms  and  corporations  were  indicted  for  making  fraudulent  claims 
against  the  railroad  companies  for  broken  cg«?:«,  and  also  for  violating  certain 
sections  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  iu  paying  jiioney  to  inspectors  te 
induce  inspectors  to  discriminate  in  their  fuvor.  All  of  these  firms  or  individ- 
ual members  thereof  and  corporations  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  alleged 
discrimination  and  each  paid  a  penalty  varying  from  $2,000  to  $12,000.  These 
indictments  were  found  by  a  Federal  (irand  Jury  and  the  cases  Avere  dis- 
posed of  between  May  ItJ,  1013,  and  November  of  the  same  year.  (Seo' testi- 
mony William  S.  Mccks,  pp.  1873,  10o»,  2007,  2023,  Vol.  III,"«.  ^f.;  also  tesU- 
mony  of  AViUiam  Mann,  pp.  1070,  2017,  Vol.  Ill,  S.  M.;  see  p.  "  G,"  C.  B. 
Wa.'its.) 

Tlio  te?tiniony  is  fully  set  fortli  and  rejul  into  the  record  at  the  pages  above 
quoted.    The  minutes  of  tlio  executive  committee  show  the  official  action  takes 
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i)y  the  Exchange  regarding  this  matter.  The  'Ex<*hfrnge  sn^^ndcd  all  the 
individuals  and  corporations  who  pleaded  guilty,  as  above  set  forth,  although 
•ther  members  of  some  of  the  firms  were  permitt'ed  to  coiviiRue  members  of 
ibe  fizshange  and  to  transact  business  in  Ute  Exohange. 

The  criminal  prosecution  by  the  Federal  authorities  evidently  produced  an 
immediate  eiTect  upon  the  number  and  amount  of  claims  filed  against  the 
railroads  and  the  amount  paid  by  tlie  railroads  for  damaged  eggs.  The 
amount  of  claims  filed  from  February  13,  1912,  to  January  li,  1013,  were 
W),45l  in  number;  $71'5,H3.00  in  a;mount,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads in  settlement  was  $665,552.00  From  February  13,  1913,  to  January  1, 
1014,  claims  were  43,532  in  number,  $412,0JH.0O  in  amount,  and  $101,562.00 
paid  for  damages,     (Table  of  C.  E.  Waitc,  page  €.  6.) 

Contract  of  irENNKXBEROER  iV  Kerold  with  the  United  States  Navy  at 

Brooklyn 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Exeliange  r^uJar  inspectors  of  butter  and  ^gs  were 
employed  at  an  annual  salary.  In  the  early  part  of  tbe  year  1014,  one  Joseph 
H.  Barrett  was  the  inspector  of  the  Exchange  for  butter. 

On  or  about  May  ^,  1014,  Hennenberger  &  Ilerold,  members  of  the  Exchange 
were  low  bidders  for  butter  ujxier  specifications  advertised  for  by  the  navy 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  BrookljTi. 

'Hbe  s|iseificationB  provided  for  **  creamery  extras "  to  be  inspected  either 
by  a  representative  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
^TBxaoit,  (Mr.  Fryholer),  or  by  the  ofiicial  i&apector  ci  Uie  Exciwnge.  This 
paticular  quantity  of  butter  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Barretts  His  examination 
showed  the  butter  to  .be  of  "  creamery  extj^as  **  and  be  so  staanped  the  tubs. 
When  the  butter  was  delivered  it  was  found  to  be  of  An.  ioferio-r  quality.  The 
aiithorities  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  had  anotJier  reinsiMotMui  of  the  bu<tter 
and  found  that  it  was  far  below  the  grade  certified  to  \jy  the  iaspeetor  of  the 
Exchange.  Mr.  F.  G.  Henry,  superintendent  of  the  Exchange,  testified  upon 
the  hearing  before  the  Exchange : 

**At  ^he  request  of  the  President,  I  went  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on 
May  29.  I  wi»s  directed  to  look  at  the  stamps  t>n  tlxe  butter  delivered  by 
Hennenberger  &  Herold  to  the  navy  yard,  and  which  voias  then  loaded  on 
the  supply  ship  "  Celtic."  I  first  called  upon  Paymaster  -Sanford  and  he 
put  me  in  charge  of  the  paymaster  on  board  of  the  ship  heretofore  men- 
tioned; I  was  taken  into  one  part  of  the  ship  and  found  2dO  tubs  in  the 
vefrigei-ator  room.  I  looked  at  fully  160  tubs,  and  found  every  tub 
stamped.  I  could  not  look  at  the  remaining  lots  as  they  ware  piled  up 
to  such  an  extent^  that  they  were  not  easily  examined.  The  paymaster 
on  the  ship,  however,  assured  n>e  that  every  tub  had  been  stainped  and 
this  information  was  also  confirmed  by  Paymaster  Sanlord.  They  stated 
that  they  would  not  have  accepted  the  butter  had  each  tub  not  been 
stamped.  I  found  in  my  examination  of  the  100  tubs^  that  some  lots 
which  were  stamped  Extbas  on  the  tope  and  sides  were  very  legible. 
The  others  were  stam>ped  so  imperfectly  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  what 
the  brand  actually  did  show  at  time  it  was  impressed.  I  noticed  in-  many 
lots  where  the  grade  had  been  inserted,  it  had  been  so  blurred  as  to  be 
illegible.  I  noticed  butter  dated  May  15  and  May  21,  the  largest  num- 
ber being  the  latter  date.  The  records  of  the  Exchange  aho^  ^at  all  this 
butter  dated  May  15,  were  stamped  extras,  and  coiSormed  to  the  books 
Af  the  Exchange.  I  returned  to  the  Exchange,  and  made  this  report  to 
the  President." 
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Q.  I»  dt  a  fact,  as  I  gatlwr  from  this  evidenoc,  that  there  were  44)0  tube 
of  butter  which  had  the  stamp  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  you  have 
no  record  of  inspection? 

A.    That  is  about  the  truth. 

Q.  And  have  you  any  idea  of  how  it  got  the  stamp  of  the  Mercantile 
Exchange? 

A.    We  were  never  able  to  find  out. 

Q.     Did  the  New  York  Mercan^tile  Exchange  ever  find  out? 

A.    No,  we  could  not  find  out." 

An  investigation  disclosed  that  it  was  impossible  to  teH  who  had  placed 
the  ofllcial  stair.'p  of  the  Exchange  on  the  various  tubs  of  butter  and  further 
that  the  stamps  had  been  erased  or  blurred  so  that  it  was  difllicult  to  deter- 
mine what  grade  had  been  certified  to. 

Upon  ascertaining  these  facts,  the  Exchange  made  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  matter  with  the  result  that  the  members  of  Hennenberger  &,  Herold 
were  suspended  for  one  year  ( p.  204 ) ,  and  Joseph  'H.  Barrett  was  discharged 
from  his  position  as  official  inepector  (p.  206).  Within  a  year's  time  the 
Exchange  permitted  Barrett  to  be  duly  elected  member  of  the  Exchange  with 
all  the  rights  and  pinvileges  of  membership.  (Pp.  196-207,  ®.  M.;  see  record 
of  trial  of  Hennenberger  &  Herold  read  into  the  reoord,  pp.  2215-295  S.  M.) 

The  butter  so  purchased  was  to  go  to  the  sailors  at  Vera  Cruz.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  butter  was  "  creamery  extras,"  according  ito  Mr.  Fryhofer. 

Proceedino  by  the  United  States  Government  Against  the  Chicago  Butteb 

AND  Egg  Board 

Tliere  was  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that  in  1912  or  1913,  the  United 
States  Oovern'ment  instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  the  Chicago  But- 
ter and  Egg  Board,  the  result  of  which  vres  that  the  Chicago  Board  was  com- 
pelled to  discontinue  the  m-anket  and  the  making  of  prices  through  their  com- 
m<ittees  and  restrained  from  publishing  quotataons  of  prices  as  it  had  thereto- 
fore done.     (Pp.  175-176  S.  M.) 


Teadino  Under  the  "  Call  " 

Tlmt  the  trading  under  the 

'  Call "  does  not  have  any  ti'ue 

bearing  on  the 

fixing  of  prices,  is  indicated  In-iefly 

in  the  record  of  transactions  of  such  sales 

for  the  years  of  1912,  11>13,  1914: 

Eggs 

1012 

Number  of  cases  of  eggs  recei% 

ed 

Sales  under 

Call 

Percentage 

in  New  York  Citv 

Cases 

4,723,558 

113,307 
1913 

2.40 

4,666,117 

104,506 
1914 

2.24 

4,148,412 

58,125 
Bulter 

1.40 

Number  of  tubs  of  butter  recei\ 

•ed 

Sales  under  Call 

Percentage 

in  New  York  City 

Tubs 
1912 

2,434,069 

28,001 
1013 

l.lo 

2,516,485 

17,303 
1914 

.69 

2,025,902 

17,043 

.84 
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There  was  no  evidence  offered  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  packing 
]]ous€9  and  cold  storage  warehouse  concerns  eon^bined  with  the  members  of 
the  Exchange  or  other  large  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  advanci'ng  or  reducing 
the  market  iprice  of  egg9  There  was  no  evidence  offered  upon  the  question  of 
whether  the  storing  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  warehouses  or  by  the  padcing 
houses  outside  the  State  of  New  York  resulted  in  producing  an  inferior  quality 
of  eggs  upon  the  New  York  market. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  there  was  no  evidence  given  that  would  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  any  improper  or  fraudulent  dealings  with  state  institutions 
could  be  charged  up  to  the  Exchange  as  an  organization.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  mem'bers  oi  the  (Exchange  dealt  extensively  with  the  State  and  that 
disputes  arose  from  time  to  time.  Perhaps  «on>e  of  these  were  fraudulent, 
but  in  my  judgment  they  should  not  be  charged  up  against  the  Exchange. 

Other  Repobts  in  this  Pboceei>iko  Made  to  the  Attobney-Genebal 
On  March  15,  1916,  Mr.  C  E.  Waite  made  a  report  to  you  wpon  this  investi- 
gation. This  report  deals  with  facts  already  proved  in  the  proceeding  and 
also  things  that  in  his  judgment  oouM  be  proved  by  evidence  at  hand.  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  incorporate  his  report  as  a  part  of  mine  so  that  you 
may  have  it  embodied  in  one  report  for  reference.    His  report  is  as  follows: 


In  the  Matter 

of 

The  Petition  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  an  order  directing  certain 
persons  to  appear  before  a  Referee  for  examina- 
tion pursuant  to  chapter  25  of  the  Laws  of  1*909, 
as  amended,  being  an  Act  "  Relating  to  General 
Business  "  constituting  chapter  25  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws,  and  entitled  "General  Business 
Law,"  in  effect  February  17,  1909,  and  par- 
ticularly article  22  of  said  chapter. 


Hon.  E.  E.  Woodbury,  Atiornejf-Geiieral  of  the  ^iatt  of  Xew  York: 

Sir. — Under  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dated  October  9,  1914,  appoint- 
ing Hon.  Edward  R.  O'Malley,  Referee  to  take  testimony  in  the  above  matter, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  **  Butter  and  E^rg  Investigation,"  I  beg  to  report 
as  follows": 

/»  General 

First:  Beginning  with  October  2*2,  mil,  down  to  Decemter  22,  1914,  there 
have  been  hearings  on  eighteen  days,  fifty-seven  witnesses  have  testified  and 
2,030  pages  of  testimony  spread  on  the  record. 

Second:  The  facts  alleged  in  the  petition,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  num- 
bers 1,  2,  'S,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  13  (folios  9  to  104  and  folio  1230)  have  been 
proved,  partly  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  thus  far  examined,  partly  by 
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ce  in  the  poceeMion  of  the  inveBiigaton,  «nd  prior  to  April,  1&12,  bjr 
(ih«  evidence  brought  eut  in  tbe  action  entitled  "The  People  of  the  State  •f 
Niew  York  againet  New  York  iMeroantile  Exchange/'  tried  in  the  City  Ma^M- 
trate*»  Court,  First  Division. 

Third:  The  facte  alleged  in  the  petition,  nnnd>eii8  9,  10,  11  and  12  (folws 
104  to  1^ )  hnve  not  been  proved,  but  aocuniiriated  evidence  in  the  posecBSMn 
of  the  investijjfators  indicates  that  actual  proof  can  be  obtained. 

Fourth:  The  facts  alleged  hi  number  14  (folio  184)  of  the  petition  h&ve 
not  been  proved  by  the  diecoverj'  of  an  actual  contract  or  agreement  in  wriin^ 
or  of  any  nrrnnp:oinent  or  combination  of  record,  specifically  bearing  out  the 
aflefftttion  thnt  competition  in  this  8*ate  is  restrained  and  prevented  and  llsat 
a  monopoly  exists,  bnt  tliat  the  facts  as  alleged  are  true  and  can  be  proren 
is  set  out  in  the  following: 

Statements  of  Fact 
I. 

The  Ne%v  York  Mercantile  Exchange  is  an  institution  maintained  by  whole- 
sale dealers  in  butter,  eggs  and  cheese  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  has  four  hundred  members  and  is  governed  by  a  president,  four  ▼tec- 
presidents,  a  treasurer  and  a  secretary,  and  these  seven  officers,  in  addition 
to  eight  other  members,  constitute  the  executive  conmnittee. 

The  executive  committee,  inclusive  of  the  officers  of  the  Exchange,  are 
elected  annually,  all  other  committees  being  appointed  by  the  executive 
commit  tee. 

The  trade  committees  (which  are  in  reality  governing  committees)  are  the 
butter  comanittee,  the  egg  committee  and  the  cheese  committee,  consisting  of 
seven  members  each. 

The  standing  committees  are  as  follows:  Finance,  three  members;  floor, 
three  members;  law^,  three  members;  rooms,  pro^rty  and  fixtures,  three  mem- 
bers; admission,  eight  members;  complaint,  three  members;  information  and 
statistics,  three  members;  trade,  five  members;  arbitration,  twelve  members; 
export,  three  members. 

The  governing  committees  are,  therefore,  the  executive  committee  ( including 
the  seven  oflicers)  numbering  fifteen  and  the  trade  comanittee  nimibering 
twenty-one,  or  a  total  of  thirtj'-six  members  who  eonferol  ihe  affairs  ef  the 
institution.  The  standing  committees  number  forty-six,  making  a  total 
membership  of  all  committees  eighty-two. 

II 
In  the  various  phases  developed  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  and  in 
the  searching  analysis  of  the  trau-sactions  as  shown-  in  the  records  of  the 
Exchange  itself,  it  became  apparent  almost  from  the  first  that  a  dominating 
'faction  or  clique  existed,  and  as  the  control  of  the  operations  of  the  Exchange 
was  centered  in  the  governing  committees,  it  was  iniportant  that  the  makeup 
ef  these  committees  should  be  closely  dissected. 

H  appeared  to  rae  that  individuals,  treated  as  committee  units,  by  iiane«), 
«WMild  not  produce  eonclnsive  results,  and  I  have  therefore^  in  all  siatemenis 
'Or  data,  w^here  the  action  of  a  committee  was  iwvolred,  ehown  the  makeup  of 
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the  committee  by  giving  tlie  nomfc  of  the  firm  with  whom  the  member  of  the 
eoiiunitftee  waa  oonnected. 

From  1007  down  to  and  including  1915  (a  period  of  nine  years)  there  were 
l,3fiS  individual  services  on  various  committeea  In  1907-11908  and  to  August, 
liW9,  the  quotation  oommitteee  were  in  existteuce,  which  accounted  for  55>1  ser- 
vices on  the  quotation  committees  out  of  the  total  of  840  services  on  all  com- 
mittees by  all  members  for  the  two  years  and  seven  months. 

During  the  whole  period  of  nine  years,  however,  twenty-two  firms',  repre- 
sented by  forty-eight  individuals,  served  as  follows: 


Governing  Committees 

Holding  Office 

Executive  Committee   

Butter  Quotation  Committee 
Butter  Quotation  Committee 
£gg  Quotation  Committee. . . 
Egg  Quotation  Committee. . 
Ci^ese  Quotation  Committee 

Standing  Committees 


Total 
all 
members 

63 
136 

Total 
48 
members 
22  firms 
47 
85 
121 
41 
121 
40 
18 

Per  cent 

of 
service 

74%% 
63% 

277 

d3 

274 

43%% 
66% 

44% 

03 
63 

63% 
29% 

938 
457 

473 
293 

60% 
64% 

1,39» 


706 


56% 


The  number  of  services  by  firma  stood  at  senenteen  for  the  lowest  and  iifly- 
nine  for  the  highest.  The  service  by  individuals  ran  from  one  for  the  lowest 
to  fifty  for  the  highest. 

(See  Section  D.) 

The  makeup  of  all  committee  from  1901  to  lf916  is  spread  on  the  record 
Volume  4,  pages  2062  to  2077. 

The  fact  that  certain  firms  are  represented  year  after  year,  and  that  cer- 
tain individuals^  members  of,  employed  by,  or  closely  connected  with  them 
firms,  are  elected  as  officers  and  members  of  the  executive  committee  year 
after  year,  indicates  something  approaching  control. 

The  fact  that  all  members  of  the  trade  and  standing  comomittees  are 
appointed  by  the  executive  comsnittees  gives  a  power  to  the  fifteen  members 
serving  on  said  committee  which  emphasizes  this  control,  but  when  we  find 
that  during  the  last  nine  years,  out  of  the  twenty-two  firms  eighteen  membem 
served  as  officers  forty-seven  times  out  of  a  possible  sixty-three  periods,  and 
tifenty-nine  members  served  on  the  executive  committee  eighty-four  times  out 
of  a  possible  135  periods,  the  oontrol  becomes,  if  anything,  more  pronounced. 

While  there  is  at  present  no  absolute  proof,  the  indications  are  that  certain 
firms  doing  a  very  large  business,  (in  one  instance,  large  contractors  to  the 
State,  namely,  Droate  &  Snyder)  and  who  are  rarely  represented  on  governing 
eommittees,  or  who  do  little  or  no  trading  under  the  ''Call,"  are  in  fact, 
represented  by  other  interests  on  these  committees  and  trades  under  the 
"  Gall "  are  transacted  for  them  by  their  nominees. 
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III 

My  reason  for  cla.«6in<;  the  butter  eoiimntteo  and  the  egg  conunittee  as  gov- 
prning  comTii>itteo9  is  as  follows: 

Almost  witliout  exopption  any  action  by  either  one  of  these  committees, 
which  by  the  rules  of  the  Kxohanpe  is  referred  to  the  executive  conunittee,  is 
dealt  with  by  the  executive  coiiiniittee  in  con<formity  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  convmittee  in  question. 

The  basis  of  all  trading  ]>rices  is  dependenit  on  the  scoring  of  butter  and 
the  grading  of  eggs,  and  tlie  fixing  or  the  alteration  in  the  scoring  of  butter  by 
the  birtter  committee  bocouios  oftioial  and  in  like  manner,  the  fixing  or  the 
alteration  in  the  grading  of  eggs>  by  the  eggs  committee  becomes  official,  and 
such  scoring  or  grading  is  accepted  by  shippers  and  the  trade  as  regulat- 
ing the  quality  of  good*  required,  not  only  in  the  New  York  market,  but 
wherever  the  quotations  as  published  in  the  Urner- Barry  Price  Current  are 
accepted  as  fixing  prices. 

Since  ithe  quotations  committees  were  aboli^ihed  in  August,  1909,  the  butter 
conwnittee  has  been  gqven  diwretionaiy  po^ver  to  change  the  range  of  scoring 
for  creamery  butter,  and  the  egig  committee,  in  like  manner,  ha»  discretionary 
power  to  change  the  percentage  of  eggs,  of  the  quality  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  tite  different  grades  of  those  dasftified  as  "  fresih  gathered," 
without  the  approval  of  such  action  by  the  executive  committee. 

IV 

Official  inspectors  are  apjwinted  by  the  butter  coniraittee  and  by  the  c^ 
committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  and  these 
inspectors,  as  servants  of  .the  Exchange,  not  only  owe  their  appointment  but 
their  retention,  or  any  advancement  by  way  of  remuneration,  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  or  to  the  influence  of  allied  interests. 

Ft  is  the  duty  of  these  inspectors  to  inspect,  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
either  at  the  receiver's  store,  or  at  a  cold  storage  'warehouse,  or  such  other 
place  as  may  be  named,  such  butter  as  may  require  inspection  to  determine 
the  score.     (iSuch  scoring  indirectly  fixing  the  price) . 

Ordinarily,  or  when  any  dispute  arises  between  a  receiver  and  a  shvpper,  or 
if  evidence  of  quality  is  necessary  and  a  certificate  of  inspection  is  required, 
a  certain  nun^ber  of  tubs,  generally  ten  per  cent,  is  selected  from>  a  consign- 
ment and  dfuly  inspected,  aixl  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  inspector  the 
superintendent  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange  isanie^  the  official  certificate. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  State  of  New  York  requires  that 
all  butter  purchased  subject  to  the  in<spection  by  the  Mercantile  Exchange 
shall  have  the  tubs  stamped  by  the  inspector,  showing  the  quality  or  grade 
purchased. 

The  .procedure  set  out  above  is  carried  out  in  the  essential  details  in  the 
grading  of  eggs. 

V 

In  the  Martin-  litigation  it  was  proven  that  "the  butter  quotation  com- 
mittee -willfully,  deliberately,  fraudulently,  dishonestly,  maliciously  and  sys- 
tematically issued  and  published  daily  quotations  of  the  values  in  the  New 
York  wholesale  market  of  the  different  grades  of  butter,  which  quotations 
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were  false,  fraudulent  «nd  not  rej>resentaiive  of  th«  selling  values  of  the  same 
commodities  obtainable  from  wholesale  transiaction®  at  first  hands." 

While  the  quotation  comanittee  no  long<er  exists  in  all  other  respects  the 
machinery  is  in  order  for  manipulation.  The  butter  com-mittee  and  the  egg 
committee  fixes  or  alters  the  score  or  grade  fioni  time  to  time,  or  should 
occasion  demand,  the  butter  comimfittee  suspends  the  scoring  altogether. 

If  the  judgment  of  inepectors  can  be  in^ueneed<,  so  that  the  scoring  or  grad- 
ing can  be  altered  or  doctored  to  suit  individual  requirements,  the  maiidpulation 
of  the  "  Call "  and  the  manipulation  of  quotations  is  niecessary  only  to  pro- 
duce conditions  that  are  closely  analogous  to  those  existing  before  the  quota- 
tion committee,  was  discontinued  under  an  injunction  of  the  Supreme  CourL 

There  is  proof  that  these  conditions  do,  in  fact,  exist. 

VI 

Both  F.  G.  Urner  and  William  C.  Taber,  officers  of  the  Urner-Barry  Co.,  and 
members  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  have  for  years  acted  as  the  market 
reporters  for  eggs  and  butter,  respectively,  and  their  reports  are  published  in 
the  Producers'  Price  Current. 

Prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  quotation  committee,  these  gentlemen 
served  on  them  and  entered  fully  into  all  discussions  as  to  fixing  prices,  and 
without  doubt,  largely  influenced  the  prices  ultimately  arrived  at. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  quotation  comonittees,  instead  of  discussing 
conditions  and  interchanging  opinions  in  committee,  where,  at  any  rate, 
decision  as  to  prices  arrived  at  were  niiade  official  as  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  Messers.  Urner  and  Taber  now  gather  such  information  as 
they  care  to  seek  from  members  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  or  in  places  of 
business,  and  gave  at  all  times  due  consideration  to  the  "  bids  and  offerings  " 
and  sales  under  the  "  Call." 

The  effect,  therefore  has  been  that  while  the  prices  as  made  by  Urner 
and  Taber  are  not  the  official  quotations  of  the  Exchange,  nevertheless  they 
are  accepted  by  the  members  as  such  and  on  publication  in  the  Froducers' 
Plrice  Current,  and,  by  arangcment  with  the  Associated  Press,  published  in 
upwards  of  one  thousand  newspapers  in  the  United  States;  they  are  looked 
upon  by  shippers  all'  over  the  country  as  the  miarket  price  in  New  York  on 
which  settlements  will  be  made. 

There  is  proof  that  the  Urnei*- Barry  mechanism  is  simply  a  price-fixing 
device  adopted  by  the  Exchange  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  its  menobers  the 
same  service  as  formerly  rendered  by  the  official  quotation  committee. 

Conclusion 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  (having  regard  to  the  -testimony  already  given,  and 

the  further  proof  which  is  ready  to  offer  in  evidence)  a  monopoly  in  this  State 

in  the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs,  by  which  the  free  pursuit  in  this  State  of  the 

lawful  business,   trade,   and   occupation    of   scAling   and   dealing   in   eggs   is 

restricted  and  pre\'ented. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Under  date  of  March  2,  1^15,  Messrs.  M.  &  L.  W.  iScudder,  certified  account- 
ants, who  were  employed  by  the  Attorney-General  in  this  investigation  also 
made  a  report  to  you  covering  not  only  the  testimony  offered  before  roe,,  but 


covering  the  invefttigatioii  which  the  ae-counUnts  couilucted  outside  of  the 
hearings.  I  have  read  this  report  carefully  and  so  far  aa  it  deaJs  with  mat" 
ters  upon  whieh  evidence  was  introduced  before  nie,  it  is  in  the  main  correct. 
In  so  far  as  it  discusses  infarmation  and  knowledge  obtained  outside  of  the 
hearings  by  the  accountants,  I  would  not  caxe  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the 
accountants  as  set  forth  therein.  Their  report  is  as  follows:  (Insert 
Aecountants*  Report  No.  15,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Attorney-General.) 

Ftqol  ail  the  evidence  and  information  adduced  and  brought  otit  upen  the 
hearingB;  the  following  facts  have  been  estabiished : 

1.  That  the  making,  posting  and  publication  of  the  quotatione  of  the  daily 
prices  or  values  of  butter  and  eggs  as  carried  on  by  the  Exchange  since  1^3 
and  as  carried  on  through  the  Urner-Barry  mechanism  have  been  manipulated 
and  misrepresented  in  the  interests  of  a  fefw  members  of  the  Exchange  who 
were  very  large  dealers  in  those  commodities  and  that  such  manipulations  and 
misrepresentations  have  been  injurious  not  only  to  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  eggs  and  butter,  but  also  the  independent  dealers  and  many  of  the 
smaller  dealers  wlio  are  m«mbers  of  the  Exchange. 

2.  That  one  of  the  important  factors  or  ageneies  by  which  such  misrepre- 
sentation and  manipulation  in  fixing  the  prices  of  those  products  is  accom- 
plished is  the  practice  of  the  Exchange  in  establishing  so  many  complex  grades 
in  the  classification  of  the  grades  of  eggs  and  in  the  classrification  of  the  grades 
of  butter  and  in  the  further  practices  upon  the  part  of  the  Exchange  through 
its  eommittees  in  mtaking  changes  in  those  classifications  and  in  the  scoring 
of  butter  from  time  to  time,  thereby  rendering  it  impossible  at  all  times  for 
shippers  to  know  just  what  classification  or  grades  a  particular  shipment  of 
either  commodity  would  come  under. 

3.  That  notwithstanding  the  object  of  said  Exchange  as  quoted  in  section  1 
of  its  by-lawe  is,  "  inculcate  just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade  and  to  reform 
all  abuses  in  general  business,"  it  has  proven  that  there  is  conepicnou^y 
absent  any  greater  activity  upon  the  part  of  the  Exchange  in  punishing  its 
members  who  have  been  convicted  of  inequitable  and  unjust  piroctices  in  trade 
as  iUufitrated  by  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Exchange  upon  it  numbers 
who  had  been  convicted  of  dealing  falsely  and  fraudulently  with  the  United 
States  Government  and  for  filing  false  claims  for  damages  to  eggs  in  transit 
with  the  railroads  and  as  further  illustrated  in  the  punishment  imposed  upon 
Joseph  H.  Barrett,  one  of  the  official  butter  inspectors;,  when  it  was  proyen 
that  he  hod  been  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  Statss 
Government  in  inspecting  the  quality  of  butter  sold  to  the  latter. 

4.  That  the  sales  of  butter  and  eggs  under  the  "  Call "  in  the  Exchange  are 
infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  wholesale  transactions  in  butter  and  eggs 
in  New  York  city;  that  the  sales  under  the  "  Call  **  each  day  are  so  Mmited 
that  they  cannot  be  a  basis  for  the  quotations  published  or  a  basis  of  any 
values  whatever  as  a  very  largo  percentage  of  said  sales  do  not  represent 
actual  transactions. 

5.  That  the  control  of  the  butter  and  egg  market,  as  above  indicated  by  the 
Exchange,  is  really  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  largest  members  of  the 
Exchange.  As  an  example  —  the  total  business  in  eggs  in  New  York  city  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1914,  was  estimated  by  the  accountants  at 
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$34«014,14O.B8  and  it  is  shown  by  them  that  twenty  receivers  and  packers 
handled  total  sales  of  $17«09i),9i5O.7S  or  49.2  per  cent  of  the  year's  transac- 
tions in  eggs.  During  the  same  period  of  time  the  total  business  in  butter  in 
the  city  of  New  York  is  estimated  by  the  accountants  as  $48,706,982.40,  and 
that  the  sales  of  twemty  receivers  and  packers  amounted  to  $20,137,700.76  or 
41.3  per  cent  of  the  total  transactions  for  the  year.    (Scudder's  Report,  No.  8.) 

This  is  the  fourth  tim>e  the  practices  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange  of  New 
York  city  have  been  investigated.  The  main  point  investigated  each  tiuM 
was  whether  or  not  the  market  prices  of  eggs  and  butter,  as  published  by  thtt 
Exchange  or  by  any  other  mechanism  based  upon  the  workings  of  the  Exchange 
were  honest  quotations  representing  the  actual  sales  and  the  conditions  of  the 
market.  In  each  instance  the  result  has  been  the  same,  viz.,  that  these  mar- 
ket quotations  were  not  honest  or  representative  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
market.  If  a  remedy  does  not  already  exist  by  which  these  practices  may  be 
either  regulated  or  prohibited,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  matter  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  action. 

Under  the  law  the  testimony  taken  on  the  hearings,  after  having  been  signed 
by  the  witnesses,  must  be  filed  in  the  offiee  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  New 
York.  Your  department  has  a  copy  of  the  testimony  and  I  will  return  the 
exhibits  to  your  office,  and  will  immediately  file  the  original  testimony  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)     Edwabo  R.  O'Mailey, 

Referee. 
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GovEBNOB  Whitmaii^s  Mabkst  Commissiok^  Mayob  Mitchells 
Food  Supply  Committeb  and  the  Wicks  Legislative 
Committee. 


Signed  on  ! 

Behalp  op  Ezeoutivb  Committee 

Governor  WhUman'B 

Market 

Cammieeum 

Mauor  MitchePe 
Food  Supply 
CommiiUee 

Wieke 
Legidaiive 
CommiUee 

Gbobgb  W.  Perkinb, 
Ghairman 

George  W.  Perkin8,1| 
Ghairman 

Gharlbb  W.  Wickb, 

Ghairman 

Chablbs  W.  Wicm, 

State  Senator 

Master,  New  York 
State  Granee 

L.  J.  LiPPMANN 

Garl  a.  Koslsch 
Georob  Drebsler 

N.  M.  Marshall 

E.  H.  Machold 
W.  W.  Law.  Jr. 

GUFFORD  S.  SxMSy 

Vice-President,  D.  A 
H.  R.  R.  Go. 

Gbobos  W.  Ward, 

Gounsel 

W.  G.  MXTBCHENHBIlf 

M.  Maurice  Eckstbin 
Wm.  H.  Ghildb 

H.  L.  Grant 

Frane  J.  Taylor 
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JOINT  REPORT  ON  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 


I>e(fenAer  28^  1916. 

Hon.  Chaeles  S.  Whitmak,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  New  York: 

Dear  Governor  Wliitman. —  Your  Conunittee  on  Market  Con- 
ditions in  thJiB  State -begs  leave  to  report  as.foUaws: 

When  it  took  up  this  work  it  found  in  esutence  in  New  York 
city  a  committee  known  as  Mayor  Mitchel's  Food  Supply  Com- 
mittee, which  had  been  conducting  an  investigation  of  this  subject 
for  more  than  two  years;  also  a  committee  created  by  the  Legisla- 
ture last  year  known  as  the  Wicks  Committee,  which  has  been  pur- 
sinng  an  investigatioQ  into  the  question  of  dairy  products  in  this 
State.  Believing  that  these  two  committees  had  done  valuable 
wooork,  yonr  committee  immediately  sought  their  0OH)pe!Fation,  and 
this  has  been  given  in  the  most  cordial  possible  spirit 

As  the  members  of  the  three  committees  have  oome  to  tbe  same 
canchifiion  r^;aitiiiig  the  oauses  for  eKisting  conditions  and  the 
remedies  that  should  be  applied,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  trans- 
mit herewith  >a  report  which  is  jointly  submitted  by  the  members 
of  these  three  orgBniiS8tiQii& 

If  you  sq^pxove  of  our  Teoommendations  and  desire  that  a  bill 
be  prepared  aubstantially  along  the  lines  indicated  and  introduced 
into  the  Legislature,  ^e  would  respectfully  suggest  that  such  bill 
be  introduced  by  the  Wicks  Committee,  which  includes  eeveral 
members  of  ihe  Legislature  and  which  has  perfovmed  nmdi  -effi- 
cient work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

QsoBGUB  W.  Pbbsxns^  Chairman. 
CHASiiES  W.  Wicass,  State  Senator. 
S.  J.  LowBLL,  Master,  New  York 

State  Orange. 
Clifford  S.  Sims,  Vice-President, 

D.  &  H.  Raihroad  Go. 
George  W.  Wasp^  Counsel 
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JOINT  REPORT  ON  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 


Hon.  Ohables  S.  Whitman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Torh, 
Albany,  N.Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report 
on  marketing  conditione  and  the  high  cost  of  foodstuffs  in  this 
State. 

There  are  numierous  causes  for  existing  condUions,  the  principal 
ones,  in  our  judgment,  being  as  follows: 


And  This  Is  Fundamental 

The  kck  of  a  oomprehensive  Market  Department  in  the  State 
and  the  absence  of  any  centralized  market  whatsoever  in  New  York 
city  and  most  of  the  other  centers  of  population  throughout  the 
Stata 

Only  within  the  past  three  years  has  the  State  of  New  York  had 
any  market  department  at  all,  and  the  present  one  has  insufi5.cient 
power  and  scope^  and  scant  financial  support 

In  New  York  city  such  few  market  funddons  as  exist  are  die* 
tributed  among  a  number  of  the  city  departments,  ihe  resuU  being 
thai  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody^s  business^ 

Because  of  the  lack  of  proper  market  departanents^  the  people's 
interests  in  this  all-important  matter  have  been  left  almost  wholly 
in  private  hands. 

This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  State's  policy  in  other  impor- 
tant activities  where  the  public's  welfare  is  concerned. 

For  example,  we  have  in  this  State  a  Department  of  Health, 
a  Department  of  Education  and  a  Department  of  Highways — 
each  with  broad  and  comprehensive  powers. 

We  also  have  two  Public  Service  Commissions  to  look 
after  the  people's  interests  in  the  matter  of  transportation, 
yet  it  is  estimated  that  but  10  per  cent  of  the  average  man*s 
income  goes  for  transportation,  while  upwards  of  J^O  per  cent 
of  his  incoms  goes  for  food. 
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Every  once  in  a  while  we  have  a  sporadic  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion of  our  marketing  conditions  or  food  supply.  There  is  a  lot 
of  talk  and  much  publicity,  but  the  attempt  eventually  fades  away 
and  amounts  to  nothing,  largely  because  there  is  no  official  depart- 
ment empowered  to  inform  itself  fully,  eradicate  any  evils  that 
exist,  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  provide  better  methods. 

State  Should  Safeguard  People's  Food  Supply 

If  experience  has  shown  that  the  public's  interests  in  the  matter 
of  health,  education  and  transportation  need  to  be  safeguarded 
by  the  State,  through  supervision  and  regulation,  does  it  not 
follow  that  in  the  all-important  matter  of  their  food  supply  the. 
people's  interests  should  also  be  safeguarded  by  the  State  in  a 
similar  manner? 

In  our  judgment  the  most  vital  necessity  is  the  immediate 
creation  in  this  State  of  a  Market  Department  of  proper  size, 
scope  and  power,  and  the  immediate  creation  in  our  cities  of 
market  departments  of  a  similar  character. 

Such  departments  could  do  much  to  modernize  antiquated 
methods  and  see  that  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer were  safeguarded  and  protected  from  private  greed 
and  imposition,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions  safeguard  the  public's  transportaticm 
interests. 

It  could  also  have  additional  valuable  functions  such  as  are 
referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

II 
ExpoBTS  Have  Incbeased  Pbices 

While  the  cost  of  food  has  steadily  increased  during  recent 
years,  in  our  judgment  the  recent  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  food 
products  is  attributable  in  large  measure  to  the  European  war. 

The  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  shipped  to  Europe  have 
materially  reduced  our  supply  and  this  of  course  has  caused 
increase  in  the  price. 
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For  exasnple: 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  the  United 

States  exported  breadstufFs  to  the  value  of. .   $l73,000,t)Ot) 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  the  United 

States  exported  breadstuffs  to  the  value  of. .     337,000,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  the  United 
States  exported  dairy  products,  such  as  but- 
ter, cheese,  condensed  milk  and  eggs,  to  the 
value  of 5,800,000 

In  die  first  nine  months  of  1916  these  exports 

amonn*ed  to  over »9,000,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  the  United 
States  exported  meai  products  to  the  amount 
of 97,000,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  these  exports 

amounted  to 201,000,000 

While  eur  exports  have  so  largely  increased,  our  production  has 
decreased. 

B«sbelB 

In  the  year  1914  the  production  x>f  potatoes  in 

the  United  States  was 410,000,000 

For  the  year  1916  it  was 300,000,000 

Yet  in  1914  the  United  States  exported  but. .  1,700,000 

While  this  year,  to  October  1st,  it  exported. . .  2,700,000 

The  average  yearly  production  of  wheat  from  1910  to  1914  was 
728,000,000  bushels.  This  year  the  production  was  only  607,- 
000,000  bushels.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  exists  in  our  other 
crops.  With  an  extraordinarily  heavy  exportation  and  a  consider- 
ably decreased  production,  it  was  inevitable  that  prices  would 
advance. 

ni 

Ignoeanc3j  on  the  Entibe  Question  of  Foodstctfj^ 

In  New  York  city,  for  instance,  a  great  nmnber  of  girls  leave 
the  public  schools  around  the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen*  Tbey 
immediately  go  into  stores,  shops  or  factories.  In  a  few  Team 
they  marry  and  start  housekeeping,  equipped  with  insufficient 
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knowledge  of  how  to  buy  food,  how  to  care  for  it  and  how  to 
prepare  it. 

These  housdceerpers  know  little  or  noddling  of  the  valne  of  foods 
from  the  nnioimeiit  standpoint.  The  reauh  is  a  great  waste  in 
every  direction. 

Two  years  ago  Mayor  Mitehel^s  Cammittee  on  Food  Supply 
instituted  an  educational  campaign  in  New  York  city.  It  pre- 
pared and  distributed  varioos  circulars  touching  on  the  moat  rudi*- 
mentary  queetiona  regarding  food  and  its  pieparation.  These 
circulars  were  sent  to  the  pdblic  schools  and,  after  a  brief  ex- 
planation by  the  teachers,  they  were  distributed  to  the  children, 
who  took  them  home. 

This  campaign  was  continued  for  a  number  of  weeka  and  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  circulars  were  distributed. 

The  response  from  the  hou^keepera  was  prompt  and  significant, 
for  one  day's  mail  alone  aggregated  over  2,600  communicationfl^ 
all  clearly  showing  the  crying  need  for  education  of  the  most 
practical  sort  on  this  most  important  question. 

yfe  strongljf  reamanend  the  immediate  adoptum  of  this  system 
by  the  State,  and  Us  extension  and  application  throughout  the 
State. 

TV 
Tbaitsboiitatiok  akd  Distbibiixion 

The  facilitice  of  the  State  in  this  respect  need  immediate  im- 
provement and  deveJopment.  The  State  now  has  much  the  same 
system  and  the  same  methods  that  were  in  vogue  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  the  population  of  its  cities  was  much  smaller. 

During  the  last  ten  years  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  New  York  city  to  enlarge,  improve  and  more  con- 
veniently locate  railroad  terminals  and  facilities  of  all  kinds  for 
transporting  people.  Great  and  expensive  terminal  stations  have 
been  built,  subways  and  tunnela  have  been  constructed,  and  a  vast 
amoimt  of  time,  thought  and  money  have  been  spent  on  the  trana- 
portation  of  people. 

In  recent  years  over  $150,000,000  has  been  spent  to  increase  and 
improve  New  YorJc  city's  water  supply;  hut  practically  no  time. 
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thought  or  money  has  been  spent  to  enlarge  and  improve  our  facUir- 
ties  for  handling  food  supplies. 

New  York  city  in  recent  years  worked  out  and  perfected  a 
plan  to  widen  Fifth  ayenne^  and  much  money  was  apent  to  gain  a 
few  feet  more  of  space  in  a  street  largely  used  for  pleasure 
Tehicles;  while  necessary  improvements  in  West  street,  for  ex- 
ample,  where  a  vast  amount  of  freight  coming  into  and  going  out 
of  New  Yoik  city  is  handled,  have  not  been  made^  and  the  con- 
gestion has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  delays  are  so  great  as 
to  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Inadequate  Terminals  Make  for  High  Costs 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  very  much  more  to  transport 
a  pound  of  food  from  the  point  where  it  lands  on  reaching  New 
York  to  the  home  of  the  consumer  than  it  does  to  bring  it  by  rail 
.  from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

For  example: 

The  present  inadequate  track,  yard  and  terminal  facilities 
of  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  are  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  food  products  and  a  vei-y 
large  factor  in  the  cost  of  distribution  of  these  products  in 
New  York  city. 

Interruption  of  traffic  at  and  north  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  and 
the  necessary  limitation  of  operation  on  surface  of  streets  and 
avenues  often  result  in  holding  up  the  delivery  of  a  thousand 
or  more  cars  at  a  time  north  of  Spuyten  DuyviL  The  yards 
at  130th  street,  60th  street  and  80th  street  are  so  inadequate 
as  often  to  cause  150  to  200  cars  of  produce  at  a  time  to  be 
held  on  back  trains,  awaiting  placement  on  team  tracL  Cars 
loaded  with  produce  are  sometimes  detained  in  these  yards 
on  an  average  of  five  days  beyond  the  free  time  of  two  days. 

The  consequence  is  a  large  additional  expense,  a  shortage 
of  produce  cars  and  the  issuing  of  embargoes,  with  such 
demoralization  that  farmers  often  hesitate  to  ship  to  New 
York  city  and  endeavor  to  seek  markets  outside  the  State. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  between  New  York  city 
and  the  railroad  with  a  view  to  correcting  this  unsatisfactory 
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ooadition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
understanding  can  be  arrived  at  bteween  the  city  and  the 
railroad  that  will  result  in  bringing  about  the  much  needed 
improrements. 

Similar  conditions  exist  with  practically  all  the  transportation 
companies  and  a  general  plan  of  co-ordination  between  them  shouldi 
as  far  as  possible,  be  worked  out 

The  improvement  and  enlargement  of  existing  terminal  facili- 
ties and  the  addition,  where  necessary,  of  further  terminal  market 
facilities,  at  points  convenient  for  distribution,  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  handling  foodstuffs. 

The  present  methods  of  food  distribution  in  vogue  in  the  cities 
of  our  State^  especially  New  York  city,  are  very  costly  and,  in 
our  judgment^  could  be  greatly  improved  and  the  cost  reduced  if 
centralized  market  departments  were  given  sufficient  power  to 
modernize  existing  methods. 

Improved  terminal  facilities  would  not  only  reduce  the  ultimate 
cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  but  would  permit  dealers  to  do  busi- 
ness more  economically  and  would  provide  them  with  facilities 
for  doing  a  much  larger  business. 

A  recent  investigation  showed  that  in  one  block  in  New  York 
city  twenty  wagons  called  in  the  morning  for  grocery  orders  and 
called  again  in  the  afternoon  to  make  deliveries. 

The  waste  through  duplicate  service  and  the  congestion  in  our 
streets  because  of  duplicate  service  is  very  great.  We  believe  it  is 
possible  to  devise  a  system  by  which  a  large  amount  of  this  waste 
could  be  eliminated.  Certainly  an  attempt  in  this  direction  should 
be  made. 

V 

Public  Markets 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  need  for  public  markets  and  the  claim 
made  that  the  establishment  of  such  would  reduce  the  cost  of  food 
to  consumer.  This  is  a  question  that  should  be  studied  with  the 
utmost  care  beforo  any  large  amount  of  money  is  invested  in  such 
projects. 
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Many  ocmBumers  in  a-  city  like  New  York  have  the  idea  that  if 
public  retail  markete  were  estaUished  whwe  farmers  could  drive 
in  and  eflFer  their  produce  for  sale  direct  to  the  consumer  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  coraswrner. 

A  careful  inreatigmtrmi  shows  that  if  all  the  tillable  land 
available  for  farming  puErposes^  loeated  near  enoagh.  to  New 
York  ito  be  reached  by  the  farmer  with,  his  vefaide^  wene  intent 
siviriy  cultivated^  it  would  produee^  under  the  moat  favorable 
conditiimB^  less  dian.  5  per  cent  of  the  entice:  amount  o£  food- 
stuffs eonsomed  in  ]$f ew  York  city. 

A  careful  investigation  also  shows  tha^citj  paoplej  cbmand 
service;  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  food  camunied  in  a  city  is 
OBdered  by  telephone  and  delivery  required  at  all  houiB  of 
the  day. 

We;  beliesre^  therefore^  tliatr  bsfom  uay  espBriaient:  in  public 
retail  markets  is  undertaken  on  a  laxge  scale  $A  the  pvUie 
expense,  an  earnest,  intelligent  aittempt  afaould  be  made  to 
improve  our  tenninal  facilities  so  that  pvoduoen  froaoi  up- 
State  and  other  parts  of  the  country  can  get  their  food  isto 
New  York  city  and  get  it  diriivered  more  prompfly  and 
eeonomically. 

In  this  connection  tenninal  wholesale  machete  wonld  help 
materially. 

N*ew  York  State  is  a  large  importer  of  food. 

Our  cities  bring  food  from  nearly  all  the  other  States  and  the 
world  at  large;  they  bring  chickens  from  Texas,  butter  from  Cali- 
fornia and  eggs  from  China. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantage  of  public  markets,  they  could 
not,  if  established,  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  food  withovi  irn- 
proved  transportation  and  terminal  facilities. 

These,  then,  are  among  the  first  prime  requisites,  whatever  the 
ultimate  method  of  serving  the  public  may  be. 
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VI 

Difficulties  Which  Beset  the  Fabmeb 

The  farmerB  of  this  State  have  many  just  causes  for  complaint 
They  are  beset  with  innumerable  difficulties  in  getting  their  pro- 
duce to  market  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  proper  compensation 
for  it 

A  vast  amount  of  perfectly  good  food  goes  to  waste  in  this  State 
every  year  because  the  producer  cannot  realize  enough  for  it  to 
pay  for  sending  it  to  market 

In  our  judgment,  this  is  largely  because  the  State  is  not 
equipped  as  it  should  be  to  render  assistance  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation as  to  markets  and  protection  in  marketing.  A  broader 
system  of  distribution  would  enable  the  farmer  to  market  the 
product  that  now  goes  to  waste. 

What  a  City  Market  Department  Could  Do 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  producers  up^State  who  have  had 
the  experience  of  sending  produce  to  New  York  city  only  to  be 
informed  that  because  of  a  glutted  maThet,  poor  condition  on 
arrival,  or  for^some  other  reason,  it  sold  for  bacrely  enough  to  pay 
Ae  charges  for  getting  it  there. 

The  City  Market  Department  should  be  so  equipped  that,  when 
requested,  perishable  shipments  would  be  inspected  promptly  and 
a  certificate  issued  to  the  consignor,  testifying  to  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  shipment  And  it  might  be  advisable  in  working  out 
tikis  plan  to  give  such  a  city  market  department  power  to  place 
Ike  shipmj^t  in  cold  stejage  or  to  sell  it  at  public  auction. 

The  fanner  finds  that  many  tolls  axe  taken  from  him  while  his 
produce  is  reachiQg  the  consumer  aaid  that  no  facilities  are  f uiv 
nished  him  by  the  State  to  insure  him. a  more  eoanomical  handling 
9asd  distribution  of  his  prcnlucts. 

CityFeople  Think  JParmer  is  Making  Large  Profits 

The  high  price  of  foodstuffs  has  made  the  city  peeple  feel  that 
the  farmer  must  be  making  a  large  profit,  but  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  feel  that  the  consumers 
are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  force  down  the  cost  of  living  at  the 
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expense  of  tlie  producer.    They  feel  that  if  this  effort  contiiiues 
it  will  surely  be  injurious  to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Constantly  increasing  wages  to  the  laboring  men  in  the 
cities  are  causing  young  men  to  leave  the  farms  to  seek  more 
lucrative  positions  in  the  city. 

The  present  shortage  of  labor  on  the  farms,  due  to  the  high 
prioe  paid  to  labor  in  the  factories^  has  created  a  serious 
situation  for  the  farmer.  A  settled  feeling  is  coming  over 
the  boys  and  young  men  who  are  growing  up  on  the  farms 
that  the  State  and  the  cities  either  do  not  intend  or  are  power- 
less to  help  or  protect  them  in  obtaining  proper  markets  and 
fair  prices  for  farm  products.  They  see  very  high  retail 
prices  in  the  city  for  products  for  which  they  obtain  very 
low  prices.  They  see  a  constantly  growing  agitation  in  the 
city  to  drive  down  the  price  of  these  same  product& 

All  this  causes  them  to  dbrink  from  taking  up  farming  as 
their  life  work.  This  is  a  most  serious  situation  which  only 
the  State  can  grapple  with  and  correct 

In  addition  to  this  the  farmer  haa  other  hardships.  This  spring 
in  our  State  the  rainfall  was  very  excessive,  with  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Then  came  a  protracted  droughty  coupled  with  extreme 
heat  Under  these  conditions  full  crops  did  not  develop  and  many 
producers  who,  in  a  normal  season,  were  sellers  became  buyers. 

Exodus  from  Farms  a  Dangerous  Tendency 

The  difficulties  of  farm  life  in  If ew  York  State  require  broad 
study  and  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  city. 
If  this  is  not  given,  and  given  speedily,  the  exodus  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities,  which  has  never  been  so  great  as  during  the  past  year, 
will  become  a  serious  matter. 

It  is  all-important  that  the  State  do  all  it  properly  can  to  arrest 
the  tide  which  is  now  flowing  toward  the  cities  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  and  to  induce  men  of  ability  to  seek  rural  life  under 
conditions  which  will  insure  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  efforts. 
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Profits  for  Farmers  Are  Essential  If  Men  Are  to  be  Kept  on  Farms 

We  must  recognize  that  no  satisfactory  system  of  feeding  our 
cities  can  prevail  unless  ihe  farms  are  successful,  and  that  it  takes 
as  much  brains^  hard  work  and  capital  to  pursue  farming  success- 
fully as  any  other  calling. 

The  period  of  land  exploitation  in  this  country  has  passed.  No 
large  bodies  of  new  fertile  lands  remain  to  be  taken  up.  From 
now  on  our  food  supply  must  come  by  the  much  more  laborious 
and  expensive  process  of  refinement  of  methods  and  through  bring- 
ing areas  of  poorer  land  into  cultivation. 

This  means  a  more  efficient  use  of  land  through  improved 
crop  practices,  such  as  better  soil  handling  and  more  approved 
cropping  methods;  through  the  more  careful  selection  and 
adaptation  of  crops  to  be  grown  and  the  breeding  of  new  and 
more  fruitful  varieties;  through  a  more  productive  animal 
industry;  through  the  redemption  of  waste  land  and  water 
areas. 

To  this  end  every  resoiurce  should  be  employed  by  the  State 
to  increase  the  farmef's  efficiency  through  increased  intelli- 
gence concerning  his  profession. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  raise  crops  on  virgin  soil,  but  it  is 
quite  another  question  to  raise  ihem  on  impoverished  or  less  fer- 
tile soiL  In  the  future  we  will  have  to  apply  a  higher  intelligence^ 
a  greater  skill  and  more  scientific  methods  in  our  agricultural 
endeavors. 

This  is  the  problem  that  Europe  has  had  to  face  for  a  long  time^ 
and  she  has  made  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  solving  it  We 
can  undoubtedly  learn  much  from  her  iicbomplishments. 

State  Agencies  for  Agricultural  Education  a  Prime  Requisite 

State  agencies  for  agricultural  education  and  research  are  a 
prime  requisite  in  this  connection.  The  State  should  lose  no  time 
in  extending  the  work  already  under  way  at  its  various  agricul- 
tural colleges. 

We  recommend  that  these  institutions  be  instructed  to  submit 
plans  and  estimates  as  to  what  will  be  required  to  extend  their 
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facilities  in  the  waj  of  additional  buildings  and  oqnipoMoot  and 
the  securing  of  a  larger  staff.  Other  countries  are  far  ahead  of 
us  in  this  respect 

For  instanoe^  during  the  last  five  yean  &e  little  ooontry 
of  Norway,  with  a  cattle  population  of  1,100,000  Qxpended 
$650,000  for  a  new  veterinary*  colki^  and  eqnipme&t;  while 
New  York  State,  wiith  a  cattle  population  <d  2,5009000,  hmm 
expended  leas  than  $400,000  on  its  veterinary  college  and 
equipment  during  the  laat  tventy  yeara  Be^um  xecentij 
rebuilt  her  college  at  a  ooet  of  $1,000,000;  Hollsnd  has  a 
college  that  cost  nearly  $1,000,000  and  German/a  many 
activities  in  this  direction  are  well  known. 

The  value  of  the  live  stock  of  this  State,  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  oensus  of  1910,  waa  $346,000,000,  with  an  annual  loss 
from  disease  of  about  $25,000,000.  With  a  veterinary  service 
developed  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  that  has  been  attained  in 
European  countries  this  loss  could  undoubtedly  be  reduced  at  least 
50  percent. 

Money  Needed  for  the  Study  <if  Animal  DisMses 

The  State  should  also  appropriate  more  money,  throng  its 
veterinary  college,  for  the  study  of  the  causes  and  pro^eation  of 
animal  diseases  and  for  the  better  preparation  of  veterinarians  who 
are  to  become  the  advisers  of  live  stods  owners  and  through  n^ioee 
knowledge  and  advice  the  startling  inroads  of  animal  diseases  upon 
the  production  of  meat  and  dairy  products  can  be  prevented,  and 
the  development,  upon  a  sound  basis,  of  the  atoek-raising  industry 
of  the  State  can  be  promoted. 

In  1915  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the 
total  value  of  New  York  State  live  stock  as  $286,000,000,  &  de- 
crease of  nearly  $10,000,000  in  five  years.  The  only  way  to  correct 
this  situation  is  through  practical  educational  methods  and  State 
bureaus  that  will  ascertain  the  most  modem  methods  in  vogue  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Your  committee  does  noi  believe  that  the  8Me  approfriaibes 
ewyugh  money  or  employs  erumgh  men  of  sufficient  talent  to  assist 
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1h§  farming  cammmdty  in  the  promcuium  of  soiemtific  work  for 
the  further  devdofmeni  of  the  farms  of  the  State. 

Tfow  that  the  Western  lands  of  our  country  have  nearly  all  been 
taken  up,  we  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  State  to  render  all 
the  aid  it  possibly  can  and  offer  all  the  inducement  it  possibly  can 
to  people  who  will  engage  in  farming  on  either  a  small  or  large 
scale  in  this  State.  We  believe  that  no  better  investment  could 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  than  appropriations  by  the  Legis- 
lature along  these  lines. .  Good  roads  are  all-important;  canals  are 
all-important;  but  the  most  important  thing  that  could  be  hauled 
over  these  £Ood  roads  aivl  on  these  canals  is  produce  from  the 
fanos. 

VII 

The  Impobtance  of  Iwtekstate  Relations  on  Market 

Questions 

Interstate  relations  on  market  questions  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  State  of  New  York  than  any  other  State  because  we  impart 
more  foodstuffs  than  any  other  State.  At  present  there  ifi  no 
department  chai^ged  witii  the  responsibility  of  studying  this  ques- 
tion, aesifiting  our  merchants,  promoting  outside  markets  and 
coillfiteral  work.  We  believe  this  matter  idumM  no  Lemger  be 
neglected  but  pursued  vigorously. 

EEMEDIES 
State 
Department  of  Markets 
The  Committee  recommends  tiliat  a  broadjenod  Stata  Depart^ 
ment  of  Markets  be  established. 

He  head  of  this  department  should  be  a  single  Commissioner 
appoint^  by  tiie  Governor  and  the  department  efcould  be  equipped 
with  suitable  facilities,  among  other  things: 

1.  To  study  and  analyze  the  sources  and  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  food  supply  of  this  State. 

2.  To  keep  informed  of  and  make  public  iJie  amount  of 
foodstuffs  available  for  the  people  of  this  State,  and  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  production  thereof. 
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8.  To  afloertain  and  make  known  to  the  pec^le  of  the  State 
the  economic  and  nutriment  value  of  various  foods^  to  inform 
the  people  as  to  the  Bources  of  supply,  and  to  provide  geaesral 
infonnation  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  to  our  people  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  food. 

4.  To  issue  bulletins  whereby  the  people  may  be  accurately 
informed  from  day  to  day  of  the  current  market  prices  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  for  various  articles  of  food  sup- 
ply, and  the  probable  immediate  supply,  and  producers  and 
distributors  accurately  informed  of  actual  market  demands 
and  requirements  of  various  localities^  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Stata  We  believe  this  sort  of  publicity  in  itself  would  go 
far  to  prevent  some  of  the  impositions  now  practiced  on.  the 
purchasing  public 

At  the  present  time  distrust  and  suspicion  exist  on  all  sides^ 
largely  because  of  the  lack  of  accurate  information  as  to  exact 
conditions. 

Undoubtedly  abuse  and  misconduct  exist,  but  how  mudi  there 
is  and  how  it  can  be  minimized  or  stopped  can  only  be  ascertained 
through  a  permanent  centralized  department^  with  full  authority 
to  investigate  prices,  readjust  methods  and  institute  proper 
punishment  where  necessary. 

Neither  the  producer  nor  the  consumer  begrudges  transporta- 
tion companies  or  distributors  a  fair  profit^  but  they  both  strenu- 
ously object  to  being  imposed  upon  and  robbed.  No  private 
organization  can  satisfactorily  protect  them  in  these  respects;  only 
the  State  can  perform  this  function* 

5.  To  prevent  the  publication  of  false  and  misleading  mar- 
ket quotations  and  insure  that  such  quotations  as  are  printed 
or  published  in  the  public  journals  or  market  papers  of  the 
State  are  correct  and  free  from  manipulation. 

6.  To  make  rules  and  regulations  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  fraudulent  foodstuffs  within  this  State  either 
for  human  or  animal  consumption. 
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7.  To  prevent  the  use  of  dyes  and  coloring  matter  in  food- 
stuffs when  such  dyes  and  coloring  matter  are  designed  to 
deceive  the  purchaser  as  to  the  quality  or  kind  of  materials 
used  therein. 

8.  To  investigate  fully  into  the  production,  manufacture 
or  sale  of  all  foodstuffs  of  every  kind  offered  for  sale  or  in- 
tended to  be  offered  for  sale  in  this  State  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  have  power,  by  subpoena,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  for  the  production  of  books,  papers,  documents  and 
other  evidence  before  the  State  Commissioner,  or  a  deupty 
or  special  officer  of  the  State  Department^  to  the  end  that  cor^ 
rect  and  accurate  information  may  be  secured  1^  the  State 
Department  as  to  a  business  transaction  of  any  person  or  con- 
cern engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in  foodstuffs 
within  the  State;  and  generally  to  have  such  other  powers 
and  duties  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  State  Department 
to  provide  the  people  of  this  State  with  full  and  complete  in- 
formation as  to  all  phases  of  their  food  supply.  To  this  end 
the  broadest  possible  powers  should  be  given  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Markets. 

Municipal 
Market  Departments 

We  recommend  that  each  municipality  in  the  State  be  author- 
ized by  law  to  create  such  adequate  market  departments  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people  and  authorities  of  such  municipality  are 
requisite  for  their  needs. 

We  recommend  that  the  Market  Commissions  or  Commissioners 
of  the  various  cities  be  appointed  by  the  mayors  of  the  cities  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  functions  now  existing  be  transferred  to  one 
centralized  city  market  department. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  without  a  proper  market  department. 
Such  changes  as  are  necessary  should  be  made  in  the  city's  charter 
as  will  permit  it  to  establish  a  proper  department  of  markets. 

In  the  other  large  communities  of  the  State  we  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  a  proportionate  need  for  the  creation  and 
development  of  market  departments. 
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iNTEBfiXATS 

Market  Ctmvnvissiener 

We  recommend  that  the  office  of  Interstate  Market  Commis- 
sioner be  established;  that  this  Interstate  Market  Commissioner 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  snd  that  it  rfiall  be  his  dwty  to  look 
after  intenttte  marketing  oonditiooA 

We  niggest  that  the  Interetate  Oomiiudonfer  be  ike  duiirman 
of  a  State  Board,  so  that  in  c«mb  of  dispute  between  the  State 
Market  Department  and  the  City  Market  Departmente  1^  Inter- 
state Commissioner  oould  act  as  a  referee  and  arbitrator. 

Among  the  duties  the  Interstate  Commissioner  could  per- 
form would  be  the  valuable  one  of  locating  markets  in  other 
states  for  produce  originating  in  New  York  State,  and  assist- 
ing the  producers  of  other  States  to  find  a  market  for  their 
produce  in  the  cities  of  this  State.  He  could  be  of  material 
assistance  in  working  with  other  states  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  securing  the  federal  regulation  and  aid  that  are 
so  much  needed  in  connection  with  questions  of  transporta- 
tion, standardization,  grading,  and  market  information  of  a 
general  character. 

State  Boabd  of  Foods  and  Makkets 

We  recommend  that  a  State  Board  of  Foods  and  Markets  (or  a 
oonmiission  with  similar  title)  be  established;  that  this  board  con- 
sist of  the  Interstate  Commissioner,  the  State  Commissioner,  the 
New  York  City  Commissioner  and  four  or  six  other  commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  different  sections  of  the 
State  to  represent  farming,  transportation,  and  other  interests. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  State  Board  be  given  as  broad 
powers  as  possible  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  transportation,  disr- 
tribution,  terminals,  etc. 

CO-OPERATION  TN  BuYING  AWD  BeLMNG 

We  beUeve  ihat  co-operative  agencies  hy  which  collective  haying 
or  selling  ma:y  he  conducted  are  economic  factors  of  great  import- 
ance and  shcmld  he  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  without  ade- 
quate State  control,  such  agencies  may  lead  and  have  frequently  led 
to  oppression  and  abuse. 
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The  State  hmn  sougkt  to  eontrol^  in  part^  tkese  practices  through 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  Donnelly  Act,  a  statute  which  is 
intended  to  do,  within  the  State,  pcacticallj  what  the  Sherman 
Law  waa  intended  to  da  in  the  Natiini.  But  the^  Donnelly  Act  is 
too  general  in  its  operation  to  reach  all  the  practices  complained 
of,  and  it  is  likewise  too  inclusive  as  to  prevent  desirable  co-opera- 
tion through  which  alone  great  beneficial  economies  can  ofttimes 
be  secured.  As  a  practical  proposition  the  act  is  unenforceable; 
as  an  economic  proposition  it  is  wastefrd. 

Farmers^  eo-operative  buying  and  selling  agencies  are  threatened 
with  dissolution  under  the  terms  of  Ais  act,  and  are  now  justly 
demanding  of  legislative  agencies,  upon  the  ground  of  economic 
necessity^  that  the  State,  close  its  eyes  to  their  modes  of  operation 
where  found  to  be*  in  violation  of  the  existing  law,  or  that  laws  be 
passed  by  the  next  Legislature  exempting  their  economic  co-opera- 
ti-ve  endoavors  from  the  operations  of  the  present  law& 

Go^operatien  Inevitable 

Co-operation  is  inevitable.  We  are  all  practising  it  in  some  form 
or  another.  For  the  purpose  of  evading  certain  laws',  written 
agreemaits  hare  been  largely  supplanted  by  telephone  and  other 
verbal  agreements.  Their  potency,  when  made  in  this  way,  is  as 
great,  in  many  eases,  as  when  reduced  in  writing:  It  is  high 
time  that  we  recognized  and  admitted  the  obvious  situation. 

As  long  as  we  know  perfectly  well  that  co-operation  exists,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  admit  it  and  require  that  it  be  practiced 
openly  and  legally  and  not  secretly  and  ill^ally. 

The  former  method  would  be  healthful  and  helpful ;  the  latter 
is  unhealthy  and  injurious. 

We  believe  that  the  State  Board  should  be  given  power  to  license 
.  co-operative  agencies  to  bny  and  sell  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  and 
the  necessary  machinery,  materials  and  apparatus.  Concerns  so 
licensed  to  be  subject  to  State  supervision  as  to  capitalisation  and 
full  publicity  as  to  methods  and  profits;  all  fidds  to  be  left  open, 
however,  to  free  competition.  All  forms  of  such  agencies,  corpor- 
ate bodies,  or  agreements,  to  be  submitted  to  and  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board,  and  only  allowed  to  continue  when 
found  that  they  are: 
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(a)  Calculated  to  reduce  ooeta  of  production  and  distribution^ 

or  both; 

(b)  Kot  calculated  to  depreciate  quality  or  healthfulnesB  o± 

food  product  or  quality  of  service  by  distributor  or  to 
give  inordinate  profits; 

(c)  Not  unjustly  discriminatory  between  persons  or  localities ; 

(d)  Not  injurious  to  the  trade  of  New  York  State  or  the 

public's  welfare. 
The  State  Board  to  have  the  right  to  revd^e  any  license  for 
practices  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  States  or  to  for- 
bid specific  acts  found  to  be  unfair  competition^  or  in  undue 
restraint  of  trade,  or  otherwise  harmfuL  Proper  provisions 
to  be  made  by  which  the  State  Board  can  apply  to  the  courts 
for  injunctions  when  necessary. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  enter  into  all  tiie  details 
of  such  proposed  law,  as  the  same  is  receiving  further  study,  but 
to  indicate  the  general  outline  thereof.  In  anything  that  is  done 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  remedy  provided  does  not  prove  to  be 
worse  than  the  ills  sought  to  be  cured. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  difficulties  arise  throu^  methods  that 
are  tihe  result  of  injurious  competition. 

Our  object  should  be  to  preserve  the  benefits  that  come  from 
wholesome  competition  and  do  away  with  the  evils  of  ruinous, 
wasteful  competition* 

Substituting  co-operative  methods  means  giving  potential  power 
to  groups  of  individuals,  and  this  power,  as  we  know,  is  often 
used  to  the  detriment  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  The 
closest  and  wisest  sort  of  State  supervision  and  regulation  must, 
therefore,  be  provided ;  regulation  that  will  prevent  undue  restraint 
of  trade  and  abuses  in  trade  but  that  will  permit  expansion  of  trade 
and  secure  for  the  public  the  benefits  that  come  through  coopera- 
tive effort. 

Frank,  open  cooperation  means  maximum  economy. 
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Ruthless  Competition  Means  Economic  Loss 

Ruthless  competition  means  eoonomic  loss  througiL  duplication 
of  plants  and  wasteful  methods^  to  say  nothing  of  the  strong 
temptation  to  exploit  impure  goods. 

Unrestrained  competition  in  our  day  can  only  be  justified  as  a 
measure  to  protect  the  community  from  inordinate  profits  and 
artificial  limitations  placed  on  production ;  but  with  fuU  publicity 
as  to  conduct^  profits  and  the  like  and  with  the  industry  conducted 
under  State  regulation,  the  community  could  protect  itself  against 
these  dangers^  save  for  itself  the  existing  waste,  and  effect  econo- 
mies that  would  be  beneficial  in  reducing  prices. 

Legalized  co-operation,  publicly  controlled,  should  be  equally 
beneficial  to  producer,  distributor  and  consumer  and,  in  place  of 
driving  the  small  dealer  out  of  business,  should  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  do  a  more  profitable  business  through  eliminating  the 
waste  and  doing  away  with  unfair,  ruthless  competition.  It  would 
not  improperly  restrain  trade  and  throw  the  laboring  class  out  of 
employment. 

On  the  contrary,  experience  has  shown  that  proper  co-operation, 
through  saving  the  waste  and  increasing  the  volume  of  business, 
creates  additional  employment  for  all  classes  of  labor. 

Milk 

For  example,  we  believe  that  the  milk  industry  at  the  present 
moment  needs  to  be  handled  through  co-operative  effort.  Some 
time  ago,  conditions  reached  a  point  on  the  farms,  where  the  milk 
producers  felt  compelled  to  coK)perate.  They  are  doing  this  in 
almost  open  defiance  of  the  Donnelly  Act. 

We  believe  they  should  be  allowed  to  co-operate,  but  under  State 
supervision  and  control,  with  their  plan  of  operation  made  known 
to  the  public  through  the  fullest  publicity  furnished  by  the  State 
Board. 

In  the  city  the  waste  in  the  delivery  of  milk  through  duplica- 
tion of  service  and  unnecessary  expense,  is  very  great. 

If  co-operation  on  the  part  of  distributors  were  allowed  and,  in 
turn,  co-operation  between  producers  and  distributors  permitted, 
unquestionably  a  very  large  saving  could  be  effected. 
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In  the  city  this  can  be  done  by  a  zone  system  of  delivery  that 
would  cut  down  the  delivery  cost 

To-day  in  some  large  apartment  buildings  in  New  York  city 
the  janitor  or  someone  else  sells  the  privilege  t9  deliver  nUUe  to  ihe 
tenants.  This  is  a  form  of  graft  that  imposes  on  both  the  mer- 
chant and  consumer.  It  would  automatically  disappear  if  there  were 
but  one  organization  for  the  delivery  of  milL 

Take  another  instance,  viz. :  the  large  waste  that  now  takes  place 
through  the  non-return,  of  bottles.  This  waste  could  also  be  saved 
if  there  were  but  one  delivery  system. 

Fish 

Co-operation  could  be  applied  to  the  fish,  iuduslry  with  vecy 
beneficial  reoults. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  ovr  fish  are  anmuUff  Arotc^n  away  in 
harborss  or  turned  into  fertilUer  —  sometimes  to  further  the  pur- 
poses  of  tiie  fisk  dealers,  sometimes  beeau&e  theite  is  tuh  demand 
from  the  public. 

To  a  very  great  extent  fiek  is  used  but  one  day  ia  the  week, 
whereas  it  should  be  used  every  day,  and  the  public  needs  educat- 
ing on  this  subject. 

If  co-operative  organizations  were  responsible  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  our  fish,  vast  improvements  in  the  entire  in- 
dustry could  be  inaugurated.  The  saving  in  waste  would  be  very 
large  and  the  service  to  the  public  would  be  vastly  improved  —  all 
to  the  distinct  benefit  of  producer,  distributor  and  consumer  alike, 
both  in  quality  and  price. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  article  of  food  used  by  the  people  of 
New  York  city  that  should  be  more  plentiful,  obtainable  in  better 
condition  and  at  a  more  reasonable  price. 

Far  more  attention  should  be  given  to  stocking  the  lakes  of  this 
State  with  fish,  and  to  their  care  and  proteetiom. 

If  this  whole  industry  were  handled  through  co-operative 
method,  under  State  supervision  and  control,  in  place  of  under  the 
highly  competitive  methods  that  now  exist  without  supervision  and 
control,  a  vast  improvement  could  be  effected  in  a  very  short  time 

The  pollution  of  the  waters  around  New  York  city  and  through- 
out the  State  during  recent  years  has  seriously  affected  our  supply 
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of  firiL    The  State  riMwild  lose  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  remedy 
this  sitanticm. 

CoiiD  Storagb 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  State  Board  be  given  supervi- 
sion of  the  manner  and  methods  by  wfaidh  f oodstufFs  are  conserved 
from  the  time  of  over-production  to  the  periods  of  under-produc- 
tion. 

Such  proposed  State  r^ulations  should  not  be  so  unwise  or  op- 
pressive in  their  form  -as  to  drive  these  necessary  agencies  from  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  shelter  of  metre  friendly  states,  but  rather 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  Intimate  use  thereof. 

The  proposed  State  Board  could  perform  no  more  valu- 
able service  tiian  that  of  encouraging  the  use  of  cold  storage 
as  a  means  of  equalizing  our  food  supply  and  the  cost  of 
same.  Investigation  shows  that  cold  storage  facilities  are  in- 
adequate and  should  be  enlarged  and  emended.  This  com- 
paratively new  device  can  be  made  a  great  boon  16  the  people. 

Under  present  conditions  abuses  undoubtedly  exist  which 
can  be  eradicated  through  the  wise  administration  of  State  * 
authority ;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  this  matter  be  taken 
up  in  a  constructive,  far-sighted  manner. 

Ck>MMIBSION  MXN 

The  commission  men  and  receivers  in  the  large  cities  have  come 
under  the  suspicion  of  both  the  producer  and  consumer  because  of 
certain  vicious  practices  on  the  part  of  a  small  percentage  of  their 
number,  and,  as  a  result,  the  honest  commission  men,  wholesale 
dealers  and  warehouse  men  suffer  from  the  ill-repute  brought  to 
this  great  body  of  business  men  by  the  practices  of  a  small  part 
thereof. 

EflBcient  and  practical  State  supervision,  licensing  and  bonding 
should  be  provided  which  will  free  the  trade  from  the  operations 
of  this  small,  ill-disposed  group,  the  practices  of  which  are  injuri- 
ious  to  the  legitimate  commission  and  warehouse  men  as  well  as  to 
the  producer  and  consumer. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  all  dealers  trans- 
act their  business  in  an  honest  manner  and  will  welcome  any  and 
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all  publicity  that  a  State  Departmenty  such  as  is  now  propoBed, 
can  give  concerning  those  who  try  to  take  improper  advantage  of 
either  the  producer  or  consumer.  Such  publicity  would  eliminate 
the  abuses  and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  among  all  concerned. 

CXNTBAI^IZINO   DePABTMSNTS 

Various  isolated  State  functions  in  relation  to  foods  and  food 
traffic  are  now  provided  in  our  general  laws.  They  are  inadequate 
to  the  present  needs  and,  in  considerable  part,  fail  of  effectual  ad- 
ministration. In  some  respects  they  are  conflicting.  These  various 
provisions  should  be  brought  into  the  new  State  Market  Depart- 
ment. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, some  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Agricultural  Law  of 
the  State,  and  some  of  the  activities  now  devolving  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Health. 

We  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  the  heads  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Health  and  Education  ez-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board. 

The  Governor's  Commission,  Mayor  Mitehel's  Committee,  and 
the  Legislative  Committee  have  had  various  phases  of  these  mat- 
ters under  consideration  and  have  had  available  the  information 
gathered  and  the  conclusions  readied  by  each  committea 

Aifter  numerous  joint  conferences,  the  three  committees  have 
reached  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  set  forth  above.  If 
our  joint  recommendations,  in  a  general  way,  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, we  presume  that  the  next  step  will  be  the  preparation  of  a 
suitable  bill  or  bills  to  be  introduced  into  the  Legislature. 

If  this  be  your  desire,  we  suggest  that  such  a  bill  or  bills  be  pi^ 
pared  by  the  Wicks  L^slative  Committee  in  co-operation  with 
your  Commission  and  Mayor  MitcheFs  Committee  and  introduced 
by  the  Wicks  Committee  as  promptly  as  possible  when  the  Legich 
lature  convenes. 
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Most  respectfully  jonrs^ 


Oq  behalf  of  Governor 
Whitnmn's  Market 
Commission: 

Geobgb  W.  Pbbkins, 

Chairman 
Chablbs  W.  Wicks, 

State  Senator 

S.  J.  LOWBLL, 

Master,  New  York 
State  Grange 

ClIFFOBD  S.  0IMS, 

Vice-President,  D.  & 
H.  R.  R.  Co. 

Geobob  W.  Wabd, 

Counsel 


On  behalf  of  the  Exeou- 
tive  Committee  of 
Mayor  Mitchel's  Food 
Supply  Committee: 

Gbobgus  W.  Pbbxins, 
Chairman 

L.  J.  LiPPMANN 

Cabl  a.  Koblsch 
John  Bucklb 
Gbobob  Dbbsslbb 
Ctbus  C.  Millbb 
w.  c.  musghbnhbim 
M.  Maubigb  Eckstein 
Wm.  fl.  CmLDs 


On  behalf  of  the  Wicks 
jp^Legialatiye  Committee: 

Chablbs  W.  Wicks, 

Chairman 

N.  M.  Mabshall 

M.  S.  Haludat 

D.  J.  Cabboll 

E.  H.  Machold 

W.  W.  Law.  Jb. 

H.  L.  Gbant 

D.  P.  Wittbb 

Fbank  J.  Tatlob 

Gbobgb  W.  Wabd, 

Counsel 


Approved  by  Food  and  Market  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Mayors'  Conference. 

(Signed)  Geokge  R.  Lunn^ 

Chairman. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  January  4,  1917. 


CONCLUSION 

For  the  past  five  weeks,  this  Committee  has  been  engaged  in 
connection  with  the  representatives  of  the  foregoing  committees 
and  with  Mr.  Robert  C.  Cummings  and  Frank  B.  Gilbert  in  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  bill  creating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Foods  and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  create  a  commission  endowed  with  ample  powers 
and  facilities  to  remedy  all  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  this  report 
shown  to  exist 

That  this  or  any  bill  will  bring  about  an  ideal  situation  is  not 
claimed  for  it.  That  it  will  bring  satisfactory  State  supervision 
and  regulation  is  intended  and  believed.  That  it  will  encourage 
and  promote  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  one 
of  its  main  purposes.  That  there  is  a  vital  need  for  the  exercise 
of  State  functions  of  the  sort  proposed  by  this  bill  is  acknowledged 
by  all  thoughtful  men  who  have  considered  the  subject    The  Com- 


mittee  asks  at  the  hands  of  tfais  Legiriatuw  oarafal  oonsideration 
of  the  questions  mvolved  and  solicits  aid  in  the  solutica  of  tiiese 
problems  bj  support  of  the  meBSure. 

Respectfully  sabmitted, 

CHABLES  W.  WlOSfi^ 

(Thainmm, 
H.  E.  MACHOLD, 

Viee-Chaimum, 

K  M.  JiABSSALL, 
MORRIS  e.  KALLIDAT, 
DANIEL  J.  CARROLL, 
WALTER  W.  LAW,  Jb., 
HENRY  L.  GRANT, 
DANIEL  P.  WITTER, 
FRANK  J.  TAYLOR, 
GEORGE  W.  WARD,  Counsel 
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